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INTRODUCTION. 



f 1. Ecclesiastical History defined. — ^ 2. Its Divisions. — ^ 3. The External Histoiy of 
the Church, — ^ 4. which treats of the prosperous — ^ 5. and the adverse ETents.— 
^ 6. The Internal History, — ^ 7. which treats of (I.) Ministers. — ^ 8, 9. (II.) Doctrinet. 
^ 10. (III.) Worship.—^ 11. (IV.) Heresies.—^ 12. Events must be traced to tfack 
Causes.---^ 13. Means of discovering these Causes, general — ^ 14. and particular ; in 
the external — ^ 15. and internal History. — ^ 16. The Sources of Ecclesiastical Histozr. 
— ^ 17. Qualities of the Historian. — ^ 18. He must be free from all Prejudices. — ^ 19. 
Faults of Historians. — <f 20. Uses of Ecclesiaatical History, ffeneral— >^ 21. and speciaL 
— $ 22, 23. Method in Ecclesiastical History. Division into Feiiods— ^ 84.^Di8t]ilnitioii 
under Heads. 

§ 1. The Ecclesiastical History of the New Dispensation is a clear and 
faithful narrative of the external condition, and of the internal state and 
transactions, of that body of men who have borne the name of Christians ; 
and in which events are so traced to their causes, that the providence of 
Grod may be seen in the establishment and preservation of the church, and 
the reader's piety, no less than his intelligence, be advanced by the perusals 

§ 2. The best form of such a history seems to be that, which considera 
the whole body of Christians as constituting a society or community, sub* 
jected to lawful authority, and governed by certain laws and institutions* 
To such a community many external events must happen, which will be 
favourable to its interests or adverse to them : and, since nothing human 
is stable and uniform, many things will occur in the bosom of such com- 
munity tending to change its character. Hence its history may very suit- 
ably be divided into its external and its internal history. In this manner t 
the history of the Christian conununity, in order to its embracing all the 
details and promoting the greatest usefulness, should be divided. 

§ 3. The external history of Christians, or of the Christian community, 
is properly called a history of the church : and it embraces all the occur- 
rences and changes which have visibly befallen this sacred society. And 
as all communities are sometimes prosperous and sometimes meet with 
adversity, such also has been the lot of Christians. Hence tlus part of 
ecclesiastical history is fitly divided into an account of the prosperous and 
of the calamitous events which Christians have experienced. 

§ 4. The prosperous events, or those tending to the advancement and 
progress of the Christian interest, proceeded either from the heads and 
leaders, or from the subordinate members of this community. Its heads 
and leaders were either public characters, such as kings, magistrates, and 
sovereign pontiffs ; or private individuals, the doctors, the learned and in- 
fluential men. Both classes have contributed much, in all ages, to the in- 
crease of the church. Men in power, by their authority, laws, benefi- 
cence, and even by their arms, have contributed to establish and enlarge 
the church. And the doctors, and men of learning, of genius, and emi- 
nent piety, by their vigorous and noble efibrts, their travels, their writings, 
and dieir munificence, have successfully recommended the religion of 
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Christ to those ignorant of it. And common Christians, by their faith, 
Uieir constancy, their piety, their love to God and men, have induced many 
to become Christians. 

§ 5. The calamitous events which have befallen the church, arose either 
from the fault of Christians, or from the malice and stratagems of their ad- 
versaries. There is abundant evidence that Christians themselves, and 
especially those who presided in the church, have brought much evil upon 
the body by their negligence, their unholy lives, and their strifes and con- 
tentions. The enemies of Christ's kingdom were also either public or 
private men. Public enemies, namely, kings and magistrates, by their 
laws and penalties, obstructed the progress of Christianity. Private men, 
the philosophers, the idol-worshippers, and the despisers of all religion, 
assailed the church with false accusations, stratagems, and hostile writings. 

§ 6. The internal history of the Christian church, treats of the changes 
to which the church in every age has been exposed, in regard to its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics as a religious society. It may not unsuitably 
be called the history of the Christian religion. The causes of these inter- 
nal changes are found, for the most part, in the rulers of the church. 
These often explained the principles and precepts of Christianity to suit 
their own fancy or convenience. And as some acquiesced and were sub- 
missive, while others frequently resisted, divisions and contentions were 
the consequence. To all these subjects the intelligent ecclesiastical his- 
torian must direct his attention. • 

§ 7. The first subject in the internal history of the church, is the history 
of its rulers and of its government. Originally, the teachers and the peo- 
ple conjointly administered the affairs of the church. But, in process of 
time, these teachers assumed a loftier spirit, and, trampling on the rights 
of the people, they claimed sovereign power, both in sacred and secular 
affairs. At last, things gradually came to this, that one person held su- 
preme power ov^ the whole church, or, at least, affected to hold it. 
Among these prefects and guides of the church, some obtained by their 
writings pre-eminent fame and influence ; and as they were by after ages 
regarded as oracles, and blindly followed, they ought to rank among the 
governors of the church, whether they held offices in it or not. 

§ 8. The history of the laws by which this religious society was gov- 
erned, naturally follows the history of its ministers. The laws peculiar 
to the Christian community are of two kinds. Some are divine, proceed- 
ing from Grod himself ; and these are found written in those books which 
Christians very properly believe to be divinely inspired. Others are Au- 
tnan^ or are enactments of the rulers of the community. The former are 
usually called Joctrtn^f, and are divided into two species, namely, doc- 
trines of faith, which are addressed to the understanding, and moral doC' 
trines, which address the heart or will. 

§ 9. In the history of these laws or doctrines^ it should be our first in- 
quiry, In what estimation was the sacred volume held from age to age, and 
how was it interpreted ? For in every period, the state of religion among 
Christians has depended on the reverence paid to the sacred volume, and 
on the manner of expounding it. We should next inquire how these di- 
vine instructions and laws were treated ; in what manner they were incul- 
cated and explained, defended against gainsaycrs, or debased and corrupted. 
The last inquiry is, how far Christians were obedient to the^e divine laws. 
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or how they lived* and what measures were taken by the rulers of the 
church to restrain the licentiousness of transgressors. 

§ 10. The human laws of which we speak, are prescriptions relating to 
the external worship of God, or religious rites, whether derived from cus- 
tom or from positive enactment. Rites either directly appertain to religion, 
or indirectly refer to it. The former embrace the whole exterior of re- 
ligious worship^ both public and private. The latter include everything, 
except direct worship, that is accounted religious and proper. This part 
of religious history is very extensive, on account of the variety and the fre- 
quent changes in ceremonies. A concise history, therefore, can only 
touch upon the subject, without descending into details. 

§ 11. As in civil republics wars and insurrections sometimes break out, 
80, in the Christian republic, serious commotions have often arisen on ac- 
count of both doctrines and rites. The leaders and authors of these sedi- 
tions are called heretics ; and the opinions for which they separated from 
other Christians are caUed heresies, llie history of these commotions or 
heresies should be written with much care. The labour, if expended 
wisely and with impartiality, will well repay the toil : but it is lotiluoiM 
and difficult. For the leaders of these parties have been treated with much 
injustice, and their doctrines are misrepresented ; nor is it easy to come 
at the truth in the midst of so much darkness, since most of the writings 
of those called heretics are now lost. Those, therefore, who approach this 
part of church history, should exclude everything invidious from the name 
of heretic, and should consider it as used in its more general sense, to de- 
note those who were the occasion, whether by their own or others' fault, 
of divisions and contests among Christians. 

§ 12. In treating of both the external and the internal history of the 
church, the writer who would be useful, must trace events to their causes ; 
that is, he must tell us not only what happened, but likewise haw and why* 
He who narrates the naked facts, only enriches our memory and amuses 
us ; but he who at the same time states the operative causes of events, 
profits us, for he both strengthens our judgment and increases our wisdom* 
Yet it must be confessed that caution is here necessary, lest we should fabri- 
cate causes, and palm our own waking dreams upon the men long since dead* 

§ 13. In exploring the causes of events, besides access to ancient tes^ 
timony and the history of the times^ a good knowledge of human nature is 
requisite. The historian who understands the human character, the pro- 
pensities and powers, the passions and weaknesses of man, will readily 
discover the causes of many things attempted or done in former times* 
No less important is it, to be acquainted with the education and the opinions 
of the persons we treat of; for men commonly regard as praiseworthy and 
correct, whatever accords with the views and practices of their ancestors 
and their own sect. 

§ 14. To explore causes in the external history, a historian should con- 
sider the civil state of the countries in which the Christian religion was 
either approved or rejected ; and also their religious state, that is, the opin- 
ions of the mass of the people concerning the Deity and divine worship. 
For, it will not be difficult to determine why the church was now prosper- 
ous and now in trouble, if we know what was the form of government, 
what the character of the rulers, and what the prevailing religion at the time. 

§ 15. To dispel obscurities in the internal history, nothing is more con- 

VOL. I.— C 
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ducive than a knowledge of the histary of learning, and especially of pAi- 
losophy. For, most unfortunately, human learning or philosophy has in 
every age been allowed more influence in regard to revealed religion than 
was fit and proper, considering the nature of the two things. Moreover, 
a good knowledge of the civil government and of the ancient superstitions 
of diflerent countries, is useful to the same end. For through the prudence, 
or, rather, the indiscretion of the presiding authorities, many parts of the 
discipline and worship of the church have been shaped after the pattern 
of the ancient religions, and no little deference has been paid to the pleas- 
ure of sovereigns and to human laws in regulating the church of God. 

§ 16. From what sources all this knowledge must be drawn, is quite 
obvious ; namely, from the writers of every age who have treated of Chris- 
tian aflairs, and especially from those contemporary with the events ; for 
testimony or authority is the basis of all true history. Yet we ought not 
to disregard those who, from these sources, have compiled histories and 
annals. For to refuse proflered assistance, and despise the labours of 
those who before us have attempted to throw light on obscure subjects, is 
mere folly.(l) 

§ 17. From all this, it will be easy to determine the essential qualifica- 
tions of a good ecclesiastical historian. He must have no moderate ac- 
quaintance with human aflairs in general ; his learning must be extensive, 
his mind sagacious and accustomed to reason, his memory faithful, and his 
judgment sound and matured by long exercise. In his disposition and 
temperament, he must be patient of labour, persevering, inflexible in his 
love of truth and justice, and free from every prejudice. 

^18. Persons who attempt this species of writing are liable to preju- 
dice, especially from three sources ; namely, times, persons, and opinions. 
First, the times in which we live often have such ascendency over us, that 
we measure past ages by our own ; we conclude that what does occur, or 
can not occur, in our day, in like manner did occur, or could not occur, in for- 
mer ages. Secondly, the persons with whose testimony we are concerned, 
especially if for ages they have been highly revered for their holiness 
and their virtues, acquire such an authority with us, as to lead us blindfold. 
And, thirdly, our attachment to the opinions and doctrines we espouse, often 
so paralyzes our judgment that, unconsciously, we misapprehend facts. 
Now from this triple bondage the mind must, as far as possible, be set free. 

^19. But from this rule, and from others equally obvious and important, 
how widely ecclesiastical historians of all ages have departed, is too well 
known. For, not to mention the many who think themselves great historians 
if they have a good memory, and to pass by those who are governed more 
by their private interests than by the love of truth, few are the writers, 
whom neither the sect to which they belong, nor the venerated names 

(I) To acquaint us with all the writen on (in German), vol. ii., and by J. A. Nbttelt 

ecclesiastical history was the professed ob- and C. F. L, Simon^ Guide to a knowledge 

C:t of Sev. Walth. SliiteruMi in his I^py- of the best works in every branch of thcolo- 

urn Historic Christiana, Luneb., 1696, gy, (in German), 2 vols. 8to, 2d ed., Leipz., 

4to ; and of Catp. SagitiariuSy Introduc- 1800-13. Valuable notices of the principal 

tio ad Historiam Eccles., aingulasque ejus writers are lobe found in J. G. Watchj Bib- 

?artes ; especially vol. i. [2 vols. 4to, liotheca theol. selecta, tomo 3tio, and in his 

ena, 1694, 1718. — A good account of the Historia Eccles. Novi Test. ; tlso in the 

most important writers is given by G. J. (German) Church History of J. M. Schrlickh, 

Planckf IntioductioD to theological science, vol. i., Introd. pi. iiL — TV.] 
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of some ancient authors, nor the influence of the age in which they liTe^ 
can disarm and divert from the truth. In the present age especially, the 
spirit of the times and the prejudice of opinions, have incredible influence 
with many. Hence the following arguments so often occurring in the 
writings of learned men : These art true sentiments ; therefore we must 
suppose the ancient Christians embraced them. This is correct practice ai> 
Cardiff to Christ^s precepts ; therefore^ doubtless^ the earlier Christians so 
Uved. This does not now take place ; therefore it did not in ancient times, 

§ 20. Ecclesiastical history, if written by persons free from these and 
other faults, cannot fail to be greatly beneficial to mankind at large, but es» 
pecially to the teachers and guides of the church. Whoever shall con- 
sider attentively the numerous, the varied, and threatening dangers which 
the Christian religion has happily surmounted, will doubtless find himself 
more established in the belief of this religion, and better prepared to with- 
stand the assaults, the cavils, and insidious attacks of the irreligious and 
profane. The many illustrious examples of virtue with which this history 
abounds, are admirably suited to awaken pious emotions, and to instil the 
love of God into lukewarm minds. Those wonderful revolutions and 
changes which have occurred in every age of the church, originating often 
from small beginnings, proclaim aloud the providence of €rod, and the in- 
stability and vanity of all human things. Nor is it of small advantage, to 
know die origin of the numerous and absurd opinions, superstitions, and 
errors, which still prevail in many parts of the Christian world. For such 
knowledge will enable us to discover the truth more clearly, to prize it 
more, and to defend it better. Of the entertainment aflbrded by this and 
other parts of church history, I shall say nothing. 

§ 21. But public teachers especially, and the ministers of religion, may 
from this study derive great assistance. In acquiring that practical wisdom 
which they so much need. Here, the numerous mistakes of even great 
men, warn them what to shun if they would not embroil the Christian 
church ; there, many illustrious examples of noble and successful eflbrt, 
are patterns for their imitation. And for combating errors, both those in- 
veterate by age and those of more recent growth, nothing, except the holy 
Scriptures and sound reason, can be compared with this kind of history. I 
pass over other advantages which will be found by experience to result 
from this study ; nor will I mention its subserviency to other branches of 
knowledge, particularly to that of jurisprudence. 

^ 22. The two parts of church history, the external and the internal, 
require a method or arrangement of the work suited to both. The external 
history, being a long and continued narrative, extending trough many cen- 
turies, requires a distribution into certain intervals of time, for the benefit 
of the understanding and memory of the reader, and for the preservation 
of order. Various divisions of time may be adopted. I have preferred 
the customary one into centuries, because it is the most approved, though 
it is not free from objections. 

§ 23. No small part of these objections, however, will be removed if 
we superadd a more general division of time, or one into longer periods, 
bounded by certain great revolutions and changes in the state of the church. 
Accordingly, the whole of the following history is divided into four books. 
The frst contains the history of the church of Christ from its commence* 
ment to the time of Constantine the Great. The second extends it from 
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Oonttantina to Chariamagiie. The third continves it to the time when 
Lather began the reformation in Germany. The fourth and last brings it 
down to our own times [or, rather, to the year 1700 ; with a sketch merely 
of the first part of the 18th century. — TV.]. 

§ 24. Moreorer, ecclesiastical history treats* as we have already seen, 
of rarious distinct but kindred subjects; which may prqieriy be arranged 
under separate heads. Historians have adopted different classifications, 
such as their fancies or their designs in writmg pointed out The distri- 
bution which we prefer has been uready indicated [in § 4-11, of this In- 
troduction], and need not be here repeated. 
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CENTURY FIRST. 
PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 

CHAPTER L 

THE CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS STATE OF THE WORLD AT THE BIRTH OV 

OUR SAVIOUR. 

^ 1. State of the Roman Empire. — ^ 2. Its Evils. — ^ 3. Its Advantages. — f 4. Then In 
Peace. — ^ 5. Other Nations. — ^ 6. All were Idolaters. — ^ 7. They worshipped different 
Gods. — ^ 8. They were Tolerant. — ^ 9. Most of their Gods were deceased Heroes.— 
^10. Pagan Worship. — ^ 11. It was confined to Times and Places. — ^ 12. The Mys- 
teries. — ^ 13. Paganism not the Parent of Virtue. — ^ 14. Its Votaries sunk in Vice. 

^15. How supported by the Priests. — ^ 16. The Roman and Grecian Religions.--^ 17. 
The mixed Religions of the Provinces. — ^ 18. Religions beyond the Roman Empire 
classed. — ^ 19. Philosophers unable to Reform the World.— ^ 20. The (Mental and the 
Grecian Philosophy.—^ 21. Some Philosophers subverted all Religion.— ^ 22. Otben 
debased it ; e. ff., Aristotelians. — ^ 23. Stoics. — ^ 24. Platonics.— ^ 26. The Eclectics. 
—^26. Use of this Chapter. 

§ I. At the time when God became iocamate, a great part of the world 
was subject to the Romans. Their remoter provinces they either ruled by 
means of temporary governors and presidents sent from Rome, or suffered 
to live under their own kings and laws, subject to the sovereign control of 
the Roman republic. The Senate and people of Rome, though they had 
not lost all appearance of liberty, were really under the authority of one man* 
Augustus ; who was clothed with the titles of emperor, sovereign pontifl^ 
censor, tribune of the people, proconsul ; in a word, with every office which 
conferred general power and pre-eminence in the commonwealth.(l) 

§ 2. The Roman government, if we regard only its form and laws, was 
sufficiently mild and equitable.(2) But the injustice and avarice of the 
nobles and provincial governors, the Roman lust of conquest and dominion, 
and the rapacity of the publicans who farmed the revenues of the 8tate,(8) 
brought incalculable evils on the people. The magistrates and publicans, 
on the one hand, fleeced the people of their property ; and, on the other, 
this lust of dominion required numerous armies to be raised in the provin* 

(1) See i4tt^. Caniptaitttfde officio et no- posth. works, vol. i., p. 1-48. Lond., 
testate magistratuum Romanor et jurisdic- 1726, 8vo. — Scij^ Majfei Verona ilhistrata, 
tione, lib. i., cap. 1, ^ 2, p. 3, &c. Gene- lib. ii.,p. 65. (Petro (rtaii9i(me,Istoriaciv- 
va, 1726, 4to. [Memoirs of the court of ile del regno di Napoli, lib. i , princip.^ 
Augustus, by Tho. Blackweilf vol. i., ii., Tr."] 

4to. Edinb., 1753.— ScAi.] (3) [See P. Bwrmann^ de Vectigalibus 

(2) See Sir W. Moyle's Essay on the con- p(^mli Romani, cap. iz., p. 123, dec. — Schl,} 
Btitution of the Rom. government, in his 
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CM, which wst oppressive to themiy and was Ae occasion of ahnost per- 
petual wars and insurrections. 

§ 3. Still, this widely-extended dominion of one people, or, rather, of one 
man, was attended with several advantages. Firsi^ it brought into union 
a multitude of nations differing in customs and language. Secondly ^ it gave 
freer access to the remotest nations.(4) Thirdly^ it gradually civilized 
the barbarous nations, by introducing among them the Roman laws and 
customs. Fourthly^ it spread literature, the arts, and philosophy in coun- 
tries where they were not before cultivated. All these greatly aided the 
ambassadors of our Lord in fulfilling their sacred commission.(5) 

§ 4. At the birth of Christ the Roman empire was much freer from com- 
motions than it had been for many years. For though I cannot agree with 
them who think, with Orosius^ that the temple of Janus was then shut, and 
the whole world in profoimd peace,(6) yet there can be no doubt that the • 
period when our Saviour descended on earth, if compared with the prece- 
ding times, was peculiarly peaceful. And, according to St. Paul,(7) this 
peace was very necessary for those whom Christ commissioned to preach 
the Gospel. 

§ ff. Of the state of those nations which lay without the Roman empire, 
historic records will not allow us to give so full an account. Nor is it 
very necessary to our purpose. It is sufficient to know, that the Oriental 
nations were pressed down by a stem despotism, which their effeminacy 
of mind and body, and even their religion, led them to bear with patience ; 
while the northern nations enjoyed much greater liberty, which was pro- 
tected by the riffour of their climate and Uie consequent energy of their 
constitutions, aided by their mode of life and their religion.(8) 

§ 0. All these nations were plunged in the grossest superstition. For 
though the idea of one supreme God was not wholly extinct,(9) yet most 
nations, or, rather, all except the Jews, supposed that each country and 
province was subjected to a set of very powerful beings, whom they called 
gods, and whom the people, in order to live happily, must propitiate with 
various rites and ceremonies. These deities were supposed to differ ma- 
terially from each other in sex, i)ower, nature, and offices. Some nations, 
indeed, wont beyond others in impiety and absurdity of worship, but all 
stood chargeable with irrationality and gross stupidity m matters of religicm. 

§ 7. Thus every nation had a class of deities peculiar to itself, among 
which one was supposed to be pre-eminent over the rest, and was their 
king, tliough subject himself to the laws p{ fate or to an eternal destiny. 

(4) Hpm Ni€. Birgur^ Hictofre dM gnnd« ffom imperia penes eoe ftiera populot, qui 

chetfiira d« Ttrnpire Kommin, Sd ed., Brat- mitiore ccslo utuntur : in frigora ■eptenth- 

Mb, 172{H,4to, aiid JbWard Oi/o, de TuteU onemque TergeDtibus, immansueta ingenis 

vitnini iniblicarum, pt. ii., p. 314. aunt, ut ait pasta, moque nrniilima catlo. 

(A) Origtn^ among otben, acknowledgea (0) [See C\riatopher Meiners* Historia 

(hit : Hb, Ti., adv. Celaum, p. 79, ed. Can- doctrins de who Deo, omnium remm aac- 

tabr. [Hne abK> //et/mann, Comment, de tore atque rectore, 2 parts, Lem^., 1780, 

floretitif litterarum statu et habttu ad relig. p. 646, ]2mo, wbere, from a critiod inves- 

Chriiti itiiiia.^6c/U.] tigation, proof is adduced that tiie ancient 

(6) Hee Joh. Ma§tom Templum Jani, pagan nations were universally ignorant of 
Christo nascente, raseratnm. Roter., ITOS, the Creator and Goremor of the world, till 
6f0. Anaxagorast about 460 years before Christ, 

(7) See 1 Tim. ti., S, dec. and afterward other philosophers, conceived 

(8) Seneetit de Ira, lib. ii., cap. IS. 0pp. that the world must have had an intelligent 
torn, i., p. S6, ed. Gronorii : Fere ita- architect.— TV.] 
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For the OrienUl nadons had not the same godaaatheGaiilSytheGeniiaiiSy 
and the other northern nations ; and the Grecian deities were eaaentialty 
different from those of the Egyptians, who worshipped brute ntfimalM, 
plants, and various productions of nature and art.(10) Each nation like- 
wise had its own method of worshipping and propitiating its gods, differing 
widely from the rites of other nations. But, from their ignorance or from 
other causes, the Greeks and Romans maintained that their gods were uni- 
versally worshipped ; and they therefore gave the names of their own gods 
to the foreign deities, which has caused immense confusion and obscurity 
in the history of the ancient religions, and produced numberless errors in 
the works of very learned men.(ll) 

§ 8. But this variety of gods ajid religions in the pagan nations, pro- 
duced no wars or feuds among them, unless, perhaps, the Egyptians are 
an exoeption.(12) Yet the Eg^tian wars, waged to avenge their gods, 
cannot properly be called religious wars, [not being undertaken either to 
propagate or to suppress any one form of religion]. Each nation, without 
concern, allowed its neighbours to enjoy their own views of religion, and 
to worship their own gods in their own way. Nor need this tolerance 
greatly surprise U8.(13) For they who regard the world as being divided, 
like a great country, into numerous provinces, each subject to a distinct 
order of deities, cannot despise the gods of other nations, nor think of 
compelling all others to pay worship to their national gods. The Romans 
in particular, though they would not allow the public religions to be changed 
or multiplied, yet gave the citizens full liberty to observe foreign religions 
in private, and to hold meetings and feasts, and to erect temples and groves 
to those foreign deities in whose worship there was nothing inconsistent 
with the public safety and the existing laws.(14) 

§ 0. The greater part of the gods of all nations were ancient heroes, 
famous for their achievements and their worthy deeds; such as kings, 
generals, and founders of cities ; and likewise females who were highly 
distinguished for their deeds and discoveries, whom a grateful posterity 
had deified. To these some added the more splendid and ysefid objects 

(10) This WW long since remarked by Roman deities and Brahma, Vishnoo, Siva, 
AtkananuSf Oratio contra gentes, 0pp. » tom. and the other gods of Hindostan. And as 
i., p. 35. [See Le CUrCf Ars cntica, pt. the classic writers give very imperfect de- 
ii., sect, i., c. 13, 4 Ii» &nd Bibliotheque scriptions of foreign deities, and leave us to 
Cboisie, tom. vii., p. 84. W. WarburUm^s infer most of their characteristics from the 
Divine legation of Moses demonstrated, names assigned them, it is evident that Dr. 
tom. ii., p. 238, dec. And, respecting the Moeheim*s remark is perfectly jnst — TV.] 
Egyptian gods, see P. E. JaJblonaky^ Pan- (12) See what Lour. Pigiuiius has col- 
theon .£g3rptiorum, Francf. ad Viadr., 1760, lected on this subject, in his Ezpoeitio men- 
8vo. F. 8. von SehmUt^ Opuscula, auibus s« Isiacs, p. 41, dee. 

res antiquae, pmcipue ^gyptiacs ezplanan- (18) [Inough extolled by ShafMnnnf 

tor. 1765, 8vo. — &A/.] among others. Characteristics, vol. ii., p. 

(11) [Dr. Maelaine here subjoins a long 166, and vol. iii., p. 60, 86, 87, 164, dte. 
note, asserting that the gods worshipped in — Schl."} 

different pagan countries were so similar, that (14) See Com. & Bynekerskoeekh, Dlt- 

they migot properly be called by the same sert. de cnltu peregrins religionis apod Ro- 

names. He tONefore thinks, that Dr. Mo- manos, in his Opuscula, L. fiat., 1719, 4to. 

sheim has overrated the mischief done to the [ Warburton*» Divine legation of Moses, vol. 

history of idolatry by the Greek and Roman L, p. 807. Compare I^, Hist. Rom., lib 

writers. But there was certainly little resem- zxv., 1, and zxxix., 18, and VaUr. ifax.,i, 

blance between Woden and Mercury, Thor 8. — Sekl. See also N. Lardner, Credib. of 

and Jupiter, Friga and Venus ; or between the Gospel Hist., pt. i., b. i., c. 8, ^ 3-6.— TV.] 
Vol, L— D 
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in the nalmral world, among which the ran, moon, and stan, being pre- 
eminent, received worship from nearly all ; and some were not ashamed 
to pay divine honours to mountains, rivers, trees, the earth, the ocean, the 
winds, and even to diseases, to virtues and vices, and to almost every con^ 
ceivable object, or, at least, to the deities supposed to preside over these 
objecu.(lff) 

§ 10. The worship of these deities consisted in numerous ceremonies, 
wiu sacrifices, offerings, and prayers. The ceremonies were, for the 
most part, absurd and ridiculous, and throughout debasing, obscene, and 
cruel The sacrifices and offerings varied, according to the nature and 
offices of the different gods.(lO) Most nations sacrificed animals, and, 
shocking to relate, not a few of them likewise immolated human victims. ( 17) 
Their prayers were quite insipid, and void of piety, both in their form and 
matter.(18) Presiding over this whole worship, were pontiffs, priests, and 
servants of the gods, divided into many classes, whose business it was to 
■ee that the rites were duly performed. These persons were supposed to 
enjoy the friendship and familiar converse of the gods, and they basely 
abused their authority to impose on the people. 

§ 11. The religious worship of most nations was confined to certain 
places or temples,(19) and to certain times or stated days. In the temples 
Tand groves] the statues and images of their gods were located, and these 
images were supposed to be animated in an inexplicable manner by the 
gods themselves. For, senseless as the worshippers of imaginary gods 
truly were, they did not wish to be accounted worshippers of lifeless sub- 
stances, brass, stone, and wood, but of a deity which they maintained to 
be present in the image, provided it was consecrated in due form. (20) 

§ 12. Besides this common worship to which all had free access, there 
were, among both Orientals and Greeks, certain recondite and concealed 
rites called mysteries^ to which very few were admitted. Candidates for 
initiation had first to. give satisfactory proof to the hierophants of their 
good faith and patience, by various most troublesome ceremonies. When 
initiated they could not divulge any thing they had seen, without exposing 
their lives to imminent danger.(21) Hence the interior of these hidden 
rites, is at this day little known. Yet we know that, in some of the myste- 
ries, many things were done which were repugnant to modesty and decen- 
cy, and in all of them, the discerning might see that the deities there wor- 
shipped were more distinguished for their vices than for their virtue8.(22) 

(15) See the learned work of G. J. Vos- 1711, 8to. [and SauhertuSf ubi supra, p. 

•hu, de Idololatria, lib. i.-iii. [and I^a my- 843, 6lc. — Schl.} 

tboloffie et lea fables ezpliqu^ea par I'histoire, (19) [**Soine nations were without tem- 

par l^bb^ Bonier ^ Paris, 1738-40, 8 yols. pies, such as the Persians, Gauls, Germans, 

l3mo, and Fr. Creutzers' Symbolik u. My- and Britons, who performed their religious 

thologie der alten Yolker, besonders der worship in the open air, or in the shady re- 

Grieclien. Ldpz. u. Dannst., 1810-12, 4 treats of consecrated groves." — Mad.] 

vols. 8vo. — TV.] (20) Amoinus, adv. Gentes, lib. vi., p. 

(IS) See J. 5ait6erfui, de Saorificiis vete- 264, ed. Heraldi. Augustine, de Civitate 

nim ; republished by T. Cremiif, L. Bat., Dei, lib. vii., c. 33, 0pp., torn, yii., p. 161, 

1699. 8to. ed. Benedict. Julian, Misopogon., p. 361, 

(17) See H. Columna, ad Fragmenta En- ed. Spanheim. 

nii p. 29, and J, Saubertus, do Sscrificiis (21) See Jo. Mewreius, de Mysteiiis 
Vet., cap. xzi., p. 465. Elcusyniis ; and David CUurkeon, Discourse 

(18) See MaU. Browerius i Ntideek, An on I/itui^es, ^ iv. 

Adontionibiia veterum populonim. Tni » (22) Cicero Diaimt. Tuaculan., lib. L, 
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§ 13. The whole pagan system had not the least efficacy to excite and 
cherish virtuous emotions in the soul. For, in the^r^^ place, the gods and 
goddesses to whom the public homage was paid, instead of being pat- 
terns of virtue, were patterns rather of enormous vices and crimes.^ 28) 
They were considered, indeed, as superior to mortals in power, ana as 
exempt from death, but in all things else as on a level with us. In the 
next place, the ministers of this religion, neither by precept nor by ex- 
ample, exhorted the people to lead honest and virtuous lives, but gave them 
to understand, that all the homage required of them by the gods was com- 
prised in the observance of the traditional rites and ceremonies. (24) And, 
Uistly^ the doctrines inculcated respecting the rewards of the righteous and 
the punishments of the wicked in the future world, were some of them du- 
bious and uncertain, and others more adapted to promote vice than vir- 
tue.(25) Hence the wiser pagans themselves, about the time of the 8aT- 
iour*8 birth, contemned and ridiculed the whole system. 

cap. 13; [and de Leff., cap. 24. Fsrro, doctrines concerning God and the soul ; that, 

cited by Auguatinef de Civitate Dei, lib. in truth, no secret doctrines properly per- 

IT., cap. 81. fttic&fiM, Praepar. Evangel., tained to them; and that, whatever ni^ 

lib. ii., c. 3. — Schl, See also WarburtoiCt truths may have been suggested to any of 

Diyine legat., vol. i., lib. ii., sec. 4 ; who the initiated, those truths were of *priyate 

is confronted by J. Lelandf Advantages interpretation,* or were sewed on to the 

and necessity of the Christian Rev., vol. i., mysteries after the rise of philosophy."'— 

ch. 8, 9, p. 151-190. C. MeinerM, uber die 7r.] 

Mysterien der Alten ; in his Miscel. phil- (23) Omd^ de Tristibus, lib. ii., v. 387, 

08. works, vol. iii., Leipz., 1776. The &c. 

Baron de SainU CroiXy Memoires pour ser- ^ . , ^ ^ ,. _^. - . 

Tir k lliistoire de la religion secreteTes an- Q"" ^«^^ ^J ^V^ augustior 1 \mc quo- 
cicns pcuples, &c., Paris, 1784, 8vo ; and r V^ .'• ^ , . 

(P. J. Voxel's) Briefe uber die Mysterien, ^.^ ^^P*" ? ^^^ ^ incemosa suam. 

which are the 2d collection of Letters on ^^ ""^^^ •'^^ »d« • J^^** «iccurret in 
Freemasonry, Nuremb., 1784, l»mo. It rua 'u . t . •« t^ 

has been niintained, that the design of at J^^ multas matres fecent die Deus. 

least some of these mysteries was U) incul- Proxima adoranti Junoma tempU subibit, 

cate the grand principles of natural religion, ^ Pelhcibus multis banc doluisse Deam. 

such as tEe unity of &od. the immortality of ^«i^« conspectA, natum de cnmme yirgo 
the soul, the importance of virtue, Ac., and Sustulent quare, queret, Enchthomum. 
to explain the Tulgar polytheism as symbol- [Compare PlaiOy de Leg., lib. i., p. 776, 

ical of these great truths. But this certainly and de Kepubl., lib. ii., p. 430, &c., ed. 

needs better proof. It is more probable that Ficini ; IsocrateSf Encom. Busiridis, C^tt., 

the later pa£[an philosophers, who lived after p. 462 ; and Seneca, de Vita beata, cap. 36. 

the light of Christianity had exposed the — Schl.'] 

abominations of polytheism, were the princi- (24) See J. BarheyraCt Preface to his 
pal authors of tnis moral interpretation of French translation of Puffendorf 's Law of 
the vulgar religion, which they falsely pre- nature and nations, ^ vi. [Yet there were 
tended was taught in the mysteries, while, some intelligent pagans who had bettvviews, 
in reality, those mysteries were probably such as Socrates ai^ the younger Pliny. The 
mere supplements to the yulgar mythology latter, in his Panegyric on Trajan, cap. 3, n. 
and worship, and of the same genenl char- 6, says : Animadverto, — etiam Deos ipsoe, 
acter and spirit. See an elaborate essay in nontam accuratisadorantiumprecibus,qaim 
the Quarterly Christian Spectator, vol. ix., innocentiA et sanctitate Istari ; gratioremqiie 
No. III., for Sept., 1837, p. 478-520, where existimari, qui delubris eorum puram cat- 
one of the most profound Greek' schol- tamque mentem, quam qui mecutatum car- 
ars of our country ably maintains the fol- men intulerit. — Schl.] 
lowing proposition : '* that, so far as any- (25) [What the Greeks and Romans said 
thing can be known of them, they [the mys- of the Elysian Fields, was not only fabuloue 
teries] were not essentially different from in its very aspect, but it held out the pros- 
the public worship of heathenism ; that their pect of voluptuous pleasures, opposed to 
importancfl did not consist in teaching exalted true virtue. The more northern natione 
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§ 14. And hence anniversal corraption of moralB prevailed ; and crimest 
ivhich at this day cannot be named with decency* were then practised 
with entire impunity.(26) Those who would see proof of this, may read /ii- 
venal and Perseus among the Latins, and Ludan among the Greeks ; (Mr, if 
this seems too painful, let them reflect on the gladiatorial shows, the sodomy 
and unnatural lusts, the facility of divorce, both among Greeks and Romans, 
the custom of exposing infants and procuring abortions, and the stews con> 
secrated to the gods ; against all which the laws raised no ob8tructions.(27) 

6 15. Men of but common discernment, could see the deformi^ of these 
religions ; but they were met by the crafty priests with two spurious argu- 
ments. Firsts the miracles and prodigies which were affirmed to hare 
taken place, and still to be daily witnessed, in the temples and before the 
shrines of the gods ; and, secondly^ the divination and oracles, by which 
these gods were said to have foretold future events. In regard to both, 
the common people were miserably imposed upon by the artifices of the 
priests, and &e discerning saw it.(28) But the latter had to laugh with 
caution in order to be safe. For the priests stood ready to accuse of trea- 
son against the gods, before a raging and superstitious multitude, all such 
as exposed their religious frauds. 

§ 16. At the time chosen by the Son of Grod for his birth among men, 
the Roman religion, as well as arms, pervaded a large part of the world. 
To be acquainted with this religion, is nearly the same as to be acquainted 
with the Grecian superstition.(29) Yet there is some difference between 
them ; for, besides the institutions of Numa and others, invented for polit- 
ical ends, the Romans superadded to the Grecian fables some Italic and 
Tuscan fictions, and also gave the Egyptian gods a place among their 
deities. (30) 

promised a happy immortality, only to those work, Hie advantage and necessity of the 

who distinguished themselves by a martial Christian Revelation, shown firom the state 

spirit and ue slaughter of numerous foes ; of religion in the ancient heathen world ; by 

that is, to the enemies of mankind. And /. Luand, D.D.^ 2d ed. Dublin, 1765, S 

the eternal bliss which they promised to vols. 8vo.— Tr.] 

these warriors, was only a continued indul- (28) [5cA/e£e/ here introduces a long note, 
gence in vile lusts. How could such hopes showing that Dr. Moihem, till towards the 
excite to virtue 1 Moreover, the doctrine close of his life, did not utterly reject that 
of even these rewards ai^d punishments, was common opinion of the ancients, that evil 
not an article of faith among the Greeks and spirits sometimes aided (he pagan priests, 
Romans, but every one believed what he pttrticularly in resard to their oracles. But 
pleased concerning it ; and, at the time of Dr. Mosheim did, we are told by his pu- 
Christ's birth, the followers of Spieuriu pil, come at last into the opinion now gen- 
were numerous ; and while many denied, erally admitted, namely, that the pagan on^ 
most others doubted, the reatity of future cles were all mere cheats, proceeding from 
retributions. PolybnUf Hist., lib. vi., c. the craft of the priests. See Van Dale, de 
64. SaUustf Bell. CatiL — Schl.} Oraculis ethnicorum ; among his Diss. Am- 

(26) Cyprian, Epist i., p. 2, ed. Baluz., stel., 1696, 4to ; and Bern.FontenelU, His- 
describes at larse the debased morals of the toire des oracles, 1687 ; with the Jesuit, J. 
pagans. See uso Comelii Adami Ezercit. F. Baltus, R^ponse k Thistoire des oracles, 
de maUs Romanorum ante predicationem dec., Strasb., 1707, 8vo; and Suite de la 
Evangelii moribus, in his Exercitt. Ezeget. Reponse, dec., 1708, 8vo. — TV.j 
Exercit. V. Groning., 1712, 4to ; [and, (29) See Dionys. Haliear., Antiquitatt 
what is still better authority, Si. Paul to the Romanor., lib. vii., cap. 72, tom. i., p. 460, 
Romans, chap, i., passim. — TV.] ed. Hudson. 

(27) [On the subject of this and several (80) See Sam. PeHtua, ad Leges Atticas, 
preceding sections, the reader may iind sat- lib. i., tit. i., p. 71. [Lactantius, Divina- 
laiactory proof in that elaborate and candid rum InttitDtt., lib. i., cap. 20. — Scid,'] 
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§ 17. In the Roman proyinces, new forms of paganism were graduallj 
produced, compounded of the ancient religions of the inhabitants and that 
of their Roman conquerors. For these nations, who, before their subjuga^ 
lion, had their peculiar gods and religious rites, were persuaded by de- 
grees to adopt many of the Roman usages. This was good policy in the 
Romans, whose interests were promoted by the extinction of the inhuman 
rites of the barbarous nations ; at the same time, the levity of those na- 
tions, and their desire to please their masters, favoured the object.(3i) 

§ 18. The most prominent religions beyond the bounds of the Roman 
empire, may be divided into two classes, the civil and the military. To 
the first class belong the religions of most of the Oriental nations, espe- 
cially of the I^ersians, the Egyptians, and the Indians. For whoever care- 
fully inspects their religions, will see that they are adapted merely to an- 
swer political objects ; to protect the dignity and authority of lungs, to 
preserve the public tranquillity, and to promote the civil virtues. To the 
second class must be referred the religions of the northern nations. For 
all that was inculcated among the Germans, Britains, Celts, Goths, &c., 
respecting the gods and the worship due to them, was evidently suited to 
awaken and to cherish the military virtues, fortitude, bravery, and contempt 
of death. A careful examination of these religions will evince the truth 
of these statements. 

§ 19. No nation was so rude and barbarous, as not to contain some per- 
sons capable of discerning the absurdity of the pQpular religions. But 
among these men some lacked the power and authority, others the dispo* 
sition, and all the wisdom, necessary to produce a reformation. This 
could not well be better exemplified, than it actually is, by the attempts of 
the Greek and Roman philosophers to reform the vulgar superstitions. 
They advanced many tolerably correct ideas respecting the divine nature 
and moral duties, and they exposed, with some success, the errors of the 
prevailing religion; but all was so intermixed with wild and baseless 
speculations, as clearly to show that it belongs to God only, and not to meui 
to teach the4rath undebased and free from errors. 

§ 20. Among the more civilized nations at the time the Son of Grod ap- 
peared, two species of philosophy prevailed ; namely, the Grecian^ which 
was also adopted by the Romans, and the Oriental, which had many fol- 
lowers in Persia, Syria, Chaldea, Egypt, and among the Jews. The for- 
mer was appropriately called philosophy ; the latter, by such as spoke 
Greek, was called yvQiaig, that is, knowledge (ss. QeS) of Grod ; because its 
followers pretended to restore the lost knowledge of the supreme God. (32) 
The advocates of both kinds of philosophy, were split into numerous con- 
tending sects ; yet with this difierence, that all the sects of Oriental phi- 
losophy set out with one and the same fundamental principle, and there- 
fore, were agreed in regard to many points of doctrine ; but the Greeks 
were not agreed about the first principles of human wisdom. Of the Ori- 
ental philosophy we shall give account hereafter ; of the Grecian philoso- 
phy and its sects notice wUl be taken here. 

(31) [Strabo, Geograph., lib. iv., p. 189, in regard to the existence and prevalence of 
&c. — 8chL.'\ an Oriental philosophy, going under the name 

(32) St. Paul mentions and disapproves of yvuaiCt so early as the days of Ckrisi and 
both kinds of philosophy ; namely, the Ore- his apostles. On this subject more will be 
cian, Colos. ii., 8, and the Oriental, or said nereafter. See cent, i., pt. ii.| ch. i., 
yviXTtc, 1 Tim- vi., 20. [Dr. Mosheim has n. 7.— TV.] 

been censured for his confident assertions 
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§ 21. Some of the Grecian sects declared open war against all religion ; 
others admitted, indeed, the existence of God and of religion, but they ob- 
scured the truth rather than threw light upon it. Of the former class were 
the Epicureans and the Academics. The Epicureans maintained, that the 
world arose from chance ; that the gods f whose existence they did not 
dare to deny) neither did nor could extena their providential care to hu- 
man affairs ; that the soul was mortal ; that pleasure(d^) was to be sought 
as man's ultimate end ; and that yirtue was to be prized only for its sub- 
serviency to this end. The Academics denied the possibility of arriving 
at truth and certainty, and therefore held it uncertain whether the gods ex- 
isted or not ; whether the soul is mortal or survives the body ; whether 
virtue is preferable to vice, or the contrary. (34^ At the birth of Jesus 
Christ, these two sects were very numerous and influential, being favoured 
by the men of rank and by nearly all the opulent. (35) 

(33) [** The ambiguity of the word pleae- Et nuUo credant mundum rectore moveri, 
ure has produced many disputes in the ex- Naturi ToWente vices et lucis et anni : 
phcation of the Epicurean system. If by Atque ideo intrepidi quscunque altaria tan- 
pUature be understood only sensual gratifv- Kunt. 

cations, the tenet here advanced is indispu- [Dr. Mosheim^ in these sections, is giving 

tably monstrous. But if it be taken in a the dark side of pagan philosophy. Like 

hmt sense, and be extended to intellectual his other translators, therefore, I would aim 

ana moral objects, in what docs the scheme so to soften his pictures, that the less in- 

of Epicurus, with respect to virtue, differ formed reader may not be misled. This, I 

from the opinions of those Christian philoso- am persuaded. Dr. Mosheim would himself 

phers who maintain that self-love is tne only approve, as may be inferred from the follow- 

sphng of all human affections and actions V ing long note, inserted apparently for such 

^MacL Epicurus distinguished bGt>¥een a purpose in the parallel passase of his 

corporeal pleasure and mental. But ho ac- Comment, de R«b. Christ, ante Constant., 

counted both sensitive, because ho held the p. 17, 18. ** I cannot agree with those who 

soul to be material. His conceptions of maintain, that every one of the phiiosopheis 

pleasure did not extend beyond natural pleas^ of those times, even such as discoursed well 

ures ; the chief of which he supposed to be on religious subjects, was hostile to all re- 

a calm and tranquil state of mtnii, undis- ligion. I think those learned modems have 

turbed by any fear of Qod or by any solici- gone too far, who have endeavoured to prove 

tude about the future, and attended with Uiat every sect of the philosophers, either 

freedom from bodily pain. His system, openly or covertly, aimed to rip up tho foun- 

therefore, denied the very idea of moral or dations of all religion. Are we to believe 

religious pleasures, and it required atheism that not one of tM many great and worthy 

as its foundation. See Stdudlin^s Geschich. men of those times, however free from ill 

d. Mordphilos., p. 236, du:. Hanov., 1822, intentions, was so fortunate as to make a 

8vo. — Tr.] proper use of his reason 1 %fu8t all those 

(34) [The Academics or Platonists fte- who professed theism, and spoke sublimely 
came indeed skeptical, especially those of of the divine perfections, be regarded as 
the Middle Academy. Some real Pyrrhon- impostors, who said one thing and meant 
ists likewise assum^ the name of Academ- another 1 Yet the celebrated and acute W. 
ics. Still it is probable the great body of Warburton^ to mention no others, lately ex- 
Academics, like Cicero, who is accounted pended much m^enuity and learning to bring 
one of them, merely held that all human us to such conclusions. See his very clab- 
knowledge is imperfect, that is, falls short orate and noted work, entitled The divine 
oi certainty ; that, of course, we are obliged Legation, dec., vol. i., p. 332, do:., and p. 
in all cases to act upon probabilities, of 419, &c. He would have us think, that all 
which there are different degrees. — Tr.} the philosophers who taught the inunortality 

(35) The Epicureans were the most nu- of the soul, secretly denied it ; that they 
merous of the two. See Cicero, de Finibus held Nature to be the only Deity, and human 
bonor. et malor., Hb. i., cap. 7, lib. ii., cap. souls to be particles severed from the soul 
14, and Disput. Tuscul., lib. v., cap. 10. of the world, to which they return at the 
Hence Juvenal, Satyr, xiii., v. 86, &c., thus death of the body. But not to mention that 
complains of the many atheists at Rome : he cites only Grecian philosophers, while 
Sunt in fortoDs qui casibus omnia pooaot, other nations had their phdosophen dso dijf- 
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§ 22. To the second class belong the Aristotelians, the Staies^ and the P2a- 
tonics : none of whom spoke of God, religion, and moral duties, in a man^ 
ner to be of much service to mankind. The god of Aristotle^ is like the 
principle of motion in a machine. He is a being regardless of human af- 
fairs, and happy in his own contemplations. Such a god, differing but lit- 
tle from the god of Epicurus, we have no reason either to love or to fear. 
Whether this philosopher held the soul to be mortal or immortal, is at least 
doubtful. (36) Now what solid and sound precepts of virtue and piety can 
that man give, who denies the providence of God, and not obscurely inti- 
mates that the soul is mortal ? 

§ 23. The god of the Stoics has a little more of majesty ; nor does he 
sit musing supinely, above the heavens and the stars. Yet he is described 
as a corporeal being, united to matter by a necessary connexion ; and, 
moreover, as subject to fate : so that he can bestow neither rewards nor 
punishments. (37^ That this sect held to the extinction of the soul, at 
death, is allowed by all the learned. Now such doctrines take away the 
strongest motives to virtue. And accordingly, the moral system of the 
Stoics is a body that is fair and beautiful, but without sinews and active 
limbs.(38) 

§ 24. Plato seems to have exceeded all the other philosophers in wisdom. 
For he held the world to be governed by an independent, powerful, and in- 
telligent God ; and he taught men, what to fear and what to hope for, after 
death. Yet his doctrines not only rest on very slender foundations, and 
are exceedingly obscure, but they represent the supreme Creator as des- 
titute of several perfections,(39) and as limited to a certain place. His 

fering widely from the Grecian, the renowned plan all wise and perfect, and from which, of 

author depends not on plain and explicit tes- consequence, the supreme Being, morally 

timony, which seems necessary to justify so speaking, can never depart. So that whea 

heavy a charge, but merely on conjectures, Jupiter is said by the Stoics to be subject 

on single examples, and on inferences from to immutable fate, this means no more than 

the doctrines held by certain philosophers, that he is subject to the wisdom of his own 

If this kind of proof be allowed, if single in- counsels, and acts ever in conformity with 

stances and inferences are sufficient to con- his supreme perfections. The following re- 

▼Ict men of dupHcity when no shadow of markable passage of Seneca, drawn from the 

suspicion appears in their language, who fifth chapter of his book de ProvidefUiot ia 

will be found innocent 1 Though but an sufficient to confirm the explication we have 

ordinary man, and far inferior to Warburton, here given of the Stoical fcUe. Ille ipse 

yet I could pro|e that all the theologians in omnium conditor et rector, scripsit quidem 

Christendom disbelieve utterly what they fata, sed sequitur. Semper paret, semel 

teach in public ; and that they covertly aim jtusUy — Macl. This fine apology will not 

to instil the poison of impiety into men^s bear a strict scrutiny. The Stoics them- 

minds ; if I miffht be allowed to assail them selves differed in opinion, and they generally 

in the manner uiis learned writer assails the had indistinct notions. But most of them 

philosophers." — Tr. ] held fate to be rather a physical than a moral 

(36) See the notes on my Latin transla- necessity ; though some of them, at times, 
lion of R. Cudworlh's Intellectual System, confounded it with Jove, nature, or a pan- 
tom. i., p. 66, 500 ; torn, ii., p. 1171 ; and theistic god, as Seneca does in the passage 
Mich, laourgues. Plan theologique du Pyth- quoted. — Tr.l 

agorisme, torn, i., p. 75, &c. (38) These remarics receive some illue- 

(37) ['* Thus is the Stoical doctrine of tration from my note on Cudworth^a InteL 
^ate generally represented, but not more gen- Syst., tom. i., p. 517. 

erally than unjustly. Their fatum, when (39) [He ascribed to God neither omnip« 

caretully and attentively examined, seems to otence, nor omnipresence, nor omniscience, 

have signified no more, in the intention of the — Schl. But Dr. Maelaine here enters his 

wisest of that sect, than the plan of govern- dissent. He says, " All the divine perfec- 

ment formed originally in the divine mind, a tions are frequently acknowledged l^ thai 
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doctrine concerning demons and the hnman sonl, is eingnlarlj adapted to 
produce and encourage superstition. (40) Nor will his system of morals 
command very high estimation, if we examine it in all its parts, and in* 
quire into its first principle8/41) 

§ 26. As all these sects held many things inconsistent with sound rea* 
son, and were addicted to never-ending contentions and debates, some 
moderate and well-disposed men concluded to follow none of them impli- 
citly, but to glean from all whatever was good and consonant to reason, and 
reject the rest. Hence originated in Egypt, and particularly at Alexandria, 
a now mode of philosophizing called the eclectic. One Poiamon, of Alex- 
andria, has been represented as its author ; but the subject has its difficul- 
tie8.(42) That this sect flourished at Alexandria in the age of our Savieur, 
is manifest from the Jewish PAt/o, who philosophized according to ks prin- 
ciples.(48) These Eclectics held Plato in the highest estimation ; but 
they unscrupulously modified his doctrines by incorporating what they 
pleased from the other philosophers.(44) 

§ 20. It will be easy to see, what inference should be drawn from this 
account of the lamentable state of the world at the time of Christ's birth. 
It may serve to teach us, that the human race was then wholly corrupt, 
and that a divine teacher was needed to instruct mankind in the true prin- 
ciples of religion and morality, and to recall the wanderers into the paths 

philosopher .** I wish he hid given proof of afterwtrd did, though the few followers they 

this AMertion, if he wai able to mike it good, hid did not merit the title of a sect, — ScU.} 

— 7V.] (43) [For he philoeophixed in the manner 

(40) [He believed, that God employs good of Clemens Alex., Ongeti, and the other 
aim evil demons in the government of the Christian doctors, who were certainly EeUe- 
world, and that men can have commerce lies. For the most part he follows Plata, 
with these demons. A person believing this, and hence many account him a pure PlatOB- 
may easily be led to regard idolatry as not ist. But he often commends the Stoict, 
very irrational. — Schl.} Pythagoreans, and others, and adopts their 

(41) The defects of the Platonic philoeo- opinions. — Sehl,} 

phy are copiously, but not very accurately, (44) See Godfr. Olearius, de Philosophia 

dA|)ictsd by Fran. Bttllue^ in a French work, Eclectica, Janue Brucker, and others. [On 

Defense cies peres accuses de Platonisme ; the philosophy, as weU as the vulgar poly- 

Paris, 1711, 4to. [Plato has, moreover, theism of tne ancient pagans, the best work 

been accused of S^rinoxiem, For JBayle for the mere Enj^lish reader, seems to be 

((/ontinuation des pens^es diversos sur la that ahready mentioned, J. Leland's Advan- 

Comete, dtc, cap. S6) and Gundling (in tage and necessity of the Christian revela- 

Otijs, fasc. a, and in Oundlingianis, &. 43 tion, shown from the state at religion in the 

and 44) tai him with confounding Qod with ancient heathen world, second ed., 1766, % 

matter. But Ztmmermann(Opusc., torn, i., vols. 8vo. The history of philosophy among 

p. 7Sa, dec.) and the older Scfulkom (Ames- the ancients has not been critically and ably 

nitatt. litorar., tom. iz., xii., and xiti.) have written in English, nor by Englishmen, 

defended the character of Plato.^iSeiU.] Stanley's livos, dec, 1655, 4to, is full of 

(48) [J. Brucker, Historia crit. philos., mistakes ; and Enjuld^s abridgment of 

tom. ii., p. 198, has shown, that in regard to Brucker, is quite 8uper6cial. The best gen- 

tlui runtroversies maintained by Heumann, eral works are J. Brucker*s Historia cntica 

llasaeua and otliors, respecting this nearly philosophie. Lips., 1741-67, 6 vols. 4to, and 

unknown Potamon, the probability is, that he the more recent Oerman works by Tiede^ 

1 1 vsf I about the close of the second century ; mann (6 vols. 8vot 1791-97), buJde (7 

that his speculations had litUe effect ; and vols. 8vo» 1796-1804), Tennemann (12 

tliat Ammonius is to be regarded as the vols: 8vo» 1798-1820), and Rimer, 3 vols, 

ftnnulor of the Eclectic sect. Yet this will 8vo, 1822. The history of moral philoso- 

not forbid our believing, what Brucker him- phy or ethics, is well treated by Cp.Meiners 

self admits, that there were same Grecian (krit. Geschichte, 2 vols. 8vo, 1800-1) and 

philusuphers as early as the times of Christ, C. F. Siaadlin, Gesch. der Moralphiloso- 

who speculated very much as the Eclectics phie, 1822, p. 1055, 8yo.— TV.] 
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of Tirtue and piety. And it may teach those who before were ignorant of 
it, how great advantages and supports, in all the circumstances of life, the 
human family have derired from the advent of Christ, and from the religion 
which he taught. Many despise and ridicule the Christian religion, not 
luiowing that to it they are indebted for all the blessings they enjoy. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE Cim. AND RBUGIOUS STATE OT THE JEWS AT THE BIRTH OF 

CHRIST. 

^ I. Herod the Great then reigned. — ^ 2. State of the Jews after hia Death. — § 3. Their 
Troabies and Calamities,—^ 4. which were mcreased by their leading Men. — ^ 5. Their 
Religion greatly corrupted, both among the Common People — 4 S* uid among their 
Teachers, who were mvided into three Scots. — ^ 7. Their Dissensions. — 4 8* Their 
Toleration of each other. — ^ 9. The Essenes. — ^ 10. The Therapeuts.^ 11. Moral 
Doctrines of these Sects. — ^ 12. Low Suie of Reliffion among the People.---^ 18- The 
Kabbala, a Soorce of Error. — ^ 14. Their Form of Worship^ debased by Pagan Rites.-^ 
^ 15. Causes of the Corruption of the Nation. — ^ 16. Yet Religion not wholly ez- 
tinct. — ^ 17. The Samaritans. — ^ 18. Sute of the Jews out of Palestine. 

§ 1. The state of the Jewish people, among whom the Saviour chose 
to be bom, was little better than that of other nations. Herod^ whose 
crimes procured him the title of the Greats then governed, or, rather, op- 
pressed the nation, being a tributary king under the Romans. He drew on 
himself universal hatred by his cruelties, jealousies, and wars ; and he ex- 
hausted the wealth of the unhappy nation by his mad luxury, his excessive 
magnificence, and his immoderate largesses. Under his administration 
Roman luxury and great licentiousness spread over Palestine.(l) In re- 
ligion he was professedly a Jew, but he copied the manners of those who 
despise all religion. 

§ 2. On the death of this t3nrant, the Romans allowed Arehelaus, his son, 
with the title o(Exarchy to reign over half of Palestine [viz., Judea, Samaria, 
and Idumea] ; the other half was divided between two other sons of Herod* 
Ant^s and Philip. Archelaus copied ailer the vices of his father ; and 
therefore, in the tenth year of his reign, he was publicly accused before 
Augustus and deprived of his crown.(2) The countries he had governed 
were now reduced to the form of a Roman province, and were annexed to 
Syria. This change in the form of government, brought heavy troubles 
and calamities upon the Jews, and at last destroyed the nation. 

§ 3. The Romans did not, indeed, wholly prohibit the Jews /h>m retain- 
ing their national laws, and the religion established by Mos^s. Their re- 
ligious affairs were still conducted by a high priest, with priests and Le* 

(1) See Christ. NoldH, Historia Idumsa, laritu, Histoiia Herodum, in his Diss. Acad., 

iDHavercamp*sedit. of Josephus, torn. ii.»p. part, i., and especially the Jewish histori- 

333, dec. Jo, Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, an, Flavius Jotepkuf, in his Wan of the 

torn, i., part i., p. 27, &c. H. NoriSf C<Bn- Jews. 

otaph. Pisan., ii., 8. H. Frideaux, Con- (») [Josnhtu, Antiq. Jud., lib. xviL, cap. 

mziona, Ac., part, ii, lib. viii. Chr. CO- 13, and de Bello Jud., lib. ii,, cap. 6.— 5cA/.) 

Vol, L--E 
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Titet QDder him, and by their national senate or Sanhedrim. The exte- 
rior of their worship, with a few exceptions, remained unaltered. But the 
amount of evil brought upon this miserable people, by the presence of the 
Romans among them, whom they viewed as polluted and detestable, by 
the cruelty and avarice of the governors, and by the frauds and rapacity 
of the publicans, is almost incalculable. Unquestionably, those Jews lived 
more comfortably who were subject to the other two sons of Herod. 

§ 4. But the measure of liberty and comfort allowed to the Jews by 
the Romans, was wholly dissipated by the profligacy and crimes of those 
who pretended to be patriots and guardians of the nation. Their principal 
men, their high priests, as we learn from Josephus, were abandoned 
wretches, who had purchased their places by bribes or by deeds of in- 
iquity, and who maintained their ill-acquired authority by every species of 
flagitious acts. The other priests, and all who held any considerable of- 
fice, were not much better. The multitude, excited by such examples, 
ran headlong into every sort of iniquity, and by their unceasing robberies 
and seditions they armed against themselves both the justice of God and 
the vengeance of men.(3) 

§ 5. Two religions then flourished in Palestine, viz., the Jewish and 
the Samaritan ; between the followers of which a deadly hatred pre* 
vailed. The nature of the former is set forth in the Old Testament. But 
in the age of the Saviour, it had lost much of its primitive form and char- 
acter. The people universally were infected with certain prevalent and 
pernicious errors, and the more learned were at variance on points of the 
greatest moment. All looked for a deliverer ; not, however, such a one as 
God had promised, but a powerful warrior and a vindicator of their national 
liberties.(4) All placed the sum of religion in an observance of the Mo- 
saic ritual, and in certain external duties towards their own countrynen. 
All excluded the rest of mankind from the hope of salvation, and, of course, 
whenever they dared, treated them with hatred and inhumanity. (5) To 
these fruitful sources of vice, must be added various absurd and supersti- 
tious opinions concerning the Divine nature, genii, magic, &c., which they 
had partly brought with them from the Babylonian captivity, and partly 
imbibed from the neighbouring Egyptians, Syrians, and Arabian8.(6) 

JO. The learned, who pretended to a superior knowledge of the law 
of theology, were divided into various sects and partie8,(7) among 

(8) [See JotephuM, de Bello Jud., lib. v., (6) [See Tk. Gale, Observv. ad JamhU- 

op. 13, ^ 6, and BoMnage, Histoire des chum, de Myater. Aegypt., p. 206, and O. 

Juifa. torn, i., cap. 16.— -ScAi.] Sale, Preface to hia Eng. tranal. of the Ko- 

(4) [Thia ia proved by J. Batnage, Hiat. ran, p. 72. Even Josepfms, Antiq. Jud., 

dea Juifa, torn, v., can. 10. That not only the lib. iii., c. 7, ^ 2, admita that the Jewiah 

Phariaeea, but all jewa of whatever aect, religion waa corrupted among the Babyloni- 

both in and out of Paleatine, were expecting ana. — Schi.] 

A Meaaiah, ia aMwn by Dr. Moaheim, in hia (7) Beaidea theae three more noted aects, 

Conunentt. de lUh. Chriat., dtc., p. 40, there were, undoubtedly, othera among the 

(W>m the following texu, John i., 20-36 ; x., Jewa in the time of Chiiat. The Herodians 

24, dwj. ; xii., 34. Matt, li., 4--6 ; xxi., 9 ; are mentioned in the aacred volume, the 

XX vi., 63, dec. — Schl.] Gaulonitet by Josephta, and other aecta by 

(6) [Hence other nationa, noi without rea- EpiphamuM, and by Hegeaipput in EusebL 

aon, regarded the Jewa aa enemiea of man- ut ; all of which cannot be auppoaed to be 

kind. Hee the examplea coUected by J. mere ficUona. [Dr. Moaheim'a additional 

I'Jf/* "JlTtT'*^^' ^^'- "> N. T., torn, ii., remarka on thia aubject, in hia Commentt. 

P ■T4.— **/. J de Reb. Chr. ante C. M., p. 43-45, well de- 
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which three were most numerous and influential ; namely, the Pharisees^ 
the Saddueees^ and the Essenes, The two first are often mentioned in the 
Scriptures : but for a knowledge of the Essenes we are indebted to Jasephus^ 

serve insertion here. They are as follows, written largely concerning this people. Tk, 
'• To yindicate my assertion, that Epiphani' Sig. Bayer proposed writing a boot respect- 
tw' account of the Jewish sects, in the begin- ing them, wnicn, perhaps, was anfiniahed at 
ning of his book de Hctrenbus, is not, prob- his death. The origin and true character of 
ably, altogether untrue, I will offer a con- this sect are still unseUled. That Uiey can- 
jecture, which, the more I consider it, the not be classed among Christians, is now 
more important it appears. I propose it for clear. For what they know of Christ they 
Che consideration of the learned. It may, have learned from the Chaldean Christians, 
perhaps, serve to remove some obscurities among whom many of them live ; nor do 
firom ancient ecclesiastical history. Epipha- they worship or honour Christ. Most of 
nius states, that there was amons the Jews a the modems incline to regard them as de- 
sect of HemtrobaptisUf who had this pecu- scended from those SabianSf who are so 
liarity, that they washed themselves daily, often mentioned in the Koran of Mohammed, 
The same sect is mentioned by an ancient and by Maimonides. But their customs and 
writer, Hegesipput^ quoted by EuMtbius, their doctrines are wholly different from those 
Hist. Eccles., lib. iv., cap. 22, and by Jiu- attributed to the Sabian* ; and from their 
tin Martyr, Dial, cum TryP^-> P- ^^? ^d- being called Sabians by the Mohammedans, 
Jebb., though the latter abridges the name, nothing can be inferred, because it is well 
calling them Baptists. Nor is this sect known that the Arabians apply this name to 
omitted in the Index of Heresies falsely as- all who reject their religion, 
cribed to Jerome. The author of the Clem- " I am inclined to look upon these Chris^ 
entinOj homiL ii., c. 23, says, the founder of tians of St. John, as descendants of those 
the sect was named John, and had twelve Hemerobaptists who were a Jewish sect 
apostles and thirty chief men to aid him. about the time of Christ. For this opinion 
The same account occurs in the Epitome I offer the following arguments : First, they 
gestorum Petri, ^ 26, which is subjoined to profess to be Jews ; and say, their ancestors 
the Clementina. Either no credit is due to lived on the banks of the Jordan, whence 
any ancient history, or these numerous and they were driven by the Mohammedans, 
▼ery ancient witnesses, who cannot be sus- This argument I consider as overthrowing 
pected of fraud or ignorance, must be be- the hypothesis which makes them to be iSa- 
iievod when they assert that there was a hians. Secondly, they place their depend- 
sect among the Jews called Hemerobaptists. ance for pardon and salvation on their fre- 
Epiphanius' whole story, thcreforo, is not to auent bodily ablutions ; which Was also the 
be accounted fabulous. aistinguishing error of the Hemerobaptists. 
** The descendants of these Hemerobap- At this day the Disciples of John, as they 
iists, I suspect, are still existing. The learn- call themselves, are solemnly baptized 1^ 
ed well know, that there is in rersia and In- their priests but once a year; whereas the 
dia, a numerous and widespread community, Hemerobaptists daily piiritied themselves 
who call themselves Mendai Ijahi, Disci- with water. But it i» a fixed principle with 
^ of John. The Europeans call them them all to this d«y, that, the oftener they 
Christians of St. John, because they have baptize, the holi<sr and more happy they are ; 
flome slight knowledge of Christ. By the and they therefore would all receive baptism 
Oriental writers they are called Sabbi or every month, nay, every day, if they could. 
Sabbiin. Concerning them, Ignatius a Jesu, The avarice of their priests, who will not 
a Carmelite monk who liv«i long among baptize them without a fee, has rendered the 
them, has written a book, entitled Narratio repetition of the rite less frequent. Thirdhf^ 
oriffinis, rituum et errorum Christianorum the founder of this sect, like that of the He- 
S. Johannis, dec. Rome, 1652, 8vo. It is merobaptists, was named John ; and he has 
no contemptible performance, and contains left a book, which is preserved with rever- 
many things deserving attention, though it ence as being divine. It is commonly snp- 
is ill digested and unpolished in its style, posed, that this John was John the Baptul, 
Besides this Ignatius, Bart. Herbelot (in Christ's forerunner mentioned in the Scrip- 
Biblioth. Orient, voce Sadi), Asseman (Bib- tures. Hence msny conclude, that the fia* 
lioth. Orient. Clement. Vat.), Thevenot and bians are descended from the disciples of 
T«»nit«- (in their Travels), £n^«/6.jr«mp- John the Baptist. So thought Ignatius a 
fer (Amoenitott. exot., fasc. ii., cap. 1 1 ), and Jesu ; Narratio de Chr. St. Johan, dtc., cap. 
Twy recently, Fowmont (Hist, of Paris, ii., p. 13, dtc. But what this sect relate of 
Acad, of InscxipCiaDs), and others, hsve their J<^ as sUted by Igpattns hhnseU; 
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PkilOi and others. These principal sects agreed, indeed, respecting the 
fundamental principles of the Jewish religion ; and yet, respecting ques- 
tions of the highest importance, and such as relate to the sdvation of the 
soul, they were engaged in endless contentions. The pernicious effects 
of these dissensions of the learned on the common people may be easily 
conceived. 

§ 7. They disagreed, first respecting the law itself, or the rule which 
God had given them. The Pharisees superadded to the written law an 
oral or unwritten law, handed down by tradition, which both the Saddueees 
and the Essenes rejected, adhering only to the written law. They differed 
also respecting the import of the law. For the Pharisees held to a domhU 
sense of the Scriptures, the one obvious and literal^ the other recondite and 
figurative^ while the Saddueees held only to the literal sense of the Bible. 
Many of the Essenes^ dissenting from both, maintained that the words of 
the law are of no authority, but that the things expressed by them are im- 
agery, indicative of sacred and divine things. To these contests concern- 
ing the law, were added others on subjects of the highest moment, and par- 
ticularly respecting the punishments and rewards announced in the law. 
The Pharisees supposed them to affect both the body and the soul, and to 
extend beyond the present life, while the Saddueees held to no future ret- 
ributions. The Essenes took a middle course, admitting future rewards 
and punishments, but confining them to the soul. The body they held to 
bo a malignant substance, and the temporary prison of the soul.(8) 

^ 8. Notwithstanding these sects contended about points of such vast 
moment, it does not appear that they resorted to religious persecution of 
each other. Yet this forbearance and moderation, no one acquainted with 



cle&rly show him to be diverse from the Bap- ciet. reg. Bcicnt., Gottinff., 1780. The : 

ti$t. For thev deny, that their John suffered probable conclusion is, mat these people m 
death under Herod ; they say, he died a nat- not to be classed among either Jews, Cbris- 
uial death in a town of Persia, called Sciu9- tians, or Mohanmiedans ; but are of UDcer- 
ter^ and was buried in the adjacent fields of tain origin, and have a religion of their own, 
that town. They state also, that he had a compounded of Judaism/Christianity, Par- 
wife and (our children. Only a few of the aism, and Islamism. For a list of the wii- 
things they relate of their John^ accord with ters who treat of them, see Nos^eWt An- 
what our Scriptures relate of John the Bap- weisung, die, 4 ^74, and Staudlin's kiichL 
tist ; and these few things, like what they Geographie, vol. ii., p. 705. See also A. 
also say of Christ, the^f doubtless learned Neander^ Kirchengesch., b. i., abt. ii., ^ 646, 
from those Christians with whom they asso- note 2 ; and GieteUr^t Text-book of Eccl. 
ciated to avoid the oppressions of the Mo- Hist., translated by Cunningham. Boston, 
hammcdans; and findm^ those things not 1836, voL i., p. 40, note 4; and the Art. 

inconsistent with their faith, and behtg un- Sabier^ in the Conversations-Lexicon. 7V.1 

able, from their extreme ignorance, to refute (8) [For an account of the three Jewish 

them, they embraced and still retain them, sects, see Jo. Trigland^ Syntagma Trinm 

What degree of weight this supposition of Scriptorum illustrium (viz., Jo. Scaliger, 

mine deserves, will better appear when the Joh, Dnuius, and Nicol. Serariiu}, do Ju^ 

sacred books ofthis people, and especially the deorum Sectis. Delft, 1702, 2 vols. 4to. 

book said to be written by their founder JoAn, After these, Ja. Basnagc and Hum, Prii 

shall be published. These were, a few years denux (in their Jewish histories), the authon 

since, introduced into the king's library at of Introductions to the books of the N. Test. 

Paris ; so that we may hope the learned will (and of works on Jewish Antiquities), and 

sooner or later have access to them." ThjBse many others, have described these sects, 

sacred books of the Sabiant of Hedshsr in some more and some less successfully, ifo. 

Persia, have been examined with conaider- sheiniy do Reb. Chnstianor. ante C. M., p. 

able care ; see, among others, M. Norberg, 46. — See also Jotl^s Algem. G^esch. p. It- 

de religione at ling. Sabssorum, in Com. So- tael. Volkes, vol. L, p. 617, &«< — TV.] 
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the history of those times will ascribe to noble and generous principles. 
The Sadducees were supported by the leading men of the nation, and the 
Pharisees by the common people, and, of course, neither sect could rise 
up in hostility against the other without the most imminent hazard. Be- 
sides, on the least appearance of tumult or sedition, the Romans would 
doubtless have punished the ringleaders with severity. We may add that 
the Sadducees were of accommodating, gentlemanly manners, and, from 
the principles of their sect, were averse from all broils and altercations. (0) 

^ 9. The Essence could more easily avoid contention with the other 
sects, because they lived, for the most part, in retired places, and remote 
from intercourse with mankind. They were scattered over Syria, £g3rpt, 
and the neighbouring countries ; and, holding religion to consist in silence 
and meditation, they endeavoured, by a strict mode of life, and by various 
observances, borrowed probably from the Egyptians,(10) to raise themselves 
to higher degrees of virtue. They were not all, however, of the same sen- 
timents. Some lived in celibacy, and made it their care to instruct and 
educate the children of others. Others married wives ; not to gratify their 
natural propensities, but solely to propagate the human race.(ll) Those 
living in Syria held that God may be propitiated by sacrifices, yet they 
believed that they must be offered in a manner very different from the 
common mode among the Jews : hence it appears that they did not reject 
the literal sense of the Mosaic law. But those who inhabited the deserts 
of Eg3rpt maintained that no sacrifice should be presented to God, except 
that of a composed mind, absorbed in the contemplation of divine things ; 
which shows that they put an allegorical sense upon the whole Jewish 
law.(12) 

§ 10. The Therapeuta^ of whom Philo wrote a whole book,(I3) are 
commonly reckoned a branch uf the Essene family ; whence the well- 
known distinction of practical and theoretical Essenes. But whether this 
classification is correct, may be doubted. For nothing is discoverable 
in the customs or institutions of the Therapeuts which evinces abso- 
lutely that they were a branch of the Essenes ; nor has Philo so repre- 
sented them. Who can deny, that other fanatical Jews besides Essenes 
may have united together and formed a society ? But I agree entirely 
with those who regauti the Therapeuts as being Jews who claimed to be 
true disciples of Moses, and as being neither Christians nor Eg3rptian8. 
In reality, they were wild and melancholy enthusiasts, who "led a life in- 
congruous alike with the law of Moses and with sober reason. (14) 

(0) [See Ck>ininentt. de Reb. Chr. ante C. Essay, de Vera notione coens Domini, p. 4» 

M., p. 48, where Dr. M. proves from Jott' subjoined to his Intellectual System. ] 

fhu8 (Antiq. Jud., 1. zriii., c. 1, and 1. xiii., (13) PkUoj de Vita contemplativa, in his 

c. 10) that the Sadducees were all men of works, p. 889. 

wealth ; and (from his Bell. Jud., I. ii., c. 8) (14) The principal writers concerning the 

that they had little sympathy for others. Dr. TherapeuUe are mentioned \iy J. A. Fabri- 

M. thinks he finds the picture of a Sadducee eius^ Lux Salutar. Evang. toti orbi ezor, 

in the rich man described in Luke xyi., 10. cap. iv., p. 55. [The more ample account ot 

— ScU."] the Therapeuts, criyen by Dr. Mosheim in 

(10) See Im, HoUUniuSj Notes on Por- his Commentt. de Keb. Chr., ^tP- 55, &c., 
phyry, de Vita Pythagone, p. 1 1, ed. Kuster. is thus abridged by Schlegel. " The Ther»- 

(11) [See Josephus, de JBello Jud., lib. ii., peuts wished to pass for disciples of Mosea, 
c. 8, ^ 13. — Schl.'\ notwithstanding their wide departure from 

(18) iSeeMoiJmm'9 note on CuinMrth^s him. They gave up all th«ur prajperty, and 
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( 11. It was not possible that any one of these sects should incolcattf 
and diffuse the true principles of virtue and piety. The Pharisees^ as our 
Saviour often laid to their charge, disregarded internal purity ; and by a 
vain ostentation and an austere life, sought for popular appkiuse ; and 
also ascribed more authority to their vain traditions, than to the holy com- 
mandments of God, Matt, xxiii., 13, &c. The Saddueees gave a stimu' 
his to iniquity, and to every lust, by discarding all future rewards and 
punishments. The Essenes, a fanatic and superstitious tribe, made piety 
to consist in a holy indolence and a dislike of mankind ; and thus they 
sundered the ties of society. 

§ 12. When those who assumed the name and the prerogatives of the wise 
were involved in such darkness and such altercations, who can doubt thai 
the religion and piety of the common people were in a low and debased 
state ? They were sunk in deplorable ignorance of divine things, and 
they supposed that they rendered themselves acceptable to God by their 
attention to sacrifices, ablutions, and the other ceremonies prescribed by 
Moses. From this twofold source [the ign<nrance of the people and the 
blindness of their leaders] flowed those polluted morals and that profligate 
life which characterized the greater part of the Jews while Christ was 
among them.(15) Heuce our Saviour compared the people to wandering 
sheep, who had no shepherd. Matt, x., 6 ; xv., 24 ; and their teachers to 
blind men, who attempt to show others the way when they cannot see it 
themselves, Matt, xv., 14 ; John ix., 39. 

betook thcmselyes to retired . situations, The chief adTOcates of thia opinion are B. 

where they lived in solitary huts, without (2« Jf onz/aucon, in the Notes to his Fr. tnoa- 

sacrifices, without any external worship, and lation of Philo, and M. U Quieti, Christianua 

without labour ; mortifying their bodiea by Oriens, torn, ii., p. 332. On the other hand, 

fasting and their souls by unceasing contem- Sealiger, Chamier^ Lightfooi, DaiUi, the 

plation, in order to bring their heaven-bom two BainageM, Prideaux^ Ittig, BuddeuSp 

spirits, now imprisoned m bodies, into light Mosheim, Baumgarien, and recently J. A. 

and liberty, and fit them better for the celes- Orsi (His. Eccles., vol. i., p. 77) and Mtmgef 

tial manaiona after death. They assembled (Preface to Philo's Works) have maintained 

together every seventh day of the week, that they were JewSy and of the sect of £t- 

when, afler hearing a discourse and offering aems. J. J. Lange, in a Dissert. , publiahed 

prayers, they ate together, feeding on salt, in 1721, mainteincd, upon very slender 

and bread, and water. This meal was fol- grounds, that they were Oriental phUoae-- 

lowed by a sacred dance, which they pro- pkersy of melancholy temperament, who had 

tracted through the night and till the dawn imbibed some Jewish notions. And Jo^ 

of day. At fi^st the men and women danced blonsky, in an Essay on the subject, makes 

apart ; afterward, guided by inspiration, they them to be Egyptian priests^ addicted to aa- 

danced together, and laboured by violent trology and other sacred sciences of the 

movements, outcries, songs, and voices, to Egyptians." Dr. Mosheim pertinently ob- 

express the love of God then working in their serves (Com. de Reb., &c., p. 60), "The 

souls. Into such follies can human reason Christian monks, who evidently originated 

fall when it has mistaken notions of God in Egypt, borrowed their peculiarities from 

and of human nature. It is still debated the practical Essenes; for nothing can be 

whether these Therapcutae were Christians, more similar than the rules and regulations 

or Jews, or heathen philosophers. Eusebms of the ancient monks and those of the Ea- 

(Hist. Eccles., I. ii.,c. 17) regarded them aa senes, as described by Josephus. On the 

Christian moTtks, established in Egypt by St. other hand, the Christian solitaries, called 

Mark ; and many Romish writers, to support Eremites, copied after the theoretical Es' 

the high antiquity of monkery, zealously de- senes, or Thtrapeuta.** — Tr."} 

fend this opinion. The whole of this con- (16) [A striking passage relative to the 

troversy may bo seen in the Lettres pour et vicious lives of the Jews, in our Saviour's 

contre la fameuse question, si les solitaires time, occurs m Josephus^ Bell. Jud., lib. v.^ 

wpelles Therapeutes, dont a parl6 Philon le c. 13, f 6.— iScA/.] 
Joif, etoient Chretiena. Piria, 1712, ISmo. 
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§ 13. To all these stains on the character of the Jews in the time of Christ^s 
advent, must be added the attachment of many to the Oriental philosophy, 
in regard to the origin of the wo:Jd, and to the indubitable offspring of that 
philosophy, the Kahhala. That many Jews were infected with this sys- 
tem is placed beyond all doubt, both by the sacred books of the New Tes- 
tament and by the early history of the Christian church.(iO) It is certain 
that the founders of several of the Gnostic sects wero Jews. And the 
followers of such systems of philosophy must have differed widely from 
the other Jews, in their views of the Grod of the Old Testament, and in their 
views of Moses, of the creation, and of the Messiah. For they held the 
world's creator to be a different being from the supreme Gk>d, and that his 
domination over the human race was to be destroyed by the Messiah. 
From such opinions would originate a monstrous system, widely different 
from the genuine religion of the Jews. 

§ 14. The outward forms of worship established by Moses were less 
corrupted than the other parts of religion. Yet men of the greatest learn- 
ing have observed that various rites were introduced into the temple itself^ 
which we search for in vain in the divine ritual. It appears that the Jews, 
on becoming acquainted with the sacred rites of the neighbouring nations, 
and with those of the Greeks and Romans, were so captivated with a 
number of the ceremonies practised in idol worship, that they did not hes- 
itate to adopt them, and to superadd them as ornamental to the rites of 
God's appointment. (17.) 

§ 15. For this great corruption of a nation, which God had selected for 
his peculiar people, various causes may be assigned. In the first place, 
their fathers had brought back with them from Chaldea and the adjacent 
countries, and had introduced into Palestine, many foolish and vain opin- 
ions wholly unknown to the founders of the nation. (18) And from the 
time of the conquest of Asia by Alexander the Great the customs and 
dogmas of the Greeks were disseminated among the Persians, the Syrians, 
the Arabians, and likewise among the Jews, who before were rude in let- 
ters and philosophy.(19) The excursions, also, which many Jews were 
accustomed to make into the neighbouring countries, especially into Egypt 
and Phoenicia, in pursuit of wealth, caused various errors and fancies of the 
pagan nations to spread among the Hebrews. And lastly, Herod the Great 
and his sons, and likewise the Roman procurators and soldiers, undoubt- 
edly planted in the country many foreign institutions and pollutions. Oth- 
er causes will readily occur to those acquainted with the Jewish histoiy 
ai^er the times of the Maccabees. 

§ 16. But, notwithstanding their numerous faults, the people generally 
manifested the strongest attachment to the law of Moses, and were very 
careful of its honour and authority. Hence they erected throughout the 
country houses of worship, with the Greek appellation of Synagogues ; in 
which the people assembled for prayer, and to listen to the public ex- 
pounders of the law. Schools also were established in the principal 

(16) See J. C. Wolf, Biblioth. Ebraica, (18) See Tho. Gale, on Jamblichtu de 
vol. ii., 1. vii., c. i., ^ 9, p. 206. mysteriia Aegyptiorum, p. 206. Nor does 

(17) See JoAn iSpencCT*, de Legibus ritual. Josephus conceal this fact, Antiq. Jud., L 
▼eter. Ebrsorum, torn, ii., lib. !▼., where iii., c. 7, ^ 2. 

he treaU particularly of Jewish rites bor- (19) [Le CUrc, Epist. crit. ix., p. 250. 
rowed from the Gentiles and not to be found — SchLI 
in the law of God. 
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towns, where literary men instmcted the yoath in both diTine and hnmui 
knowledge.(20) That these institutions had considerable influence to 
preserve the law inviolate, and to check in some degree the progress of 
wickedness, no one can hesitate to belieye. 

§ 17. The Samaritans, who wonhij[q)ed on Moimt ChriMim, and who 
lived in yimlent hostility with their neighboon the Jews, were equally op- 
pressed, and were, in an equal degree, ^ authors of their own calamities* 
It appeara, from the history of those times, that the Samaritans 8ufi*ered as 
much as the Jews from the machinations of factious and unprincipled men ; 
although they had, perhaps, not so many religious sects. That their re- 
ligion was less pure than the Jewish, Christ himself has testified, John iv., 
32. And yet they seem to have had more correct views of the offices of the 
Messiah than the mass of the Jews had, John iv., 26. Though we are not 
to believe all that the Jews have said respecting their opinions, yet it is 
undeniable, that the Samaritans adulterated the pure docUrines -of the Old 
Testament with profane mixtures of pagan errora.(21) 

§ 18. The narrow limits of Palestine could not contain the very munsr- 
ous nation of the Jews. Hence, when our Saviour was born, there was 
almost no considerable province which did not contain a large number of 
Jews, who employed themselves in traffic and the mechanic arts. These 
Jews, in the countries beyond Palestine, were protected against the vio- 
lence and abuse of the inhabitants by the public laws, and by the injunctions 
of the magistrates.(22) Yet they were in most places exceedingly odious 
to the mass of people, on account of their singularity as to religion and 
customs. The special providence of God is undoubtedly to be recognised 
in the disperaion of this people (who were the depositaries of the true to- 
ligion, that which inculcates the worehip of the one God) over nearly the 
whole world, so that their example might put superstition to shame, and 
in some measure prepare the way for the Christian religion. 

(20) See Camp. Vitringa, de Synagoga ten, Geschichte der Religiongpart., p. 274, 
Veterei 1. iii., c. v., and 1. i., c. v., vii dec. — Schl.'\ 

{Prideaux, Connexions, &c., pt. i., b. vi., (22) See Ja. Gronovtut, Decreta Romans 

anno 445. — Tr.'\ et Asiatica pro Judsis, ad cultum d i v iw un 

(21) The principal writers cotieorninff the per Asiae Minoris tubee secure obeundom. 
Samaritans are enumerated by X G, Carp- Luffd. Bat., 1712, 8vo. [For a candid and 
zovt Critica Sacra Vet. Test., pt. ii., cap. vi., iaitSfal account of the state of the Jews, both 
p. 696. [The most valuable are Chr. Cd- in Palestine and out of it, the English reader 
Ittrttt*, Hist, gentis Samarit, in his Diss, is referred to Lardner's Credibility of the 
Acad., p. 109, dtc. Jokn Marin, Antiq. ec- Gospel History, pt. i., vol. i., ch. ii.-vi. See 
cles. orient. Ja. Basnage, Histoire des Ju- also J. JIf. Joat's Algem. Gescl des Inrn^ 
ifs, torn, ii., lib. ii., c. 1-13. H. Relandj elit. Volke., b. viii., voL ii., p. i tc., Bev- 
de Samaritanis, in his Diss. Miscell., pt. ii., lin, 1832. — TV.] 

(if. Prideaux, Connexions), and Baumgar-' 
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CHAPTER in. 

THS UFB or JB8V8 CHRIST. 

4 1. The Bizth of Christ.— 4 8. Hit Childhood uid Youth.— 4 3. His Precnrsor, John B.— 
4 4. His subsequent Life. — 4 6> He appoints twelve Apostles, and seven^ Disciples.-— 
4 6. Reason of this Number. — 4 '^' r%me of Christ out of Judea.— 4 S- ouccess of his 
Ministiy. — f 9. His Death. — 4 10. His Resurrection and Ascension to Heaven. 

§ !• So many and so virulent diseases of the human race demanded the 
aid of a divine physician. Therefore the Son of Grod himself descended 
from heaven upon Palestine, in the close of the reign of Herod the Great ; 
and joining himself to human nature, he showed himself to mortals, a teacher 
that cannot err, and at once their sponsor at the court of Heaven and their 
king. In what year this salutary light rose upon the world, the most per- 
severing efforts of the learned have not been able fully to ascertain. Nor 
will this surprise us, if we consider that the earliest Christians knew not the 
day of their Saviour's birth, and judged differently on the subject.(i) But 
of what consequence is it that we know not the year or day when this light 

(1) Most of the opinions of the learned, fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Casar. 

conceminff the year of Christ's birth, are Now the reign of Tiberius may be consid- , 

collected by J, A. FalniciuM, Bibliographia ered as commencing at the time he became * 

Antiquar., cap. vii., ^ ix., p. 187. sole emperor, in August of the year of Rome 

[Respecting the year of Christ's birth, the 767 ; or (as there is some reason to suppose 

mquisiuve reader is remitted to the elaborate that Augustus made him partner in the gov- 

chronoloffists, Scaliger, PetaviuSf Uther^ emment two years before he died) we may 

dec., and to the more voluminous eccles. begin his reign in the jear of Rome 765. 

historians, NtUalis Alexander, Pagi, dec. The 15th year of Tibenus will therefore be 

But, not to leave the common reader wholly either the year of Rome 781 or 779. From 

uninformed on the subject, a few general which deduct 30, and we have the year of 

observations will here be made. The birth Rome 751 or 749 for the year of Christ's 

of Christ was first made an era, firom which birth ; the former Itoo, and the latter ftmr 

to reckon dates, bv Dumynue Exiguut, years earlier than the Dionysian computti- 

about A.D. 532. 6e supposed Christ to lion. Comparing these results with those 

have been bom on the 25th December, in obtained from the death of Herod, it is ^en- 

tbe year of Rome 753, Lentulus and Piso erally supposed the true time of Chnst's 

consuls. And this computation has been birth was the year of Rome 749, or four 

followed, in practice, to this day ; notwith- years before the vulgar era. But the con« 

standing the learned are well agreed that it elusion is not certain, because there is un- 

must be incorrect. To ascertain the true certainty in the data. (1) It is not certain 

lime of Christ's birth, there are tvso principal that we ought to reckon Tiberius's reisn as 

isia sfibided by the evanselistp. I. It is beginning two years before the death of Au- 

dear, from Matth. ii., 1, &c., that Christ gustus. (8) Luke says " about thirty years 

was bom before the death of Herod the Great, of age." This is indefinite, and may be un- 

who died about Easter, in the vear of Rome derstood of twenty-nine, thirty, or tmrty-one 

749 or 760. (Loriner, Credibil., pt. L, vol. years. (3) It is not certain in which of the 

iL, ttspendix.) Now, iif Christ was bom in two years mentioned Herod died ; nor hew 

the December next before Herod's death, it Umg before that event the Saviour was bora, 

most have been in the year of Rome 748 or — Kespecting the month and day of Christ's 

749 ; and, of course, four, if not five, years birth, we are left ahnost mbolly to conjecture. 

•Dlerior to die Dionysian or vulgar era. II. The disagreement of the early fathers, is evi- 

* It is probable, from Lo. iii., 1, 8, 23, that dence that the day was not celebrated as a 

Jesus was about thirty yesn of age in the festival in the apostolic times.— -TV.] 

Vol. I.— F 
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first shone, since we fully know that it has appeared, and that there is no 
obstacle to our enjoying its splendour and its warmth ? 

§ 2. An account of the birth, lineage, family, and parents of Christ, is 
left us by the four inspired writers who give the history of his life. But 
they say very little respecting his childhood and youth. When a young 
child he was rescued from the cruelty of Herod by the flight of the family 
into Egypt, Matthew ii., 13. When twelve years of age he disputed pub- 
licly in the temple with the most learned Jewish doctors upon religious 
subjects. Afterward, till he was thirty years of age, he lived with his pa- 
rents as a dutiful and affectionate son, Luke ii., 51, 62. Divine wisdom 
has not seen fit to give us more particulars ; nor is it certain, though many 
think it so, that Christ worked at the trade of his foster-father, Joseph, who 
was a carpenter. Yet there were certain vain and deceitful persons in for- 
mer times, who ventured to fill up this obscure part of our Saviour*s life with 
extravagant and ridiculous fables.(2) 

§ 3. In the thirtieth year of his age he entered on the offices for which 
he came into the world. To render his ministry more useful to the Jews, 
John, the son of a Jewish priest, a man grave and venerable in his whole 
manner of life, was commissioned of God to proclaim the advent of the 
Messiah who had been promised to the fathers. He called himself the 
precursor of the Messiah ; and being full of holy zeal, he exhorted the Jews 
to amend their lives and purify their hearts, and thus prepare themselves 
for the coming, or, rather, for the actual presence of the Son of God ; and 
those who professed repentance and reformation, he initiated in the ap- 
proaching kingdom of the Saviour, by immersion in the Jordan, Matthew 
iii., 2, &c. ; John i., 22, ^c. Jesus himself, before commencing his pub- 
lic ministry, chose to receive a solemn lustration in the waters of Jordan 
at the hands of John ; in order, as he tells us, that he might not appear to 
neglect any part of the Jewish law and religion. (3) 

6 4. It is not necessary to enter here into a particular detail of the life 
and actions of Jesus Christ. All Christians know that for more than three 
years, amid great trials and afflictions, and surrounded by snares and perils, 
he instructed the Jewish people in the counsels and purposes of the Most 
High ; that he omitted nothing that could allure both the ignorant multi- 
tude and the well informed ; that he led a life so spotless and holy, that no 
suspicion whatever could attach to him ; and that, by stupendous miracles 
of a salutary and beneficial character, and such as acconled with the na- 
ture of his mission, he placed the truth of the religion he taught beyond all 
controversy. 

§ 5. As this religion was to be propagated throughout the world, it was 
necessary for him to select some persons to be his constant companions and 
intimates ; who should be able to state and testify to posterity and to the re- 

(2) SeeacoUectionofthe8efable8byJ.il. (3) [See, concerning John the Baptut, 

Fa^rictW, Cod. Apoc. N.T., torn. i. [The Chr. CeUarius^ two IKss. de Vita, carcero 

works here referred to, are the Gospel of the et supplicio Jo. Bapt. in his Diss. Acad., pt, 

nativity of Mary ; the Previous Gospel, ascri- i., p. 169, and pt. ii., p. 373. Tho, ItHgf 

bod to James the Just ; the Gospel of the in- Historia eccles. Imi. Seculi Selecta Capita, 

fancy of Christ, ascribed ioThomat ; the Gos- cap. 8, sect. 4, and Witsins, Miscell. Sacra, 

pel of the Infancy, 6lc., translated from the torn, ii., p. 464, &c. — Schl. Also G. B. 

Arabic ; all of which are stufied with marvel- Wintr^ Biblisches Realworterbucb, Article 

lous tales of miracles and prodigies, fit only to Johaimes.-*7V ] 
•muse the ignorant and •upeiatitiotw. — XV.] 
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notett nations, with the greatest assurance and authority, the events of his 
life, his miracles, and his whole system of doctrine. Therefore, from the 
Jews about him, he chose twelve messengers whom he distinguished from 
others by the tide of Apostles. They were plebeians, poor, and illiterate ; 
for he would not employ the rich, the eloquent, and the learned, lest the 
success of their mission should be ascribed to natural causes and to hu« 
man means, 1 Corinthians i., 21. These he once sent forth among the 
Jews during his lifetime, Matthew x., 7 ; but afterward he retained them 
constantly near him, that they might witness all that he said or did. (4) 
But, that the people might not lack religious instruction, he commissioned 
seventy otlier disciples to travel at large through Judea, Luke x., 1. 

§ 6. The learned have inquired, why the Saviour appointed just twelve^ 
neither more nor less, to be apostles, and just seventy to be disciples ; and 
various conjectures are offered on the subject. But it being manifest from 
the words of Christ himself, Matthew xix., 28; Luke xxii., 30, that the 
number of the apostles had reference to the number of the tribes of Israel, 
there can scarcely be a doubt that he wished to indicate to th^ Jews that 
he was the supreme Lord and Pontiff over the whole Hebrew race, which 
was divided into twelve tribes. The seventy disciples were just equal in 
number to the senators composing the Sanhedrim or the grand council of 
the nation ; and this justifies the conjecture that Christ intended by the 
choice of the seventy, to admonish the Jews that the authority of their 
Sanhedrim was now at an end, and that all power in religious matters was 
vested in him alone.(5) 

§ 7. Jesus himself gave instruction to none but Jews ; nor did he allow 
his disciples to travel among other nations as teachers while he continued 
on earth, Matthew x., 5, 6 ; xv., 24. Yet the extraordinary deeds he per- 
formed leave us no room to doubt, that his fame very early extended to 
other nations. There are respectable writers who state that Abgarus^ 
king of Edessa, being dangerously sick, sent a letter to Christ imploring 

(4) [Dr. Mosheim has a long note in the an. ad HaBres., zxx. P. Wesseling^ de Ar- 

parallel passage of his Comment, de Rebus chontibus Jud., p. 91. Walck (of Gottin- 

t)hr. ante C. M., p. 49, the substance of gen), Hist. Patriarch. Jud., and <Sutcer, The- 

which is this : The title Apostles was giv- saur. Eccles., tom. i., p. 477. — Tr^l 

en to those principal men whom the iSgh (6) [There are two factitious lists of tha 

priests retained as their private counsel- seventy disciples now extant, which are 

tors, and whom they occasionally sent as falsely ascribed to /ft;ipo/y<u« and to Dori^Ae- 

their legates to the foreign Jews, either to us. They may be seen in various works ; e. 

•collect the yearly tax for £e temple or to ex- g., J. A. Fairicius, Lux. Evang., dec, p. 

ecute other commissions. We have not, in- 115-118, and annexed to the books de Vita 

deed, a direct testimony at hand, proving et morte Mosis, ed. Fabricius; and in T. 

that the title of apostles was given to such Ittig^ Hist, eccles. Imi Saecul., p. 472. That 

legates of the high priests in the days of no sort of credit is due to them, is shown by 

Christ. Yet there is intimation of this in i//t^, ubi supra; by D. B(<mi2«/{,de£piscopi8 

Gal. i., 1, and Jerome so understood the et Presbyt., p. 93, and by others. Eusebins, 

passage. See his Commentt., dec., 0pp., Hist. Eccles., i., 12, expressly declares that 

torn, ix., p. 124. And that after the de- no catalogue of the seventy disciples was to 

•traction of Jerasalem, the legates of the be found any where in his day. The two lists 

Jewish patriarch* (who stood in the place neariy agree ; and they are evidently made 

of high priests) were called apostles, is fully • up by collecting together, without the least 

proved. See Jerome, ubi supra, and Euse- judgment, nearly ul the names of Chris- 

oms on Isa., ch. xviii., 2. See also Ja, tians mentioned in the N. Testament, and 

Gothofred on Cod. Theodos., tom. vi., p. particularly those in the salutations of PaoL 

S61» ed. Ritter. Ditm, Pitamus, on Epiph- — 7r.] 
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his assisttnce, and that Christ not only wrote an answer to the king, but also 
sent him his picture.(6) It is the prevailing opinion that not only the let- 
ters of Christ and Ahgarus, but likewise the whole story, are a fabrica- 
tion. (7) And I would by no means take upon me to support the credit of 
the letters ; yet I see no very weighty reason for rejecting altogether the 

whole story. 

§ 8. The numerous proofs of the divine authority of Christ, induced 
▼ery many of the Jews to revere him as the Son of God : but the leading 
men, especially the Pharisees and the chief priests, whose vices and crimes 
he freely reproved, plotted against his life ; because they were fearful of 
losing their honours and privileges, if Christ should continue publicly to 
teaclu For a long time the machinations of these ungodly men were in- 
effectual. But at last, his ungrateful disciple, Judas, disclosing the place 
of his master's nocturnal retirement, he was seized by soldiers at the com- 
mand of the Sanhedrim, and ordered to bo tried for his life. 

§ 0. He was first arraigned before the Jewish high priest and senale, 
where he was accused of having violated the law, and blasphemed the 
majesty of God. Thence he was dragged to the tribunal of Pilate^ the 
Roman procurator ; and there accused of sedition, and of treason against 
Cssar. Neither of these accusations could have satisfied fair and upright 
judges. But the clamours of the people, which were instigated by the iiw 
religious priests, compelled Pilate, though reluctantly, to pass sentence of 
death upon him. As he had come into our world to make expiation for 
the sins of men, and as he knew that all the objects of his abode among 
men were accomplished, he voluntarily submitted to be nailed to a croM, 
on which he yielded up his spotless soul to God. 

( 10. On the third day after his burial he reassumed that life which he 
hau voluntarily laid down ; and by showing himself alive, he made it man- 
ifest that man is no longer insolvent to divme justice. He now continued 
forty days with his disciples, employing the time very much in giving them 
instruction. To his enemies he would not show himself visibly ; among 
other reasons, because he knew that those unprincipled men, who had be- 
fore accused him of sorcery, would impudenUy affirm that it was only a 
■poctro that appeared, bearing his likeness, and produced by the power of 
the devil. At length he ascended up to heaven in the full view of his 
disciples, after commissioning them to preach the Gospel to all nations. 

(A) KunhiuB, Hist. Eccles., 1. i., c. 13. Hiatoria Edessena et Osroena, 1. iii.,p. 104^ 

(Hertt is tho earlioat notice of these Letlera. J. S. Aaaeman, Biblioth. orient. Clem. Vat^ 

^or the earliest history of the yichire^ see torn i., p. 664. [** As to the picture, which 

E^Mi£nu9, Hist. Eccles, I. iv., c. 27. See is still jpreserved, and shown at Rome, Xi. 

the liotters themselvee, with notes, in] J. BtauMoore has fully exposed the fable, in his 

A. f*«AnciMt, Codex Apociyphus N. Test., Dis. des Images de main divine ; in the 

lom i., p. 317. Biblioth. Germanique, torn, zviii., p. 10,** 

(7) See A. Aifiuyc, Histoire des Juiis, &c. Moaheim, de Rebus Christ., dec., p. 

torn, i., tt. 18, p. 600. Thsopk, 8igf. Bayer, 73.] 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PROSPEROUS BYSNTS OF THB CHIHICH. 

^ 1. Effusion of the H. Spirit on the ApoBtles. — ^ 2. They preach to Jews and Samari- 
tans. — ^ 3. Election of a new Apostle.---^ 4. Paulas Conversion. — ^ 6. Attention to 
the Poor, and a Community of GoodSf in the Church. — ^ 6. Many Chuxches planted 
by the Apostles. — ^ 7. Respect for Christ among the Pagans.—^ 8. Causes of the 
rapid Progress of Christianity. — ^ 9. Extraordinary Gifts of the early Christians.— 
^10. Fictitious Causes assigned for the Progress of Christianity. 

§ 1. When Jesus was seated at the right hand of the Eternal Father, 
the first proof he gave of his majesty and power was on the fiftieth day(l j 
after his death, by the effusion of the Holy Spirit upon his disciples and 
friends on earth, Acts ii., 1, &c. On receiving this celestial ?ift and 
teacher, they were freed from all their former ignorance and blindness of 
mind, and endued with astonishing alacrity and power to fulfil the duties 
of their office. With these mental endowments was joined the knowledge 
of various foreign languages, which was indispensable to them in giving 
instruction to dififerent nations ; and also a firm reliance on the promise of 
Christ J that Grod would aid them as often as should be necessary by mira- 
cles. (2) 

§ 2. Relying on these divine aids, the disciples, in accordance with the 
Saviour's injunctions (Luke xxiv., 47 ; Acts i., 8 ; xiii., 46), first laboured to 
bring the Jews to subject themselves to Christ. Nor was this labour with- 
out efiect, for many thousands of them soon became Christians, Acts ii., 
41 ; iv., 4. Next they proceeded to the Samaritans, which also accorded 
with their instructions. Acts i., 8. And here, too, they gathered a Christian 
church. Acts viii., 14. Lastly, after spending many years at Jerusalem, 
and regulating and confirming the churches of Christ in Palestine and the 
neighbouring regions, they travelled abroad among various nations, and 
their labours were everywhere attended with the greatest success. (3) 

§ 3. The first care of the apostles after the Saviour's ascension, was to 
complete the number of twelve apostles established by Christy by electing 

(1) [From the terms here used by Dr. (3) [It appears from the book of Acts^ 
Moahttm^ it would seem that he supposed that the apostles, or, at least, most of them, 
the eflusion of the Holy Spirit on the day of remained in and near Jerusalem for sereral 
Pentecost, took place on the Jewish Sabbath, years after the ascension ; but how long they 
or Saturday y and not on Sunday t as many continued together is uncertain. There was 
hare supposed. — Tr."} anciently a tradition, which Eusehiut states 

(2) [In his Comment, de Rebus Christ. (Hist. Eccles., ▼. 18) on the authority of 
ante C. M., p. 76, £hr. Mosheim. states, that Apollomus, a writer of the second century, 
be does not account the power of working as does Clemens Alex. (Strom, vi., c. 5) 
miradei among the supernatural gifts, be- from a spurious work, Prtedicatio Petri, that 
cause such power neither was, nor could be, the Saviour enjoined upon his apostles not to 
conferred on men, Omnipotence alone being leave Jerusalem till twelve years after his as- 
able to work miracles ; so that /at'/A to pray cension. About so long they probably con- 
for them, and to expect them, at the hands tinned there ; and their being divinely guided 
of God, was all that the H. Ghost actually in most of their movements might give rise 
imparted to the Apoatlea.— 7>.] to the tnditioiL— TV.] 
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a mott worthy person to the place of Judas, who had laid yiolent hands on 
hiniiielf. Therefore, the little company of ChrisCs servants at Jerusalem 
boing assembled, two men, the most noted for their piety and faith in 
Christy Barsabas and Matthias^ were proposed as the most worthy of that 
olFice. One of these, Matthias, being designated by lot — as it is commonly 
Bup[>osed, or elected by the major vote of all the persons present, vras con- 
stituted the twelllh apostle. Acts i., 15, &c.(4) 

§ 4. As these twelve ambassadors of Christ were all of them plain, il- 
literate men, and as the Christian community, now in its infancy, needed 
a man who could attack and vanquish the Jewish doctors and Uie pagan 
philosophers with their own weapons, Jesus Christ himself, by a voice 
fn)ni heaven, soon after appointed a thirteenth apostle ; namely, Saul^ who 
afterward assumed the name of Paul, a man who had been a most virulent 
enemy of the Christians, but who was well skilled in the Jewish learning, 
and not ignorant of the Grecian, Acts ix., 1, Slc. To this truly admirable 
man, whether we consider his courage, his force of mind, or his patience 
and perseverance in trials and labours — how much the Christian world is 
indebted, is manifest from the Acts of the Apostles and from his own 
Epistles. 

§ 6. The first of all the Christian churches founded by the apostles, 
was that of Jerusalem ; and after the form and model of this, all the others 
of that age were constituted. That church, however, was governed im- 
mediately by the apostles ; to whom the presbyters and the deacons or 
overseers of the poor were subject. Though the people had not with- 
drawn themselves from the Jewish worship, yet they held their own sep- 
arate meetings ; in which they were instructed by the apostles and pres- 
byters, offered up their united prayers, celebrated in the sacred supper the 
memorial of Jes^ts Christ, of his death, and the salvation he procured, and 
afterward manifested their mutual love, partly by their liberality to the 
poor, and partly by those temperate repasts, which from their design were 
called love-feasts, Acts ii., 42.(5) Among the virtues for which this 
primitive church of Christ was distinguished, the care of the poor and 
needy is most conspicuous. For the rich liberally supplied the wants of 
all the brotherhood, and with such promptitude and tenderness that, Luke 
says, they had all things common, kcta ii., 44 ; iv., 32. But it is manifest 
from the expressions used by Peter in Acts v., 4, as well as from other 
considerations, that the declaration of Luke should not be understood, as h 
generally has been, of their possessing in common, but only of their usii^ 
in common. (6) 

(4) [Dr. Mosheim has a long note in the C. Mag., 113-116. If Moeheim'a interpc^ 

parallel place in hia Comment, de Rebus tation of that text is erroneous, as most in* 

Christ., &c., p. 78-80, in which he aims to terpreters think it is, this account of the 

prove that idoxav K^povf aiTuv, in Acts i., mode of worship in the apostolic church 

26, signifies they gave their votes ; and not, rests on a slender basis. — Tr.] 
as it is commonly understood, they out their (6) [** It is an ancient opinion, thousfa 

tots. But his interpretation is veiy general- not older than the fourth century, that in the 

ly rejected. — Tr.} church of Jerusalem there was such a com* 

(6) [Dr. Mosheim understood Acts ii., munily of goods ^ as existed among the an- 

42, as descriptive of the several parts of cient Essence, and afterward among the 

the ordinary public worship of these primi- monks. But this opinion is destitute of any 

tive Christians, rather than of their Chris- solid foundation, resting solely on the decla- 

tian character and conduct in general. See ration of Luke, that they bad all things com- 

hia Comment, de Rebus Chria&aoomm ante mon. See my Diss, de Vera natura com- 
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§ 6. The ambassadors of Christ on leaving Jerusalem travelled over a 
great part of the world, and in a short time collected numerous religious 
societies in various countries. Of the churches they founded, not a small 
number is mentioned in the sacred books, especially in the Ads of the Apos- 
tle8.(7) Besides these, there can be no doubt they collected many others, 
both by their own efforts and by the efforts of their followers. But how far 
they travelled, what nations they visited, or when and where they died, is 
exceedingly dubious and uncertain.(8) The stories often told respecting 
their travels among the Gauls, the Britons, the Spaniards, the Germans, the 
Americans, the Chinese, the Indians, and the Russians, are too recent and 
fantastic to be received by an inquisitive lover of the truth. (9) A great 

munionis bonorum in Ecclesia Hierosolym., lekvea this statement to stand as it is ; which 

which is the first in the second volume of is proof that he had nothing to allege against 

my Dissertt. ad Historiam Eccl. pertinen- it. Philip is expressly declared not to have 

tea." — Moahdm, de Reb. Christ., dec., p. suffered martyrdom, but to have died and 

118.] been buried at Hierapolis; so am Poly- 

(7) [The names of these churches are col- craiety in his Epistle to Victor, in Eusebius, 
lected by P. J. Hartmannt de Rebus gestis Hist. Eccl., v. 24. Baroniu* indeed, (An- 
Christianor . sub Apostolis, cap. vii., p. 107; nals, A.D. 35, ^ 141), and after him many 
and by J, A. Fabridus, Lux JBvangelii toti others maintain, that this was not Philip the 
orbi exoriens, cap. v., p. 83, dec] apostUy but Philip one of the seven deacons 

(8) [" It is a very ancient and current re- of Jerusalem. But PolycratcM says express- 
port, confirmed by many witnesses, that all ly, that he was one of the twelve apoetlee. A 
the i^XMtles suffered public martyrdom ; with still stronger argument is, that all the wri- 
the exception of St. John, who died a nat- ters of the three first centuries, and among 
ural deatn at Ephesus. And this opinion is them, such as contended for the high disni- 
•o firmly believed, by many who would ty of the martyrs in opposition to the VaJen- 
DOt be thought credulous, that to call it in tinians, viz., TertuUian, Clement Alex., and 
question, is to run some hazard of being Origeuy never mention but three of the apoa- 
charged with slandering those holy men. ties as being martyrt ; namely, Peter, Paul, 
Such as please, may believe the account ; and Jamet the elder. See Teriullian, Scor- 
but let them not be offended if I declare place, cap. xv. I am therefore led to be- 
the martyrdom of most of the apostles to be lieve, that the common reports respecting 
less certain than they suppose. That Peter, the sufferings of Christ's ambassadors were 
Paul, and James died violent deaths, I be- fabricated after the days of Constantino. 
lieve, on the testimony of the numerous an- And two causes might lead to such reports, 
cient authors ; but that the other apostles (1) The extravagant estimation in which 
did so, I cannot feel so certain. As my martyrdom was held, made it seem necea- 
first ground of doubt, a very ancient wri- sary to rank the apostles among the martyrs. 
ter of the second century, Heracleon, a Val- (2) The ambiguity of the word frnprvp, 
entinian indeed, but no contemptible man, martyr, which properly signifies a toitneae, in 
cited by Clemens. Alex., Strom., 1. iv., c. 9, which sense Christ himself called his apoa- 
denies that Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Levi, ties fmprvpeg (Acts i., 8, see also Acts ii., 
and others confessed Chnst before ma^is- 32), might lead the more ignorant to believe 
tiatea, and were put to death for so domg. and to amplify these fablea.*' Mosheim, de 
He is uxging that the public confession of Rebus Christ, ante C. M.,p. 81-84, abhdg- 
himself required by the Saviour, Matt, x.,* ed considerably. — TV.] 

dS, may be made by a holy and Christian (9) [" There is not one of the European 

Ufe, aa well as by a public avowal before a per- nations that does not glory, in either an apoa- 

•ecuting magistrate ; and he statea as proof, tie or some one of the seventy disciples, or 

'Ov yap iravrec 6i au^Ofuvoi ufioXoytiaav at least in some early saint commissioned 

Tfv oia Tvc ^<^C ^Itfioioyiav, koI k^Wov. by an apostle, as having come among them 

IS^ uv UardaioCi ^i^nnoc, Aevtg, koi and collected a Christian church. The 5pa»- 

4A^< iroX^i,for not all that were saved, iardt say, that the apostles Paul and James 

made that eonfessum in words (before ma^ the elder, with many of the seventy disciples 

ffiatrates) and so died. Of this number was and other asaistanu of the apostles, intro- 

MaUhew, Philip, Thomas, Levi, and many duced the light of the sospel into their courts 

others. Clement, though he disapproves try. And a Spaniara would bring himself 

•evoral things in tlie passage be quotes, into trouble, if he should confipont Uiis opior 
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part of these fabulous stories were got up after the days of Ckarkmogmi; 
when most of the Christian churches contended as Tehemently about the 

antiquity of their origin, as sTer did the Arcadians, the Egyptians, or the 
Greeks. 

ion. The French contend thmt Cre9cen»t a Test, and a few otiier aocieot moamnmiM, 
dieciple and companion of PmUj DUnnitnu a Urge part is dabtoos and uncertain. Sont 
Uie Athenian Axeopaffite, Lmzmtus, Mary things, however, ha?e mora credibOity and 
Magdalene^ dec., first nrought their country- verisimilitude than others. I ¥roiild not m* 
men to profess Christ. Amons the Italuau ject all that is clearW att ee t c d bj Or^fca, 
there is scarcely a city which does not pro- Eusebiu»t Gregory HaxioMun, PamiSmf, 
fees to have received the gospel and their Jerome^ Socraiety and some oclier Hiciwi 
first minister from Paul or Pettr. See writers quoted by Eusebios ; but what is at- 
P. Giannone, Histoire civile du royaume testedonly by authors subsequent to theeef or 
de Naples, torn, i., p. 74, 76. And at this unknown, I would not readily beiieva, nnlen 
day, a man could not escape the charge of facts offer themselves to corxobontetho tasti- 
hercsy, who should raise a question on this mony." Following these judicious nlea of 
subject. See J. Lamy^ Delicin eruditoruro, JHotheifn^ we may believe that Peier^ aftar 
tom. viii., Ptef , and tom. xi., Preface. The preaching long in Judea, and other puts of 
(rtrmant assert that Maierruu, Valerianus, Syria, probably visited Batnrlon, Asia Minor, 
and many others were sent among them by and finally Rome, where be was cmcifiAd. 
the apostles ; and that these legates of St. PouTm history is given in the Acta to about 
Peter and of the other apostles baptized a A.D. 64. He was probably released from 
large number of persons. The Brilish captivity, visited Judea, Aaia Minor, and 
think that St. Paul (as they infer from Greece, and returning to Rome, was then 
CUmtna Rom. first Epistle to the Corinthi- beheaded about A.D. 67 or 68. John ro- 
ans), Simon Zelotes, Arutobulus, and espe- mained many years in Judea, and aftervraid 
cially Joteph of Arimathea, were the found- removed to Ephosus, where he lived to a 
ers of their church. The Russiant, Polee, very advanced age, dying about A.D. 100. 
and Pnutiangf honour St. Andrew as the He was banished to F^tmos about A.D. 00^ 
founder of their churches. All this and and was greatly revered. Jamee the elder, 
much more passed for sober truth, so long (brother of John) was put to death by Herod 
as sacred and human learning lay buried in Agrippa, about A.D. 44, (Acts zii., 1). 
shades and darkness. But at this day the Jamet the younser, the aon of AlphBuai 
most learned and wise admit, that most of spent his life in Judea, long presided Ofur 
these stones were fabricated after the age the church of Jerusalem, and there suflerod 
of Charlemagne, by men who were ignorant martyrdom, a little before the destruction of 
or crafty, and eager to secure distinction to Jerusalem. Andrew probably laboured on 
their churches. See Aug. CalmeVa His- the shores of the Black Sea, near the mod- 
toirede Lorraine, tom. i., p. zzvi. Le Beuf^ cm Constantinople, and perhaps in Greceo. 
Diss, sur rhistoire de France, tom. i., p. 192, Philips either the anostle or the evangelist, im 
dec. Jo. Lffvnot, Diss, qua locus Sulpitii reported to have ended his days at Hierapdlia, 
Severi de primis Grallis martyribus defendi- in Phrygia. Thomas seems to have travelled 
tur, 0pp., tom. ii., pt. i., p. 184. I commend eastward, to Parthia, Media, Persia, and In- 
these writers, yet cannot agree with them dia. Bartholomew took perhaps a mora 
in dating the commencement of this foolish southern course, and preached in Arabia. 
zeal for the antiquity of their churches, after Matthew is also reported to have travelled 
the days of Charlemagne. It began much east, in the modem Persia. Of Simon the 
earlier. See Gregory Turon. de Gloria Canaanite, nothing to be relied on can bo 
martyram, cap. xii., p. 735." Moeheim, de said. Thaddeus, Lehheua^ or Jude the 
Reb. Christ., dec., p. 84-86. — It must not brother of James, the author of an epistle, 
be inferred, from what Dr. Moshcim says of is reported to have preached at Edessa, in 
the foolish pretensions of the modem Euro- the north of Syria. Of the companions of 
pean nations to a high Christian antiquity, the apostles, Timothy, sfter accompanying 
that we are to reject aJU that the ancient fa- Paul many years, is said to have been sta- 
thers relate concerning the labours of the tioncd at Ephesus, where he suffered mar- 
apostles after Christ's ascension. Dr. Mo- tyrdom under Domitian or Nerva. Titua^ 
«Anm was too judicious to do this. He says, another companion of Paul, is reported to 
ubi supra, p. 80, 81 : " As to what we are have been stationed in Crete, where he died, 
told respecting the transactions of the apos- Mark, or John sumamed Mark, attended 
Ues, their travels, miracles, and deaths, if Paul, end afVerward Peter, and probably 
wo except whit is gathered from the New preached th« goapel m Egypt. Of LhAc, 
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^ 7. That many persons who were unwilling to adopt entirely the reli- 
gion of Christ, were yet induced, by the fame of hia deeds and the sublime 
purity of his doctrines, to rank him among men of the highest excellence, 
and even among the gods, is evinced by numerous documents. Witli 
great veneration many preserved pictures of Christ in their houses, and 
also the pictures of his apo8tles.(10) It is said that even a Roman em- 
peror, viz., Tiberiusj proposed to have Christ enrolled among the gods of 
the empire ; but that the Senate rejected the proposal. Though many at 
the present day think this to be quite improbable, yet there are distin- 
guished men who are led by weighty reasons to a diiferent opinion.(ll) 

§ 8. The causes must have been divine which could enable men des- 
titute of ail human aid, poor and friendless, neither eloquent nor learned, 
fishermen and publicans, and they too Jeics, that is, persons odious to all 
other nations, in so short a time to persuade a great part of mankind to 
abandon the religions of their fathers, and to embrace a new religion which 
is opposed to the natural dispositions of men. In the words they uttered 
there must have been an amazing and a divine power controlling the minds 
of men. To which may be added, miracles, prophecies, the detection of 
men's secret designs, magnanimity in the midst of perils, contempt for all 

little can be said, except that he accompanied HiTereamp, speaks of T\beriut* desire to 
Paul, and wrote his history, vis., the book have (yhiist enxolled among the sods as of 
of Acts, and a Gospol. Of BamaboM, no- a thing universally known. Euteoius (Hist, 
thing can he said worth relating, except Eccles., ii., 2), Ororau (Chron. Pascal., vii., 
whst is learned from the N. Testament. 4), and others afterwards, repeat the story, re- 
See /. A. FahrieM, Lux Evangeiii, dec., lying chiefly on the authority of Tertullian. 
ch. v., p. 95-1 16. From this account, im- See Fr, BaUtein^ Comment, ad. edicta Ve- 
perfect as it is, we may conclude that the terum Principum Roman<mim de Christia- 
apostles and their companions scarcely ex- nis, p. S3, 23, and J. A. Fahriciua^ Lux 
tended their labours beyond the boundaries Evangeiii, &c., p. 221. But very learned 
of the present Turkish empire. — TV.] men in this age have deemed this wholly in- 

(10) Euscbiust Historia occlcs., 1. vii., c. credible, and not at all compatible with the 
18. Irenaut, Ha?re8., lib. i., c. 25, p. 105, character of Tiberius and with the state of the 
edit. Massuet. empire at that time. In what manner men 

( 1 1 ) [** Of the favourable disposition of the equally learned and ingenuous have repelled 
Roman emperors towards Chnstianity, there their arguments, may be seen in the Essay 
IS a noticeable tcstimotiy in the apology of of ThetS. Haa^uMy de decreto Tibcrii, quo 
Mehto Sardicensis, addressed to Marcus An- Christum referre voluit in numcrum deorum, 
(oninus, which is preserved by Euaeinus, Erfurt, 1715, 4to, and in the French letter 
Hist. Eccl., iv., 26. Melito here informs the of J, C. Isfliua on this subject, in the Bib- 
cmperor that his predecessors not only tolera- liotheque Germanique, tom. xxxii., p. 147, 
ted Christianity among llic other religions* and tom. xxxiii., p. 12." Moakeim^ ue Reb. 
but also honoured it: y/v nai ii npoyovd Christ., dtc.,p. 91, &c. — See wlw AUman% 
itm> irpb^ rate aWXaic ^ptfTKeiaif Irifiijnav, Disqiiisitio historico-critica, de Epistola Pi- 
vikich aect if your progenitora honoured wUh lati ad Tiberium, &c., Bern, 1755, 8vo. In 
tie other religiana. Me adds, that Nero this essay Professor Altmann maintains, (1) 
and Domilian were the only emperors who That Pilate was actually informed of the 
allowed the counsels of certain adversaries, resurrection of Christ by the guard. (2) 
to influence them to make Christianity a That he did really send to Tiberius an ac- 
criminal thing. If wliat Melito here says of count of the death and resurrection of Jesus, 
Nero be true, namely, that he was influenced though not such an account as the one now 
by the counsels of malevolent persons to extant. (3) That Tiberius actually proposed 
persecute the Christiana, then there may be in the senate that Jesus shoukl be honoured 
some foundation for what John of Antioch as a god. This subject is also examined 
says, in Excerptis Valcsianis, p. 808, Ac, by Dr. Lardner, Collection of Jewish and 
that Nero was ^vourable to the Christians Heathen testimonies, vol. iii., p. 599, dec., 
and to Christ, in the beginmng of his reign, ed. Lend., 1815, 4to. — TV.] 
^—Tertullian, Apologet., cap. ▼., p. 57, ed. 

Vol. L— G 
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.1. ,sv»^ i> ^M' *v\lm»ry ambition, a patient and cheerful endurance of suf- 
V . iifcs* ^NM>*» ih*n drith, as well as of death itself, and, finally, lives of the 
,^.s«^ A)u) «HMH unblemished character. That the ambassadors of Jesus 
Javx, *v*v m laot tli«» furnished for their work, is a truth perfectly clear 
aV* ,^^^ ;*m»^ And if we suppose them not to have been so furnished, no 
|M\<CiMo r^iu^i can be assigned for so rapid a propagation of Christianity 

b\ «h(s »m*U and feeble band. , , , , . .,• 

^ ^ *ro these their personal endowments, must be added the ability pos- 
K^v^Msl bv th«»a<* divine ambassadors of transferring the power of working 
w;t «\*leii lo ihoir disciples. Many persons, as soon as they were baptized 
««'«'%MUin){ lo ( -hrisi's directions, and consecrated to God by prayer and tb»-^ 
uu)Hviiiioii of hands, were able forthwith to express their thoughto in ^''^S 
«»ljiu Unguagos which they had never learned, to foretel future ere nH^ jfij 
he:il iho sick by pronouncing the name of Jesus, to call the dead to l^t^^ 
and to |H*rforin other deeds above the power of man.(12) What niiiiM| 
liAvo been thought of the men who had ability to confer such wonderMr 
|H)werM on others ! 

^ 10. 'l^hose who fabricate other causes for this surprising revolution 
in tho religious state of the world, offer to us mere dreams, which can never 
nntinfy an attentive observer of human affairs. Some tell us that the kind- 
ness of Christians towards the poor, induced a multitude of idle and vicious 
persons to embrace Christianity. They do not consider that those who em- 
braced Christianity put their lives in jeopardy ; nor do they recollect that 
idle, profligate, lazy persons were not tolerated among the early Chna^ 
tians [2 Thess. iii., 6-12]. Equally groundless is the representation of 
others, that the flagitious and profligate lives of the pagan priests caused 
many to turn Christians. But the vile character of these priests, though 
it might bring the ancient systems of religion into contempt, could not pro- 
duce attachment to Christianity, which exposed its votaries to the loss of 
character, property, and life. The man must be beside himself who could 
reason thus : ** The priests of the religion in which I was educated lead 
profligate lives ; I will therefore connect myself with persons contemptible 
and condemned by tlie public laws, and will thus put my life and fortune to 
the most imminent hazard.*'(13) 

(]S) Seo, among othen, Tob. Pfanner^ quires men to forsake the institutions and 

do Charismatis sivo donis miraculosis anti- bentimentaof their ancestors, and to abandon 

quae occlcaion, Franc f., 1683, ISmo. their chosen enjoyments. This is cunfiimed 

(13) [** Others have supposed that tho by the example of those very apostles who 

virtues of the apostles and their early follow- are said to have converted the world by the 

ers, their aobriety, their contempt of wealth, purity of their characters ; nav, by the ex- 

their fortitude, their patience, dec, induced amj)!© of the Lord of those ai>ostles, who 

multitudes to put themselves under their re- was the most perfect pattern of virtue. I 

ligious guidance. Integrity and virtue ccr- can believe, Uiat the blameless lives of the 

lainly have influence on the mind of the be- apostles induced individuals amon^; all ns- 

holder ; nor would I deny that the holy lives tions not to lay violent liands on them, nor 

of tho apostles produced some effect. Bat to show them any abuse ; but to believe, that 

we know, if wo aro acquainted with our- merely by their strict morals and their disre- 

Rclves and with human nature, that purity gard for the common objects of human attach- 

of morals and integrity of life, though they ment, they induced many thousands to rccog- 

crcate respect and reverence, rarely produce nise as the Saviour of the world, a person 

imitation, and never do, if nuuiifest disgrace whom tho Jewa had caused to be crucified, 

and danger will follow that imitation. Wo and persuaded them to follow their example, 

know that virtue, and even the most perfect and to suffer death rather than renounce these 

virtue, awakens entire disgust, when it re- principles ; this, I say, no one can persuade 
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CHAPTER V. 

THB ADySRSE EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

f 1. Penecutions of Christians by the Jews in Palestine. — ^ 2. By Jews out of Pklestine. 

— ^ 8. Dirine Judgments on the Jews. — ^ 4. Ten Persecutions by the Pagans. — ^ 5. 

Laws aflainst the Christians. — ^ 6. Causes of Hostility to them. Charged with Hatred 

to Maiuind. — (f 7. Other Causes of Persecution. — ^ 8. Slanders against Christians. — 

v^4*^9. Modes of Trial and Punishment — ^ 10. The Martyrs and Confessors. — ^ II. Num- 

'..'W<^Uiem. — ^ 12. Acts of the Mar^. — ^ 13. Persecution by Nero. — ^ 14. Its £x- 

16. Persecution under Domitian. 



§ 1. Though the disciples of Christ were distinguished for the excel-^ 
lence of their doctrines and the purity of their lives, yet the Jewish priests 
and rulers not only treated them with extreme contumely and abuse, but 
put to death as many of them as they could. This appears from the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen^ Acts vii., 55, of James the son of Zebedee, Acts zii., 1, 
2, and of James the Just^ who presided over the church at Jerusalem. Jo- 
sepkuSf Antiq. Jud., 1. xx., c. 8, and Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., 1. ii., c. 23. 
The true cause of this hostility of the Jewish priests and doctors, undoubt- 
edly, was their envy, and their fear of losing their personal advantages 
•ad their consequence, if Christianity prevailed. 

me to believe. And, not to protract these Episcopis et presbyteris, n. 235, and by J. 
remaiks, whence, and by what means, did R. Wetstein, rraefatio ad Originis Dial, con- 
ihe apostles themselves acquire that admira- tra Marcion., p. 13. Secondly, those who 
ble virftie and sanctity, which alone was able are not ignorant of the world, know that per- 
to produce m others an invincible determi- sons in the lower walks of life not only value 
nation to fly to Christ, and to cleave to him themselves, their lives, and their enjoyments, 
M the only anchor of their salvation V* — as much as others do, but they mucn more 
** Others, following the example of Celsust ardently embrace and cling to the customs, 
Julian, Porphyry^ and other ancient ene- opinions, and religion of their ancestors, tlum 
miet of Christianity, bid us consider, that men of genius and influence, the opulent, 
the churches gathered by the apostles wore and persons of rank. Ignorance and timid- 
composed of plebeian characters, servants, ity produce and nourish superstition. Hence 
labourers in the fields and workshops, and the more ignorant and timid a person is, a 
women ; that is, of persons deficient in in- stronger hold has superstition of his mind, 
telligence, rank, and wealth, who might easi- So that it is an easier thing to eradicate su- 
ly be persuaded to believe almost any thing perstition from the minds of ten men, than 
hy persons of but moderate talents. But ofone woman, from a hundred well-informed 
this, which is here so confidently asserted, and ingenuous minds, than from ten i^o- 
was, in the first place, not altogether true, rant, stupid ones. Villany nowhere rei^^nt 
For the Scriptures inform us, that among more than in servants and persons of abject 
those converted to Christianity by the apos- condition. It would be easier, therefore, to 
ties, many were aflluent, well-informed, and purge from iniquity a multitude of the in- 
of respectable rank. That there were per- genuous and well-bom, than even a small 
■ons of wealth, see 1 Tim. ii., 9, and 1 Pe- number of slaves. Hence, those who make 
ter iii., 3. That there were men of learning the churches gathered by the apostles of 
md knowledge of philosophy, see 1 Tim. Christ to have been composed of persons of 
vi., 20 ; Col. ii., 8. And that there were no respectability or rank, of slaves, women, 
some^ though not many, noble, see 1 Cor. and the illiterate, in my judgment, increase, 
i., 26. The names of iUustrious persons who rather than diminish, the fffory achieved by 
embraced Christ in the earliest aces of the those inspired men.**-»iHOffAu»m, de Reb. 
chvrcfa, sre collected by D. SoiMl, de Christ., p. 90-92.] 
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§ 2. No less cruelty was shown to the innocent disciples of Christ, by 
tliosc Jews who lived out of Palestine, in the Roman provinces. It appears 
from the Acts of the Apostles and from other credible records, that they 
spared no pains to instigate the magistrates and the populace to destroy 
the ('hriutians. To this madness they were excited by the high priest 
and the ciders of the Jews living in Palestine ; who, as we are informed, 
sent messengers to the foreign Jews, exhorting them to avoid all connexion 
with tlio Christians, and to persecute them as far as was in their power.(l) 
To give their base designs a specious exterior, they gave out that the 
Christians had treasonable designs against the Roman government ; as ap- 
peared by tlieir acknowledging as their king one Jesus, a malefactor, 
whom Pilate had most justly punished with death. This rage against the 
(l^hristians was propagated from father to son, through successive genera- 
tions ; so that the church in after ages had no more bitter enemies than 
the Jews. (2) 

§ 3. But God himself visited this perfidious nation with the sorest 
judgments, on account of their cruelties to the Saviour and his friende. 
Fur he suffered Jerusalem, the capital of Palestine, together with the tern- 

{ftle, to be razed ta their foundations by the Roman emperor Vespasian and 
us son Titus, about forty years after Christ's ascension, and an innumer- 
ablo nmltitude of the^ople to perish by the sword, and most of the survi- 
vera to be sold into slavery. A more distressing scene than this — which 
in described at large by Josephus^{3) himself a Jew — is perhaps nowhere 
to bo found in the records of history. And from this time onward, the 
Jows have been everywhere, even more than before, objects of hatred and 
abhorrence to all nations. 

§ 4. The gentiles, who were poly the ists, brought upon the Christian 
church far greater calamities tlian the Jews, whose power was not equal 
to their malice. The persecutions of the Christians by the Romans, have 
for many ages been accounted ten in number. (4) But the ancient history 
ut' llio church does not support precisely this number : for if we reckon 
%Mily the general and more severe persecutions, they were fewer than ten ; 
but if we include the provincial and more limited persecutions, the num- 
ber will be much greater than ten. Some Christians of the fifth century 
wvre led by certain passages of the Scripture, especially by one in the 
Apocalypse, ch. xvii., 12-14, to believe that it was decreed, the Christian 
church must pass through ten grievous persecutions ; and to this opinion, 
ihcy afterward endeavoured to accommodate in different ways the dissent- 
ttt^ language of history.(5) 

^l^ Sec JuMtin Martyr, Dial. c\un Try- (6) Sec Sulpiiius Severus, Ilistoria sacn, 

WKYV. p. 61-53, 109, 1:J8, 31H, nl. Jil.lm. lib. ii., c. 33, p. 387, ed. Horn. AuguMti- 

i^t> [Piwagcs from early (/llri»lillllwrlt^r^ fii«, dc Civil. Dei, 1. xviii., c 52. [In the 

Mtitf complain of the Jnnth |M>ri«rriiiio»ii, fourth century the number of the persecu- 

,»ev>:y<iteieAhjJ.A.FahnnuM,\.Mx Kvimik. tidits had not been defined. LactaTitius, dg 

kM VC9C exoriensi, nh. vi,, ^ 1| p \*Z\. Ki«« hfortilms pcrsccutorumf reckons uponly^tz. 

miKi :ae Epiat of thn rhurch ol Sinyrnn, dr liusrhius. Hist, EccUs.y does not state their 

*art>i?» Polycarjii, ^ xii , mi. Srhl J nuinbor; yet we might make out nine from 

'i [In hia hiatory »if I ho .Ipwi«h \\'ar. ihia writer. This is the number given by 

inn liifo iUsnsfff, \hmiui\p iIpm .fmU. imti i , Sulpitiut SeveruSf in ihejifth century. But 

uap. ir — &A/. J III hiN tiinoa originated the opinion of just ten 

k. Fu wnU^r* ini IhfMK prrBtirtiliiMia Aip prrHiriitiona ; and Sulpitius, to make out 

maunMOZtdbf J. A. fnkunu*. I ■«!« I Ivnng that number, includes the persecution of iln- 

.iiu ngL cxonena, rap vil , |t IMd. t\t- hthrtMt in the end of the world. See Mo- 
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§ 6. Nero first enacted laws for the extermination of Christians. Do- 
mltian next did the same ; and afterward Marcus Antoninus, the philoso- 
pher, then Severus, and the other emperors who were hostile to the Chris- 
tians. Yet these decrees were not all equally severe, nor all founded on 
the same causes. A celebrated lawyer of the name of Domitius, anciently 
collected all the imperial laws against the Christians, in his treatise de 
Officio Procansulis ;(6) which, if it were now extant, would doubtless 
throw much light on the history of the church under the pagan emperors. 
Now very much is left wholly to conjecture. 

§ 6. As the Romans were not accustomed to trouble any people on ac- 
count of their religion, and as they suffered the Jews in particular to live 
according to their own laws, it is not improperly asked, what could have 
induced them to heap so many evils on the heads of Christians, whose re- 
ligion was so holy and so friendly both to public and private happiness t 
The first cause of this cruelty I conceive to be, that the Christians con- 
temned and abhorred the public religion of the state, which was so closely 
connected with the form and administration of the government. For the 
Romans, though they tolerated all the religions from which the common- 
wealth had nothing to fear, yet would not suffer the ancient religion of 
their nation, as established by the laws, to be derided, and the people to 
be withdrawn from it. Yet both these the Christians dared to do. Nor 
did they assail the Roman religion only, but likewise the religions of all 
other nations. Hence the Romans concluded, that the Christian sect was 
not only arrogant beyond all measure, but likewise unfriendly to the public 
peace and tranquillity, and calculated to excite civil wars. This, if I do 
not mistake, is that odium generis humani, with which Tacitus taxes the 
Christians ; and is the true ground of his denominating Christianity a de^ 
structive superstition, as well as of the epithet malignant (malefica), ap- 
plied to it by Suetonius.{7) 

§ 7. Another cause of the Roman hostility to Christianity, was, that the 
Christian worship had none of the things that were common to all other 
religions. For the Christians offered no sacrifices, and had no temples, 
no statues, no oracles, no order of priesthood ; and the inconsiderate mul- 
titude deemed those who were without these, to be destitute of all religion, 
or to be atheists : and by the Roman laws, atheists were regarded as the 
pests of human society. Besides, the worship of so many pagan deities 
afforded support to a countless throng of priests, augurs, soothsayers, mer- 
chants, and artists ; all of whom were in danger of coming to want, if 
Christianity should prevail ; and therefore, with united strength, they rose 
up against it, and wished to exterminate its followers. (8) 

tkeim, de Rebus Christ, ante Con. Mag., p. ligion of the Romans, nor those of all the 

98, 6cc. — SchM] world, seemed to be the foes of mankind, 

(6) See Lactantius, Instit. Divinar., lib. and to indulge hatred towards all nations. 
v., c. 11. What remain of these laws, are (8) See the account of Demetrius the sil- 
illastrated by Fran. Baldwin, Comment, ad versmilh, Acts zix., 24. Plinu^ Epistt., lib. 
edicU veter. princip. Romanor. de Chris- x., ep. 97. "The temples, which were al- 
tianis; republished by N. H. Gundling, »noa/ d«rr/tfd, bc^in to be frequented again ; 
with Baldwin's Constant. Magnus, Halle, and the sacred ntes, which had been long 
1727, 8vo. neglected, are again performed. — The vic- 

(7) See TojcUus, Annals, lib. xv., c. 34. tims which hitherto had found almost no 
Suetonius, Nero, cap. 16. Because such as mirchasers, begin to come again to the mar- 

. could not endoxe the sacrad rites and there- Ket,"^> 
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§ 8. Those who wero interested to arrest the progress of ChristUaitff 
in order to eflect their object the sooner, disseminated among the vulgar 
the basest calumnies against the Christians and their religion. These 
slanderous stories were too easily credited by the people, who were fickle 
and credulous. What the stories were, may be learned from the writers 
of apologies for Christianity in the early ages.(0) The same persons cwi- 
ningly persuaded the multitude, that all the calamities, wars, tempests, and 
diseases that afflicted mankind, were sent upoD them by the angry gods, 
because the Christians, who contemned their authority, were everywhere 
tulorHted.(lO) Other and less weighty causes are here omitted. 

^ U. The various kinds of punishment, both capital and correctiTe, 
which wero indicted on tliose that venerated Christ, are described by 
luarnod men in works professedly on that 8ubject.(ll) The manner of 
proceeding before the tribunals, may be seen in the Acts of the Martprs, 
in the letters which passed between Pliny and Trajan^ and in other an- 
cient document8.(12) But it is clear, that the mode of proceeding in the 
courts, was not always the same. For the laws and the rescripts of the 
onuMsrors, by which tlie magistrates were to be guided, were different at 
different periods. Thus, at one period, the Christians were carefully sought 
after ; at another, the judges waited till some one came forward to accuse 
them. Sometimes the confessing or convicted Christian was hurried forth- 
with to execution, if he did not renounce his religion ; at other times the 
magistrates laboured, by various species of torture and cruelty, to induce 
tliem to apostatize. 

§ 10. Those who fell in these perilous days of the church, being put 
to death in different ways, were called Martyrs; a term borrowed from 
tlie sacred writings, and denoting that they were witnesses for Christ. 
Those who were bold to profess Christ before the magistrates, and for hie 
sake incurred the loss of health, or goods, or honours, were denominated 
confessors. Both obtained immense veneration and influence among the 
Christians ; and they enjoyed prerogatives and honours which were alto- 
gether peculiar and extraordinary, and such as would furnish matter for a 
volume that would be useful in various respects. These prerogatives were 
undoubtedly conferred on the martyrs and confessors, to induce others 
more readily to encounter all evils for Christ's sake.(13) But as honours 
and prerogatives among men, from the defects of human nature, often be- 

(9) This subject is nearly exhausted by Protest., torn. It., lib. v., DccrcUl , tit. L, 
Chr. KaTthdty Paganus Obtrcctator, sou de ^ 32. 

OahimniiH gentiliuin in Christianos, in three (13) [This seems quite too philosophical 

Moks, Kilon , 1698, 4to. To which add J. an account of this matter. The early Chn«- 

/. Iluldrtrht do Calumniis gentihum iu tians did not thus coldly calculate distant 

ChristianoH, Tiguri, 1744, 8vo. consequences and effects, in order to de- 

(10) Sec ArnobiuM, adversus Gentes. termine what place in their affections, and 
[and Tertullian, Apologct., c. 40. — Sehl.] what rank in the church, they should give to 

(1 1) Anton. GallontuSt and Casp. Sagit- their brethren and pastors who suffered deatb 
fsrntf, do Cruciatibus Martyrum ; the latter for their religion. Nature, religion, and all 
printed at Jena, 1673, 4to ; the best edition the tics which united them to Christ, to the 
of the former is, Antw , 1668, 12mo. [Both church, and to one another, combined to ren- 
contain mixtures of th« doubtful with the der these holy men and consistent Christians 
true : for the Acta Martynim, now extant, venerable and lovely in their eyes ; and of 
cannot be relied on. — Matheim, de Reb. course to procure them a rank and privileges 
Chr., dec.] in the church altogether peculiar. AVoo- 

(12) See J. H. Bahmer, Jus. Eccles. ever reads the most authentic accounts oC 
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come sources of evil, so also these were frequently misapplied, and af 
forded encouragement to superstition and to other evils. 

§ 11. That a great number of persons, of both sexes and of every class 
and rank, suffered death for the cause of Christ during the first three or 
four centuries, no impartial person who is acquainted with the histoiy of 
those times can hesitate to believe. But since H, DodwelTs attempt to 
invalidate this ancient opinion,(14) many have agreed with him ; and have 
maintained that only Sifew actually suffered death on account of the Chris- 
tian religion. They have, however, met with strenuous opposers, who re- 
gard this opinion as derogatory to the divine power which sustained the 
martyrs in their conflicts. Those who take the middle path between the 
two extremes, will probably come nearest to the truth. The martyrs were 
not so numerous as they were anciently supposed to be, and as some still 
account them ; but they were more numerous than Dodwell and his friends 
suppose them. And I apprehend, those persons will readily come into 
this opinion, who shall learn from the ancient writers that even in the most 
calamitous times of the church, not all Christians everywhere were perse- 
cuted and arraigned for trial. Persons in the humbler conditions of life 
were generally more safe ; while greater danger impended over the rich 
(whose wealth had charms for the judges), and over the learned, the doc- 
tors and heads of churches, and over the eloquent and influential. (15) 

§ 12. The words and actions of the martyrs, from the time of their ar- 
rest till their last moments, were carefully committed to writing, in order 
to be read over on certain days for the edification of their successors in 
the church. But a few only of these Acta Martyrum have reached us ;( 16) 
much the greater part of them having been committed to, the flames, during 
the ten years' war of Diocletian against the Christians ; for, at that time, 
the emperor required all the books and papers of Christians to be collect- 
ed and burned. From the eighth century onward, both the Greeks and 
the Latins took great pains to compile lives of the ancient martyrs ; but the 
more discerning, even in the Romish church, now admit, that the greater 
part of these accounts are mere fables dressed up in a style of affected 
oratory. Nor is more credit due to those catalogues of saints, called ilfar- 
tyrologies, which were either compiled by ignorant and incompetent men, 
or have since been much falsified. Hence, this part of ecclesiastical his- 
tory enjoys very little light.* 

§ 13. Nero was the first emperor that persecuted the Christians; and 
his cruelty was extreme. He accused those innocent people of a crime 
which he himself had committed, namely, that of setting fire to the city 
of Rome. And to make the punishment correspond with the crime, he 
caused the streets of the city to be illuminated, through the night, by the 

the ancient martyrs, of Polycarp for instance, ziv., p. 10 and 23, ed. Benedict., and many 

will see abundant evidence of the oporation others. — Mosheim, de Reb. Christ, ante C . 

of these causes ; but nothing of that calcu- M., p. 106.] 

lating policy, of which Dr. Motheim speaks. (16) Such of them as were not wholly 

— Tr.l unworthy of credit, were collected in a mod- 

(14) In his noted Dissertation, do Pauci- erate sized folio, by Theod. Ruinart^ Selects 

tate martyrum, which is the eleventh among et sincera Martyrum Acta, Amstelod., 1713. 

his Dissertt. Cvprianicn. * [See Adrian Baillet, Discours sur 

(16) [See Martyrium Polycarpi, ^ 12. Thistoirc de la vie des saints; prefixed to 

AcU Fructuoti, in Ruinari^t Acta Martyr, his Vies des Saints, Paris, 1704, 4 tomes, 

wieera, p. 219. Cypritm, Epistt. y. and fol. — TV.] 
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burning bodies of many of them, [whom he had sewed np alive in gannanto 
covered witli pitch.] Others were put to death in a different manner. 
This persecution began in the middle of November, AJ). 64.( 17) In the 
course of it, the ancients tell us, Paul and Peter suffered death at Rome : 
but many cannot believe the fact, because of its repugnance to chroodo- 
gy.(18) This persecution terminated at the death of Nero; who is well 
known to have been his own executioner, A.D. 68. During about faaw 
years^ therefore, the Christians suffered every species of cruelty at hia 
hands. 

§ 14. How far the persecution under Nero extended, is not agreed among 
the learned. For while the greater number suppose it spread over the whole 
Roman empire, there are those who think it was confined to the ci/y of Rome. 
The former opinion, which is the more ancient,(19) appears to us the besi 



(17) See the two French dittertatione of 16. This opinioa it confuted far ^ 
Alph. de VignoleMt on the Cause and the writers, who are mentioned in Wtuck'e Bib- 
Commencement of Nero's persecution ; in lioih. theol. Selects, torn, iii., p. 456. On 
PAf7. McuMoiCa Histoire critii^uc de la Re- this whole subject, consult W, Cave, Life 
publique des Letters, torn, viii., p. 74-117, of Psul, c. vii., ^ 9, p. 4S4 of his Antiq. 
and torn, ix., p. 173-186. See also Toinard Apostol. TdUmont, Mem. poor serrir a 
on LactanliuM de mortibus persecutoruoi, p. I'histoire de TEtflise, torn, i., pt. ii., note 4%, 
398. p. 768, and Ft£riciut, Codex Apociyph. N. 

(18) Sfbasi. TUlemonit Histoire des Em- T., pt. i., p. 450. On the fabulous circum- 
pereurs, torn, i., p. 564, du:., and Baratier, de stances related of PkuVs martyrdom, see J. 
Succcasione Romanor. Poiitiflf, cap. v., p. 60. G. Watch's Hist. Eccles. N. T., p. S77.— 
— [All sgree that both these spoetlos, Paul Sckl, On the chronoioffy of Paul's life and 
and PeUr, were put to death in the rcicm of labours, see Wtteti MeTeteinata Leidensis, 
Nero: but in respect to the year and the 1703, 4to. Pearaon, Annales Paul., the In- 
place, there is controversy. Niany question troductions to the N. T. by Ekhhorn, Bef" 
whether both suffered at the same time. /Ao//, //or n^, dec., and other works referred to 
They believe, according to the testimony of in Winer* t Biblischctirealw, art. Paul. — TV.] 
PnuUntiuSf (Pcristcphan. de passione bea- (19) The first who rejected the commoa 
tor. Apostolor. Petri et Pauli, ▼. 5, 6) that opinion, so far as I know, was Fratu Bal^ 
Peter suffered one year earlier than Paul ; inn, [an eminent civilian of Paris, who died 
but on the same day. As to the day on A.D. 1573,] in his Comment, ad edicta Im- 
which Paul suffered, some make it the 29ih perator. in (yhristianos, p. 27, 28. After 
of June ; and others, the 23d of February, him, Jo. Launoi, in Diss, qua Sulpitii Severi 
The year is, by some, determined to A.D. locus de prima martyrum Gallis epochaviiH 
64 ; so von Hensehen, Acta Sanctor. AiAril, dicatur, ^ 1, p. 139, 140, torn, ii., pt. i. of his 
tom. i. D. Pavebrochy Propylaeum ad Acta works. Still more learned, and on the same 
S. May; by others, A.D. 65; »o Anton. Pa- side, was Henry Dodwell^ Diss, xi., in his 
git Critics, in Annal. Baron., tom. i., p. 51, Disscrtt. Cyprinnicflp, ^ xiii., p. 59, whom 
52 ; and again by others A.D. 67 ; so Bourn- many others have followed ; [among whom 
^rten ; and lastly by others A.D. G8 ; so are Jo. le Clerc, Histor. Ecdcs. N. TcsL, 
John Pearson, Annales Paulini, p. 25, which century i., p. 428. Joach. Lange, Hist, 
is the most probable opinion. The day, when Eccles. , p. 360. Nicol. Gurtler, Syst. the* 
both apostles suffered, was probably the 22d ol. prophet., p. 491. Baumgarlen^ Aussug 
of February. That Paul was beheaded du- der Kirchcngesch., vol. i., p. 376 (who sui>- 
ring Nero's persecution, is supported by the poses the persecution extended only so iar 
testimony of Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., 1. ii., c. as the jurisdiction oi the praetorian prefect) ; 
25, and of LactantiuSf dc Morto Persecute- D. Semler, Scl. Cspita. Hist. Eccles., tom. 
rum, cap. ii., p. 1375, cd. Bijnemann. As i., p. 24. (Also J. E. C. Schmidt, Hand- 
to the pfo^e, an obscure writer, Utr. Vclenus, buch der christl. Kirchengesch., vol. i., p. 
in a book, Quo Petrus Romam non venisse 120 ; and A, Neander, Algem. Gesch. d. 
demonstratur, 1660, 4to, p. 40, denies that chrisil. Kirche, vol. i., pt. i., p. 137.— Tr.) 
either apostle suffered at Rome ; and er>- The arguments for both opinions are stated 
deavours to prove that tlieir martyrdom was in J. G, Walch, Hist. Eccles., p. 548, who 
at Jerusalem : which also Bale maintains in thinks the question to be altogether doubtful, 
regard to Peter, Centur. Scripior. Britan., p. JabUmeky was of the same aentimeDt, lDstk< 
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supported. We do not hesitate to join with those who think, that public laws 
were then enacted against the whole body of Christians, and were sent 
abroad into the provinces. To this opinion wo are led, among other rea'* 
sons, by the auUiority of Ter/ul/ton, who clearly intimates that Nero, as 
well as DamUian, enacted laws against the Christians, which laws Trajan 
in part repealed or annulled.(20) The noted Spanish or Portuguese in- 
scriptiony in which Nero is commended for having purged the province of 
ih» new superstition, is suspected by the Spaniards themselves ; and I place 
no reliance on it.(2 1 ) 'i'he Christians moreover were condemned, not so 
much for their religion, as on the charge of having set fire to Rome.(22) 
But who can suppose that a religious sect, which the emperor himself 
charged with so great a crime, would be quietly tolerated by him beyond 
the limits of Rome ?(23) 

tait Historie Christ, antiq., p. 40. — SckL. their Crimea, called CArM/iaii«. The found- 
But see note (23) below. — TV.] er of the sect, Chrutf was executed in the 

(20) Tertulltarij Apologot, cap. iv., p. reign of Tiheriusj by the procurator Pontius 
46, edit. Havercainp. Pilate. The pernicious superstition, re- 

(21) This inscription may be seen in J, pressed for a time, burst forth again; not 
Grulerus, Inscriptionum, tom. i.,p. 238, n. only through Judea, the birthpUce of the 
9. [It is this : " Neroni, ob provinciam la- evil, but at Rome also, where every thing 
tronibus et his, qui novam generi humano m- atrocious and base centres and is in repute. 
vert/tfiofMin inculcabant, purgatam." — TV.] Those first seized, confessed; then a vast 
But the best Spanish writers do not venture multitude, detected by their means, were con- 
to defend the authority of this inscription ; victed, not so much of the crime of burning 
because it has not been seen by any one ; and the city, as of hatred to mankind. And in- 
Cvriae of Anconay who first produced it, is suit was added to their torments ; for being 
acknowledged by all to be unworthy of credit, clad in skins of wild beasts, they were tom to 
I will subjoin the decision of that excellent pieces by dogs ; or affixed to crosses to be 
and judicious historian of Spain, Jo, de Fer- burned, were used as lights, to dispel the 
rertUt Histoire generale d^Espagne, tom. i.» darkness of night, when the day was gone. 
p. 192. *' I cannot refrain from remarking Nero devoted his gardens to the show, and 
that Cjfriac of Aneona was the first that held Circensian games, mixine with the rab- 
published this inscription, and that from him ble, or mounting a chariot, clad like a cosch- 
all others have derived it. But as the cred- man. Hence, though the guilty and those 
ibility of this writer is suspected, in the judg- meriting the severest punishment, suffered ; 
meat of all the learned, and as not a vestige yet compassion was excited, because they 
nor any recollection of this inscription re- were destroyed, not for the public good, but 
mains, in the places where it is said to have to satisfy the cruelty of an individual." — It 
been found, and no one knows now where to appears from this account, that a vast multi- 
find it ; every one may form such opinion tude {multitudo ingens) suffered at Rome, — 
of it as he pleases." and suffered in a most inhuman manner ;— > 

(22) See Tkeod, Ruinart, Fmt ad Acta that they yi&n falsely accused, and by Nero*s 
Martynim sincera et selects, p. 31, dec. instigation; not because he had any thing 

(23) [Nearly all the facts relating to this against them, but because they were a de- 
persecution, except the martyrdom of Peter spised people, and he hoped to avert the pub- 
and Paul, we owe to Tacitus, the Roman lie odium from himself. But the case was 
historian. Annals, lib. xv., c. 44. After too plain ; their innocence was known, and 
describing the conflagration, which utterly Nero's fiendlike merriment only raised corn- 
consumed three of the fourteen wards, and passion towards them, and increased the 
spread min in seven others; and likewise odium against him. It is clear, from this 
the efforts of Nero to sooth the indignant account, that the Christians, in the opinion 
and miserable citizens ; he says, " But no of Tacitus, deserved to be exterminated for 
human aid, no munificence of the prince, nor their religion ; yet that Nero did not proceed 
expiations of the gods, removed from Aim on this ground, but on the false charge of 
the infamy of having ordered the conflagra- their havmg kindled the fires of Rome. Lao^ 
tkm. Therefore, to stop the clamour, Nero tantius, then, (de Morte persecutorum, cap. 
falsely accused and subjected to the most ii.) erred in atthbating other designs to iVifro, 
eiqnisite panisbiiients a people htted for Damely, the ezteaniottion of the CkristtMn 

Vol. V-H 
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^ 15. Nero being dead, the fury of this first war against the Christians 
ceased. But in the year 93 or 04,(24) a new assault was made upoa 

them by Domitian, an emperor little inferior to Nero in baseness of char- 
acter and conduct.(25) The cause of the persecution, if we give credit to 
HegeHppus, was the fear of losing his empire ; for the emperor had learned 
in some way that a person would arise from among the relatives of CkriH^ 
who would attempt a revolution, and would produce commotion in the em- 
pire.(26) This persecution undoubtedly was severe : but it was of shoit 
continuance, as the emperor was soon after murdered.(27) The principil 

reliffion. The cammeneement of this pcrao- supposes it began A.D. 93. Toiuardy (obi 

cution is dotcrmincd, by the time of the con- supra), A.D. 94 ; and Dodweil, (Diss. Cr- 

flaj^mtion, which Tacitus says, (Annals xv., prian, xi., p. 71), A.D. 96. MoMhcim, (da 

3:), 41), began the 18th of July, A.D. 65, Rcb. Christ, ante C. M.)i uys, A.D. 94 or 

(or xiv. Kaluiid. Scxtilcs, C. Lecanio, and M. 95. — 7 r.] 

liiciiiio Coss.), and lasted six days. Some (25) See Theod. Ruinart, Pisf. ad Acta 

time after, but in the tame year^ the perse- Martyrum, p. 32. [Thorn. luig, Selecta 

cution broke out. But how long it coM/in- Hist. £ccles. capita, bsmiuI. i., cap. 6, ^ 11, 

ued is uncertain. If Paul and Peter suffer- p. 531. — Schl.] 

t'd in the very last year of Nero's reign, as (26) EutelriuSt Hist. Eccles., 1. iii., c. 19, 
the fathers state, {EuMehiuMf Chronicon ; and 20. [In this simple, unvarnished story, then 
Jrronu, de Virisillustr.,c. i. and v.), the per- is nothing difficult to be believed. It is 
aecution doubtless ceased, only on Nero's therefore credible, that some enemy of both 
death. But if they suffered earlier, then wo Jews and Christians, suggested to the em- 
liavf no proof of the continuance of the per- pcror that the Jews were expecting a king 
sedition so long. — As to the extent of the of David's line, who would give laws to tha 
IHTHtnition, it is wholly in the dark. If we world ; and that the Christians likewise be- 
coiiMider simply the dcHrription of it, or the licvcd that Christ would reappear and set op 
Cannes fmm which it originated, and ilic feel- a splendid kingdom ; tliat from both these 
ingH of Nero towanis the Christians, we have clasMc-s of people, insurrections and trouble 
no n;u!ion to sup|K)sp it extended beyond the were to be feared ; and that the tyrant, en- 
city of Rome and its neighbourhood. Yet raged hy the suggestions of the insidious foe, 
the general impression in former agen, and ordered all the posterity of David to be 
the belief of many in this age, make the per- sought out and to be put to death ; and to 
secution a general one. 1 ne only argument prevent the Christians from making distuzb- 
of much plausibility for this opinion, is dc- ancc, he commanded them to be put under 
rived from a passage in TertuUian, (Apolo- restraints, or to Ih? punished with severity. 

{»ct., cap. iv., n. 46, ed. Havercamp.) where — Moiheim, dc Keb. Christ., dtc., p. HI.] 

10 speaks of the persecuting laws of the em- (27) [The termination of this persecution 

pire, as being enacted by the very vilest and is stated differently by the ancients. 8ooie 

mo.st odious among the cm])erors, and men- say that Domifian Kimscif put an end to it be- 

iwns Nero as the tirsi that " drew the sword^* fore his death. Hegrsippus^ (in Eutebhis, 

agamst the Christians ; and Domitian as the Ecc. Hist., 1. iii., c. 20), states that Donation 

second who did so. V^Hience it is inferred, having learned tliat there were Christians of 

that Nero, as well as Dumitian, must have the lineage of David, and kinsmen of Christ, 

enactinl public laws against the Christians ; still living in Palestine, had them brought to 

and, of course, that the persecution in Nero's Rome, and interrogated them closely re- 

roign must have been general, or tliroughout specting their pedigree, their wealth, and the 

the empire. But considering the fervid, future kingdom of Christ. And from their 

rlietorical style of TertuUian, this seems to answers and their whole appearance, ha 

be a slender foundation, on which to ground concluded he had nothing to fear from them, 

a roticiuHion that has no support from well and dismissed them ; and thereupon he pub- 

atti'Htcil farts. — Tr.] lished a decree, terminating the persecution. 

('^4) [The precise year in which the per- So likewise Tertullian, (Apologet , cap. v., 

Hrcntiuii by Domitian began, is not certain, p. 60), says of Domilian : '* He receded 

Tmnard has discussed the point, in his notes from his attempt, and recalled those he had 

oil /wir^irn/iHs, de Mortc Persecutorum, chap, banished.*' But Lactantius, (de Morie por- 

III. That it rafffd in the year 95, is stated secutorum, cap. 3), represents his acts and 

by Kusfhuis, Hist. Kccles., iii., 18, but how edicts as repealed, after his deaths and that 

biiig U-fure this it eommeneedf is not clear. — then it was the church recovered its former 

Pugt (Crit. aunal. Baron., torn, i., p. 85, 87), state. And XiphiUn, on Nerva, {Dion Cm- 
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martjrn named, are Flavtus Clemens, a consul, and his niece or wife, J7a- 
via DomitUla.(28) In the midst of this persecution, John the apostle, was 
banished to the isle of Patmos ; but whether he was first cast into a cal- 
droo of boiling oil by order of the emperor, and came out alive and unhurt, 
tliougfa asserteid by Teriuilian and others, has appeared to many to be un- 
certain.(29) 



PART XL 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPrER L 

THE STATE OF LEARNINO AND PHILOSOPHT. 

4 1. The State of PhiloMpby in the East, little known.— ^ 2. Philofophy of the Persians, 
ChiMeins, and Arabians. — ^ 3. Jewish sml Egyptian Wisdom. — ^ 4. llie proper Orien- 
tal Philosophy. — (f 5. Its first Principles — ^ d7 Its Patrons not agreed in their Opinions. 
— ^ 7. Its F^epts concerning God. — ^ 8. Concerning the Origin of the World. — 
^ 9. Concerning Human Souls. — ^ 10. The Jewish Philosophy. — ^ U. Grecian Learn- 
ing.-^ 12. Roman Learning and Philosophy. — ^ 13. Attention to Science in other 
Nations. 

§ 1. If it were known what opinions were advanced and maintained by 
the men of most intelligence among the Oriental nations, at the time when 
the Christian religion began to enlighten mankind, many things in the early 
history of the church might be more fully and more accurately explained. 
Bat, only a few fragments of Oriental philosophy, as all know, have come 
down to us ; and those which have reached us, still need the labours of a 
learned man to collect them all together, to arrange them properly and ex- 
pound them wisely.(l) 

^ 2. The prevailing system in Persia, as is well known, was that of the 
Magi, who held to two principles or deities, governing the universe, the 

sius, 1. Izviii., c. 1, abridged by Xiphilin), the Rev. Mr. Beumann and myself, in my 

njs, that ** Nenra recall^ those banished Syntagma Diss, ad Historiam eccles. perti- 

for in^etj," i. e., the Christians. Perhaps nentium, torn, i., p. 497-546. [The whole 

Domiiien published .an edict favourable to controversy seems to rest on a passage in 

the Christians a little before his death, the TertuUian, de Prescript, adv. haerot., c. 36, 

Denefits of which they began to enjoy, first, as the only original authority for the story, 

Mher his decease. — Schl.] which is in itself improbable. All the more 

(S8) [See Etuebiusy Hiat. Eccl., 1. iii., c. disceminf, of late, either doubt or deny the 

18, and Chronicon, ann. 95. Some have sup- truth of the story. — Tr.} 
posed, that the wife and the niece of Clem- (1) There is extant an English woric of 

ens both had the same name ; and that the Tkomoi Stanley, on the hiatory of Oriental 

first was banished to the island Pandataria^ philosophy, which J. U Clerc translated into 

near Italy ; and the second, to another island Latin. But that learned man has left the 

called Poniia. See Tiliemont, Mem. pour field of OrienUl philoscmhy not to be gleaned 

•ervir ^l*histoire deTeglise, tom. ii., p. 124, only, but to be reapea by others. He i* 

&c., and FUury, History of the church, lib. much inferior both m ffenius and erudition 

ii., i 53. — 8€hi.\ to Ja. Bntcker ; whose hiatory of ptnloacqphj 

(18) See the aiiuctblediseiiMioa between ihoiiU by aU mesns be conroltsd. 
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one good, the other evil. The followers of this system however were nol 
agreed, in respect to the precise nature of these first principle8.(2) Ner- 
erthcless this doctrine spread over no small portion of Asia and Africa, and 
particularly over Chaldea, Assyria, Syria, and Egypt, though under differ- 
ent modifications ; nor did it leave the Jews untinctured with its princi- 
ples.(3) The Arabians of that and the subsequent ages, were more remarka- 
ble for strength and courage than for intellectual culture ; for they attained 
to no celebrity for learning, before the times of Mohammed, This their own 
writers do nol deny .(4) 

^ 3. The Indians, from the earliest times, were much famed for their 
love of profound knowledge. Of their philosophical tenets, we could pe> 
haps form an opinion at the present day, if their very ancient sacred book 
which they denominate Veda or the law, were brought to light, and trans- 
lated into some language better known. The accoimts given by travellers 
among the Indians concerning this book, are so contradictory and fluctua- 
ting, that we must wait for further information. (5) The Egyptians were 

(2) Sco Tho. Hytkt Historia rcligionia vidcd into 60 sections, in 9000 verses ; the 
veterum Persarum, Oxon., 1700, 4to,— a third consists of 1000 sections, and 3000 
very learned work, but ill digested, and verses ; the fourth^ of nine sections, with 
full of improbable conjectures. subdivisions, and 6000 verses. Besides Uie 

(3) Sec Jo. Chriatoph. Wtttf, Manicha-is- four V'cdas, the Hindoos have 14 other sa- 
mua ante ManicluROs, llamb., 1707, 8vo, — cred books of later date and inferior autlKM<- 
aUo Moahcim, Nuteii on CudiroMt Intel- ity ; viz., four Uiiavcdas, six Angaa, and 
lectual Sysicni, p. 328, 423, d:c. four rpan(;as. All these were supposed to 

('V) See AhulphnrajuM, de Moribus Ara* be the productions of divine persons, and to 

bum, p. 6, published by I'ocock. contain all true knowledge, secular as well 

(5) I have recently learned, that this most as sacred, llie commentaries on these 

desirable bonk has l)cen obtained by some books, the compilations from them, and di- 

French Jesuits residing in India ; and that gcsts of their principles, are almost inaa- 

it has been, or will be, deposited in the king mcrablc, and constitute the whole encyclo- 

of France*s library. See Lcitrc du P. Cal- pa>dia of tho Hindoos. Several of these 

mettc a M. de Cartigny, dans les Ix»ttres liavc been translated into European lan- 

cdiliantes et Curicuscs des Miss. Eirancreres, guages ; namely, VEzviir- Vedam, or ancien 

xxi., Rccueil. p. 455, &c., and xxiii., Rcc., conimentaire du Vedam, &c., A Yverdon, 

p. 161. — [The Hindoo Hteraturc and theol- 1778, 2 vols. 12mo.— The Bhagvai-Creeta, 

ogy wore little known, when Dr. Mosheim or Dialogues of Kreeshna and Aijoon, in 

wrote. Since that time, and CHpccially eighteen lectures, with notes by Cha. Wtl" 

smce the establishment of the Asiatic Soci- kins, lA)nd., 1785, 4to. — Bagavadam^ on 

cty at Calcutta, by Sir Wm. Jones j in 1793, doctrine divine, ouvTage Indien canoniqoe 

this field of knowledge has been explored sur TEtre supreme, les dieux, les geans, les 

with ctjual industry and success. Sec the hommcs, les diverses parties de ruiiiven, 

Asiatic Researches, 13 vols. 4to ; Sir Wm. (by Fourhrr d*OfisouTilie), a Paris, 1788, 

Jtmr,s's Works, 6 vols. 4to; Rev. Wm. 8vo. — Oupnckhiit, h. c. Decrctum legen- 

Ward's View of the Hist., &c.. of the Hin- dum, opus ipsa in India rarissimnm, conti- 

doos, 3 vols. 8vo, and numerous other nens antiquam ct arcanam, seu theolog. et 

works. — But it is not true, that the Vedas philosoph doctrinam, c quatuor sacris In- 

havc been brought to Europe, as Dr. M<h oorum libris — cxcerptam — c Persico idio- 

shdm. had been infonncd. On the contrary, mate — in Latinum vcrsum — studio et opera, 

Mr. Hdhrooke^ in tho 8th vol. of the Asiatic Anqiietil du Perron, 1801-2, 2 vols. 4to.— 

Res., describes them as not worth transla- Institutes of Hindoo Law, or the ordinances 

ting. He says: •* They are too voluminous of Menu, translated by Sir Wm. Jonet^ 

for a complete translation of the whole ; and I/Ond., 1796, 8vo. Tho last is supi^sed to 

what they contain would hardly reward the follow next after the V'edas in age. Sir 

labour of the reader, much less that of the Wm. Jones thinks it was, mo.'^t probably, 

translator.*' The Vedas are four in number, compiled about 880 years before Christ, and 

called Rig Veda, Yajush Veda, Saman Veda, the Vedas about 300 years earlier. Thn 

and Aiharvan Veda. The yb-«/ consists of 6 other sacred books of the Hindoos are much 

suctions, in 10,000 veites ; the 9uomd is di- later ; yet til are now ancient. From the 
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unquestionably divided into Tarious sects, disagreeing in opinion ;(6) so 
that it is a vain attempt which some have made, to reduce the philosophy 
of this people to one system. 

^ 4. But of all the different systems of philosophy that were received in 
Asia and in a part of Africa in the age of our Saviour, none was so detri- 
mental to the Christian church, as that which was styled yvwai^ or science ; 
i. e., the way to the knowledge of the true God ; and which we have above 
called the Oriental philosophy^ in order to distinguish it from the Grecian. 
For from this school issued the leaders and founders of those sects, which 
during the three first centuries disturbed and troubled the Christian church* 
They endeavoured to accommodate the simple and pure doctrines of Chris- 
tianity to the tenets of their philosophy ; and in doing so, they produced 
various fantastic and strange notions, and obtruded upon their followers 
systems of doctrine which were in part ludicrous, and in part marvellously 
obscure and intricate. The ancient Greek and Latin fathers, who contend- 
ed against these sects, supposed indeed that their sentiments were derived 
from Plato ; but those good men, being acquainted with no philosophy but 
the Grecian, and ignorant of everything oriental, were deceived by the 
resemblance between some of the doctrines of Plato and those embraced 
by these sects. Whoever compares the Platonic philosophy carefully with 
the Gnostic, will readily see that they are widely different. (7) 

similaritY of views between the Hindoo (6) [See Dr. Mosheim^s notes on Cud- 
philosophers and those of Greece, it has tror<A*« Intellectual System, torn. i.,p. 415.] 
been thought, that they must have had some (7) [Dr. Moshcim m this and the tour fol- 
intercourse, or that one borrowed from the lowing sections describes an Orientalphilot' 
other. The ideas of the fathers in the opAy, the sup])0sed parent of the Gnostic 
Christian church, and of some modems, systems, as if its existence was univcrsallv 
would make the Greeks indebted to the admitted, and its character well understooa. 
Orientals — but Christoph. MeinerSj (Histo- Yet the system here described is of his own 
ria doctrine de uno Deo), and others, would formation ; being such a system as must 
reverse the stream of philosophic knowledge, have existed, according to his judgment, 
by supposing it followed the march of AUx- in order to account for the Gnosticism of 
ander''9 army from Greece to India. This the early ages. In his Comment, de Rebus 
intercourse between the Indians and the Christ., &c., p. 19-21, and in his Diss, do 
Greeks seems not to have been of long con- Causia suppositorum librorum inter Chris- 
tinaance. If it commenced with Alexan- tianos Seculi primi et secundi, (f 3-6, (inter 
der's Indian expedition, it can scarcely have Disscrtt. sd Hist. Eccles. pertinentes, vol. 
lasted 80 years ; for the conquest of Media, i., p. 223-232), he confesses, that he has lit- 
Persia, and Babylonia, by the Parthians tie evidence, except the neeetsit^ of the 
about 250 years before Christ, and the es- supposition, for the existence of this philot- 
tablishmcnt of their empire in those coun- opny. He also admits, that the fathers knew 
tries, fonned a strong barrier to all further nothing of it ; and he might have added, that 
intercourse ; snd the subversion of the king- they testify that GnMticism had no exist- 
dom of the Seleucids by the llomans, B.C. ence till the days of Adrian^ in the second 
65, must be supposed to be the utmost lim- century. Since Dr. Moihrim wrote, some 
its to which it emild extend. If we consider have believed with him ; others have re- 
the flourishing state of the Grecian philoso- jected his hypothesis altogether ; and oth- 
dby before the Asiatic conquests of Alexan- en again have taken a middle course, 
«er, and the silence of the western philoso- which is probably the nearest to the truth. 
phiMs respecting their intercourse with India These last suppose, that the Jews and the 
during the period supposed, it would seem Greeks of Asia and Egypt, imbibed some- 
more probable, tiiat the Indian philosophy thing of the spirit common to most of ike 
was derived from the Grecian, than the latter Asiatic wise men, and which shows itself in 
from the former. It is to be hoped, this sub- the Braminic, the Zoroastrian, and the Sufi 
ject will receive more light from the investi- or Persian speculstions ; namely, a disposi- 
gations which sre going forward with such tion to indulge the imaginaiion^ and to de- 
snecttM io the present age.--7V.] pend oo cenUmpMem zttber than latiocinft* 
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^ 5. The first principles of this philosophy seem to hare been dictated 
by reason itself. For its author undoubtedly thus reasoned : There ii 
much evil in the world ; and men are hurried on as by the instinct of na- 
ture, to what reason condemns. Yet that eternal Mind^ from whom all 
other spirits emanated, is doubtless perfectly free from evil, or is infinite^ 
good and beneficent. Hence the source of the evils with which the worid 
abounds, must be something external to the Deity. But there is nothing 
external to him, except what is material : and therefore matter is to be re- 
garded as the source and origin of all evil and all vice. From these prin- 
ciples the conclusion was, that matter existed eternally, and independently 
of God ; and that it received its present form and organization, not from 
the will or fiat of God, but from the operations of some being of a natme 
inferior to God ; in other words, that the world and the human race caoe 
from the forming hand, not of the Supreme Deity, but of one of inferior ca- 
pacity and perfections. For who can believe that the supreme God, who 
is infinitely removed from all evil, would mould and fashion matter which 
is in its nature evil and corrupt, and would impart to it any portion of his 
rich gif^s ? But attempting to go farther, and to explain how, or by what ac- 
cident or operator, that rude and malignant substance, called matter, be- 
came so skilfully arranged and organized ; and especially, how souls of 
celestial origin became joined with bodies composed of it, both reason and 
common sense forsook them. They tlierefore resorted to their imagina- 
tive faculty, or to mere fables, in order to explain the origin of the worU 
and of mankind. 

^ 6. But as those, who undertake to explain what is obscure and dilB- 
cult of solution by means of mere conjecture, can very seldom agree ; so 
those who attempted to solve this difficulty, split into various sects. Some 
conceived there must be two eternal first principles^ the one presiding over 

tion, a» the means of arriving at truth, boro the common name of Gnostieum. 
Something of thtu spirit a])peartf also in the Elaborate attempts have been made to tnet 
Platonic philofiophv, especially in the later tliese vvstcms back to some apecies of p^ 
or Eclectic Platonism. Besides, the Asiat- gan philosophy as their legitimate ■ouxce; 
ics in all ages, like the early Grecian philos- but with very little success. They aeem to 
ophcrs, were much inclined to limit their have originated in the speculations of Jewa 
philosophical SfKHrulations to cosmofrony ; and Christians, who indulged thoir own inl- 
and likewise to adopt, as the supposed first cics, and explained the principles of rerealed 
or grand operative cause, a physical rather religion in a manner peculiar to themadvM. 
than an intelligent principle; or, in other That Gnosticism, as such, had noeziitaocf 
words, to attribute the origin of all things in the Jirst century, and that it is in vaiB 
to grenrration, vffretation, emanation, attrac- sought for in the N. Testament, appean to 
tion, or some such natural oi)cration, rather be satisfactorily proved by C. C. TtttmaKMf 
than to the contrivance and the fiat of an Tractatus do vestigia Gnosticorum inN.T. 
almighty and intelligent Spirit. Hence the fnistra qussitis. Lips., 1773, p. 253, ISmo. 
Jews and some early Christian sects, with- That, notwithstanding many points of le- 
out embracing the peculiar tenets of the semblance can be traced, it is materially dif^ 
Magi or of any other philosophers, oriental fercnt from any system of either Grecian or 
or occidental, yet imbibing the Asiatic spir- Oriental philosophy, it is the object of F 
it of scarchmg after wisdom by means of Ant. Lewald to show, Comment, ad hiato- 
contemplation rather than ratiocination, and riam, dice., de doctrina Gnostics, Heidelb., 
at the same time leaning towards the sn- 1818, p. 167, 12mo. For very ingenioos 
premacy of physical causes, wore led to and profound speculations on the subject 
frame systems of philosophical divinity alto- generally, see Aug. Neander, Allgem. 
gether peculiar. Such was, probably, the or- Gcsch. der christl. Religion und Kiiche, vol 
igin of the Jewish KabbaUstic system ; and i., pt. ii., p. 627-670.— Tr.] 
Mso of those multifinrious systems which 
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Ughl, the other over matter; and by the contests between these principlesi 
Ihey accounted for the mixture of good and evil in our world. Others as- 
signed to matter, not an eternal lord^ but an architect merely ; and they 
supposed, that some one of those immortal beings whom God produced 
from himself, was induced by some casual event to attempt the reduction 
of matter, which lay remote from the residence of God, into some kind of 
order, and moreover to fabricate men. Others again, imagined a sort of 
Triumvirate ; for they distinguished the Supreme Deity from the prince of 
matter and the author of all evil on the one hand, and from the architect 
and builder of the world on the other. When these three systems came 
to be dilated and explained, new controversies unavoidably arose, and 
numerous divisions followed ; as might be expected from the nature of the 
case, and as the history of those Christian sects which followed this phi- 
losophy, expressly declares. 

§ 7. Yet, as all these sects set out upon one and the same first prin- 
ciple, their disagreements did not prevent their holding certain doctrines and 
opinions in common, respecting God, the world, mankind, and some other 
points. I'hey all, therefore, maintained the existence from eternity of a 
Being, full of goodness, wisdom, and the other virtues, of whom no mortal 
can form a complete idea ; a Being, who is the purest lights and is difiused 
through that boundless space to which they gave the Greek appellation of 
Plerdma ; that this eternal and most perfect Being, after existing alone and 
in absolute repose during an infinite period, produced out of himself two 
spirits, of different sexes, and both perfect resemblances of their parent ; 
that from the marriage of these two spirits, others of a similar nature ori- 
ginated ; that successive generations ensued ; and thus, in process of time, a 
celestial family was formed in the Plerdma, This divine progeny, being im- 
mortal and unchangeable in their nature, these philosophers were disposed 
to call *KuJv£^, Aeons ; a term which signifies eternal^ or beyond the in- 
fluence of time and its vici8situde8.(8) But how numerous these Aeont 
were, was a subject of controversy among them. 

^ 8. Beyond the region of light where God and his family dwell, 
exists a rude and unformed mass of matter, heaving itself continually in 
wild commotion. This mass, one of the celestial family, either acci- 
dentally wandering beyond the Pler5ma at a certain time, or sent out by 
the Deity, first reduced to order and beauty, and then peopled it with 
human beings and with animals of difierent species, and finally endowed 

(8) The word aiuv properly nignifies an of the day ; like an boor I must exist, and 

infimiet or at least indefinite duration, and then pass away. — It was therefore not a 

ia opuoted to a finite or a temporary duration, novel application of the term iuuv by the 

But by metODomy, it was used to designate Gnostics, to use it as the designation of a 

immutable beingt who exist for ever. It celestial and immortal being. And even the 

was so used, even by the Grreek philosophers, fathers of the ancient church spply the term 

■bout the commencement of toe Christian to angelsy both good and bad. That all who 

en ; as ujpears from a passage in Arrian, were addicted to the Oriental philosophy, 

Dim. Epictet., lib. ii., f 5, where aiuv is whether Greeks or not, used the term in this 

opposed to at^pcjfrof or to a frail, changea- sense, appears from a passage in Manet, the 

Me being. 'Ov yap kifu Liuv ii^X^ &v#/xj- Persian, who, as Auguttim testifies, called 

irof, ftipoq rCnf irdyrwv, Ctq dpa iffiipag, tv- the celestial beings d/wvef, or, as Augustine 

OT^vai fte Sei u^ r^v C>pav, kqX irapeX^eiv translates it, aacula. Some have supposed 

6( &pav. I am not an Aeon, (an eternal it so used even in the New Test., e. ff., 

and unchangeable being), but a man ; and Ephes. ii., 2, and Heb. i., 3. — Moskeimf as 

a part o^ the universe, as an hour is a part lUb. Christ, ante C. M., p. 90.] 
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and enriched it with some portions of the celestial light or substance. 
This builder of the world, who was distinct from the supreme God, they 
called tlie Demiurge. He is a bein^, who, though possessed of many 
shilling qualities, is arrogant in his nature, and much inclined to dominar 
tion. He therefore claims absolute authority over the new world he hu 
built, as being properly his right, to the exclusion altogetlier of the supreme 
(;od; and he requires of mankind, to pay divine honours exclusively to 
him, and to his associates. 

^ 9. Man is composed of a terrestrial, and therefore a vicious body; 
and of a celestial soul, which is in some sense a particle of the Deity 
himself. The nobler part, the soul, is miserably oppressed by the body, 
which is the seat of base lusts ; for it is not only drawn away by it from 
the knowledge and worship of the true God, and induced to give homage 
and reverence to the Demiurge and his associates, but it is likewise filled 
and polluted with the love of terrestrial objects and of sensual pleasures. 
From this wretched bondage, Ciod labours to rescue his offspring, in vari- 
ous ways : and especially by the messengers whom he often sends to them. 
Hut the Demiurge and his associates, eager to retain their power, resist 
in all possible ways the divine purpose of recalling souls back to himself, 
BRd ial)Our with great pains to obscure and elFace all knowledge of the 
supreme Deity. In this state of conflict, such souls as renounce the 
framers and rulers of the world, and, aspiring after God their parent, sup- 
press the eniotitms excited by depraved matter, will when freed from the 
body ascend immediately to the Pleroma: while those which continue in 
the bondage of superstition and of corrupt matter, must pass into other 
bodies, till they sliall awake from this sinful lethargy. Yet God will ulti- 
mately prevail ; and having restored to liberty most of the souls now im- 
prisoned in bodies, lie will dissolve the fabric of the world ; and then the 
primitive traii(}uiility will return, and (lod will reign with the happy spirits 
in undislurbf?d felicity to all eternity. 

«5k 10. The stale of learning and especially of philosophy among the 
Jews, is manifest from what has already l)een said respecting the condition 
of that nation. It appears from the Inxiks of the New Testament, that the 
ri'condite science which they called Kahhala, was even then taught and 
inculcated by not a few among them. This science was in many respects, 
very similar to that philosophy which we have called Oriental; or rather, 
it is tliis philosophy itself, accommodated to the Jewish religion, and tem- ' 
pered with some mixture of truth. Nor were the Jews, at tliat time, 
wliolly ignorant of the doctrines of the (Jrecian sagos ; for from the days 
of Ahrandtr the Great, they had incorporated some of them into their re- 
ligion. Of the opinions which they had adopted from the Chaldeans, the 
Egyptians, and the Syrians, I shall say nothing. (0) 

^ 11. The Greeks are regarded by most writers, as continuing to hold 
the first rank in learning and philosophy. There were among them at 
thai time, and especially at Athens, acute and elo<iuent men, who taught 
the precepts of philosophy, as held by the ancient sects founded by Plato, 
Aristotle, Zeno, and Epicurus ; and who also instructed youth in the prin- 

(9) See J. F. Buddrus^ Introductio in ca, lorn, iii., [Imt rspccially, /?n/c/cr** Hist, 
historiam pliilos. Ilrbrdcorum ; and the wri- cril. pliilos., loin, ii., jmriod ii., |>t. i., i, ii., 
ters naineU by Wvljius, Bibhoihrca Hebrai- c. i, p. 652 —Schl ] 
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ciples of eloquence, and in the liberal arts. Hence those who were eager 
for learning, resorted to Greece from all quarters. At Alexandria in Egypt, 
likewise, Grecian philosophers and rhetoricians were no less numerous ; 
80 that thither also, there was a general resort of scholars, as to a literary 
market. 

^ 12. Among the Romans of this age, every branch of learning and 
science was cultivated. The children of good families were, from their 
earliest years, instructed carefully in Grecian literature and eloquence; 
they next applied themselves to philosophy and tfie civil law ; and at last 
repaired to Greece, to complete their education.HO) Among the sects of 
philosophers, none were more acceptable to the Romans than the Epicu- 
reans and Academics, whom the leading men followed in great numbers, 
in order to indulge themselves in a life of pleasure without fear or remorse. 
So long as Augustus reigned, the cultivation of the fine arts was held in 
high honour. But after his death, the succeeding emperors being more 
intent on the arts of war than those of peace, these studies gradually sunk 
into neglect. 

§ 13. The other nations, as the Germans, Celtes, and Britains, were 
certainly not destitute of men distinguished for their genius and acumen. 
In Gaul, the inhabitants of Marseilles had long been much famed for their 
attention to learning :(11) and they had, doubtless, diffused some knowledge 
among the neighbouring tribes. Among the Celtes, the Druids who were 
priests, philosophers, and legislators, were renowned for their wisdom ; 
but the accounts of them now extant, are not sufficient to acquaint us with 
the nature of their philosophy. (12) The Romans moreover introduced 
literature and philosophy into all the countries which they brought under 
their subjection, for the purpose of softening their savage tempers, and 
promoting their civilization.(13) 

(10) See Paganini GauderUii, liber do Germains — par Sim. PeUouHer, aogmente 
Fhilosophiae apod Romanos initio et pro- par M. di ChiniaCt Paris, 1771, 8 vols. 
greasu, in the 3d vol. of the Nova variorum 12mo, and 2 vols. 4to ; also Freret, Obss. sur 
acrn>tavum coUectio, Halle, 1747, 8vo, Sd la nature et les dogmes — de la relig. Gao- 
editum. loise ; in the Histoire de I'Acad. aes In- 

(11) See the Histoire litteraire de la scrip, tome xviii. ; and his Obss. sur la relig. 
France, par dee Religieux Benedictins, Diss, des Gaulois, dec., in the Memoires de IJtte- 
pieUm., p. 42, dec. rature, tirds des registres de TAcad. des In* 

(12) Jo. Martini, Religion des Gaulois, script., tome xxiv., Paris, 1766. Also the 
liv. L, cap. 21, p. 175, and various others. Introductory part of Alsatia Illustrata — ao- 
vHbo have written concerning the Druids, tore J. Dan. SchoeMno, torn, i., f 90, 
[This woik ^Martin is said to be far infe- Colmar, 1751, fol — Tr.] 

rior to the following; viz., Histoire des (13) Juvmo/, Satyra zv., 110-113. 
Celtes et particulieiement des Gaulois et dea 
Vol. I.— I 
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CHAPTER n. 

niSTORY OF THE TEACHERS, AND OF THE OOTERiniElIT OF THB CHVBCHi 

^ 1. Nccessitj of Teachers in the Church.--^ 3. Eztnoidinaiy Teachen. — ^ 3. Authoi^ 
ity or the Apostles.—^ 4. The seventy Disciples.-^ 6. Chnst nowhere detcnnined tbi 
Form of his Church. Constitution of the Church of Jemsalem. — ^ 6. Rights of the 
People. Contrihutions for the Public Expense. — (f 7. Equality of the Membos. Riles 
of Initiation. Catechumens and the Faithful. — ^ 8. Qnler of Rukvs. Presbjteis.— 
^ 9. Prophets. — (f 10. Deacons of the Church at Jerusalem. Deaconesses. — f 11. 
Bishops. — ^ IS. Character of Episcopacy in this Century. — ^ 18. Griffin of Diocesei^ 
and rural Bishops.—^ 14. Whether there were Councils and Metropobtans in the Jint 
Century. — ^ 15. The principal Writen ; the Apostles. — ^ 16. Time of Completioo of 
the Canon.-— ^ 17. Apocryphal Writings and Fseudepigrapha. — ^ 18. Clemens Rodsp 
uus.— ^ 19. Writings falsely ascribed to him. — ^ 20. Ignatius of Antioch.-^ SI. Pot 
ycarp, Barnabas, Hennas. — ^ 23. Character of the Apostolic Fathers. 

^ 1 . As it was the design of our Saviour, to gather a church from among 
all nations, and one which should continue through all ages, the nature of 
the case required him first to appoint extraordinary teachers^ who should 
be his ambassadors to mankind, and everywhere collect societies of Chris- 
tians ; and then, that he should cause to be placed in these societies on^- 
nary teachers, and interpreters of his will, who should repeat and enforce 
the doctrines taught by the extraordinary teachers, and keep the peopit 
steadfast in their faith and practice. For any religion will gradually be 
corrupted, and become extinct, unless there are persons continually at 
hand, who shall explain and inculcate it. 

^ 2. The extraordinary teachers, whom Christ employed in setting up 
his kingdom, were those intimate friends of his whom the Scriptures de- 
nominate apostles ; and those seventy disciples of whom mention was made 
above. To these, I apprehend, must be added those who are called evox- 
gelists ; that is, as I suppose, those who were either sent forth to instruct 
the people by the apostles, or who of their own accord, forsaking other 
employments, assumed the office of promulgating the truths which Christ 
taught.( 1 ) And to these, we must further add those, to whom in the in- 
fancy of the church, God imparted ability to speak in foreign languages 
which they had never learned. For he on whom the divine goodness con- 
ferred the gift of tongues, ought in my judgment, to infer from this gift, 
that God designed to employ his ministry in propagating the Christian ro- 
ligion.(2) 

^ 3. Many have undertaken to write the history of the apostles, — a his- 
tory full of fables, doubts, and difficulties, if we pursue it farther than the 
books of the N. Test., and the most ancient ecclesiastical writers are oar 
guide. (3) An apostle was a man who was divinely instructed; and who 

(1) Ephes. IT., 11. See Euachius, Hist, troductio ad Historiam eccles., cap. i., p. % 
cedes., lih. iii., c. 37. and by J. Ft. Buddeus, de Ecclesia Apoa- 

(2) 1 Corinth, ziv., 22, &c. tolica, p. 673, &c. [Some notices of their 

(3) Writers of the lives of the apostles, lives are ffiven above, in notes (8) and (9)^ 
are enumerated by Cojrp. Sagif^us, In- p. 47,~rr.] 
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wan invested with the power of making lawSf of punishing the guiUy and 
wicked when there was occasion, and of working miracles when they were 
necessary ; and who was sent by Christ himself, to make known to man- 
kind the divine pleasure and the way of salvation, to separate those who 
obeyed the divine commands from all others, and to unite them in the bonds 
of a religious society .(4) 

§ 4. Our knowledge of the seventy disciples of Christ, is still more im- 
perfect than that of the apostles ; for they are but once mentioned in the 
N. Test, Luke x., 1. Catalogues of them, indeed, are extant ; but these 
being fabricated by the Greeks in the middle ages, have little or no au- 
thority or credibility. Their mission was, as appears from the words used 
by Luke, solely to the Jewish nation. Yet it is very probable, that after 
the Saviour's ascension to heaven, they performed the duties of evangelists ; 
and that they taught in various countries, the way of salvation which they 
had learned from Christ.(5) 

§ 5. As to the external /<7fm of the church, and the mode of governing 
it, neither Qfirist himself nor his apostles gave any express precepts. We 
are therefore to understand, that this matter is left chiefly to be regulated 
as circumstances from time to time may require, and as the discretion of 
civil and ecclesiastical rulers shall judge expedient.(6) If however — what 

(4) See Fred. Spanheimy de Apostolis at three greater provinces, according to the di- 
Apostolatu, torn, ii., 0pp., p. 289, 6cc. In yision of the world at that time, and f^ 
aacnbing legislathe powers to the apostles, pointed a person to preside in each, who was 
I have proceeded considerately, and as I dignifiedwith the title of ^rtarcA; that the 
think, on good grounds. I am aware that European patriarch resided at Rome^ the 
eminent men at this day, deny them this Asiatic at Antioch^ and the African at Alex- 
power ; but perhaps they differ from me, andria ; that the bishops of each province, 
more in words thui in reality. [Dr. Mo- among whom there were various ranks, were 
skeim founded his opinion on Matt, z., 20 ; to reverence the authority of their respects 
John ziii., 20 ; Luke z., 16 ; 1 Tim. iii., 1 ; ive patriarchs, and that both bishops and pa- 
1 Cor. zi., 34 ; ziv., 34 ; and Titus i., 6. triarchs were to be passively subject to the 
See his Instit. hist. Christ, majores, p. 158, supreme dominion of the Roman pontijf, 
6lc. — Sehl.'\ See Leo AlUUitiSf de perpetua consensu 

(5) Catalogues of the seventy disciples Eccles. Orient, et Occidcntalis, lib. i., cap. 
are eztant, subjoined to the libri iii. de vita ii., and Moririj Ezercitat. ecclesiast., lib. i., 
et moiie Mosis, elucidated by GUbert Gaul- ezerc. i. This romantic account scarcely 
iiitn ; and aoain published by J. A. Fabri- deserves a serious refutation. The second 
cius, Bibliotoeca Gneca, p. 474. [See an opinion concerning the ^vemment of the 
account of these catalogues in note (5], p. church, makes no mention of a supreme 
43, above.— TV.] head, or oi patriarch* constituted by divine 

(6) ['< Those who imagine that Christ authority ; but it supposes that the apostles 
himflelf^ or the apostles by nis direction and divided the Roman empire into as many ec- 
authority, appointed a certain fized farm of dcsiastical provinces as there were secular 
church government, are not aj^eed what that or civil ones ; that the metropolitan bishop, 
form was. The principal opinions that have i. e., the prelate who resided in the capital 
been adopted upon this head, may be reduced city of each province, presided over the 
to the four foUowinff. The first is, that of clergy of that province, and that the other 
the Itoman Cath<£cs, who maintain that bishops were subject to his authority. This 
Christie intenticm and appointment was, that opinion has been adopted by some of the 
his followers should be collected into one most learned of the Romish church; {Petrus 
sacred empire, subjected to the government de Marca, Do concord, sacerd. et imperii, 
of St. Peter and his successors, and divided, lib. vi., cap. i. Morin, Ezerc. Eccles., lib. 
like the kingdoms of this world, into several i., ezerc. zviii., and Pagi, Critica in Annal 

Provinces ; that, in consequence thereof, Baronii, ad. ann. 37, tom. i., p. 29), and has 
^eter fixed the seat of ecclesiastical domin- also been favoured by some of the most em- 
ion at Rome, but afterward, to alleviate the inent British divines ; {Hammond, Diss, de 
harden of his office, divided the church into Episcop. Beverege, Cod. Canon, vet. £o- 
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no Christian can doubt, the apostles of /mii Chrisi acted by a di^ne eosip 
mand and guidance, then that fonn of the primitive churches which thaj 
derived from the church of Jerusalem, erected and organized by the apos- 
tles themselves, must be accounted divine: but still it will not follow tkC 
this form of the church was to be perpetual, and unalterable. In tboie 
primitive times, each Christian church was composed of the peopUf the^ 
siding oficerff and the assistants or deaeans,(7) These musi b§ the ooo^ 
ponent parts of every society. The principal voice was thai of the jwc^ 
or of the whole body of Christians ; for even the apostles thenuelves incut 
cated by their example, that nothing of any moment was to be done or de- 
termined on, but with the knowledge and consent of the brotheiiiood, Acli 
i., 15 ; vi., 3 ; xv., 4 ; xxi., 22. And this mode of proceeding, both piudeneo 
and necessity required, in those early times. 

^ 6. The assembled people, therefore, elected their own ndans and 
teachers, or by their free consent received such as were nominated to then. 
They also by their sufirages rejected or confirmed the laws, that wers 
proposed by their rulers, in their assemblies ; they excluded profligate and 
lapsed brethren, and restored them ; they decided the controversies and 
disputes that arose ; they heard and determined the causes of presbyteis 
and deacons ; in a word, the people did everything that is proper for those 
in whom the supreme potoer of the community is vested. In return for all 
these rights, the people supplied the funds necessary for the support of the 
teachers, the deacons and the poor, for the public exigencies and for un- 
foreseen emergencies. These funds consisted of voluntary contributioni 
in every species of goods, made by individuals according to their abililji 
at their public meetings ; and hence they were called oblations. 

^ 7. Among all members of the church of whatever class or conditioi^ 
there was the most perfect equality ; which they manifested by their lore- 

clos vindic, lib. ii , cap. v., torn. ii. Patr. all enjoy the same rank and anthoritj, witt 

Apostol., and Vsher^ de origine Episcop. et out any sort of pre-eminence or miboidiiiap 

Metro(K>l., p. 20). Some Protestant writers tion, or distinction of rights and privikgH; 

of note have endeavoured to prove, that it is The reader will find an ample acooont of 

not supported by sufficient evidence ; (Bof- these four different opinions with nupoct IB 

nafre, Hist, de rEglise, torn, i., livr. i., cap. church government, in Dr. MoakeiwCs klgv 

8. BiKhmcT^ Annot. ad Petrum de Marca history of the first century." 

de Concordia sacerd. et imperii, p. 143). — *< llio truth of the matter is, that Ckrist, 

The third opinion is that of those who ac- by leaving this matter undetermined, hu^ef 

knowledge, that when the Christians began consequence, lefl Christian societiee a dii^ 

to mnliiply exceedingly, metropolitans, pa- eretionary pmcer of modelling the gOVHi- 

triurchs, and archbishops were indeed crea- ment of the church in such a minner •• tht 

ted, but only by hutMn appointment and au- circumstantial reasons of times, piseesy Ac 

thority ; though they confess, at the same may require ; and, therefore, the loitcff gov* 

time, tliat it is consonant to tkr. orders and emment of the church is the beet and tlN 

intentions of Christ and his apostles, that most divine ; and every Christian aociity 

there should be, in every Christian church, has a n^Af to make laws for itself; pt ofkiea 

one person invested with the highest authori- that these laws are consistent with chuitf 

ty, and clothed with certain rights and privilo- and peace, and with the fundamental doe> 

CCS, alwve the other doctors of that assembly, trines and principles of Christiaaitj.*** 

litis opinion has been embraced by many Mac!.} 

English divines of the first rank in the learn- (7) [Eusthins, (Demonstratio ETmagi^ L 

ed world ; and also by many in other coun- vii., c. 2), omits the deacons, unless he m- 

trics and communions. — The fourth and eludes them among the rulers ; for he di- 

last opinion, is that of the Presbyterians, vidos a church into iybfUvMf, irurrovc, tnd 

who affirm that Christ s intention was, that Karrjxovftivovt, the rulers, die faithful, uA 

the Christian doctors and ministers sliould cateehumene. — Schi."] 
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feasts, by their use of the appellatives brethren and sisters, and in other 
ways. Nor in this first age of the church, was there any distinction be- 
tween the initiated and the candidates for initiation. For whoever pro- 
fessed to regard Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world, and to depend 
on him alone for salvation, was immediately baptized and admitted into 
the church. But in process of time, as the churches became enlarged, it 
was deemed advisable and necessary, to distribute the people into two 
classes, the faithful and the catechumens. The former were, such as had 
been solemnly admitted into the church by baptism ; and who might be 
present at all the parts of religions worship, and enjoy the right of voting 
in the meetings of the church. The latter, not having yet received bap- 
tism, were not admitted to the common prayers, nor to the sacred supper, 
nor to the meetings of the church. 

4 8. The rulers of the church were denominated, sometimes presbyters 
or elders, — a designation borrowed from the Jews, and indicative rather of 
the wisdom than the age of the persons ; and sometimes, also, bishfms ; for 
ic is most manifest, that both terms are promiscuously used in the N. Tes- 
tament of one and the same class of persons, Acts xx., 17, 28 ; Phil, i., 
1 ; Tit. i., 5, 7 ; 1 Tim. iii., 1. These were men of gravity, and distin- 
guished for their reputation, influence, and sanctity, 1 Tim. iii., 1, &c. ; 
Tit i., 5, &c. From the words of St. Paul, 1 Tim. v., 17, it has been in- 
ferred, that some elders instructed the people, while others served the church 
ia other ways. But this distinction between teaching and ruling elders, if 
it ever existed, (which I will neither afiirm nor deny), was certainly not of 
long continuance ; for St. Paul makes it a requisite qualification of aU 
presb3rters or bishops, that they be able to teach and instruct others, 1 Tim. 
iii., 2, <&c.(8) 

^ 9. As there were but few among the first professors of Christianity, who 
were learned men and competent to instruct the rude and uninformed in 
diTine things, it became necessary that Grod should raise up in various 
churches extraordinary teachers, who could discourse to the people on re- 
ligious subjects in their public assemblies, and address them in the name 
of Ood. Such were the persons, who in the New Testament are called 
nraphets,'!SU}m. xii., 6 ; 1 Cor. xii., 28 ; xiv., 3, 29 ; Ephes. iv., 11. The 
fimctions of these men are limited too much, by those who make it to 
bare been their sole business to expound the Old Testament scriptures, 
and especidly the prophetic books.(9) Whoever professed to be such a 
herald of God, was allowed publicly to address the people ; but there were 
present among the hearers divinely constituted judges, who could by in- 
fallible criteria, discriminate between true and false prophets. The order 
of prophets ceased, when the necessity for them was past. 

4 10. That the church had its public servants or deacons, from its first 
foimdation, there can be no doubt ; since no association can exist without 

(8) See concerning the word presbyter, (9) [See Mosheim's Diss, de iiUs, qui 

Cimp.Vitringo., de SynaffOffa vetere, lib. iii., prophetae vocantur in N. T., in the 3d vol. 

p. i.,c«p. i., p. 609, and J. %«n^. Carpzcv, of his Diss, ad Hist. Eccl. pertinentes, p. 

Esereii. in epist ad Hebraeos ex Philone, 125, dec. ; also Witsius, Miscell. Sacra, 

p. 499. On the thmg itself, or rather the torn. i. ; Kappi^ Ezcurs. iii. in Epistolam ad 

persons designated by this title, see J. Fr. Ephes. ; Schleusner, Lexicon in N. Test., 

BudieuM, Ecclesia Apostol, cap. yi., p. 719, art. rrpo^Tvc, no. 10, and Neanier't Oesch. 

and Ckristoph. Matt, Pfyf, de Onginibofl der P6antzung, der chiistl. Kiicbe durch die 

Juzis eccles., p. 49. Apostol., p. 32, US.^TV.] 
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its servants ; and least of all, can such associations as the first Ghristin 
churches, he without them. Those young men, who cairied oat the corpses 
of Ananias and his wife, were undoubtedly the deacons of the church it 
Jerusalem, who were attending on the apostles and executing their ooib- 
mands, Acts v., 6. 10.(1 1) These first deacons of that church were cho- 
sen from among the Jewish Christians bom in Palestine; and as theyip* 
peared to act with partiality in the distribution of alms among the natifs 
and foreign Jewish Christians, seven other deacons were chosen by order 
of the apostles, out of that part of the church at Jerusalem which wu 
composed of strangers, or Jews of foreign birth, Acts vi., 1, &c. Six id 
these new deacons were foreign Jews, as appears from their names ; the 
other one was from among the proselytes ; for there was a number of pros- 
elytes among the first Christians of Jerusalem, and it was suitable that ihtf 
should be attended to as well as the foreign Jews. The example of the 
church of Jerusalem, was followed by all the other churches, in obedience 
to the injunctions of the apostles ; and of course, they likewise appointed 
deacons, 1 Tim. iii., 8, 9. There were also, in many churches, and es- 
pecially in those of Asia, female public servants, or deaconesses ; who were 
respectable matrons or widows, appointed to take care of the poor, and to 
perform several other offices.(12) 

(11) Those who may be suTpriscd, that I what goes before, that prethyter here ii ib- 

should consider the younff men who interred dicative of rank or office, denoting teeektr 

the bodies of Ananias and Sapphiray to be or ruler in the chnrch ; tfaerafoie its coun- 

the dcarans of the church at Jerusalem, are terpart, vewrepo^, has the lame impoft ; and 

desired to consider, tlut the words veurepoi docs not denote persons young in yeus, but 

and veaviaKotf young mrn, are not always the servants or deacons of the church. Pf- 

indicativc of afrr ; but often, both among /cr, after solemnly exhorting the presAvUrs 

the Greeks and Latins, indicate a function not to abuse the power committed to them, 

or office. For the same change is made in turns to the deacons^ and says : ** And bke- 

tliestc words as in the word presbyter ; which wise ye younger, i. e., ye deacons, denise 

CYcry one knows is sometimes indicative of not the orders of the presbyters, but perums 

age, and sometimes merely of oiiice. As, cheerfully whatever they require of you.** In 

therefore, the word presbyter often denotes this same sense the term is used by Lah, 

the rulern or head men of a society or associa- Acts v., 6, 10, where veurepot or vearintM 

tion, without any regard to their age ; so also are the deacons of the church at JannlnBi 

the terms young men and the younger^ not the very persons whom, a httle afM, the 

unfrcqucntiy denote the servants or those Hellenists accused before the apostlea of not 

that stand in waiting; because ordinarily distributing properly the contributions far 

men in the vigour of life perform this office, the poor. I might confirm this sense of the 

Nor is this use of the word foreign from the term young ment by numerous citation! from 

N. Testament. The Saviour himself seems Greek and Latin writers, both sacrad and 

to use the word veureooc in this sense, Luke profane ; but this is not the place fix such 

xxii., 26, A fxeisuv kv vfiiv^ yeve<r9u 6q 6 vew- demonstrations. 

Tfpof. Theword/if/Ccin', he himself explains (12) For an account of the deaame and 

by 7/yovfievoc, so ttiat it is equivalent to ruler deaconesses of the ancient churches, see 

or presbyter : and instead of veurepoCf he in Casp. Ziegler^ do diaconis et diaconissis, 

the next clause uses 6 dmKovcJv, which places Wittemb., 1678, 4to. Sam, Basnage^ An- 




CCS ; and the precept of Christ amounts to ante Constan. M., p. 118, &c., where be 

this : " Let not him that performs the office defends, at groat length, his somewhat pe- 

of a presbyter or elder among you, think culiar views respecting the seven deacons of 

himHelf superior to the public servants or the church at Jerusalem. See, concerning 

deacons." Still more evident is the pas- deacons and deaconesses, Ncandcr's Gescfa. 

sage, 1 Peter v., 6, 6fioi(^ vedrepot vword- der Pflantzung, p. 26, 27, 29, dec., 181.— 

yrire irpea^vripoic. It is manifost from 7V.] 
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^ 11. In this manner, Christians managed ecclesiastical affairs so long 
as their congregations were small, or not very numerous. Three or four 
presbyters, men of gravity and holiness, placed over those little societies, 
could easily proceed with harmony, and needed no head or president. But 
when the churches became larger, and the number of presbyters and dea- 
cons, as well as the amount of duties to be performed, was increased, it 
became necessary, that the council of presbyters should have a president^ 
a man of distinguished gravity and prudence, who should distribute among 
his colleagues their several tasks, and be as it were the central point of the 
whole society. He was, at first, denominated the angel ; (Apocal. ii. and 
iii.) (13) but afterward the bishop; a title of Grecian derivation, and indic- 
ative of his principal business. It would seem that the church of Jerusa' 
lem, when grown very numerous, after the dispersion of the apostles among 
foreign nations, was the Jirst to elect such a president ; and that other 
churches, in process of time, followed the example.(14) 

^12. But whoever supposes that the bishops of this first and golden age 
of the church, corresponded with the bishops of the following centuries, 
must blend and confound characters that are very different. For in this 
century and the next, a bishop had charge of a single church, which might 
ordinarily be contained in a private house ; nor was he its lord, but was in 
reality its minister or servant ; he instructed the people, conducted all parts 
of public worship, and attended on the sick and necessitous, in person ; and 
what he was unable thus to perform, he committed to the care of the pres- 
byters ; but without power to ordain or determine any thing, except with the 
concurrence of the presbyters and the brotherhood.(15) The emoluments 
of this singularly laborious and perilous office, were very small. For the 
churches had no revenues, except the voluntary contributions of the peo- 
ple, or the oblations ; which, moderate as they doubtless were, were divi- 
ded among the bishop, the presbyters, the deacons, and the po6r of the 
church. 

^ 13. It was not long, however, before the extent of episcopal jurisdic- 
tion and power was enlarged. For the bishops who lived in the cities, 
either by their own labours or by those of their presbyters, gathered new 
churches in the neighbouring villages and hamlets ; and these churches 
continuing under the protection and care of the bishops by whose ministry 
or procurement they had received Christianity, ecclesiastical provinces 
were gradually formed, which the Greeks afterward denominated dioceses. 
The persons to whom the city bishops committed the government and in- 
struction of these village and rural churches, were called rural bishops, or 
ehorepiscopi, [ttj^ X^P^ tnlaiconoi, episeopi ruraUs, seu villanx\^ i. e., bish- 

(13) [The title of angel occun only in the Jerasalem than in any other church during 
Apocalypee, a highly poetic book. It waa the first ages, that the church of Jerusalem 
not, probably, the common title of the pre- mast be supposed to have had bishops ear" 
ttding preslnrter ; and, certainly, was not an Her than any other. Such reasoning is by 
eider title ttum that of bishcf, which is so no means conclusive. — Tr.] 

often used by St. Paul in his epistles, which (15) [All that is here sUted, may be 

were written long before the Apocalypse, clearly proved from the records of the first 

Baa SchUgeT 9 note here. — Tr."] centuries; and has been proved by Joe. 

(14) [fir. Moshemy de Reb. Christ, ante Bingham^ Origines Ecclesiast. W. Bete- 
C. M., p. 134, has a long note in which he rege. Codex Canon, primit. ecclesis, and 
aignes from the traditional accounts of a others. — Mosheim, de Reb. Chr., d(c., p. 
longer catalogue of bishops in the church of 136 — Tr.} 
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ope of the suburbs and fields. They were an intermediate claasvbetweei 
the bishops and the presbyters ; being inferior to the former, [because snlh 
ject to them], and superior to the latter, [because intrusted with diacreticB- 
ary and permanent power, and performing nearly all the functioiis of bishr 
ops].(16) 

^ 14. All the churches, in those primitive times, were indepemdemt bod- 
ies ; or none of them subject to the jurisdiction of any other. For though 
the churches which were founded by the apostles themselves, frequenUy 
had the honour shown them to be consulted in difficult and doubtful cases; 
yet they had no judicial authority, no control, no power of giving laws. Oi 
the contrary, it is clear as the noonday, that all Christian churches had 
equal rights^ and were in all respects on a footing of equality. Nor does 
there appear in this first century, any vestige of that eonsoeicUum of ths 
churches of the same province, which gave rise to eceUsiasiieal emmeiU, 
and to metropolitans. But rather, as is manifest, it was not till the seeami 
century, that the custom of holding ecclesiastical councils first began in 
Greece, and thence extended into other provinces.(17) 

^15. Among the Christian doctors and ecclesiastical writers, the firrt 
rank is most clearly due to the apostles themselves, and to certain disciples 
of the apostles, whom God moved to write histories of the transactions of 
Christ and his apostles. The writings of these men are collected into 
one volume, and are in the hands of all who profess to be Christians. In 
regard to the history of these sacred book8,(18) and the arguments by 
which their divine authority and their genuineness are evincea,(i9) those 
authors arc to be consulted who have written professedly on these subjects. 

^ 16. As to the time when and the persons by whom the books of the 
New Testament were collected into one body or volume, there are various 
opinions or rather conjectures of the learned : for the subject is attended 
with great and almost inexplicable difHcultios, to us of these latter times.(20) 
It must suffice us to know, that before the middle of the second centmy 

(16) [learned men, who have written tivc times. An ecclesiastical cohmo^ is a 
largely on the subject, have debated whether meeting of delegates from a number of < 
the chorefucopi ranked with hishops or with federate churches, 
presbyters. See J. Moriiij de Sacris ec- (18) See, on this subject, J. ii. 
cles. ordinatt., pt. i., ezerc. iv. D. BloruUl, Bibliotheca Grcca, L iv., c. v., p. 13S-SS7J 
de Episc. ot Presbyt., sec. iii. W. BevC' [and Jcr. Jones, Method of settiiDg tbe c^ 
rege, Pandect. Canon., torn, ii., p. 176. C. nonical authority of the N. T., 3 volt. 8vo; 
Zieglcr^ de Episcopis, 1. i., c. 13, p. 105, &c. and the modem Introductions to the books 
Peter dc Marca, de Concordia saccrd. et im- of the N. T., in English, by G. HomCf and 
perii, 1. ii., cap. 13. 14. Bahmcr, Adnott. J. D. Michaels, ed. Marsh; and in (htt- 
ad Petrum de Marca, p. 62, 63. L. Tho- man, by Hacrdin, Krug, Bertholdt, Eiek' 
massin, Disciplina ecclcs. vet. et nova,pt. i., ham, 6cc. — Tr.\ 

1. ii., c. 1, p. 215. — But they did not belong (19) The [early] writers in defence of Ifae 

entirely to either of those orders. — Mosheim, divine authority of the N. T. are enumerated 

de Reb. Christ, ante Const. M., p. 137.] by J. A, Fo^nrtia, Delectus argumentonmi 

(17) It is commonly said, that the meeting et Syllabus Scriptor. pro verit. rolig. Chris* 
ofthe church in Jcru8alem,which is described tiana, cap. 26, p. 602. [On the subject it* 
Acts XV., was the first Christian council, self, the modem writers arc numerous, and 
Dut this is a perversion of the import of the generally known. Lardner and Foley atiU 
term council. For that meeting was a con- hold the first rank among the English. — TV.] 
fcrence of only a single church, called to- (20) See Jo. Ens, Biblioth. Sacn, sea 
pother for deb'beration ; and, if such meet- diatriba de Libror. N. T. canone, Amstal., 
infTK may be called ecclesiastical councUs, a 1710, 8vo; and Jo, Mills, ProLegom. ad 
multitude of them were held in those primi- N. T., sec. i., p. S3, &c. 
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had passed, most of. the books composing the New Testament were in 
ereiy Christian church throughout the known world ; and they were read* 
mnd were regarded as the divine rule of faith and practice. And hence it 
may be concluded, that it was while some of the apostles were still living, 
and certainly while their disciples and immediate successors were every- 
where to be met with, that these books were separated and distinguished 
from all human compositions.(21) That ihefour Gospels were combined, 
during the lifetime of the apostle John^ and that the three first Gospels 
received the approbation of this inspired man, we learn expressly from the 
testimony of Eusebius.{22) And why may we not suppose, that the other 
books of the New Testament were collected into one body at the same time ? 
§ 17. There certainly were various causes, requiring this to be done at 
an early period ; and particularly this, that not long after Uie Saviour's ascen- 
sion, various histories of his life and doctrines, full of impositions and fables, 
were composed, by persons of no bad intentions perhaps, but who were 
superstitious, simple, and piously fraudulent; and afterwards, various 
other spurious writings were palmed upon the world, falsely inscribed 
with the names of the holy apostles.(23) These worthless productions 

(21) See Jo. Frick, de Can veteris ec- der one or other of these cksses, are such 

cksiB circa canon., cap. ilL, p. 86, dec. aa by mistake, haye been ascribed to the 

(SS) Euseb.f Hist. Eccles., lib. iii., cap. apostles and evangelists ; such are the Lit- 

S4. urgies, the Creec^ and the Canons, which 

(83) Such as remain of these spurious oo under their names. Of those which are 

winks, have been carefully collected by J. Tost, no judgment can be formed but by te*- 

A. Fabricnu^ Codex Apocryphus N. Test., timony. Perhaps some of them toere com- 

% vols. ISmo, p. 3006, Hamb., 3d ed., posed with hostile views towards the ca- 

1719. Many learned remarks on them oc- nonical scriptures. — ^The following account 

cor in Is. de Beausobre^ Histoire critique of the contents of the Codex Apocryphus 

det dogmes de Manich^e, liv. ii., p. 837, N. T. may not be unacceptable or useless 

&c. [For the information of those who to many. On opening the first volume, we 

have not access to these spurious books, the meet with (1) '* The uospcl of the Nativity 

feDowinff remarks are introduced. No one of Mary," Latin, in 10 sections, p. 19-38. 

of all toe books contained in the Codex — (8) " The Previous Gospel, (Protevange- 

Apocryphus N. T. of Fabrichu, speaks lium), ascribed to James the Just, the broth- 

disrespectfully of Christy of his religion, his er of our Lord," Gr. and Lat., in 35 sect, 

apostles and followers, or of the canonical p. 66-135. — (3) **The Cospel of the Infan- 

books of the N. T. They were evidently cy of Christ, ascribed to Thomas the apos- 

composed with a design to subserve the tie," Gr. and Lat., in 7 sect., p. 156-167. 

cause of Christianity. They aim to supply —(4) " The Gospel of the Infancy, transla- 

dtjkumnes in the true Gospels and Acts, or ted from the Arabic, by Henry Sikes,** 

to extend the hdstory by means of oral tradi- Latin, in 55 sect., p. 168-311. It is the 

turns and supplementary accounts, profess- aim of all these to supply deficiencies in ths 

edly composed by apostles or by apostolic beginning of the true Gospels, by acquaint- 

men. At least, this is true of those books in^ us more fully with tno histoiy of the 

which bear the title of Gospels, Acts, and Yuvin Maryt Joseph, Elizabeth^ occ., and 

Epistles. These were all designed, either, with the birth, infancy, and childhood of 

Jtret, to gratifv the laudable curiosity of CAn't/.— Next follow (5) " The Gospel of 

Chnstians, and to subserve the cause of Nicodemus,^^ or, as it is sometimes called, 

piety; or, secondly, to put to silence the "The Acts of Pilate,'^ relating to the cruci- 

enemies of Christianity, whether Jews or fixion and resurrection of Christf Latin, in 

psgaos, by demonstrating from alleged facU 37 sect, p. 338-398.— <6) Three " Epistles 

ana testimony, that Jesus was the Messiah, of PilaU to Tiberius the emperor," giving 

his doctrines divine, his apostles inspired, account of the condemnation, death, and 

dM. ; or, lastly, to display the ingenuity of resurrection of Christ, Latin, about 3 pages. 

the vrriter, and to gratify the fancy by a —(7) " The Epistle of Lentulus to the Ro- 

harmlees fiction. The only parts of this col- man senate," describing the person and 

lection which do not seem to me to fall un- mannexs of Christf Latin, one page.*— The 

Vol. L— K 
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would hare worked great confii8ion« and would hare rendered both ihi 
history and the religion of Christ uncertain, had not the ralere of charchet 
seasonably interposed, and caused the books which were truly divine and 
which came from apostolic hands, to be speedily separated from that mtm 
of trash, and collected into a volume by themselves. 

^18. Next afVer the apostles, Clement f the bishop of Rome, obtained 
very high reputation as one of the writers of this century. The accoants 
we have at this day of his life, actions, and death, are, for the most part, 
uncertain.(24) There are still extant, two epistles to the Carimtkiams 

throo last, (No. 5, 6, 7), were intended to another, to the people of MaxaeiUee, in 11 
bo valuable appendagcM to the true Goepelt, lines ; and the tbira, to the people of Fkir- 
and to contain irrefragable proofs, that Jem* cnce, in 4 lines. To St. Paul la attiiboted 
was the Messiah, and clothed with divine a short Epistle to the Laodiceana, Gr. vad 
authority. — Then follow, the writings as- Lat. It is a tolerable compilation from In 
cribcd to ChrtMt himself; viz., his corre- genuine epistles. Then fnlowa a seotle' 
^Mndence with Abganu^ kin^ of Edossa ; manly but vapid correapaodence, in Latin \ 
which is to be found in EusebiUM, Hist. £c- said to have paaaod between St. PomI and 
clcs., I. i., c. 13, and in various modem Seneca , the Roman philoeopher. It con- 
works. These letters seem to have higher prises 14 short Tetten, full of compfimenti 
claims to authenticity, than any other pieces and of very little el8e.*-Pat(r« third Epistle 
in this collection ; and yet few, if any, of the to the Connthians has not bad the honour 
judicious, will now admit them to be genu- to be published. — There is one epiatle of th» 
ine. — Fabricius next gives a catalogue of apostle Peters addressed to toe apostle 
about forty apocryphal Gk>spels, or of all the James, still extant in the Clementina, oa 
spurious Gospchi, of which the slightest no- spurious works of Clemens Iloiiianna.---Of 
tico can bo found in antiquity. These are spurious Revelaiums, Fabiiciua enomeritw 
all, of course, now lost, or buried in the rub- tirelve ; most of which are either lost, oi 
bish of old libraries, except the few which have not been judged worth publiahing. 
arc contained in the previous list. — Vol. i.. The Shepherd of Hermas and the ivth book 
pt. ii., begins with **The apocryphal Acts o( Esdras, are the two beat known, and th» 
of the Apostles, or the history of their con- most valuable. — The 2d vol. of the Codes 
ilicts ; ascribed to Abdias, the first bishop opens with the ancient LUwrgiea, goii^ on- 
of Babylonia," libh x, I^atin, p. 402-743. der the names of the apostles and evangniatSk 
This history summarily recounts what the They are six; viz., those which bear the 
canonicalbooksrclateof eachofthc 12apos- names of St. James, St. Peter, SLJoht^ 
ties, and then follows them severally through St. Matthew, and St. Luke ; tocether with 
their various travels and labours, till their a short prayer, ascribed to St JoJm. Thea* 
death or martyrdom. It was probably com- Liturgies, doubtless, are quite ancient. We 
piled in the middle ages, (it is first men- may believe them to have been actually uad 
tioncd by James, a bishop of Geneva, in the by different churches, which supposed they 
13th century), and by a monk, who was well were in accordance with the instructiona oif 
acquainted with the ancient legendary tales, their favourite apostles. — To these Litu Agi i 
and who had good intentions ; but who never- are subjoined mne Canons or ecclesiasticti 
theless was incompetent to distinguish what laws, said to have been adopted in a eonncil 
was true from what was false. — Then fol- of the apostles, held at Antioch ; and finaUy, 
lows a catalogue of all the ancient biogra- the Apostles' Creed, which many of the an* 
phies of individual apostles and apostolic cienis supposed, was formed by the apoatlea 
men, which Fahricius could hear of; in all, themselves. — The Appendix to the Codex 
36 in number. Many of these were profess- gleans up some fragments and additional no- 
edly compiled several centuries after the tices of ilie pieces before mentioned, and 
apostles were dead, and all of them that still then closes with the Shepherd of Hermes^ 
remain are mere legends, of little or no value, accompanied with notes. — TV.] 
Most of those that have bean published, are (24) Subsequent to Tillemont, [Memoiree 
to be met with in the Martyrologies and in pour aervir k Thistoire de PEghse. torn, ii., 
the Acta Sanclonim. — Fabricius next gives pt. i., p. 279], Cotclier, [Patres Apostol.], 
us apocryphal Epistles, ascribed to the Vir- and Grabe, [Spicileg. palrum, saec. i.,p.264^ 
gin Maryy to Paul,, and to Peter. — Mary^s &c.], Philip Ronaimnus has collected all 
letters are but three, and those very short, that is known of this sreat man, in the firat 
One is addressed to St. Jgjuaius, in 9 lines \ of his two books, de S. Clemente, papa ei 
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bearing hia name, written in Greek ; of these, it is generally supposed that 
the first is genuine, and that the second is falsely palmed upon the holy 
man by some deceiver.(25) Yet even the first epistle seems to have been 
corrupted by some indiscreet person, who was sorry to see no more marks 
of erudition and genius in a production of so great a man.(26) 

^.19 The other works which bear the name of Clement^ namely, ths 
apostolic CananSf the apostolic Constitutions, the Recognitions of Clement, 
and the Clementina ; were fraudulently ascribfid to this eminent father, by 
some deceiver, for the purpose of procuring them greater authority. This, 
all now concede.(27) The apostolic Canons are LXXXV ecclesiastical 
Laws ; and they exhibit the principles of discipline received in the Greek 
and Oriental churches, in Uie second and third centuries. The VIll 
Books of apostolical Constitutions, are the work of some austere and 
Hielancholy author, who designed to reform the worship and discipline of 
the church, which he thought were fallen from their original purity and 
sanctity, and who ventured to prefix the names of the apostles to his pre- 
cepts and regulations, in order to give them currency .(28) The Recog- 

inan3rre, ejnsqne Basilica in urbe Roma, Lond., 172»3, and Herm, Venema followed, 
Rome, 1706, 4to. [See also Bower** LiTes in three printed letters, 1764. Wetttetn re- 
ef the Popes, vol. i., p. 14-20, ed. 2d. plied to the former; but djring in March, 
Clemens was, perhaps, the person mention- 1754, he lefl the controversy with the latter 
ed by Pou/, Philip, iv., 3. He was one of to An^ew Galand^ who prosecuted it in hit 
the most distinguished Roman Christians, Biblidttieca vet. Patrum, dissert, ii., cap. IL ; 
became bishop of Rome towards the close also in Sprenger*8 Thesaurus rei Patiisl., 
of the century, and is said to have lived till tom. i., p. 60, tStc. These epistles are not 
the third year of TrajarCs reign, or about mentioned by any writer till near the end 
A.D. 100. — TV.] of the /ourtA century. They were probably 

(25) The editions of CUmerWa epistles to composed in the Oriental church, at the 
the Corinthians are mentioned by X A. Far close of the second century, or in the third ; 
hriciuSf Biblioth. Grasca, lib. iv., c. 5, p. 175, and for the double purpose of recommending 
&c., to which must be added the edition of celibacy, and reprehendinff the abuses of sucE 
Hen, Wotton^ Cantab., 1718, 8vo, which is a life. See ^. iVea?uisr*« Kirchengeschichte, 
preferable to the preceding editions, in many vol. i., pt. iii., p. 1103, 6u:. — Tr.] 
respects. [The English reader may find (27) For the history and various editions 
them both, together with some account of of these works, see Thorn, Itttg, Diss, da 
this author, in Abp. Wakens genuine epistles Patribus Apostol., prefixed to his Bibliothe- 
of the Apostolical Fathers, translated, 6lc. ca Patrum Apostol, and his Diss, de Pseud* 
An ample account of them is given by N. epiffraphis Apostol., annexed to his Appendix 
Lardnert Credibility of the Gospel History, ad Librum de Haeresiarchis aevi ApostoL ; 
pt ii., vol. i., p. 283, ed. Lond., 1815. — Tr.] also J. A. Fabricius, Biblioth. Gneca, 1. v., 

(26) See J. B. Cotelier, Patres Apostolici, cap. i., p. 31, 6lc. ; and 1. vi., cap. i., p. 4, 6lc. 
tom. i., p. 133, 134, and Edw. Bernhardt [The best edition is that of Cotelier, repub- 
Adnotetiunculae ad Clementem, in the last lished by Le Clerc, 2 vols, fol., Am^eL, 
edition of the Patres Apostol., by J. U CUrc. 1 724. — Tr. J 

These annotations H, Wotton has in vain (28) The various opinions of the learned 

attempted to confute in his notes on the respecting the apostolic canons and constitu^ 

apistle oi Clement. — [Besides the two epis- tionsy are collected by J. F. Buddeus, Isaff- 

es to the Corinthians, there are extant, in oge in Theologiam, pt. ii., cap. v*» P- 74o. 

Syriac, two other epistles ascribed to Clem- [See Bp. Beverege, Notes on these (Canons, 

entf entitled de Virginitate, seu ad Virgines. and his Codex Canonum eccles. prim, vin- 

They were first brought to Europe by Sir die. et illustratus, Lond., 1678, 4to. — The 

James Porter, British ambassador at Con- canons themselves make a part of the Cor- 

stantinople ; and were published, with a Lat- pus Juris Canonici, and are also inserted in 

in translation accompanying the Syriac text, Binius* and other large histories of the coun- 

hf J. J. Wetstein, at the end of the 2d vol. cils. They are valuable documents respect- 

of his very learned Gr. N. Testament, Lugd. ing the order and discipline of the church. 

Bat., 1752. Dr. N, Lardner assailed their about the third century. The apostolic corif 

genmneness in a Diss, of 60 pages, 8vo, stitutions seem to have undergone changet 
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nitioHs of Clement, which differ but little from the Chm em i im a^ ne iogm- 
0U8 and pretty fables ; composed by some Alexandrine Jewish Chnstian 
and philosopher, of the third century, to meet the attacks of the Jews, 
Gnostics, and philosophers upon the Christian religion, in a new maimer. 
A careful perusal of them, will assist a person much, in gaining a knowl- 
edge of the state of the ancient Christian charch.(29) 

I 20. The Apostolic Fathers as they are called, are those Christiao 
writers who were conversant either with the apostles themselTes, or with 
their immediate disciples. Among these, the next afler Clemeni was 
Ifnatius, bishop of Antioch, a disciple and companion of the apostles^ 
He suffered martyrdom under Trajan ; being exposed to wild beasts, in 
the theatre at Rome.(30) There are extant several epistles bearing his 
name ; and concerning which the learned have had long and sharp coo- 
tests. The seven^ written while he was on his way to Rome, as published 
A.D. 1646, by J. Vossius, from a Florentine MS., are bv naost writers 
accounted genuine ; but the others are generally rejectea as forgeries. 
To this opinion I cheerfully accede ; and yet I must acknowledge, that 
•the genuineness of the epistle to Polycarp^ on account of its difference in 
style, appears to me very dubious ; and indeed the whole subject of the Ig- 
natian epistles in general, is involved in much obscurity and perplexity.(31) 

nnce their first formation, and probably by of the details, and in many of the minor points 

Arian hands in the /ourM century. They both of doctrine and of fact. The>Er<feiaeo- 

are voluminous and minute reflations, re- titled Sti Clementis Romani RecosnitioneaL 

■pecting ecclesiastical disciphno and wor- The original is I6«t ; so that we have only 

ahip. They are of considerable use in de- the I^tin translation of Rufimu. It ia di- 

termininc various points of practice in the vided into 10 books, and fills 1 1 1 laive fti&o 

church, durinff the third, fourth, and fifth pages. The second is the ClementmtL, (ra 

centuries. — TV.] Kkrifievriva^ first published Gr. and Lat. by 

(29) See Mosheim^s Diss, do turbata per Cotclier, in 146 folio imges. It commences 

recentiores Platonicos ccclesia, in the first with an epistle of jpeta-f and another of 

vol. of his Disscrtt. ad Historiam Eccl. Clement^ addressed to the apoatle Jamee. 

pertinentes, ^ 34, p. 174, &c. [The Apoe- The body of the work, instead of beinff di- 

tolic Canons and Constitutions were ascribed Tided into books and chapters Hke the Rec^ 

to Clenuni as the collector and ptchlisher ognitions, is thrown into 19 discourses or 

only. The Recognitions, Clementina, (S&c., homilies, (rS^iP.iai), as dcliTered by Peters 

are ascribed to him as tke author. — The but committed to writing by ClemeiU. The 

writings belonging to this latter class, are third is the Clementine Ejntome, or abfidgsdl 

three difierent works on the same sul^oct, account of the acts, travels, and diacoorses 

and written after the same general plan, of Peters together with the epistle of CUwtemi 

They sll, doubtless, had one and the pame to Janus, Gr. and Lat., 53 p. fol. Tliis ia, 

author, who rewrote his own work, for the as its title implies, a mere abridgment of ths 

sake of giving it a better form. The sub- two preceding works. — TV.] 
stance of them all, is, Clement's history of (30) Sec Sch. de TilUnwnt, M^moires 

his own dissatisfaction with paganism ; his pour 8er\-ir & Thistoire de TEglise, tom. ii, 

first and slight knowledge of Christianity, pt. ii., p. 42-80. 

which induced him to journey from Rome (31) In regard to these epistles, consult 

to Palestine ; there he mot with Petery and J. A. FahrinuSj Biblioth. Gneca, lib. v., 

for some time resided and travelled with cap. i., p. 38-47. [Euscbitis, Hist. Eccl., 

him, hcsrd his public discourses, and wit- iii., 36, makes very honourable mention of 

nes8ed his combats, particularly with Simon Ifrnatius and his epistles ; and describes his 

Maf^us ; and in private conversations with conduct while on his way to Rome the place 

the apo.itles, everything pertaining not only of his martyrdom. The account of his mar- 

to (Christianity, but to cosmogony, physics, tyrdom, which is printed along with his epis- 

Eneumatology, <Scc., was fully explained to ties, gives a still fuller account of this emi- 

im. The three works oftt-n relate precisely nent father. It is clear that he sufiered 

the same things, and in the same words ; death in the reign of Trajan ; but whether 

bQt they not unfre«iueutly difler in the fulness A.D. 107 or 1 16 is uncertain. Roma warn 
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. Polyearp^ bishop of Smyrna, •uffered mart3nrdoiii at an extreme 
the middle of the second century. The epistle addressed to the 
ians, which is ascribed to him« is by some accounted genuine, and 
re spurious : which of these are in the right, it is difficult to deter- 
2) The Epistle of Barnabas as it is called, was, in my judgment, 
luction of some Jewish Christian who lived in this century, [or the 
rho had no bad intentions, but possessed little genius and was in- 
Mrith the fabulous opinions of the Jews. He was clearly a dif- 
erson from Barnabas, the companion of Si. PauL(3Z) The book 
the Shepherd ofHermas, (so called, because an tmgel, in the form 
it of a shepherd, is the leading character in the drama), was com- 
I the second century by Hermas, th\9 brother of Pius the Roman 
34) The writer, if he was indeed sane, deemed it proper to forge 

of his mart3rTdom, and wild beasts minibus circumferantur, Genew, 1666, 4to. 

ioners. On his way from Antioch, But each of these is supported fay a host of 

raptured with his prospect of djring able polemics. The truth is, that the czier' 

ind wrote, probably, all his epistles. luU evidence, or that from ancient teatinumy, 

says : ** He confirmed the churches makes much for the genuineness of these 

city through which he passed, by epistles, though equally for the larger as for 

I and exhortations ; warning them the smaller. The internal evidence is di- 

cially, to take heed of the heresies, vided ; and, of course, afibrds ffround for 

n first sprung up and increased." arguments on both sides. Moderate men 

Smyrna, (according to £«««6tujr), of various sects, and especially Lutherans, 

fowr of his epistles ; viz., to the aro disposed to admit the genuineness of the 

of Ephesus, Magnesia, Trallis, and epistles in their shorter form ; but to rogBrd 

rhe last of these was, to entreat the them as interpoHaUd and altered. An £ng- 

hristians not to interpose and pr^ lish translation of them and of the msrtyr- 

lartyrdom. From Troas he wrote dom of IgruUiuej may be seen in Archbtsoop 

(T epistles ; viz., to the churches Wakens genuine Epistles of the Apostolic 

slphia and of Smyrna, and to his Fathers. — Tr.} 

lycarp. Of these seven epistles, (32) Concerning Pdyearp and his opistle, 

iluplicate copies still eztant ; that see Tillemont^ Memoires pour servir k rHis- 

of a larger and of a smaller size, toire dc PEglise, torn, ii., pt. ii., p. 287, and 

are those which many suppose to J. A. Fabrierue^ Biblioth. Gr., lib. v., cap. L, 

B. Besides these, there are eztant p. 47. [Also W. Cave, Life of Polycaip, 

Greek epistles, and as many more in his Apostolici, or. Lives of the Primitive 

which are now universally re- Fathers, Lond., 1677, fol. The epistle of 

X., ad Mariam Cassibolitam, ad Polycarp, (the ffcnuineness of whicn, if not 

r, ad Antioehenos, ad Hcrtmem certain, is hiffhiy probable), and the epistle 

um Ihaconemt ad PhUUpenses ; of the church of Smyrna, conceminff the 

itin, one from the Virgin Mary to martyrdom of Polycarp, (which few u any 

and his reply ; two from Ignatiua now call in Question), are given in EJnglish, 

M ; and one of Maria CassiboUta in Arch. Wakens Genuine epistles, dec. See 

te. — It is the singular fortune of J. E. C. Schmidl, Handbuch de^iCircheng. 

first epistles of Jgnaiiue to have Giessen, 1824, vol. i., p. 128, 4C4. — TV.] 
e subject of sectarian controversy (33) Concerning Bamabas,9w TilUnumi, 

otestants. In these epistles, the Memoires, dec., tome i., pt. iii., p. 1043. 

d authority of bishops are exalted Thorn. Ittig, Selecta historiae eccles. capita* 

Q in any other writings of this age. sec. i., cap. i., (f 14, p. 20, and J. A. Fabri' 

i strenuous advocates for the apos- eius, Biblioth. Gr., lio. iv., cap. v., $ 14, p. 

D of episcopacy, prize and defend 173, and lib. v., cap. i., ^ 4, p. 3, and Vft- 

itles with no orainarv interest; rious others. [This ancient monimient of 

reformed divines, and especiallv the Christian church, is likewise translated 

iolland, France, and SwiUerland, by Archbishop Wake, (jenuine Epistles, dee. 

n with equal ardour. The most Its possible ^nuineness is maintained by /. 

champions are Bishop Pearson, in E. C. Schmidt, ubi sup., vol. i., p. 416, dec. 

;ia epistolarum Ignatii, Cantabr., — but is confuted b^ A, Neander, Kirchen- 

and John DailU, de Scriptis qu» gesch., vol. i., pt. iii., p. 1100, dec. — TV.] 
sii Areop. et Ignatii Antioch. no- (34) This is now manifest firom the veiy 
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dialogues held with God and angels, in order to insinuate what he re- 
garded as salutary truths, more effectually into the minds of his readers 
But his celestial spirits talk more insipidly, than our scaTengers aod por- 
ters.(35) 

§ 22. All these writers of this first and infantile age of the church, pos- 
sessed little learning, genius, or eloquence ; but in their simple and un- 
polished manner they express elevated piety .(36) And this is honouraUe 
rather than reproachful to the Christian cause. For, that a large part of 
the human race should have been converted to Christ by illiterate imd im- 
becile men, shows that the propagation of Christianity must be 
not to human abilities and eloquence, but to a divine power. 



CHAPTER ni. 

BISTORT OF THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRmSS AND RSUOION. 

4 1. The Nature tnd the Standard of the Christian Religion. — ^ S. Interpietatioii of tht 
Scriptorea.— ^ 3. Mode of teaching Chriatianity. — ^ 4. The Apostlea* Creed.— 4 6* 
Diatinction between Catechumens and the Faithful. — ^ 6. Mode of instructing Cat^ 
chumens. — ^ 7. Instruction of Children ; Schools and Academies. — ^ 8. Secret Do^ 
trine. — ^ 9. Lives and Characters of Christians. — ^ 10. Ezcommunicatioii.—- 4 H- 
Controversies among Christians. — (f 18. Contest about the Terms of SalTation.—^ la. 
Judaizing Christians. 

§ 1. The whole of the Christian religion is comprehended in two parts ; 
the one of which teaches what we are to believe^ in regard to religious sub- 
jects ; and the other, how we ought to live. The former is, by the apos* 
ties, denominated the mystery (jivgTipiov)^ or the truth {ikrideia) ; and the 

ancient Fragment of a Treatise on the Can- (36) The writers above named are denom- 
on of the Holy Scriptures, published a few inatcd the Apostolic Fathers ; and thej an 
years ago by imd, Antony Muratori, (from often published together. The best editioni 
an ancient MS. found at Milan), in his an- arc by J. Bapt. Cotelier, Paris, 1672, n- 
tiq. Italicar. medii. SBvi, tom. iii., Diss, xliii., edited by J. le Clerc, Antw., 1698, and 
p. 853, dtc. [But the genuineness and au- again at Amsterd., 1724, 2 vols, fol., with 
thority of this treatise itself, are now very numerous notes by both the editors and bf 
much questioned by the learned ; so that the others. [This last and best edition, Gr. and 
true author of the Shepherd of Hermas is Lat., contains all that has been ascribed to 
still unknown.— Tr. ] the Apostolic Fathers, whether truly or falae- 
(35) For the best edition of Hermas we ly. The portions which Archbishop Weks 
are indebted to J. A. Fabricius, who sub- rcffarded as genuine, he translated and pub- 
joined it to the third vol. of his Oodcx Apoc- lishcd with a preliminary discourse of 136 
ryph. N. T. He also treats of this writer in pages, 2d ed. Lend., 1710, 8vo. — The Talus 
lus Biblioth. Graeca, 1. v., cap. iz., ^ 9, p. of the genuine works of these fathers, is to 
7. See also TTio. Ittig, de Patribus Apos- learned theology very small ; but as afibrdii^ 
tolicis, ^ 55, p. 184, dtc. [and in his Selccta us acquaintance with the true spirit and sen- 
historiae eccles. capita, M, p. 65, and 155- timonts and reasonings of Chnstians in the 
179. The Shepherd of Hermas is translated very first ages after the apostles, they are of 
by Archbish. Wake, Genuine Epistles, dice., inestimable value. — If any one wishes to 
and though wild and fanciful, yet, from the know what was the simplicity and godiy 
pious spirit which it breathes, and the insight sincerity of that first and infantile age of the 
It gives us into the speculations of the early church, let him read the ApostolicFathen. 
Christians^ It is not a useless book.— TV.] — Tr.} 
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litter g^Hmus otmety {ivaideia) ; 1 Timothy iii., 9 ; vi., 3 ; Titos i., 1. 
Tlie rae and standard of both, are those books which God dictated to ceiv 
tnin indindualst either before or afler the birth of Christ, These books it 
has long been the custom to denominate the Old and the New Testaments. 

§ 2. Provision therefore was early made, both by the apostles and their 
disciples, that these books should be in the hands of all Christians ; that 
they should be publicly read in their assemblies ; and be applied both to 
enlighten their minds with truth, and to advance them in piety. Those 
who expounded the Scriptures, studied simplicity and plainness. Yet it is 
not to be denied, that even in this century the perverse Jewish custom of 
obscuring the plain language of Scripture by forced and frigid allegories, 
and of diverting words from their natural and proper meaning in order to 
extort from them some recondite sense, found some admirers and imitators 
among Christians. Besides others, Barnabas^ whose epistle is still extant, 
is proof of this. 

§ 3. The manner of teaching religious truths was perfectly simple, and 
remote from all the rules of the philosophers, and all the precepts of human 
art This is manifest, not only from the epistles of the apostles, but from 
all the monuments of this century which have come down to us. Nor did 
any apostle or any one of their immediate disciples, collect and arrange 
the principal doctrines of Christianity in a scientific or regular system. 
The circumstances of the times did not require this ; and the followers of 
Christ were more solicitous to exhibit the religion they had embraced, by 
their tempers and their conduct, than to explain its principles scientifically, 
and arrange them according to the precepts of art. 

§ 4. There is indeed extant, a brief summary of Christian doctrines, 
which is called the Apostles^ Creed ; and which, from the fourth century 
onward* was attributed to ChrisCs ambassadors themselves. But at this 
day, all who have any knowledge of antiquity, confess unanimously that 
thn opinion is a mistake, and has no foundation./!) Those judge far more 
wisely and rationally, who think that this creed arose from small begin- 
nings, and was gradually enlarged as occasions required in order to ex- 
dude new errors from the church. (2) 

(1) See J. Ft, BuMeut^ Isagoga ad Tlie- rial change ; as appears from comparing the 
frfogiam, L ii., c. ii., ^ 2, p. 441, and J. G. formulas of faith given by IrcnauSy A.D. 
Wakky lotroduct. in libros symbolicos, 1. i., 175, (adv. Hser. i., 10, and iii., 4), and by 
cap* ii.jj». 87, &c. TertuUian, A.D. 192, (de Virgin, veland., 

(2) This is shown, with no less learning cap. i. — contra Prazeam, cap. ii. — Pr»8- 
ditn ingenuity, by Peter King, History of criptt. adv. Hsret., cap. xiii.), with the forms 
ike Apostles* Creed ; which G. Olearius of the Creed in all subsequent writers down 
translated into I^tin, and published. Lips., to the present time. See these forms col- 
1704, 8vo. But those who read this book lectedby C G. F. Walchj in his Bibliotheca 
flbonld be apprited, that the noble author symbolica vetus, Lomgo, 1770, 8vo. Yet 
often gives ns conjectures instead of argu- there were some variations in its form, as 
■Bents ; and that his conjectures do not al- used by different churches ; and additions 
ways deserve to be implicitly received. — [ Al- were made to it from time to time. — Besides 
thoogh the Apostles' Creed was not compo- serving as the general test of Christian ortho- 
aed in a cooncil of apostles, as was supposed dozy, the principal use of this creed, in the 
in the days of Bufinus {Ruf. de Symbola ; third and following centuries, was to guide 
sabjoined to Cypriani Opera), yet it appears catechists in training and instructing the 
to have been the general Creed of the Chris' catechumens in the principles of Christian- 
tian Ckitrck^ from, at least, the close of the ity. See Cyril of Jerusalem, (Catcchesis, 
wtemtd centoiT down to the reformation, passim), Rupiusj (de Symbola), and Angus* 
ffoi did it undexgo any Tery great or mate- tnUf (Seimo i., ad Catechum., 0pp., torn. 
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{[ 5. At the first promulgation of the gospel, ail who profeMad firmljts 
believe that Jesus was the only redeemer of mankind, and who promised 
to lead a holy life conformable to the religion he taught, were receifad 
immediately among the disciples of Christ : nor did a more full instmctioa 
in the principles of Christianity precede their baptism^ but followed aller IL 
But afterwards, when churches were everywhere established and organized, 
for very just reasons this custom was changed ; and none were admitted 
to the sacred font unless previously well instructed in the primary tmihi 
of religion, and affording indubitable evidence of a sincere and holy clM^ 
acter. And hence arose the distinction between cateekumsnSf or such u 
were in a course of instruction and discipline under the care of certaia 
persons, and the faithful, who were admitted to all the mysteries, having 
been initiated and consecrated by bapti8m.(3) 

§ 6. The instruction given to the catechumens was different, according 
to their genius and capacity. For those of feeble minds were instructed 
only in the more general and fundamental principles of religion; while 
those who appeared capable of grasping and comprehending all Christian 
knowledge, were instructed in every thing that could render a Christian sta- 
ble and perfect according to the views of that age. The buainess of is- 



vi., p. 399-405, ed. Benedict). — It is a most crucified under Pontius Pilate, boned, 

valuable monument of the church ; because from the dead on the third day, aacended 

it shows what in the early ages were consid- to the heavens, and sits at the right hand of 

end as the great, the pccmiar, and the es- the Father ; whence he will come, to judse 

lential doctrines of the gospel ; viz., those the living and the dead ; and in the H«f 

all important factM which are summarily re- Spirit ; Uie holy church ; the renuMion of 

counted in this creed. The common form sins ; and the resurrection of the body. 

of it in the fourth century, as used in most A few centuries later, it attained in tha 

churches in Europe, Asia, and Africa, ox- Romish church its ampler form, in which it 

cept some shght verbal discrepances, was has since been adopted by most PtotestaBl 

the following. churches : as follows. " I believe in God, 

In Greek. Ilifrvu ei^ ^eov (narepa) the Father, almighty, maker of heaven and 

vttVTOKparopa. koi etc AfP^rov Itianv, viov earth : and in Jesus Christ, his only son, out 

avn rov /tovoyenj (jiovoyevvjfTov)^ rov kv- Lord ; who was conceived by the Holy 

piov iifiuvt rov yewff&evTa ck nvevfiaro^ Ghost, bom of the Virgin Mary, aofiieied 

dym KQL MapLOc n/c nap^ev&f rov eni IIov- under Pontius Pilate, was crucilifid, detdi 

Titt IliXaTti ^avpo^evra, {kql) ra^evrat and buried, he descended into hell, the third 

(icat) ry roirg i/fiep^ ava^avra ck {tuv) veic- day he arose again from the dead, Mcended 

puv, avaoavra eif rvf upavsci (xai) Ka^rifie- into heaven, and sittcth on the right hand of 

vov ev de^m m irarpo^t A&ev epxerat Kpivai God, the Father, almighty ; from thence hs 

(Kpivetv) ^tjvrac xai vrxptff . Kat etc {to) ay- shall come to judse the quick and the dead. 

lov nvcvfiOj dyiav etucXtfaiaVf aipeaiv dftap- I believe in the Holy Ghost, the holy catb- 

rujv, aapKoc ava^turtv. olic church, the communion of saiiUa, lbs 

In Latin. Credo in Deum Patrem om- forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of tiM 

nipotentom. £t in Christum Jesum, uni- body, and the life everlasting. Amen.** 

cum filium ejus, Dominum nostrum : qui besides those mentioned by Motheim, tbs 

natus est de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria vir- principal writers on this Creed, are CyrHf 

gine ; crucifixus sub Pontio Pilato, et sepul- Kufinu*, and Augustine, as above ; ana O. 

tus. Tertia die lesurrexit a mortuis ; as- J, Fo* jtW, (de Tribus Symbolis, Oppi| 

cendit in codos, sedet ad dextram Paths ; tom. vi., p. 607, 6lc.) Archbishop Utktri 

indo venturus est judicare vivos et mortuos. (de Rom. Eccles. aliisque Fidei Symbolis) ; 

Et in Spiritum Sanctum : sanctam ecclesi- Bishop Pearson, (on the Creed) ; C. Am- 

am ; remissionem peccatorum, camis resur- cer^ (Thosaur. Eccles. voce 2vfjioXov\ and 

rectioncm. J, Bingham, Antiq. Eccl, lib. x. — TV.] 

In English. I believe in God, tho Fa- (3) [See J. Bingham, Orig. Eccles., lib. 

ther, almighty ; and in Josus Christ, his iii., cap. iv., and Tob. Pfanner, de Cata- 

only begotten son, our I^ord, who was born chuminis veterum, VinaiisB, 1688, ISmo.— 

of the Virgin Mary by the Holy Ghost, was Tr.] 
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ttnicting those of superior capacity and genius, was conunitted to men of 
gravity and erudition in the larger churches. Hence the ancient doctors 
generally divide their Hocks into two classes of persons, the one compri- 
sing such as received solid and thorough instruction, the other embracing 
the more ignorant. Nor do they conceal the fact, that different modes of 
teaching were adopted in reference to these two classes.(4) 

§ 7. There can be no doubt, but that the children of Chrbtians were 
carefully trained up from their infancy, and were early put to reading the 
sacred books and learning the principles of religion. For this purpose, 
schools were erected everywhere from the beginning. From these schools 
for children, we must distinguish those seminaries of the early Christians, 
erected extensively in the larger cities, at which adults and especiall}' such 
as aspired to be public teachers, were instructed and educated in all branch- 
es of learning both human and divine. Such seminaries, in which 3*oung 
men devoted to the sacred office were taught whatever was necessary to 
qualify them properiy for it, the apostles of Christ undoubtedly both set 
up themselves and directed others to set up ; 2 Timothy ii., 2. St. John 
at Ephesus, and Polycarv at Smyrna, established such 8chools.(5) Among 
these seminaries, in subsequent times, none was more celebrated than 
that at Alexandria ; which is commonly called a catechetic school^ and was 
said to be erected by St. Mark.(6) 

6 8. What many tell us, that the ancient Christians had their popular 
and their secret doctrines, and did not communicate to all classes the same 
instructions ; may be admitted as true if it be rightly explained. For, 
those whom they would induce to embrace Christ, were not introduced at 
once to the high m3rsteries of religion which exceed the grasp of the hu- 

(4) [See Origeuj adr. Celsum, lib. iii., p. of any sort, in the early church, — Justin 
148. The apostles themselves seem to have Martyr, a converted philosopher in the mid- 
been the autnors of this practice, of which die of the second century, being the first 
we have vestiges, 1 Cor. iii., 2 ; Heb. v., learned writer after the apostles ; — it seema 
13. — Sckl.'] most probable, that till past the middle of 

(5) IrenauMy adv. Hsr., 1. ii., c. 22, p. the second century, the means of education 
148, ed. Massuet. Euselnus, Hist. Eccles., among Christians were very slender ; and 
lib. v., c. 20. — [The proofs referred to here by no means so general and so ample as Dr. 
and in the text, are quite insuflicient to Masheim supposes. — TV.] 

evince, that in tbe first century, or even in the (6) See J. A. Sehmidt, Diss, de schola 

former pan of the second. Christians estab- catechet. Alexandr., prefixed to the tract of 

liahed regtdar schools for their children, and A. Hyperius, de Catechesi ; also Dom, Au- 

academies for their jwuas men. PauVs di- lisiusj delle Scuole sacre, lib. ii., c. i., ii., p. 

rection to Timoihy, (2 Epis., ii., 2), "The 5-17, and c. xxi., p. 92, dec. Concerning 

things thou hast neard of mo, — the same the larger schools of Christians in the East, 

commit thou to faithful men, who shall be atEdessa, Nisibis, Seleucia, andconccminff 

able to teach others also ;" seems to have the ancient Christian schools in genera^ 

DO distinct reference to a regular public see J. 8. Asseman, Biblioth. orient. Clem. 

sehooly either for boys or young men. And Vat., tom. iii., p. ii., p. 9l4r-919. — [The an- 

the passages in Irenaus and Eusebius re- cient tradition, preserved by Jerome, (de 

fened to, speak only of the general instrwc- Scriptor. Illustr., cap. 36), that St. Mark 

tion and advantages, which the neighbouring was the founder of the catechetic school at 

eiorgy and othera derived from the apostle Alexandria, deserves but little credit ; since 

Johi ; and of the interesting conversations all antiquity is silent respecting a Christian 

oiPolycarp. If we consider the poverty and school there, or any teacher, or student, in 

cmbanassmento of the first Christians, we it, till the days of Pantanus and his pupil 

can hardly suppose, they could have erected Clemens Alex., near the close of the second 

•nch schools and academies. And from the century. See Schroeckh, Kiichengesch., 

gTMt penury of writers, and of learned men vol. iii., p. 188, dtc. — TV.] 

Vol. L— L 
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man mind, but were fint instnicted in the doctrines which reason can coo- 
prehend, till they were able to bear the more sublime and difficult truths. 
And afterward, those who ranked among believers, were not all instructed 
in the same manner ; but one was directed to study and treasure up in hit 
mind more or fewer things than another. Whoever would understand 
more than this by the secret doctrine of the first century, should beware 
lest he confound the faults of subsequent ages with the excellences of 

lhis.(7) 

^ 9. Most authors represent the lives and morals of Christians in this 
age, as patterns of purity and holiness, worthy of the imitation of all sub- 
sequent ages. This representation, if it be understood of the greater pwrt 
of the professed Christians, and not of ally is undoubtedly true. But who- 
ever supposes the primitive churches were perfectly free from all vices 
and sins, and estimates the lives of all the Christians by the conduct of 
some of them, and by the precepts and exhortations of their teachers, as 
most of those writers have done whose books and tracts concerning the 
innocence and holiness of the early Christians are extant ; may be coih 
futed by the clearest evidence of both testimony and facts.(8) 

§ 10. The visible purity of the churches was much promoted, by that 
law which deprived of ordinances and excluded from the community pe^ 
sons of Tile character, or who were kno^vn to be vicious ; provided they 
would not reform on being admonished. Such a law, we know was es- 
tablished by the apostles, soon after churches began to be fonued.(9) Id 
the application and enforcement of this Uw, the teachers and rulers gen- 
erally pointed out the persons who seemed to merit exclusion from the 
church, and the people sanctioned or rejected the proposal at their discre- 
tion. Excluded sinners, although they had committed the highest offences, 
if they gave satisfactory evidence of penitence for their faults, and of their 
leading better lives in future, were allowed to return to the church, at least 
in most places ; yet but once only. For those who were restored, if they 
returned to their former bad practices, and were again excluded from the 
brotherhood, had no more a prospect of forgiveness. (10) 

(7) Concerning this secret doctrine , much of religion in the seven churches of Asia 
is collected b^ €kr. Matt. Pfaff^ Diss, pos- about A.D. 96. Judging from these repre- 
terior de Prcjudiciis Thcolog., ^ 13, p. 149, sciitations, it would seem that the characters 
dec., in his Pkmitia Tubinffensia. of the Christians of that age, presented a sin- 

(8) [For a knowledge oftbc state of piety ^lar combination of excellences and de- 
and morals amonff the Christians of the first fects ; that, in some respects, they were m- 
centurjr, we are dependant nearly altogether deed patterns for all after ages ; but, in otbar 
on the Holy Scriptures : for all the apostolic respects, and especially certain churches, u 
fathers, except Clement^ lived and wrote in Corinth, Galatia, Sardis, and Jjaodicea, by 
the second century. Besides, their writings no means deserved imitation. — TV.] 

state very few facts, and acquaint us with (9) [See 1 Cor. v.] For the discaasions 

almost nothing, except what relates to the that have taken place respecting this ItoBt 

views and feohngs of the writers themselves, see Chr. MtUt. rfaff, dc Originibus Juris 

Clement wrote upon occasion of a broil in Ecclcsiast., p. 10, 13, 71, 98. 

the church of Corinth; and he aims to set (10) See Jo. Morhi^ Commentar. de 

home PaiiTff exhortations to them on former disciplina poenitentisB, lib. ix., cap. 19, p. 

occasions. Prom the N. T., and especially 670, and others. [Satal. Alexander ^ Hist, 

from PauTs epistles, we learn many things Eccles. N. T., s«c. iii., diss. vii. ; and J. 

respecting the state of morals and piety Aug. Orsi^ Dis. qua ostenditur, catliol. ec- 

■mong Christians, from the first planting of clcsiam tribus prior, oeculis capital, crim. 

the churches till about A.D. 68. And from reis pacem et abtiolut. neutiquam denegmsse, 

the Apocalyptical epistles, we learn the sUte Milan, 1730, 4to. But all these vvriters 
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^ 11. As the Christian churches were composed of both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, between whom there had been an inveterate aversion, and as those re- 
cent Christians retained many erroneous impressions, received and cher- 
ished from their infancy, it could not be but that various disagreements and 
contests would early arise among them. The first of these contests re- 
lated ^ the necessity of observing the law of Moses. It broke out in the 
church of Antioch ; and its issue is stated by Luke^ Acts xv. This con- 
troversy was followed by many others ; partly with Jewish Christians, too 
much attached to their national religion ; partly with persons captivated 
with a species of fanatical philosophy ; and partly with some who abused 
the Christian doctrines, which they ill understood, to the gratification of 
their appetites and lust8.(ll) St. Paul and the other apostles, often men- 
tion these controversies ; but so cursorily and concisely, that we can hardly 
ascertain the exact points controverted. 

§ 12. Of all these contests, the greatest and most important seems to 
have been, that relating to the way of attaining to justification and salva- 
tion, which Jewish teachers excited at Rome and in other Christian church- 
es. For while the apostles everywhere inculcated, that all hopes of jus- 
tification and salvation should be planed solely nn Jesus Christ and his 
merits, these Jewish teachers ascribed to the law and to the works which 
Christ enjoined, the chief influence in procuring everlasting happiness* 
This error not only led on to many others, which were prejudicial to the 
religion of Christ, but was connected with the highest dishonour to the 
Saviour. For they who maintained that a life regulated according to the 
law, would give a title to eternal rewards, could not hold Christ to be the 
Son of God, and the Saviour of mankind ; but merely a prophet, or a di- 
vine messenger among men. It cannot therefore appear at all strange, 
that St. Paid, in his Epistle to the Romans and elsewhere, took so much 
pains to extirpate this capital error. 

^13. The controversy respecting the necessity of the Mosaic rites in 
order to salvation, was wisely decided by the apostles. Acts xv. But 
great as the apostolic influence was, that deep-rooted love of the Mosaic 
kw which was handed down from their fathers, could not be wholly eradr 
icated from the minds of the Jewish Christians, and especially of those 
living in Palestine. It diminished a little, after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem and the prostration of the temple by the Romans ; yet it did not wholly 
subside. Hence it was, as we shall see hereafter, that a part of the Jew- 
ish Christians separated from the other brethren, and formed a distinct 
sect attached to the law of Moses. 

describe nther the practice of the second and zi., p. 952. [/. F. Budieus^ Ecclema 

third centuries, than that of the first. — Tr.^ Apostolica ; and, still better, Ch. W. Fr. 

(11) Conducive to the illustration of these Walch, Volstandiffe Historie der Ketzereien, 

controversies, are the investigations of if (CT'TTi. Spaltungen, u. s. f.,Tol. i., p. 68, &c. ; and 

Witnus^ Miscellanea Sacra, torn, ii., exerc. A. Neander, Geschichte der Pflantzung und 

XX., xxi-, xxii., p. 668, &c. CaniTp. Ft- Leitung der christl. Kirche durch die Apo»- 

iringOj Obeervatt. sacr*., lib. iv., c. ix., x., tcl, Hamb., 1832.— TV.] 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HUTORT OW RITSS AND CERIMOlfIB9* 

4 1. Baptiim and the Lord's Supper appointed by Chritt— ^ S. Rites instituted hj tbt 
Apostles.—^ 3. The Jewish Rites retained.— 4 4. Public Assemblies of Christians, and 
Tunes for Meeting.— 4 6. Places of Meeting.—^ 6. Mode of Worahip. — ^ 7. Locd^ 
Supper and Agapao. — ^ 8. Baptism.—^ 9. Anointing the Sick. — i 10. Fasting. 

^ 1. Although the Christian religion has the greatest simplicity, and 
requires nothing but faith and lovo ; yet it could not wholly diapense with 
external rites and institutions. Jesus himself established but two rites, 
which it is not lawful either to change or to abrogate ; Tiz., baptism and the 
hordes supper. Yet these are not to be considered as mere ceremoniei, 
or as having only a symbolical import ; but as haying also a sanctifying 
influence on the mind. That he choAA tn Afttablish no more rites, ought to 
convince us, that ceremonies are not essential to the religion of Christ ; 
and that the whole business of them, is left by him to the discreti<m and 
free choice of Christians. 

J 2. Many considerations leave us no reason to doubt, that the friends 
apostles of the Saviour, sanctioned in various places the use of other 
rites ; which they either tolerated from necessity, or recommended iot 
good and solid reasons. Yet we are not to suppose that they have any- 
where inculcated and established any permanent system of clerical rights 
and prerogatives ; nor that they prescribed the same rites and forms in all 
churches. On the contrary, various things go to show, that Christian 
worship was from the beginning regulated and conducted differently, in 
different places ; and this, no doubt, with the approbation of the apostles 
and their coadjutors and disciples ; and that in this whole matter, much 
regard was shown to the former opinions, customs and lawa of different 
nations. (1) 



(1) [It appears that even so late as the very probable that JbAn, for certain 

third and fourth centuries, there was consid- did ordain in Asia, that the feast of 

erable difference in the mode of conducting should be kept at the time the Jcwa kept it; 

religious worship among Christians. See and that Peter and PatU ordered othmriN 

/rm^eiM, quoted by J^tac^ftw, Hist. Eccles , at Home. Further, the Greek and Latin 

1. v., cap. 34. Sozomejij Hist. Ecclcs., 1. churches had a contest on the questioii» 

vii., cap. 19. Socratta^ Hist. Ecclcs., 1. v., whether leavened oi unleavened bread ahoold 

cap. 23. AuguHiiie^ Epist. 54, 0pp., torn, bo used in the sacred supper. And both 

ii., p. 93. A part of this difference in rites churches claimed to have their custosM 

and ceremonies, appears to have come down handed down to them from the aposdea ; 

from the apoatoUc times. For when a con- and, for the reasons before mentioned, both 

test arose in the second century, between were probably in the right. — Even Uie Cath- 

the Oriental and the Occidental Christians, olics often admit this diversity of ceremoniea 

respecting the day on which Easter should be in the spostolic church ; e. g , Jo. Bmm^ 

observed ; we are informed by Euaebhi-Sf Rerum Liturg., 1. i., c. 7, ^ 2, 0pp., p. 806, 

([Hist. Eccl., 1. T., cap. 23, 24), that the and the Jesuit Jo. Harduin^ makes no acm- 

former maintained, that John was the author pie to assert that Paul enjoined on the 

of their custom ; and the latter, that Peter Greeks one form for the consecration of 

and Paul were Uie authors of theirs. Both piiests ; and Peter on the Romans another, 

churches were probably correct ; for it is His book is entitled : La Dissertation du P. 
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§ 3. I am therefore induced to dissent from those, who think that the 
Jewish rites and forms were everywhere transferred by the apostles aad 
their disciples to the Christian assemblies. In those churches, indeed* 
which were composed either wholly or principally of Jews, I can easily 
believe, the Jewish rites were so far retained as the different characters 
of the two religions would permit. And this may be evinced by a good 
many examples. But that the same took place in other churches, in which 
either no Jews or only a few were found, is not merely uncertain, but in- 
credible. Because it was proper that the rituals of those early times should 
be variously modelled, according to the peculiarities of genius and charac* 
ter in different nations. 

^ 4. As there was diversity in the practice of Christians, it will be very 
difficult to make statements relative to their mode of worship and other 
customs and regulations, which will be equally applicable to all the coun- 
tries in which Christianity flourished. Yet there are a few regulations 
which may be considered as common to all Christians ; and of these, we 
shall give a brief account. — The Christians of this century, assembled for 
the worship of God and for their advancement in piety, on ihe first day of 
the weeh, the day on which Christ reassumed his life ; for that this day wa« 
set apart for religious worship by the apostles themselves, and that, after 
the example of the church of Jerusalem, it was generally observed, we 
have unexceptionable testimony .(2) Moreover, those congregations which 
either lived intermingled with Jews, or were composed in great measure 
of Jews, were accustomed also to observe the seventh day of the week, as 
a sacred day :(3) for doing which the other Christians taxed them with 
no wrong. — As to annual religious days, they appear to have observed two ; 
the one, in aiemory of Christ^s resurrection ; the other, in commemoration 
of the descent of the Holy SSpirit on the apostles.(4) To these may be 
added, those days on which holy men met death for Christ^s sake ; which, 
it is most probable, were sacred and solemn days, from the very commence- 
ment of the Christian church. (5) 

U Couxnofer sur la succession des Evesques devoted but vm etated day to their public 

Anglois et sur U validite de leur ordination, worship ; and, beyond all controveny, that 

refut^ torn, ii., p. 13, Paris, 1725, 8vo, was what wc call the Lord's day, or the firft 

[add A. Krazeft de Apostolicis, nee non day of the week. 

antiqub eccl. Occident. Liturgiis, sect i., (4) Although some have doubted whether 

cap. i., ^ 2, p. 8, ed. Augustas Vind., 1786.] the day called Pentecost ( WhiUunday) was 

See MosheinCs Institut. majores hist. Christ, a sacred day so early as the first centuiy, 

p. 376. — Schl.} (see J. Bingham^ Origines Eccles., lib. zx., 

(2) Ph. J. Harlmann, de Rebus gcstis cap. 6)— yet I am induced, by very wei^[hty 

ClffiBtiaiior. sub Apostolis, cap. zr., p. 387. reasons, to believe that, from the beginnmg, 

J. Hen. BShmer^ Ihss. i., Juns eccles. anti- it was held equally sacred with the Passover 

vpi de stato die Christianor., p. 20, &c. {or Easter day). Perhaps, also, (Coorf .FW- 

(See, also, AcU xx., 7 ; ii., 1 ; 1 Cor. xvi., day), the Friday on which our Saviour died, 

1, «; Apoc. L, 10. Pliny, Epist., lib. x., was, from the earliest times, reearded with 

6p. 97, n. 7. — Schl.'] more respect than other dajs of the week. 

(8) Ste^. Curcellaeus, Diatriba de esu See J. Golhofrcd, in Codicem Theodoa., 

auguinis ; 0pp. Theol, p. 958. Gabr. tom. i., p. 138. Asseman, Biblioth. orient. 

Albaspinaeus, Observatt. Eccles., lib. i., Vatican., tom. i., p. 217, 237. MarUm, 

«*»• ziii.,p. 63. In vain some learned men Thcsaur. Anecdotor, tom. v., p. 66. 

lalKiar to persuade us, that in a// the early (6) [These were called nataUtia marty- 

chmches both days, or the first and last rum (the martyrs* birthdays). See Com. 

days of the wedi, were held sacred. The Sagittarius, de NataUtiis martymm, repub> 

duuchas of Bitfaynia, mentioned by Pliny, lisbed by Creniiu, syntagma i., diaa. philoL» 
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^ 6. The places of assembling were, undoubtedly, the priTtIa dweQing 
houses of Christians. But as necessity required that when a congregatioo 
was formed and duly regulated, some fixed uniform place for its meetii^ 
should be designated ; and as some furniture was requisite for their accom- 
modation, such as books, tables, and benches, which could not conveniently 
be transported from place to place, especially in those perilous times ; it 
was undoubtedly the case, that the place of their assemblies soon became, 
instead of a private room, a sort of public one. (6) These few remarks, 1 
conceive^ are sufficient to determine that long controversy, whether ike %»• 
}y Christians had temples or not 7(7) If tho word temple may denote a 
dwelling-house^ or even a part of one, which is devoted to the public exer* 
cises of religion, yet without any idea of holiness attached to il, and which 
is not separated from all profane or secular uses ; then I can readily admit, 
that the earliest Christians had temples. 

§ 6. In these public assemblies of Christians, the holy scriptm^s were 
read ; which, for that purpose, were divided into portions or lessons. Tbea 
followed an exhortation to the people, neither eloquent nor long, but full of 
warmth and love. If any signified that they were moved by a divine af- 
flatus, they were allowed successively to state what the Lord commanded ; 
the other prophets who were present judging how much authority was due 
to them, 1 Cor. xiv., 16. Afterwards, Uie prayers which eonstituled no 
inconsiderable part of public worship, were recited after the bishop.(8) To 
these succeeded hymns ; which were sung, not by the whole assemblyy 
but by certain persons, during the celebration of the sacred supper and the 
feasts of charity. The precise order and manner of performing all these 
parts of religious worship, in the various Christian churches, cannot be 
fully ascertained ; yet it is most probable, that no one of these exercises 
was wholly omitted in any church. (9) 

§ 7. The prayers of Christians were followed by oblations ofbresA^ wine, 
and other things, for the support of the ministers of the church and the poor. 
For every Christian who had any thing to spare, brought his gift and of- 
fered it in a sense to the Lord.(lO) From these gifts, so much bread and 
wine as were requisite for the I^rd*s supper, were set apart, and conse- 
crated by prayers offered solely by the bishop, to which the people respond- 
ed afnen.(ll) The distributers of the sacred supper were the deacons* 

1699. In the second century these natalitta 39. Jos. Bineham^ Origines Ecclet., hlK 

were everywhere ob8er\'ed ; and they are viii., ch. i., and others. 

often mentioned by Tertidlian and Cypri- (8) See Justin Martyr, Apologia seciui- 

an. And in the epistle of the church of da, p. 98, <Stc. 

Smyrna to Philomelius, in Eusrhnut, Hist. (9) This must be understood of the chureh- 

Eccles., lib. iv., c. 15, the observance of the es that were fully established and regulated. 

day of Pdycarp's martyrdom is mentioned. For in tho nascent churches, which had not 

—l^t'hl. ] ^ become duly regulated, I can believe one or 

(6) See Camp. Vitringa^ de Synagoga other of these exercises might be omitted, 
vetere, 1. i, pt.iii., cap. i., p. 432. [It may (10) See Christ. Matt. Pfaffy Dieseitt. 
be inferre<l from Acts xix., 8; 1 Cor. xi., de oblatione et consecratione Eucharittiea ; 
82 ; xiv., 35, and Ja. ii., 2, that Christians in his Syntagma Dissertt. Tbeolog., Stilts 
then had certain determinate places for hold- gard, 1720, 8vo. 

ing public worship— »SV A/.] (11) Jiistyn Martyr, Apologia Secinid% 

(7) See Dar. Bhntlrll, de Episcopis et p. 98, &c. The writers on the ceremonks 
Prcsbyt., sect, iii., p. 216,243, 246. Jtist. of the sacred supper, are mention^ by Ja, 
Hen. Bohmer, Diss, ii., Juris eccles. antiq. de Aib. Fabricius, Bibliograph. antiquaria, can, 
Antelucania Chrislianorum ccetibus, ^ iv., p. xi., p. 395, dec. 
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This most holy ordinance was followed by sober repasts, which, from their 
design, were denominated agapoe^ feasts of charity .(12) The various dif- 
ficulties which occur in the accounts respecting these feasts, will, undoubt- 
edly, be solved with ease, by admitting that the earliest Christians were 
governed by different rules, and did not everywhere celebrate either this or 
other institutions in the same manner. 

§ 8. In this century baptism was administered in convenient places, 
without the public assemblies ; and by immersing the candidates wholly in 
water.(13) At first, all who were engaged in propagating Christianity, ad- 
ministered this rite : nor can it be called in question, Uiat whoever pei^ 
suaded any person to embrace Christianity, coidd^aptize his own disciple. 
But when the churches became more regulated, and were provided with 
rules of order, the bishop alone exercised the right of baptizing all the new 
converts to Christianity ; though in process of time, as the limits of his 
church were enlarged, he imparted this right to the presbyters and chor» 
€piscopi ; reserving however the confirmation of those baptisms which were 
administered by presbyters. ( 14) As to the ceremonies, which in this early 
period were superadded to baptism for the sake of order and decency, we 
are not able to say any thing with certainty ; nor do we think it safe to es- 
timate the rules of that age, by the customs of subsequent times. 

^ 9. The Grecian Christians, when dangerously sick, sent for the elders 
of the church, agreeably to Ja. v., 14 ; and after the sick man had confess- 
ed his sins, the elders commended him to Grod in devout supplication, and 
anointed him with oil. Many things in regard to this rite, may be, and 
have actuaUy been, subjects of controversy. But the silence of the ancient 
writers, prevents our coming to any certain conclusions. For though there 
is no reason to doubt that this rite prevailed extensively among Christians, 
yet it is rarely mentioned in the writings of the ancients.(15) 

^ 10. No law was enacted by Christ and his apostles concerning fasts; 
but the custom obtained, that most Christians occasionally and privately 
joined abstinence from their food with their prayers ; and especially when 
engaged in undertakings of great importance, 1 Cor. vii., 6. How much 
time a man should spend in this exercise, was left to the private judgment 
of each individual ; nor did a person expose his character at all, if he thought 
it sufficient for him to observe only the rules of strict temperance.(16) Of 

(12) The writen concerning the (urapae, cerning this custom, are collected by Jo, 
are mentioned by T*ho. Ittig^ Selecta Histor. Launoi, de Sacramento unctionia infirmiH 
Eccles. capita, saecul. ii., cap iii., p. 180, rum, cap. i., p. 444, 0pp., tom. L Among 
dec, and Christ. Matt. Ffaff, de Originibus these passages, very few are to be found in 
Juris Eccles., p. 68. the writers of the first centuries ; yet there 

(13) See Ger. Jo. Vossiust de Baptismo, is here and there one, which has escaped 
di4>- >•» thes. Ti., p. 31, 6lc.j and the authors the notice of this very learned man. [The 
xacommended by J. A. FaJbriciuSt Bibliogr. principal writers on this su^ect, are men- 
Antiquar., cap. xi., ^ xxv., p. 389, &c. tioncd by J, C. Wolf, Curae Philol. et Grit, 

(14) These remarks, I conceive, go to tom. iv., on Ja. v., 14. — Tr.^ 

rinctdate and determine the questions so (16) Shepherd of Hermasj Ub. iii., Simi- 

stremiously debated among the learned, con- lit. v., p. 931, 936, ed. Fabricii, at the eloae 

eeimng the right of administering baptism, of toI. iii. of his Codez Apocryph. N. T. 

See Just. iSn. Boehmer, Diss, ri., Juris [The best writer on this subject, is John 

eeclee. antioui, p. 500, 6lc. Jo. U Clerc, Dailli, de Jejuniis et Quadragesimo, D»- 

BiUioth. unirers^e et historique, tome iv., vent., 1654, 8vo, against whmn, however, 

p. 93, dx. Beverege brings some objectioni, in Codex 

(15) Moatof the ancient testimonies con- Canon, vind.— &A/.1 
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any aolemn public fasts, except only on the anniTenaiy day of the crad- 
fizion of Christ f there is no mention in the most ancient timea. Gradnallrv 
however, days of fasting were introduced ; first by costom, and aftenrsrai 
by legal sanction. Whether any thing of this nature occvired in the jM 
century, and what days were devoted to fasting, we have net the meaui «f 
deciding. And yet I would not deny, that very specious argoments ait 
adduced by those who think, that while the apostles were still living 
or soon afler their decease, the Christians in most places abstained (torn 
food, either whdly or partially, on the fourth and on the aixih days of lbs 
week.(i7) 



CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF REU0I0U8 SEPARATIONS OR mRSSIBS. 

^ 1. Sects sprung up in the vciy Times of the Apostles. — ^ 8. They gndnallj inerMselL 
— ^ 8. Sect of the Gnostics. — § 4. It originaled from the OiientaT Philosopfaj. — 4 A. 
They occasioned Tarious Errors in regard to the Holy Scriptures and ocber Sabiacts.'- 
^ 6. Gnostic Opinions concerning Chnst. — ^ 7. Their MonJ Doctrines. — ^ 8. avw ihnf 
supported their Doctrines. — ^ 9. Causes of Disagreement among themselTei. — ^ l& 
Dositheus.— ^ 11. Simon Magus was not a /f(pr«/i'c. — ^ 13. HisHistorr. — ♦ 18. His 
Doctrines. — ^ 14. Menandcr. — ^ 15. Whether there was a Sect of NicoiaiUiift. — ^ IS. 
Cerinthus, and the Cerinthians. — ^ 17. Naiaieans and Ebionites, piop«tj belong to 
the Secoml Century. 

^ 1. Christian churches had scarcely been gathered and organised, 
when here and there men rose up, who, not being contented with the 
simplicity and purity of that religion which the apostles taught, sogghl 
out now inventions, and fashioned religion according to their own liking. 
This appears, from various passages in the epistles left us by the UMWtles, 
and particularly from PauVs epistles. For in these, there is frequent 
mention of persons, who either endeavoured to mould the Christian doe- 
trines into conformity with that philosophy or yv(oaig,{i) to which th^ 
were addicted ; or who were disposed to combine with Christianity Jewish 
opinions, customs, and institutions. Several of these corrupters of religion 
are likewise expressly named ; as Hymenaeus and Alexander^ PkHeius^ 
Hermogenes^ Phygellus, Demcts, and Biotrephes,(2) If, however, from this 
list, Alexander, Hymenaeus^ and Philetus be excepted, the others Bappou 
to be, rather apostates from the practice of religion, than corrupters of its 
principles. {3) 



(17) See Wil. Beterege, Codex Canon, viii., p. 84. J. Fr. Buddeiu, de 

vindic., torn, ii., Patr. Apostol., p. 166. Apostolica, cap. v., p. 292, dec. — [As to 

(1)1 Tim. yi., 20, and ch. i., 3, 4 ; Tit. iii., Hymenaeus and PkiUtus, we are inlbnned 

9 ; Coloss. ii., 8. hy St. Paul, 2 Tim. ii., 17, 18, comp., 1 

(2) [Concerning Diotrephef, there is a Tim. i., 19, 20, not only in ffenoml, thst 
particular tract by Slender, 1758. — Schl."] they had swerved from sound ooctiine ; but 

(3) 2 Tim. ii., 18, and elsewhere. See their particular error is pointed out Tb/Bf 
also the elaborate discussions concerning taught that a resurrection of the dead was na 
those men, by Camp. Vitringa^ Observ. Ss' longer to be anticipated, it beinff already 
crae, lib. iv., cap. ii., p. 952. TTumuu luig, passed ; and they laboured to mue raoae- 
de Haeresiarchis aevi Apostol., sect. i.« c^. lytes to this opinion. See /. 6. WmUh^ 
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^ 3* So loDg as the greater part of the apostles were alive, to watch 
orer the churches, these innovators were not very successful, and seem 
to have had no great number of followers. But gradually, they acquired 
more influence ; and before the decease of all those whom Christ had 
himself instructed, they laid the foundations of those sects, which after- 
wards exceedingly disturbed the Christian community and gave rise to so 
many contests. The history of these sects is very obscure ; indeed, the 
most obscure part of ecclesiastical history. This obscurity arises, partly 
from the deficiency of ancient records ; panly, from the tenets of these 
sects, which for the most part were singularly caliginous and remote from 
common apprehension ; and partly, from the ignorance and hostility of 
those who have written concerning them. This however is perfectly 
clear, that no one who loves the truths which the Bible inculcates, can 
find any thing to commend in the peculiarities of these sects.(4) 

^ 3. At the head of all the sects which disturbed the peace of the 
church, stand the Gnostics ; who claimed ability to restore to mankind 
the lost knowledge {yvCioig) of the true and supreme God ; and who an- 
nounced the overthrow of that empire, which the creator of the world and 
his associates had set up. It is, indeed, the common opinion, and sup- 
ported by the testimony of Clemens Alexandrinus, (Stromal., 1. vii., c. 17., 
p. 898, 899,) that the Gnostic sects first arose after the decease of the apos- 
tleSf in the reign of Adrian ; and that previously, no discords had produced 
separations from the church. But the sacred scriptures themselves — to 
say nothing of other ancient documents — put it beyond controversy, that 
even in the first century, in various places, men infected with the Gnostic 
leprosy began to erect societies distinct from the other Christians ; 1 John 

£zercitat. de Hymenaeo et Phileto ; in his written ; by TTunn. Ittig, de Haeresiarchis 

MiscelL Sacn., lib. i., p. 81, dec. — As to aevi Apoatolici et Apoetolico proximi, Lips., 

Alexander, it is still contested whether the 1690, 4to, and an Appendix, Lips., 1696, 

Alexander in 1 Tim. i., 20, and 2 Tim. iv., 4to ; by Renatua Massuetiu^ Dissertt. Ire- 

14, and in Acts ix., 33, be one and the same naeo pracmissac ; and by Scbast. le Nain d* 

person. The greater part believe the affirm- TiUemontj M^moires pour senrir a Thistoire 

atire. But JUumann, (Expos, of the New de I'Eglise. But all tnese, and others whom 

Test., vol. vi-» p- 363), and Dr. Moekeim, I pass over, have rather collected materials 

(Comment, de Rebus Christ, ante C. M., p. for a history of these sects, than written the 

178), tapport the negative ; being inclined history itself. Among the Lutherans Abr, 

to believe that there were tu>o persons of this Hinckelmarm^ Ja. ThrnnasixUy Jo. Hen. Hot* 

name. The younger Walchy (Entwurf der Jnue, and among the Reformed Ja. Ba»» 

Ketiereyen, p. 127), prefers abiding by the nage and Hemy DodvfcU have either pronH 

commonopimon. — Hermogenes ^nd Phygd' ised the world such a history or attempted 

bu are accused by Paul, 2 Tim. i., 15, of to write it ; but have done no more. We 

only having forsaken Aim when he was im- must therefore still wait for some person of 

prisoned at Rome, which was inconstancy, adequate sagacity, fairness, and skul in an- 

Dot not heresy. — As to Demos, Paul tells cient philosophy and literature to accom- 

us, 2 Tim. iv., 10, that, from love to the plish this difficult undertakinff. [This baa 

«0orU,be had forsaken him. But this gives oeen since attempted by C. W. F. WaUh, 

no ground for charging him with being a het' Entwurf einer voUstandigen Historie der 

eiic. — Diotrephes, mentioned in the 3d Ep. Ketzereyen, dec., 11 vols. 8vo, 1762-86. 

oiJokOy is accused of a twofold fault ; viz., N. Lardner, Hist, of the Heretics, Lond., 

refusing to receive those whom the apostle 1780, 4to. F. A. Lewald, de Doctrina 

recommended to his kind offices ; and set- Gnostica, Heidelb., 1818, 8vo. A. Nean* 

ting himself in opposition to the apostle, der, Genetische Entwickelung d. vomehm* 

But neither of these offences is sufficient to sten gnost. Systeme, Berlin, 1818, 8vo, and 

constitute him a heretic— iScA/.] still better, in his Al^em. Gesch. der Chr. 

(4) Professed histories of the sects which Relig. u Kixche, toL l, pt. ii., p. 602-869. 

mzoee in this and the next century have been — TV.] 

Vci. I— M 
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ii., 16 ; 1 Tim. vi., 20 ; CoL ii., 8.(6) Yet these stray flocks did not 
become distinguished for their numbers, or for their fame and nolorietj, 
till the times of Adrian. Under the appellation of Gnostics, are included 
all those in the first ages of the church, who modified the religion of 
Christ by joining with it the Oriental philosoj^y, in regard to the source 
of evil, and the origin of this material universe. The leading phnciplee 
of this philosophy, have already been stated. 

^ 4. All those eastern philosophers, believing that rational souls be- 
came connected with matter and the inhabitants of bodies, contrary to the 
will and pleasure of the supreme God, where in expectation of a migfatj 
legate from the Deity, possessed of consummate wisdom and power ; who 
would imbue, with a knowledge of the true God, the spirits now oppressed 
with the load of their bodies, and rescue them from their bondage to the 
lords of this material world. When therefore some of them perceived, 
that Jesus and his friends wrought miracles of a salutary character, thej 
were ready to believe that Jesus was that mighty legate of God, come IS 
deliver men from the power of the Genii who governed this lower woild, 
and to rescue souls from their unhappy connexion with material bodies. 
This supposition being admitted into minds polluted with gross errorSf 
they interpreted or rather perverted whatever Christ and his disciples 
taught, BO as to make it harmonize with their other opinions. 

^ 5. Hence there necessarily arose among them a multitude of opin- 
ions, which were extremely foreign from the precepts of Christ. Their 
belief, that the world was not created by the supreme Grod in whom is all 
perfection^ but by one or more inferior deities of a bad or at least of an 
imperfect character, would not allow them to admit the divine authority 
of the O. T. scriptures ; and it led some of them to venerate and extol the 
serpent^ the prime author of sin among men, and likewise several of the 
vilest persons mentioned in the Jewish scriptures. The same belief in- 
duced them to contemn Moses^ and the religion he taught ; and to represent 
him as instigated to impose such hard and unsuitable laws on the Jews, 
by the world's Creator, who had no regard for human happiness, but only 
for his own glory and authority. Their belief that matter is eternal and 
the source of all evil, prevented them from putting a due estimate upon the 
human body ; and from favouring marriage, whereby bodies are produced; 
and also from admitting the doctrine of the future resurrection of the body. 
Their belief, that malevolent genii ruled over the world, and that from 
them originated all the diseases, wars, and calamities of men, led them, 
almost universally, to addict themselves to magic, or the art of weakening 
and paralyzing the power of those genii. I omit many other points, as not 
compatible with so summary a history as this. 

^ 6. Their principles required, that while they admitted Christ to be 
the Son of the supreme God, and a messenger sent from the Plerdma or 
upper world where God and his family dwell, for the benefit of miserable 
souls, they should yet hold most unworthy sentiments concerning his per- 

(5) [The reader will recollect that Dr. who laboured to pervert the truth, and do! 
MosheinCa opinions concerning a matured of any associations of professed Christians 
Oriental philosophy existing so early as the which they had already organized into church- 
Apostolic a^, have been much queptioned. es upon their principles, and which coiwti- 
(See note (7), p. 61.) Moreover, the texts tuted regular heretical bodies, — TV. J 
he quotes, speak only of certain false teachers 
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aoB and offices. Thejr emld aoi adait hia to W iraiT Gsd, 

Km truly God, became tkcy held Iiim, ifaoQch befooea ef God. to be yvt 

■nch im/erwr to the Father : mar tnd j aaa, becacnae eie iiTh ag rf i in 

and coqMne a l, ther beliered to be iooiBsieaD j and eaacaoallT cnL So 

that moat of them direated CAntf of a ■iipiial bodr, aad dcaoed hna to 

hare aufiered lor oar sakea* what he is recoided to have iilaid The 

canae of Ckrufs cooim^ among men. they laid. vas simpiy to ttiip ^t 

tyranta of thia worid, thoae impoceot genii, of dieir power over die viitn- 

ooa apid heaTcn-botn sonla of men ; and to teach men. how to 

their diTine minds from these impure bodiea, and §g them lor a 

God. 

^ 7. Their srstems of morals, we are inibnnedL were widelr iS icienL 
For most of them recoomiended abstinence and ansterity. and p fe sc ilhc d the 
most severe bodily mortifications ; in order that the socL wboee iH £ue it 
was to be associated with a body, aught enjoy greater hberty, and be able 
the better to contemplate heavcrnly things. For. the more thfs depraved 
and gtorelling habitation of the soiil is weakened and axteaused. ^kt kaa 
will it be able to withdraw the mind from the cootemplaixm of dirine ob- 
jects. But some of them maintained^ on the contraiy, that we may saiehr 
indulge all our libidinoos desires ; and that there is no moral di^erence in 
homan actions. (6) This contrariety of opinions need not siirprlse ns : be- 
canae one and the same principle naturally prodoced both systems. For 
peraons who believed that their bodies were the very essence of evil, snd 
calcolated only to hold their sools in bondage, might, according as they 
were of a Toluptnons or of a morose and austere disposition, either fall into 
the conclusion, that the acts of the body have no connexion with the sool 
when it has once attained to commonion with God ; or, on the contrary, 
believe that the body most be strenuously resisted and opposed, as being 
the enemy of the soul. 

^ 8. As these extraordinary opinions required proof, which it was not 
easy to find in the writings of the apostles, recourse was had to falsehoods 
and impositions. Therefore when asked, where they had learned what 
they so confidently taught ; some produced fictitious books, under the namea 
of .^^foAoai, Zoroaster^ and Christ,, or his apostles ; some pretended to 
have derived their priociples from a concealed and secret doctrine taught 
by Christ; some afihmed that they had arrived at this high degree of wis- 
dom, by an innate energy which existed in their own minds ; and some 
pretended that one Tkeudas^ a disciple of Su Pen/, or Matthias, one of 
Christ's disciples, had been their teacher. Those of them, who did not 
whc^y reject the books of the New Testament, either interpreted them 
yery absurdly, neglecting the true import of words, or corrupted them most 
basely, by retrenching what they dbliked and adding what they pleased. 

§ 9. It is easy to see, how these persons, after assmning the name of 
Christians, became divided into numerous sects. In the first place, it ap- 
pears from what has been already stated, that they held very different 
opinions before they attended to Christianity. Hence, as each one en- 
deavomed to accommodate his own philosophical opinions to the Christian 
religion, it was the necessary consequence, that various systems of reli- 
gi<m were produced. Moreover, some of them were bom Jews, as 

(6) See Clemens AUx., StromAt,lib. iiL, csp. v., p. 589, ed. Potter 

i. 
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thus and others, and did not wish to appear contemnert of Motes f irii3a 
others were wholly estranged from the Jewish religion, and could indoln 
themselves in liberties, which the former could not. And lastly, this whw 
system of philosophy and religion was destitute of any fixed and solid ba- 
sis, being the creature of their own fancy ; and who does not know, that 
systems and projects which are the productions of the imagination, nerer 
have uniformity. 

^10. The heads and leaders of the philosophical sects which troabM 
the church in the first century, next come to be considered. The fini 
place among them is, by many, given to DosUkeus^ a Samaritan. And it 
is sufficiently proved, that there was a man of this name among the 8fr> 
maritans, about the times of our Saviour ; and that he left a sect behind 
him. But all the accounts we have of him, clearly ahow that he is to be 
ranked, not among those called heretics, but among the enemies of the 
Christian name ; or, if it be thought more correct, among the delirioos and 
insane. For he wished to be thought to be himself the Messiakf or thit 
Prophet whom Grod had promised to the Jews ; and he therefore could not 
have held Jesus Christ to be a divine ambassadori or have merely civ- 
rupted his doctrines. (7) 

§ 11. What 1 have said of Dositheus, I would likewise say of 8imm 
Magus, This impious man is not to be ranked among those who connpted 
Christianity by an intermixture of errors, or among the heretics ; but is to 
be classed among those who declared open war against Christianity ; and 
this notwithstanding nearly all the ancient and modem writers make him 
to have been the head, the father, and the ringleader of the whole heret- 
ical camp. For it is manifest from all the records we have of him, that 
after his defection from the Christians, he ascribed to Christ no honour at 
all ; but set himself in opposition to Christ, and claimed to be himself the 
supreme power of God.(8) 

§ 12. What the ancients relate of the life and opinions of Simon, are so 
different and inconsistent, that some very learned men have concluded they 
could not all relate to one person ; and thus they would make out two Si- 
mons ; the one Simon Magus, who abandoned the Christian religion ; and 
the other a Gnostic philosopher. On this point men will judge as they 

(7) Ja. BoMWigt, Histoire des Jaifs, 1. ii., cient accounts simply mention him among 

cap. ziii., p. 307. Rich. Simon^ Critique de the founders of sects ; as Hegeeippue, ia 

la Bibliotheque des Autcurs ficclcs., par M. Eu*chiu9y Hist. Eccl., 1. iv., c. 2S. — ^It ii 

du Pin» torn, iii., cap. ziii., p. 304. [Mo- said, his followers accounted him the Mef- 

theiniy Inst. hist. Chr. major., p. 376. C siah ; {PhotiuSy BibUoth. cxxx.), and that Ac, 

W. F. Walchy Ketzerhistorie, i., p. 182. at first, claimed to be so ; but afterwirdi 

All the accounts make Dositheus to have retracted, in presence of his pupil Simm 

/ived among the Samaritans ; one writer rep- Mapis ; {Clemens^ Recogn., 1. iL, 8, dtc) 

resents him, as an apostate Jew. Accord- — EulogiuSj bp. of Alexandria in the aev- 

ing to Origen, (Philocal. i.), he was a rigor- enth century, wrote against the Dositheana, 

ous observer of the law of Moses ; and par- (according to Photius^ Biblioth. czxx.), and 

ticularly, allowed no one to move from the besides his pretended mcssiaship, he attitt^ 

spot where the Sabbath overtook Iiim. Ac- utcs to Dositheus various errors ; all ^ 

cordingtoE'pijyAamui, (Hseres., lib. i.,pt. i., which coincided with either Sadducean or 

her. 13, previous to the Christian heresies), Samaritan opinions. See J. E. C. Schmidt^ 

he was an apostate Jew, whose ambition be- Handb. d. christl. Kirchengeschichte, vol. i., 

ing disappointed, he retired among the Sa- ^ 50, p. 214, dec. — Tr.} 
maritans, lived in a cave, and fasted so hg- (8) See Origen, adv. Celsom, lib. T., p. 

orously as to occasion his death. Other an- 272, ed. Spencer. 
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; but to us it appears neither safe nor necessary to reject the teati- 
)f the ancients that there was only one Simon.(9) He was by birth 
a Samaritan or a Jew ; and after studying philosophy at Alexan- 
}) he professed to be a magician, as was common in that age ; and 
fictitious miracles, persuaded the Samaritans among others that he 
;eived from God the power of controlling those evil spirits which 
nankind ; Acts viii., 9* 10. On seeing the miracles which Philip 
led by divine power, Simon joined himself to Philip, professed to 
bristian, and hoped to learn from the Christians the art of working 
IS. When cut off from this hope by the pointed reproof of Peter, 
ii., 9, 10, he not only returned to his old course of sorcery, but 
er he went, he laboured to obstruct the progress of Christianity, 
counts of his tragical death, and of a statue decreed him at Rome, 
)cted with great unanimity by the learned at the present day. They 
east uncertain and improbabie.(ll) 

!. Simon undoubtedly belonged to thai class of philosophers who 
d as co-existent with the supreme and all-perfect God, not only 
matter, but an evil deity who presides over it. And if I mistake 
was one of those in this class who believed matter to have been 
y animated, and at a certain period to have brought forth, by its in- 
energies, that depraved being who now rules over it, surrounded by 
us attendants. From this opinion of Simon, the other gross errors 
d to him by the ancients concerning fate, eke indifference of human 
the impurity of the human body, the power ofmagic^ &c., would very 
[y follow. ( 12) The most shocking of all his abominations was, his 

« the Dissertation by G. C. Voet- mtiate himself with Nero, he attempted to 
teed and published by Mosheim, ny, being assisted by evil spirits ; but thai 
Histor. Eccles. Pertinentes, vol by the prayers of St. Peter, the evil spirit* 
6lc.<, de uno Siinone Mago. [The were compelled to let him fall, which either 
"wo Simons, the one a Samaritan killed him outright, or broke his bones and 
d in Acts viii., the other a Jewish so mortified him, that he killed himself; is 
ler in the reign of Domitian and the too improbable, and has too much the as- 
all the Gnostic sects ; was first pcct of fiction, to gain credit in this enliffht- 
tut as a conjecture, by Camp. Vi- ened age. — And the mistake of JuMtin mar' 
)beerv. sacrar., 1. v., c. 12, ^ 9, p. /yr, Apol. i., c. 34, who says he saw a pub- 
afterwards defended by C. A. Heu- he statue, inscribed to Simon, on an island 
eta erudit., Lips., for April, A.D. in the Tiber at Rome ; has been satisfacto- 
179, and J. ae Beausobre, Diss, rily accounted for, since the discovery in the 
damites, pt. ii., subjoined to L'£»- year 1574, of a stone in the Tiber at Rome, 
istoire de la guerre des Hussites, bearing this inscription : Semoni Sanco, Deo 
350, 6lc, — But this hypothesis is Fidio. For this inscription, which Justin^ 
sraliy given up. — Tr.] beinff an Asiatic, might easily misunder- 
CUmentina, homil. ii., in Patr. stand, was undoubtedly intended for an an- 
, tom. ii., p. 633. cient pasan god. — TV.] 
)ee Is. de Beausobre, HiatoiTe de (12) The dissertation of Jo. ff«ii.£ror^'iMv 
9, p. 203, 395. Anth. van Dale, de Simone Mago, though a juvenile produc- 
Statua Simonis ; annexed to his tion and needing correction in style, I pre- 
Oraculis, p. 679. Sal. Deyling, fer to all others on this subject. It will be 
t. sacrar., 1. i., observ. xxxvL, p. found republished by Jo. Voigttue, in the 
tb. TiUemoni, Mcmoires pour servir Biblioth. Haeresiolosica, tom. L, pt. iii., p. 
re de TEglise, tom. i., p. 340, and 511. Horbius treads closely in the steps of 
8 others.— [What Amobius, adv. his preceptor, Ja. Thomasiue; who vexy 
I. ii., p. 64, ed. Herald, and after clearly saw the source of those numerous er« 
y others relate, with some variety, rors by which the Gnostics, and especially Sl- 
og Simon's death ; viz., that while mon, were infected. The other writers who 
g magic at Rome, in order to in- have treated of Simon, are enumerated by 
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pretence that the greatest and most powerful of the divine Amms of dw 
male sex, resided in himself; and likewise, that another Aeon of the fe- 
male sex, the mother of all human souls, resided in his mistress HekM; 
and his proclaiming that the supreme God had despatched him down tD 
this world, to break up the empire of the world's creator^ and to deliTsr 
Helena out of that tyrant's hand8.(13) 

§ 14. From Simon Magus it is said, Menander^ who was also a Samar- 
itan, learned his doctrine ; which is no more true than what the ancients 
relate, that all the heretical sects derived their origin from this SimoB. 
Menander is to be stricken from the list of proper heretics^ and to be chased 
among the lunatics and madmen, who foolishly arrogated to themaelTes tke 
character of saviours of mankind. For it appears from the testimony of 
Irenmus^ Justin Martyr, and T(prltf//ian,( 14) that he wished to be thought 
one of the Aeons sent from the upper world, or the Plertknot to succonr 
the souls that were here suffering miserably in material bodies ; and to aP 
ford them aid against the machinations and the violence of the demons who 
govern our world. As he erected his religious system on nearly the same 
fundamental principles as Simon did his, the ancients supposed that he 
must have been a disciple of Simon. 

§ 15. If those now mentioned are excluded from the nnmber of the Afr- 
etics of the first century, the first place among the Christian sects, and also 
among those denominated Gnostics, seems to belong to the Nicolaitani ; 
of whom Jesus Christ himself expressed his detestation, Apoc ii., 6, 14, 
15. It is true the Saviour does not tax them with errors in matters of faith, 
but only with licentious conduct, and a disregard of the injunction of the 
apostles to abstain from meats offered to idols, and from fornication, Acts 
XV., 29. But the writers of the second and the following centuries, /r»- 
naus, TertuUian, Clemens Alex.,(^l5) and others, declare that they taught 
the same doctrines with the Gnostics, concerning two principles of all 
things, and concerning the Aeons, and the origin of the present world. 
Whether this testimony is to be admitted, or whether we are to suppose 
that the ancients confounded tu>o different sects which bore the same name ; 
the one the Apocalyptical Nicolaitans, and the other a Gnostic sect of the 
second century, founded by a man named Nicolaus ; is a question which ad- 
mits of doubt.(16) 

Vniirtius, ubi supra, p. 567. [See C. W. F. (16) [See Demonstratio Sects Nieohita- 
Walchy Historic der Ketzer., vol. i., p. 162, rum, adv. doctiss. ejus oppufftiatores, cnni 
&c. The English reader will find a full, Supplcmento, in MosheinCt Diss, ad Hit- 
but not very accurate account of Simon in tor. Eccles. pertinent., vol. i., p. 880-496. 
CalmrCs Dictionary of the Bible— Tr.] Also Mwtheim^g Institut. Hist. Christ, mi- 

(13) Some very learned men, I am aware, jor., p. 46 ; and Comment, de Reb. CbrisU 
have supposed that the ancient accounts of ante ConsUni. M., p. 195 ; and especially 
Simon's Helena should be interpreted alle- C. W. F. Wakh, Entw. d. Gesch. d. Ket- 
gorically ; and that Simon intended, by the zcreyen, vol. i., p. 167. All the ancient^ 
name of Helena, to indicate matter, or the except John Cassianus, (ColUtio xviii., c 
•oul, or something, I know not what. But 16), supposed that Nicolaus of Antioch, ths 
for such an allegorical interpretation, it would deacon, (Acts vi., 5), was either the ftnmdtt 
be easy to show, there is little foundation. or the accidental cause ofthis sect Iremtms 

(14) [Irenttus, lib. i., c. 83. Juatin Mar- makes him to have been the founder of it 
fyr, Apol. ii., p. 69. TertuUian, de Anima, But Clement Alex, states that an incautious 
cap. 50, and de Resurrect., c. 5. — Tr.] speech or act of his gave occasion only to 

(15) [IremtuSy lib. iii., c. 2, and 1. ii., c. tois sect For he being one day accnaed 
S7. TertuU.y de Pnescript., c. 46. Clem, of too much attention to his wife, when he 
Alex., Strom., I. iii., c. 4. — TV] came to defend himself he publicly divomd 
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§ 16. With greater propriety we may reckon among the Gnostics, C^ 
rinthus^ slJbw by birth, (17) but educated and taught philosophy at Alexan- 
dria. (18) Though some of the learned have chosen to assign him rather 
to the second century than to the first,(19) yet it appears that it was while 
Si* John was still living, that he endeavoured to form a new sect and to 
inculcate a singular system of religion, compounded of the doctrines and 
principles of Jesus Christ, and those of the Gnostics and Jews. From the 
Gnostics he borrowed the notions of a Plerdma, Aeons^ a Demiurge^ &c., 
but these he so modified that they appeared not wholly inconsistent with 
the opinions of the Jews, llierefore, to the creator of this world, whom 
also he» acknowledged to be the sovereign and the lawgiver of the Jewish 
nation, he ascribed a nature possessed of the highest virtues and derived 
from the true God ; but which, he affirmed, had gradually receded from 
its primitive excellence and deteriorated. Hence God had determined to 
subvert his power, by means of one of the blessed Aeons whose name was 
Christ, This Christ had entered into a certain Jew named Jesus^ (a very 
righteous and holy man, the son of Joseph and Mary by ordinary genera- 
tion), by descending upon him in the form of a dove, at the time when he 
was baptized by John in the river Jordan. Afler his union with Christ, 
this Jesus vigorously assailed the God of the Jews, the world's creator ; 
and by his instigation Jesus was seized by the rulers of the Jewish nation 

her, using the expression, 6ti iragaxp^aaa- forms of worship, than is common for the 

^ai ri aapKi Sii, it is proper to alnise the Gnostic heretics. Wakh*s Entw. der Hift- 

fleah; i. e., to suhdue its corrupt propensi- torie der Ketz., vol. i., p. 250. — Schl."] 

ties. This speech was afterward perversely (18) Theodoret^ Fabul. Hsret., lib. ii., 

applied by a Gnostic association to justify cap. 3, 0pp., torn, iii., p. 219. 

their abominations. To this account, agree (19) See Sam. BaJnage, Annal. polit. 

£ttj«^'tt<, Hist. Eccl., I. iii., c. 29. Theod- eccles., torn, ii., p. 6. Peter Faydit, 

orei, Hsret. Fab., I. iii., c. 1, torn, iv., 0pp., Eclaircisements sur Thistoire eccles. de 

p. 226 ; and Augustine^ de Hieres., cap. 6. deux premiers siecles, cap. v., p. 64 ; and 

Kow the question arises, whether there ac- others. — With these, Jo. Fr. Btiddeus con- 

tnally was in the time of St. John, a hercti- tends, de Ecclcsia Apostol., cap. v., p. 412 ; 

cal partv holding different fundamental prin- [and TiUcmcnt, M^moires pour servir k This- 

ciples from the orthodox, and distinguish- toire de TEglise, tome ii., p. 4S6 ; and Jlfo- 

ed by the name of Nicoiaitana. Some say aheinij Institut. Hist, eccles. major., sec. i., 

there was ; others say there was not. Dr. p. 439, dec. They who place (Jermthus in 

Moaheim takes the affirmative, on account the second century, rely chiefly on two argu- 

of the historical credibility of the fathers, mcnts. The Jirst is, that the ancient writers 

and the literal import of the words used who treat of the heretics, set down Cerinthus 

in the Apocalypse. The next question is, after Mardon, [rather after Carpocraies. — 

Who was the founder of this sect 1 Here, 7r.] The other rests on a spurious letter of 

some follow Irerutus ; others follow Cle- Pius, bishop of Rome, [in the middle of the 

meTisAUx. ; and some, among whom is Dr. second century. — Tr.], to Justus, bishop of 

Mashcim, think it probable there were two Vienne ; m which Pius laments that Ccrin- 

persons of the name of Nicolaus. If this thus was at that time making many prose- 

•upposition be admitted, it will be easy to lytes. The epistle may be found in Con* 

account for the fact, that the Nicolaitans of stani. Epistol. Pontific, Append., tom. i., p. 

the fathers are accused of Gnosticism, while 19, [and in Binius, Concil. Gen., tom. i., p. 

there is no mention of it in the Apocalypse. 124.— Tr.] But the first argument proves 

— Baumgarten'a Auszug der Knrchenges- nothing, because the historians of the here- 

chichte, th. i., p. 458.— ScW.] sies pay no regard to chronological order; 

(17) [For Epiphanius states, Haeres. and the ^fcond falls, because the epistle is 

xzviii., ^ 3, that he was circumcised; and not genuine. — ScJU.] — But, see on this sub- 

Jokaamea fhmascenus, de Hsres., cap. 8, ject, Fr. Ad. Lampe, Commentar. in Johan. 

that bis followers were Jinrj. His doctrines, Proleg., lib. ii., c. 3, ^ 13, &c., p. 181, &c. 

also, show a higher respect for the Jewish — TV.] 
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and nailed to the croaa. Bat when Jetus waa apprehended, Christ flew 
away to heaven ; ao that only the man Jesus was put to death. Cerinthu 
required his followers to worship the supreme God, the father of Ckrittt 
together with Christ himself; but to abandon the Jewish Lawgiver, whoa 
he accounted the creator of this world ; and while they retained some ptiti 
of the Mosaic law, to regulate their lives chiefly by the precepts of Christ 
He promised them a resurrection of their bodies ; which would be tae- 
ceeded by exquisite delights in the millenary reign of Christ ;' said tbea 
would follow a happy and never-ending life in the celestial world. For 
Cerinthus supposed that Christ would hereafter ^tum, and would anile 
himself again with the man Jesus^ in whom he had before dwelt, and 
would reign with his followers during a thousand years in Palestine. (20) 
^ 17. Those who maintained the necessity of the Mosaic law and ce^ 
emonies in order to eternal salvation, had not proceeded so far in tbii 
century, as to have no communion with those who thought differentlj. 
They were of coarse accounted brethren, though weaker ones. But after 
the second destruction of Jerusalem in the reign of Adrian^ when they 
withdrew from the other Christians and set up separate congregaliooi, 
they were regarded as sectarians, who had deviated from the true doctrines 
of Christ. Hence arose the names, Nagareans(2l) and Ebioniies ;{22)bf 
which those Christians, whose errors originated from an attachment to the 
Mosaic law, were discriminated from the other Christians, who held that 
the Mosaic ceremonial law was abrogated by Christ, Theae NoMoreoMS 
or Ebionites, though commonly set down among the sects of the apostolic 
age, in reality belong to the second century, in which they first became i 
distinct sect. 

(20) [Tho doctrines of Cerinthus are gion of ChriMt. Of theM Nuaraens, if** 

stated in full, by C. W. F. Walch, Entwurf aheim treats largely, Institut Hist Clnat 

der Gesch. d Kctzcrcycn, vol. i., p. 260, major., p. 465, and Commeiit de Rebui 

^cc., and by MoMkeim, Institut. Hist. Christ. Christ, ante Const. M., p. 338 ; m tlM C. 

major., p. 445, and Comment, dc Reb. W. F. Wakk, Entw. d. Oesch. d. KHK^ 

Chriatianor. ante Constant. M., p. 196. — It even, vol. i., p. 101, Ac SeklJ] 

may be remarked, that Irenttus, adv. Hae- ' (23) [Tho ori^n of this nama is still a 

rc»., 1. iii., c. 3, says he had heard from va- subject of controversy. Some derire it finm 

rious persons, that Polycarp told them that a founder of this sect, who was called Ekian, 

the apostle John once met Cerinthus in a Others think the name EldointtM^ to be eqnif- 

public bath at Ephesus, and instantly fled alent to tho Hebrew word D^Jf^SN T^w 
out, saying he was afraid the bath would fall t . , .i \ • T . . 

on that enemy of the truth and kill him. ^^'* ' ^^ ^^""^ »>? ^ ■«»«? ^ tbf 

This story may be tnie ; notwithstanding "^^e w" g»ve»i to the sect. OUien agw, 

Irenaus had it from third hand testimony. f<^g»™ ^ne wiiole subject as a historical pnb> 

But the addition to it, that Cerinthus was *®™» ^"*' ^^^ °®^®' ^ solved with abaoliita 

actually killed by the fall of the building, ^J^tainty. It is treated of largely, by O. 
us soon ss John wss gone out, was first an- ^' ^^^K Entwurf der GcNich. d. Kel- 

iiexed in modem times by the Dominican J«™y^»^» ^ol- »•• p. HO; and by JtfoaftcM, 

Bemhard of Luxemburg, in his Catalogus In*'**^^- Historiae Christ, major., p. 477, 

Hacreticorum ; and it deserves no credit. »nd »n his Diss, qua ostenditur,certohodiett 

See Widrh, ubi supra, p. 255.— ScA/.] cxplorste constitm non posse, utnim Eiiem 

(21) [This name tho Jews first gave by !1*^»*^»J" ^^^vae Sectae auctor eztiterit ofioi 
way of reproach, to the disciples of ChHst; K?«' Christianos, nee ne 1 m his Dissertt ad 
because A« was a citizen of Nazareth. Acts ""^- ,*'^^jf "• pertment., vol. i., p. 647, &e. 
xxiv., 5. Afterwards the name was applied T^J^^ ^V' -^'*- ^^o^rUm, CommonUr. 
especisUy to a Christian sect, which endeav- ^® t^wnaeis e numcro hostium Christi ezi- 
oured to unite the Mosaic law with the reli- »«»^» Buiow, 1770, 8?o.-.&AI.J 



CENTURY SECOND. 

PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

i 1. Cbancter of the Roman Emperors. — ^ 2. Propagation of Christianity in the Roman 
Empire. — ^ 3. Countries enlightened by Christianity. — ^ 4. Conversion of the Germans. 
—4 6. The Gauls converted.— ^ 6. Translation of the N. T.-^^ 7. Apologies and other 
Writings of Christians. — ^ 8. Miracles and Extraordinary Gifts. — ^ 9. Miracle of the 
Thunderinff Legion. — ^ 10. It is uncertain. — ^ 11. Sedition and Slaughter of the Jews. 
— 4 12. Philosophers become Christians. 

^ 1. Most of the Roman emperors of this century were of a mild and 
equitable character. Trajan, [A.D. 98-117], though too eager for glory, 
and not always sufficiently considerate and provident, was humane and 
equitable. Adrian [A.D. 117-138] was more severe, yet not absolutely 
bad and tyrannical ; his character was a compound of virtues and vices. 
The Antonines [Pius A.D. 138-161, Marcus Aurelius the Philos. A.D 
161-180, with Verus A.D. 161-169, and Commodus A.D. 169-192] were 
models of excellence and benignity. Even Severus, [A.D. 193-211], 
who afterwards assumed another character, was at first oppressive to no 
one, and to the Christians mild and equitable. 

^ 2. Through this lenity of the emperors, Christians living in the Ro- 
man empire suffered far less, than they would have done if they had been 
mider severer lords. The laws enacted against them were indeed suffi- 
ciently hard ; and the magistrates, excited by the priests and the populace, 
often made considerable havoc among them, and frequently went much be- 
yond what the laws required. Yet for these evils some relief was commonly 
attainable. Trajan would not have the Christians to be sought after ; and 
he forbid any complaints being received against them, without the names of 
the accusers annexed,{\,) And Antoninus Pius even decreed, that their ac- 
cusers should be punished.(2) Some in one way, and others in another, 

(1) See Pliny*8 Epistles, lib. x., ep. 98. itself. For we know from history, that the 

(8) EtuebiuSy Hist. Ecclcs., lib. iv., cap. earthquakes mentioned in the edict, happen- 

13, [where the law of Antoninus is given at ed under Pius. See CapUolinus, Life of 

Iragth, from the Apology of Melito. Some Antoninus Pius, cap. 9. Besides, \{Mar(MM 

indeed, have supposed that it was Marcus himselfhad published this edict, JMc/t/o could 

AntoninuSt and not Antoninus Pius, who have had no occasion, by this Apology, to im- 

iesued this decree. (So Valesius in loc.) plore the grace of this emperor in favour of 

But this is contrary to the express testimony the Christians. See Moshcimy de Rebus 

of Euseims, and to the contents of the edict Christ, ante Constant. M., p. 240. — Schl,} 

Vol. L— N 
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protected them against the evil designs of the populace and the prieHii 
Hence the Christian community increased, and became vastly numenwi 
in this centur}'. Of this fact we have the clearest testimony of the ancients, 
which some have in vain attempted to call in question.(3) 

^ 3. On what particular countries, both within the Roman empire and 
beyond it, the light of heavenly truth first shone in this century, the defects 
in the ancient records will not allow us to state with precision. There an 
unexceptionable witnesses who declare, that in nearly all the East, and 
among the Germans, the Spaniards, the Celts, the Britons, and other nt- 
tions, Christ was now worshipped as God.(4) But if any inquire, which 
of these nations received Christianity in this century, and which in tlis 
preceding, it is not in my power to answer. — ParUaetiuSy master of the 
school at Alexandria, is said to have instructed the Indians in Christita- 
ity.(5) But these Indians appear to have been certain Jews, living ia 

(3) See Walt. Moyh, de Logione fulmi- Jerome^ (de Scriptor. Olastr., c. 3S, tad 
natrice ; a Latin translation of which, with Epist. 83, 0pp., toon, iv., pt. ii., p. 666, c4. 
notes, I have annexed to ipy Syntagma Diss. Bcned.), he was sent out by Dtm U t iMM ^ bp. 
ad sanctiores disciplinas pertinent., p. 652- of Alexandria, in consequence of a raqMK 
661. See also an additional passage in Jus- made by the Indians for a Christiaii teacher. 
tin Martyr J Dial, cum Tryphone, p. 341 . Perhaps PanUtmu first spontaneoosly tnr- 

(4) IrerutuSy adv. Haeres., 1. i., c. 10. Tcr- clled among the nearer Arabians ; and, i^ 
tuUian, adv. Jud»os, cap. 7. [The testi- the request of the people here caUad Indnn 
mony of the fonner is this : " Neither do for a teacher, Demetrius directed him to 
those churches, which arc establish^ among visit that peo))le. — ^As it is well known, (hit 
the Gertnanst believe or teach otherwise ; the Greek and Latin writers give the nams 
nor do those among the Hiheriiy or among of Indians to the Persians, Parthuns, Medei, 
the Celts ; nor those in the Etutt ; nor those Arabians, Ethiopians, Libyans, and many 
in Egypt ; nor those in Libya ; nor those other nations, to them little known ; ifas 
established in the central parts of the voorldV learnud have inquired, who were the Indian 
— The language of Tcrlullian is rhetorical ; visited by Pantttnus f Many think, they 
and the statement, undoubtedly, somewhat were those we call the East Indians, inhab- 
too strong. He says : *' In whom, but the iting the country about the river Indm. 
Christ now come, have all nations believed 1 Jerome so thought ; for he represents him 
For, in whom do all other nations (but yours, as sent to instruct the Brachmans. Hen. 
the Jews) confide ; Parthians, Medcs, Elam- Valesius and Lu. Holstemus and otheit 
ites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, Ar- suppose, they were the Abyssinians or Ethi- 
mcnia, Phrygia, Cappadocia, and inhabitants opians ; who are often called Indians, who 
of Pontus and Asia, and Pamphylia ; the were near and always had intetcourse with 
dwellers in Egypt, and inhabitants of the re- the Egyptians. See iS. Basnage, Annal. po- 
gion beyond Cyrcnel Romans and stran- lit. eccles., torn, ii., p. 207. raUsiuSfAA' 
gers ; and in Jerusalem both Jews and pros- notat. ad Socraiis Hist. Eccles., p. 13. Oih- 
clytes ; so that the various tribes of the Ge- ers incline to believe them Jews, rcsidrat in 
tuli, and the numerous hordes of the Mauri ; Yemen or Arabia Felix, a country often called 
all the Spanish clans, and the different na- India. That they were not strangers to Chrii- 
tions of Gauls, and the regions of the Brit- tianity, is evident from their having Mat- 
ons inaccessible to the Romans but subject thew's Gospel among them, and firom their 
to Christ, and of the Sarmatians and Daci- desiring some one to expound it to ^ h^m . 
ans, and Germans, and Scythians, and manv Their applying to the bp. of Alexandria, 
unexplored nations, and countries, and isl- shows that Egypt was to them th6 most le- 
ands unknown to us, and which we cannot cessible Christian country ; and their havinff 
enumerate : — in all which places, the name the Gospel written in Hebrev, as Jcromi 
of the Christ who has already come, now testifies, is good proof that they were Jetn ; 
reigns." — TV.] because no other people understood that ]aii» 

(6) Ettsebiusy Hist. Eccles., 1. v., c. 10. guage. Besides, Bartholomew had formeilf 

Jerome^ de Scriptoribus Illustr., c. 36. [Ac- been among them ; the field of whose lar 

cording to Eusebius, the zeal of Pantttnus hours has been supposed to be Arabia Feliz. 

prompted him to undertake a voluntary mis- See TiUemonVs bfe of Bartholomew, in hia 

sioQ among the Indians. But according to Memoires pour servir k I'histoire de TEgliae, 
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Arabia Felix ; among whom the apostle BarMo/ometo had previously in tro* 
duced the Christian religion. For Pantaenus found among them, according 
to the testimony of Jerome, the Gospel of St. Matthew, which they had re- 
ceived from their first teacher Bartholomew. 

§ 4. From Gaul, it would seem, the Christian religion must have spread 
into Germany on the left of the Rhine, which was subject to the Romans, 
and also into Britain over against Gau1.(6) Yet certain churches in Ger- 
many have been accustomed to deduce their origin from the companions 
and disciples of St. Peter and other apostles ;(7) and the Britons, follow- 
ing the account given by Beda, would fain believe, that their king Lucius 
sought and obtained Christian teachers from Eleuthems the Roman pontifiT, 
in this second century, and during the reign of Marcus Antoninus.(fi) But 

torn. L» p. 1160, 1161. — See Mosheim^ de Petery &c., by some few legendary writers, 
Reb. Christ, ante C. M., p. 206, 207. — Tr.] who are cited by Usher, Ecclesiar. Britann. 

(6) On the origin of the German church- Primordia, cap. i. — But rejecting these ac- 
es, mentioned by Tertidlian and Irenaus as counts, William of Malmeshuryy and after 
existing in this century, Jo. Hen. Ursinus, him, many other monks maintained that 
Bebcliusj and others have written ; and still Joseph of Arinuithea with twelve others, 
better, Gabriel Liron, Singularitdz histori- were sent from Gaul, by St. Philip^ into 
ques et littcraires, tom. iv., Paris, 1740, 8vo. Britain A.D. C3 ; that they were successful 
— The comnM>n and popular accounts of the in planting Christianity ; spent their lives in 
first preachers of the Gospel in Germany, England ; had twelve hides of land assigned 
are learnedly impugned by Aug. Calmet, them by the king at Glastonbury, where they 
Histoire de liOrraine, tom. i. Diss, sur les first built a church of hurdles, and afterward 
£ve<]ucs de Treves, p. 3, 4. Bolland., Acta established a monastery. By maintaining 
sanctomm, January, tom. ii., p. 922. Jo. the truth of this story, the English clergy 
Nic. de Hontheimy Diss, de sra episcopat. obtained the precedence of some others, in 
Trcvirensis; in Historise Trcvircnsis tom. i. several councils of the 15th century, and 

(7) [It is said, St. Peter sent Eucherius, particularly that of Basil A.D. 1434, (Uah- 
Valerius^ And Matcmus into Belgic Gaul; er^s Primordia, ch. ii., p. 12-30). Since 
and that they planted the churches of Co- the reformation, this story has been given 
lofi^ne, Treves, Tongres, Liege, and some up by most of the English clergy. But, as 
others, and presided over them till their EuscbiiiSy (Demonstrat. Evang., 1. iii., c. 6), 
death. See Chrislo. Broxccrj Annales Tre- and Thcodorct, (Graecar. Curatio Affectio- 
▼irenses, 1. ii., p. 143, &c., and Acta Sane- num, 1 ix.), name the Britons among others, 
tor. Antwerpiensia, 29th of January, p. 918. to whom the Apostles themselves preached 
— But Calmet, BoUandj and Hontheim, (ubi the Gospel, some have maintained, that St. 
supra), have proved satisfactorily, that these Paul must have visited that country ; and 
pretended founders of the German churches, they urge that Clemens. Rom. says, that this 
did not live earlier than the third or fourth apostle travelled kni to rep/ia rfj^ dvaeoc to 
century ; and that they were first repre- the utmost hounds of the west. They also 
sented as being legates of the apostles, in urge, that among the many thousand Romana 
the middle ages. — See Mosheim, de Reb. who passed over into Britain in the reign of 
Christ., dtc, p. 212. — Tr.] Claudius and his successors, there were 

(8) See Ja. Usher, Antiquitates Eccle- doubtless some Christians, who would spread 
siar. Britannicar., cap. i., p. 7. Francis the knowledge of Christ there. But the 
CUfdwin, de Conversione Britann., cap. i., p. principal reliance has been on the reported 
7. JRapin de Thoyras, History of England, application of king Lucius to pope Elcuthe- 
Tol. i. [Wi/. Burton, Adnotat. ad Clem- rus for Christian teachers, about A.D. 150, 
entis Rom. Epist. ad Corinth., in Patribus or rather 176. (Usher, Primordia, ch. iv., 
Apostol., tom. ii., p. 470. Edw. Stilling- p. 44, &c.). — On all these traditions Dr. 
fleets de Antiquitate Ecclesiar. Britann., Mosheim passes the following judgment. 
cap. i. Fred. Spanheim, Historia Eccles. Whether any apostle, or any companion of 
major, saecul ii., p. 603, 604. — The first an apostle, ever visited Britain, cannot be 
publication of the Gospel in Britain, has been determined; yet the balance of probability 
attributed to Jamet the son of Zebedee, rather inclines towards the aflSrmative. The 
whom Herod put to death, (Acts xii., 1), to story of Joseph of Ariinathea, might arise 
Simcn Zelotes, another apostle, to Aristo- from the arrival of some Christian teacher 
buluSf (mentioned Rom. xvi., 10), to St, from Gaul, in the second century, whose 
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these ancient accounts are exposed to much doubt, and are rejected bjllN 
best informed persons. 

§ 5. Transalpine Gaul, which is now called France, perhaps receivad 
some knowledge of the Gospel before this century, either from the apos- 
tles or from their friends and disciples. But unequivocal proofs of the ex- 
istence of churciies in this part of Europe, first occur in the preaent cen- 
tury. For in it Pothinus, a man of distinguished piety and devotedness to 
Christ, in company with Irenaus and other holy men, proceeded from Asia 
to Gaul, and there instructed the people with such success, that he gath- 
ered churches of Christians at Lyons and Vienne^ of which Pdhinus him- 
self was the first bishop.(O) 

name was Joseph. As the Gauls, from Di- from Rome, about A.D. 250. This hjpolh»- 
onysiusj bp. of Paris in the second century, sis is founded chiefly on the testimony of 
made Dionysius the Areopagite to be their three ancient writers ; yiz., Sulpkitu Sem- 
apostle ; and as the Germans made Mater- rus, Historia Sacra, lib. ii, c. 33, whan, 
nuSf Ewheriusy and Valerius^ who hved in speaking of the persecution at Lyons nA 
the third And fourth centuries, to bo preach- Vienne, under ifarcus AnionituUf (A J). 
ers of the first century, and attendants on 1 77), he says ; Ac tunc primum inter Gsl- 
St. Peter ; so the British monks, I have no lias martyria Tisa ; serius tians Alpes Dei 
doubt, made a certain Joseph^ from Gaul, in rcligione 8uscept& : these were the first smt- 
the second century, to be Joseph of Arima- tyrs among the GomIs; for ike Urnme rdh 
thca. — As to Lucius, I agree with the best gion was riot received tUl late beyemd tk 
British writers, in supposing him to be the Alps, The next testimony is that of ths 
restorer and second father of the English author of the Acts of SoAirmniur, liiAtond 
churches, and not their original founder. Toulouse, who suffered under Decius, Tbt 
That he was a king, is not probable ; be- author is supposed to have written in ths 
cause Britain was then a Roman province, beginning of the /ourf A century. He says: 
He might be a nobleman, and governor of a Raras tertio ssculo in aliquibos GrsUnis dvita* 
district. His name is Roman. His appli- tibus ccclesias paucorum Christiuianim de- 
cation, I can never believe was made to the votione consurrexisse : scattering chtrdiet 
bp. of Rome. It is much more probable, of a few Christians arose in some cities sf 
that ho sent to Gaul for Christian teachers. Gmu in the third century. See T. BwaucrU 
The independence of the ancient British Acta Martyr, sincera, p. 130. The third 
churches on the see of Rome, and their ob- testimony is that of Gregory of Tours, the 
serving the same riglits with the Gallic father of French history, (in the Histom 
churches, which were planted by Asiatics, Francor., lib. i., cap. 27, and de Gknk CoD- 
and particularly in regard to the time of East- fossorum, cap. 30, cd. Ruinart, p. 899.) He 
er ; show that they received the Gospel from says : sub Decio septem viros ad pnedican- 
Gaul, and not from Rome. — See Moshcim, dum Rom& in Galliam missoe esse : wukr 
de Reb. Christ.. &c., p. 213, &c.— Tr.] Decius, (A.D. 248-261), serpen missimiMriee 
(9) Peter dc Marcii, Epistola de Evan- were sent from Rome to preach m QwtL 

Stlii in Gallia initiis ; published among his Now these seven missionaries are the Toy 

issertations, and also by Valesius, subjoin- persons, who are said to have been sentthilh- 

ed to Eusebii Historia Ecclcs. Jo. Launoi, er by St. Paul and St. Peter ; vi«., Tro- 

Opuscula, in his Opp., tom. ii. — Histoire phimus bishop of Aries, Stremonius bishop 

Litteraire de la France, tom. i., p. 223. of Clermont, Martial bishop of LimoM, 

Gabr. Liron, Singularitdz historiques et lit- Paul bishop of Narbonne, Sofumiiiics binop 

teraires ; the whole fourth volume, Paris, of Toulouse, Gratian bishop of Toon, and 

1740, 8vo, and others. — [The most eminent Dionysius bishop of Paris. — ^Tbe aictmi 
French writers have disputed about the ori- opinion is, that of the strenuous adrocstci fo 
gin of their churches. TAr^e different opin- the apostolic origin of the Gallic chozchfit, 
ions have been advanced. The lirst is that Peter de Marcay (ubi supra), Natalie Aiexn^ 
of Jo. Launoi, (ubi supra), whom many der, (Histor. Eccles., sascul. i., diss. 16, 17, 
writers of eminence at this day follow. It is, vol. iii., p. 356-420, ed. Paris, 1741, 4toX 
that, if we except the Asiatic colonists of and others. They consider St. Paul and 
Lyons and Vienne, amons whom there were St. Peter as the fathers of their chnich. 
Christian churches formed about A.D. 160; Paul, they think, travelled over nearly all 
the first propagation of Christianity among France, in his supposed journey to Spain; 
the Transalpine Gauls was by missionaries and also sent St. Lake and Creecene int* 
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§ 6. This rapid propagation of Christianity, is ascribed by the writers of 
the second century almost exclusively to the efficient will of God, to the ener- 
gy of divine truth, and to the miracles wrought by Christians. Yet human 
counsels and pious efforts ought not to be wholly overlooked. Much was 
undoubtedly effected by the activity of pious men, who recommended and 
communicated to the people around them the writings of Christ's ambassa- 
dors ; which were already collected into one volume. All people, indeed, 
were not acquainted with the language in which these divine books were 
composed ; but this obstacle was early removed by the labours of translators. 
As the language of the Romans was extensively used, many Latin transla- 
tions were made at an early period, as we are informed by Augustine.{lO) 

that countrr. For the last they allege, 2 Tim. reading of TaXkiav for FoAartav, 2 Tim. iv., 
iv., 10, ** Vrescens to GaiaUoj^* or rather to 10, and which, if admitted, might be under- 
(?«ii/, according to fpipAanfiM and others, stood of CmoZ/nti^ Gaul. Iftherc were many 
who, for Td^Ttavt would read FoAAiov. flourishing churches in Gaul, before Pothinus 
8t. Peter, they suppose, sent Trophtnau his went there, (which perhaps was the case), 
disciple into Gaul. St, Philipy also, they this will not prove them to have been planted 
•appose, laboured in Gaul. And the seven by the apostles and their companions, which 
biabops above mentioned, they say, were is the point contended for. — As to the first 
sent by the apostles from Rome. — Very few opinion, namely, that PotKimis and his com- 
■t this day embrace this opinion entire. It panions first preached the Gospel in Gaul, 
resAs principally on very suspicious testimony, it is not fully substantiated. Suipicius Sev' 
m on conjectures and vulgar traditions. — ents only affirms that it was laie^ before the 
The tJurd opinion takes a middle course be* Gospel was preached there ; and not, that it 
tween the first and the second, and is that never wa»pr©«chcd there till the times of Po- 
which is maintained by Gidnr. Liron^ Diss, tkinus. The testimony of the Acts of Sa^ 
sur Tetablissement de fa religion Cbr^ienne tumirms only shows, that the progress of the 
dans lea Gauls, in the fourth volume of his Gospel in Gaul was so slow, that there were 
Singularitte historique, &c., Paris, 1740, but few churches there in the third centu- 
8vo. It admits what Launoi^ Sirmondf and ry ; which might be true, even if the apostles 
THUemtmt have fully proved, that Dionysius had there erected one or two churches. The 
the first bishop of ^aris, was not Dionvsius testimony of Gregory TuronensiSt fully dia- 
tbe Areopagite, mentioned Acts xvii., 34, but proves the apostolic age of the seven Gallic 
a man vrao lived in the third century. It missionaries ; and shows that the Christiana 
also gives up the stoiy of St. Philip^ and of in Gaul were few in number, before the reisn 
most of the pretended apostolic missionaries of Decius : but it does not show when the 
to Gaol. But it maintains the probability Gospel was first preached in that countrv. 
of PsmTm travelling over Gaul on nis way to On the whole. Dr. Mosheim thinks it prob- 
Spain ; and of his sending Luke and Cres- able, the Gospel was preached in Oaul before 
emu to that country ; and affirms that in the the second century, and possibly by Luke or 
aeami century, there were many flourishing Crescens, or even by some apostle. But he 
churclies in Gaul, besides those of Lyons thinks Christianity, for a long time, made 
and Vienne. very little progress in that country, and that 
Dr. Moshtiiti, (De Rebus Christ, ante probably the churches there had become al- 
C. M., p. 806, dtc), thinks neither of these most extinct when Pothinus and his com- 
opiiuoas is folly confirmed in all its parts, panions from Asia planted themselves at 
The 9€Comd^ he gives up wholly. The thirds Lyons and Vienne, about A.D. 150. Nearly 
be conceives, lacks evidence. Particularly, the same opinion was embraced by Tiliemont, 
PmrnT* jonmey to Spain, is itself questions^ Memoires pour servir a Thistoirc de TEglise, 
bla ; and, if admitted, there is no proof that tome iv., p. 9S3. — Tr.J 
be paaMd throuffh Gaul. For St. Luke's (10) Augustine, de Doctrina Christiana, 
miaaion to (Shiul, there is no evidence but the lib. ii., cap. 11, and cap. 15. [Qui Scrip- 
declaration of EpiphoMius, (Hsres., 1. i., ^ turas ex Hebra»a linmia in Grwcam verterunt, 
11), who, to say the least, is not the best au- numerari possunt, I^tini autem interprctee 
tboritv ; and, besides, might possibly mean nullo modo. Ut cnim cuique, primis fidei 
OtMiiptfM Gaac/, lying between Dalmatia and temporibus, in manus venit codex Graecus, 
Italy. The mission of Crescens to Gaul, et aliquantulum facultatis sibi utriusque lin- 
nentioiied by Epiphanius in the same con- guae habere vidcbatur, ausus est interpretari. 
depanda entirdy on the contested -—In ipsis autem interpreUtionibns, Julm 
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Of these, that which is called the Italic Versiony{l\) was preferred to tO 
others. Tlio Latin version was followed by a Syriac, an Egyptian, aa 
Ethiopic, and some others. But the precise dates of these several trans- 
lations cannot bo ascertained. (12) 

§ 7. Those who wrote apologus for the Christians, and thus met the 
calumnies and slanders by which they were unjustly assailed, remoTed 
some obstacles to tiie progress of Christ^s religion, and in this way contrib* 
uted not a little to tlie enlargement of the church. For very many were 
prevented from embracing Christianity, solely by those detestable calam- 
nies with which ungodly men aspersed it.(i3) Another support to the 
Christian cause, was furnislied by the writers against the heretics. Fur 
tlie doctrines of these sects were so absurd, or so abominable, and the 
morals of some of them so disgraceful and impious, as to induce many to 
stand aloof from Christianity. But when tliey learned from the boobs 
against the heretics, that the true followers of Christ held these perverse 
men in abhorrence, their feelings towards them were changed. 

§ 8. It is easier to conceive than to eipress, how much the miraeuhut 
powers and the extraordinary divine gifts which the Christians exercised 
on various occasions, contributed to extend the limits of the church. The 
gift of foreign tongues appears to have gradually ceased, as soon as many 
nations became enlightened witli the tnith, and numerous churches of Chris- 
tians were everywhere established ; for it became less necessary than it 
was at first. Bui ilie other gifts with which God favoured the rising church 
of Christ, were, as we learn frum numerous testimonies of the ancieDts, 
still conferred on particular persons here and there.(i4) 

cstcris prtDfcratur ; nam est vcrlK>rum icna- [Tho principal testioionies of the second and 

cior cum i»i!rspicuitale sententiw.] third centuries, are Justin Martyr, ApoL 

(11) See J. G. Carpzor, Critica Sacra V. ii., c. 6, Dial. cum. Tryph., c. 39 mud «. 
T.J p. 663, [and the Introductions to tho Irenaus, I. ii., c. 31, and 1. v., c. 6 ; and io 
N. Test, by Michadis, llurnc, and others. Euseb. H. E., I. v., c. 7. TertulL, Apol- 
— Tr.] ojT., c. 23. 27, 32. 37 ; ad Scap., c. 2. Or- 

(12) Sec Ja. Basnarrr, Hist, dc TEghse, i^eii contra Cels., 1. i., p. 7, and I. vii., p. 
liv. ix., cap. I, tome i., p. 450. 334, ed. Spencer. Dionyf. Alex , in EumL 

(13) ['* Nothing more injurious can bo H. E., lib. vi, c. 40. MinueiuM Fdix^O^ 
conceived tlian the terms of contempt, indjir- tav., p. 361, cd. Paris, 1605. Cyprian^ de 
nation, and reproach, winch lh(.' IkuiIkmis em- Idol, vanit., p. 14, ad Dcmetrian., p. 191, 
ployed in expressing iht.ir hatnd ajrainst the ed. Brem. — That wliatare called the min/^ 
Christians, who were called by them atheists^ vloujt gifts of the Holy Spirit, were libeiaUy 
because they derided the heathen polythc- conferred, not only in this but also in tbs 



ism ; ma;rfaa7is, becau.se they wrought mir- following century, especially on those 

aclcs ; sclf-murdcrerSy because tlicy sulFcrcd gaged in pro|)agating the (xospel ; all who 

martyrdom chi orfuliy for the truth ; haters are called Giuristians, believe, on the unani- 

of the lightj because, to avoid tlie fury of mous and concordant testimony of the an- 

the persecutions raised a':.iii.>t them, they cicnt writers. Nor do we, in my optnioo, 

were forced at first to hold their reliijious hereby incur any just charge of dapaitiv 

assemblies in the night ; with a multitude of from sound reason. For, as these nritnoaa 



other ignominious epithets employed against cs are all grave men, fair and honeat, aoni 
them by Tacitus^ SuctoniuSy CcUus, Alc. of them philosophers, men who lived in di 




. ^ . ^ -, p. 35, ed. Spen- 

raculosis ; and by W. Sptnccr, Notes on ccr), and do not claim for themselves, bat «^ 

Origen against Celsus, p. 5. 6 ; but the most tribute to others, these miraculous powen * 

copious is by Mammavhius, Origines et An- what reason can there be, for refusing to be- 

tiquitates Cbrisiidncs, torn, i., )>. 303, <Su:. liove thcml Yet a few yean aince, theit 
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§ 9. I wish we were fully authorized^ to place among the miracles, what 

many ancient writers have recorded concerning a certain legion of Chris- 
tian soldiers in the army of Marcus Antoninus, in his war against the Mar- 

appeaied among the Britons, a man of no with their own eyes, ought to be regarded 
oroinaxy eenius and learning, Convers Mid- as a fable. As if it were a conceded point, 
dUtouy who published a considerable Tolume, that no man, miless he is a good critic, can 
accusing the whole Christian world of ere* distinguish a true miracle from a false one ; 
dulity, in this matter ; and boldly pronoun- and, mat he must always mistake and err, 
cing all that was said or written by the nu- who sometimes yields his assent sooner than 
meroua ancients, concerning these extraor- he ought. If this great man had only said^ 
dinaiy gifts of the Holy Spirit, to be false, that some of the supernatural events which 
S«e A free Inqtury into the miraculous are reported to have happened in the early 
jKfwerM, Ac., London, 1749, 4to. The his- ages, are very questionable, the position 
tory of thia famous book, and of the sharp might be admitted : but to aim, by one such 
coDtesta it produced in England, may be general argument, which is liable to innu- 
leamed from the British, French, and Ger- merable exceptions, and destitute of a n»* 
man lAterary Journals, and from the Ger- cessary and evident conclusiveness, to over- 
mao timnalation and refutation of the work, throw the united testimony of so many pious 
which has been recently published. I shall men, and men sufficiently cautious in other 
here offer only a few observations on this, in things ; indicates, if I do not greatly mis- 
many respects most important subject. The take, a mind of high daring, and covertly 
apostolic age, the learned Middleton himself plotting against religion itself It is fortu- 
acknowledges, to have been fruitful in mir- natc that this distinguished man, a little be- 
ades and extraordinary ffifts. But he de- fore his death, (for he died the last year 
Diea their continuance aUer the decease of [A.D. 1750,]) appears to have learned, from 
the apostles ; and concludes that whatever the arguments of his opposers, the weakness 
accounts exist of miracles in the second and of his opinions. For in his last reply, pub- 
tkird centuries, are the invention of crafly lished after his death, namely, A Vinaica^ 
impostors, or the dreams of weak and delu- tion of the free Inquiry^ dtc, Lond., 1751, 
ded men. And he attributes ffreat import- 4to, though he is here more contentious and 
ance to this opinion ; because the pretended contumelious than was proper, he plainly 
miracles of the Romish saints, rest ou the acknowledges himself vanquished, and sur- 
same supports and arguments, as these mir- renders the palm to his antagonists. For 
acies of the early ages ; so that the former he says, he did not mean to affirm, that no 
can never be disproved, if the latter be ad- miracles were wrought in the ancient Chris- 
mitted. This looks honest and worthy of a tian church, after the death of the apostles ; 
sound Christian man ; for the divine origin on the contrary, he concedes, he says, that 
of the Christian religion does not depend on God did confirm the truth oi Christianity, as 
the truth of the miracles reported to have occasion required, by repeated manifesta- 
beeo wrought in the second and third centu- tions of his infinite power : all that he ainied 
lies, bat is sufficiently proved, if it can bo to show, was, that the power of working 
made evident that Chnst and his apostles miracles constantly and perpetually was not 
had power to suspend the laws of nature, exercised in the church, after the apostolic 
Bat the discerning reader of the book will age ; and therefore, that credit is not to be 
perceive, that the author has assailed the given to the statements of those ancient de- 
miracles of Christ and the apostles, by his lenders of Christianity, who arrogate such 
attack on those of subsequent date ; and a perpetual power ; that is, if I can un- 
tbat he intended to weaken our confidence derstand him, — among the doctors of the 
in all events, which exceed the powers of second and third centuries, there was not 
nature. For, the objections no raises one that could work miracles, whenever he 
against the miracles of the second and third pleaded. But this is wholly changing the 
centuries, are of such a nature as to be read- question. The learned author might have 
Uy applied to those of the first. — The sub- spared himself the labour of writing and d^ 
stance of his eloquent and learned argu- fending his book, if this was all he intended 
mentation, is this. All the writers of the when he commenced writing. For, so far 
three first centuries, whose works are ex- as I know, it never came into the head of 
tant, were ignorant of criticism, and not suf- any Christian, to maintain that there were 
ficiently guarded and cautious, but some- men among the Christians of the second, 
times too credulous. Therefore all that they third, and fourth centuries, to whom God 
state, couceming the miracles of their own gave power to work miracles, as often as 
times, and even of miiacles which they saw they pleased, and of what kind they pleased. 
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comannt, [A.D. 174], which by its supplications procured a shower of 
rain when the Roman troops were ready to perish with thirst. But the re- 
ality of this miracle is a subject of controversy among the learned; and 
those who think that the Christian soldiers misjudged, in regarding thil 
sudden and unexpected shower by which the Roman army was saved, as t 
miraculous, divine interposition, are supported not only by very respectable 
authorities, but by arguments of no little weight.(15) 

§ 10. It is certain, that the Roman army when reduced to the greatett 
straits was relieved by a sudden shower ; and that this shower was regard- 
ed both by the pagans and the Christians as extraordinary and miracnlons; 
the latter ascribed the unexpected favour to ChrisVs being moved by the 
prayers of liis friends, while the former attributed it to Jupiter, or Mercury, 
or to the power of magic. It is equally certain, I think, that many Chris- 
tians were then serving in the Roman army. And who can doubt that these, 
on such an occasion, implored the compassion of their God and Saviour! 
Further, as the Christians of those times looked upon all extraordinary 
events as miracles, and ascribed every unusual and peculiar advantage en- 
joyed by the Romans to the prayers of Christians, it is not strange, that the 
salvation of the Roman emperor and his army, should be placed among the 
miracles which God wrought in answer to the prayers of Christians. But, 
as all wise men arc now agreed that no event is to be accounted a miracle 
if it can be adequately accounted for on natural principles, or in the com- 
mon and ordinary course of divine providence ; and as this rain may be 
easily thus accounted for ; it is obvious what judgment ought to be formed 
respecting it. 

§ 11. The Jews, first under Trajan, [A.D. 116], and afterwards under 
Adrian, [A.D. 132], led on by Bar Chochthas who pretended to be the Mes- 
siah, made insurrection arrainst the Romans ; and again suffered the great- 
est calamities. A vast number of them were put to death ; and a new city, 
called Aclia CapitoUna, was erected on the site of Jerusalem which not 
an individual of the miserable race was allowed to enter.(16) This over- 
throw of the Jews confirmed in some measure, the external tranquillity of 

at all times, and in all places. Delia geri tium. Sec also P. E. Jablotuki, Spicile- 

placnit, nulld habitura triumjihos. — Thus giuni dc ie^ione fulminatrice ; in the Mis- 

JfoxAnm, do Kcb. Christ., &c., p. 221, &c. cellan. Liiisiens., torn, viii., p. 417, where 

—Very candid remarks on ihis subject, may in particular, the reasons arc investigated, 

also bo fouiul in »SV7ir(>rrA-A, Kircheniresch., which led tiie Christians impropcriy to claat 

vol. iv., p. USO, &.C. ; and in Jortinx He- this rain among the miracles. — [See also 

marks on Eccl. Hist., vol. i.. passim. — 7V.] Moshcim, de Rcb. Christ., Ac, p. S49, &c. 

(15) The arguments on the two sides of — The most important among the ancient 

the question may be seen in Jfc.rm. Witsiiis, accounts of this matter arc, on the aide of 

Diss, do Lc^ione fulminatrice, subjoined to the pagans, Dion CassiuSf Historia Roma* 

his Aeg>'ptiaca; he defends the reality of na, lib. lxxi.,c. 8. Julius CajntolinuM,lAh 

the miracle : and Dun. Laroque.^ Di.<*s. dc of iMarcus Antonin., cap. 24. Aelmt Jam 

Legionc fulminat., subjoined to the Adver- prid.y Life of Hclioj^abalus, cap. 9. CZa^ 

saria Sacra, of his fatlier Mattk. Laroque ; dian^ Consulat. vi., llonorii v. — and on the 

who opposes the idea of a miracle :— but sideof the Christians, T«r/u//iaji,Apologet, 

best of all in the controversy concerning the cap. 5. ad Scapulam, cap. 4. EuseSimt, 

miracle of the thundering legion, between Hist. Ecrles., 1. v., cap. 5, and Chronicoii« 

Pettr King [rather the Rev. Richard King^ p. 82, 215. Xiphilinus, on Dion Caaaiiuy 

of Topsham — 7V.J and Walter Moyle ; lib. Ixxi., cap. 9, 10. — TV.] 
which 1 have transliii-d into I^atin, and pub- (16) Justin Martyr, Dial, cum TVyph., pi. 

lished, with notes, in my Syntagma Disser- 49, 278. [Dion Cashut, Hist. Rom., L vS^ 

tationum ad discijUinas sanctiores pertinen- cap. 12-14. — TV.] 
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the Christian community. For that turbulent nation had previously been 
everywhere the accusers of the Christians before the Roman judges ; and 
in Palestine and the neighbouring regions, they had themselves inflicted 
great injuries upon them, because they refused to aid them in their opposi* 
don to the Romans.(i7) But this new calamity rendered it not so easy 
for the Jews, as formerly, to do either of these things. 

^12. The philosophers and learned men, who came over to the Chris- 
tians in this century, were no inconsiderable protection and ornament to 
this holy religion by their discussions, their writings, and their talents. 
Bot if any are disposed to question whether the Christian cause received 
more benefit than injury from these men, I must confess myself unable to 
decide the point. For the noble simplicity and the majestic dignity of the 
Christian religion were lost, or, at least, impaired when these philosophers 
presumed to associate their dogmas with it, and to bring faith and piety 
under the dominion of human reason. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE ADVERSE EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 

^ 1, 2. The Penecution of Trajan. — ^ 3. That of Adrian. — ^ 4. That of Antoninus Piiw. 
— -^ 6. That of Antoninus Philosophus. — ^ 6. Its Calamities. — 4 7. The Reigns of 
Commodus and Seyerus. — ^ 8. Calumnies against Christians. 

§ 1. In the beginning of this century there were no laws in force against 
the Christians ; for those of Nero had been repealed by the senate, and 
those of Domitian by his successor Nerva. But it had become a common 
custom to persecute the Christians, and even to put them to death, as often 
as the paean priests, or the populace under the instigation of the priests, 
demanded their destruction. Hence, under the reign of Trajan, otherwise 
a good prince, popular tumults were frequently raised in the cities against 
the Christians, which were fatal to many of them.( 1 ) When therefore such 
tumults were made in Bithynia, under the propraetor Pliny the younger, 
he thought proper to apply to the emperor for instructions how to treat the 
Christians. The emperor wrote back that the Christians vjere not to be 
s&ught after, but if they were regularly accused and convicted, and yet re- 
ins^ to return to the religion of their fathers, they were to be put to deaUi 
as being bad citizens.(2) 

^ 2. This edict of Trajan, being registered among the public laws of the 
Soman empire, set bounds indeed to the fury of the enemies of the Chris- 
tians, but still it caused the destruction of many of them, even under the 
beet of the emperors. For whenever any one had courage to assume the 
odiona office of an accuser, and the accused did not deny the charge [of 

(17) [Justin Martyr, Apolog. i., p. 73. which epistles many learned men have illus- 
— -iScA/.] trated by their comments, and especially 

(1) EusMis, Historia Eccles., lib. iii., Vossnu, Boehmer, Baldwin, and Heunuanu 
cap. 83. [See Milner^g Hist of the chuich of Chhft« 

(2) Pteiy, Epirtol. lib. x., eplst. 97, 9^5 . e^itory ii., ch. i.— TV.] 
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being a Christian], he might be delivered over to the exectitiooer, unlea 
he apostatized from Oiristianity. Thus by Trajan's law, perseverance ia 
the Christian religion was a capital offence. Under this law, Simeom the 
son of Cleophas and bishop of Jerusalem, a venerable old man, being w> 
cused by the Jews, suffered crucifixion.(3) According to the same law, 
Trajan himself ordered the great Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, to be thiowi 
to wild beasts (4) For the kind of death was lef\ by the law to the jdeu- 
ure of tlie judge. 

^ 3. Yet tliis law of Trajan was a great restraint to the priests, who 
wished to oppress the Christians ; because few persons were willing to 
assume the dangerous office of accusers. Under the reign of Adrian^ there- 
fore, who succeeded Trajan A.D. 117, they evaded it by an artifice. For 
they excited tlio populace, at the seasons of the public shows and gameii 
to demand with united voice of the presidents and magistrates, the destme- 
tion of the Christians ; and these public clamours could not be disregarded, 
without danger of an insurrection.(5) Rut Serenus Chranianus the procoosol 
of Asia, made representation to the emperor, that it was inhuman and an* 
just to immolate men eonvicted of no crime, at the pleasure of a forioDi 
mob. Adrian therefore addressed an edict to the presidents of the prov- 
inces, forbidding the Christians to be put to death, unless accused in doe 
form, and convicted of offence against the laws ; i. e., as I apprehend, he rs- 
instated the law of Trajan,{6) Perhaps also the Apologies for the Chrio- 
tians, presented by Quadratus and Arislides, had an influence on the mind 
of the emperor.(7) — In this reign. Bar Chochehas a pretended king of the 
Jews, before he was vanquished by Adrian, committed great outrages on 
the Christians, because they would not join his standard.(8) 

^ 4. In the reign of Antoninus Pius, the enemies of the Christians as- 
sailed them in a new manner ; for as the Christians, by the laws of Adrian, 
were to be convicted of some crime, and some of the presidents would not 
admit their religion to he a crime, they were accused of impiety or afAetm. 
This calumny was met by Justin Martyr, in an Apology presented to the 

(3) Eusehius, Hist. Keel., lib. iii., cap. 32. miinity ; as wo arc expressly tangfat hj Em" 

(4) See the Acta nuirtyrii li^nahani; pub- schiusy Hist. Eccl.. I. ir., cap. 7. — See Jf»- 

lishcd by Kuinart, and in the Patrus Apos- xActm, dc Rebus Christ., &c., p. 236. TV.) 

tolici, and elsewliere. [Sec above, p. 92, (6) S«»c Euxchius, Hist. Eccl., 1. it., c 9^ 

note (31), and Mihicr's Hist, of the Chh., and Fr. Baldwin, ad Edicta Principnm in 

cent, ii., ch. i., p. 138.— 7r.] Christianos, p. 73, &c. [This edict ia ilso 

(5) [It was an ancient custom or law of pvcn by JMtin Martyr, Apolog. L, f 68* 
the Romans, of which many examples occur 69. It was addressed, not only to JffiMilia(# 
in tlicir history, that the people when asscm- Fun Janus the successor of Strcnui, but to 
bled at the public games, whether at Rome the other governors of provinces ; u ne 
or in the provinces, might demand what they learn from Euscbius, Hist. Eccl., 1. It., c. 
pleased of the emperor or ma^strates ; which 26. — Srhl. ] 

demands could not be rejected. This right, (7) [These Apologies are mentioiied by 

indeed, properly belonged only to Roman Eusckus, Hist. Eccles., I. iv., c. 3, and J#- 

citizens, but it was graduallv assumed and rome, Epist. ad Magnum, Opp., torn, ir., p. 

eTercisod by others, especially in the larger 656, ed. Benedict, and de Viris Illuatr., c. 

cities. Hence, when assembled at the pub- 19, 20. — From this indulgence of the 



lie games, the populace could demand the poror towards the Christians, arose the 

destruction of all Christians, or of any indi- picion that he himself inclined to their reli- 

vid-.ials of them whom they pleased; and gion. Lampridius, Vita Alexandh Sererit 

tlie inawistratcs dared not utterly refuse these cap. 43. — Srhl.] 

deniarulN.— Moreover, the abominable lives (8) Justin JIfar/yr, Apolog., ii., p.78, ed. 

and doctrines of certain heretics of this age. Colon. [Jcronu, de Viris Illastr., c«>. SI. 

brought odium on the whole Christian com- — Tr.^ 
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•iDperor. And the emperor afterwards decreed that the Christians should 
be treated according to the law of Adrian.(9) A little after, Asia Minor 
was visited with earthquakes ; and the people regarding the Christians as 
the cause of their calamities, rushed upon them with every species of vio- 
lence and outrage. When informed of this, the emperor addressed an edict 
to the Common Council of Asia^ denouncing capital punishment against ac- 
cusers of the Christians, if they could not convict them of some crime.(lO) 

§ 5. Marcus Antoninus the philosopher yVfhommosiw titers exiolimmod- 
erately for his wisdom and virtue, did not indeed repeal this decree of his 
father, or the other laws of the preceding emperors ; but he listened too 
much to the enemies of the Christians, and especially to the philosophers, 
who accused them of the most horrid crimes, and particularly of impiety, 
of feasting on the flesh of murdered children, (Thyestearum epularum), and 
of incest, (Oedipodei inccstus). Hence no emperor, after the reign of Nero^ 
caused greater evils and calamities to light on Christians than this emi- 
nently wise Marcus Antoninus ; nor was there any emperor, under whom 
more Apologies for the Christians were drawn up, of which those by Justin 
Martyr, Athenagoras and Tatian, are still extant.(ll) 

^ 6. In the first place, this emperor issued unjust edicts against the Chris- 
tians, whom he regarded as vain, obstinate, deficient in understanding, and 
strangers to virtue ;( 12) yet the precise import of these edicts is not now 
known. In the next place, he allowed the judges, when Christians were 
accused of the crimes already specified, by servants and by the vilest of 
persons, to put their prisoners to torture ; and notwithstanding their most 
constant denial of the charges alleged against them, to infiict on them cap- 
ital punishments. For, as the laws would not allow the Christians to be 
executed without a crime, the judges who wished to condemn them, had 
to resort to some method of making them appear to be guilty. Hence un- 
der this emperor, not only were several very excellent men most unjustly 
pot to death, (among whom were Polycarp, the pious bishop of Smyrna, 
and the celebrated philosopher Jt/^/tn, surnamed Martyr),{\^) but also sev- 

(9) Eutebius, Hist. Eccles., 1. iv., c. 26, p. 151, &c., and J. C. I. GieseUr's Teit- 
[where Meliio tells Marcus Aurelius^ that Book of Eccles. Hist, by Cunningham, 
his father {Anton. Pius) wrote to the I^ris- Philad., 1836, vol. i., p. 79, note 4. — Tr.] 
seaiia, the Thessalonians, the Athenians, (11) [Dr. Mosheim, de Rebus Christ., 
and to all the Greeks, not to molest the dtc, p. 244, characterizes Marcus Antoni- 
Christians. — Schl.'\ rius as a well-disposed, but superstitious 

(10) Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., 1. iv., c. 13, man ; a great scholar, but an indifferent em- 
[where the edict is given at length. It may peror. His persecutions of the Christians 
also be seen in Muner, Hi%t of the Chh., arose from his negligence of business, his 
cent, ii., eh. ii, vol. i., pi 158, &c., ed. ignorance of the character of Christians and 
Boston, 1822, where several pious reflec- of Christianity, and from his easy credulity 
tions are subjoined. — It has been questioned and acquiescence in the wishes of others. — 
whether this edict was issued by Marcus His character is also given by Mdner. Hist. 
Aurelitit, or by his father, Antoninus Pius, of the Church, cent, ii., ch. 4, and very 
Valesius{on Euseb., H. Eccl., I iv., c. 13), elaborately, by A. Ncandcr, Kirchengesch., 
decides for the former; and Moshcim (de vol. i., pt. i., p. 154, <fcc. — TV.] 

Reb. Christ., Ac, p. 240, &c.) is as deci- (12) See Melito, as quoted by Eusebius, 

aive for the latter. Others have little doubt. Hist. Eccl., I. iv., c. 26. 

that the whole edict is a forgery of some (13) The ^c/a 3far/yni of both Po/ycflrp 

early Christian. For this opinion they urge, and JiLstin Martyr are published by ifum- 

that its language is not such as the pagan arty in his Acta martyr, sincera. [The for- 

emperors uniformly use, but is plainly that mer also, in the Patres ApostoL The life 

of an eulogist of the Christians. See A. and martyrdom of Polyearp, are the subject 

Ifeander's Kirchengeschichte, vol. i., pt. i., of the 5th chapter of Milner's Hist, of th« 
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era! Christian churches, and especially those of Lyons and Viemie in 
France, A.D. 177, were by his order nearly destroyed and obliterated, bj 
▼arious species of executions.(14) 

^ 7. Under the reign of Commodus^ his son, [A.D. 180-192], if we ex> 
cept a few instances of suffering for the renunciation of paganism, no grat 
calamity befel the Christians (15) But when Severus was placed on the 
throne, near the close of the century, much Christian blood was shed in 
Africa, Egypt, and other provinces. This is certain from the testimonies 
of TertulUan,(l6) Clemens Alexandrinus ^(17) and others; and those nuiit 
mistake the fact, who say that the Christians enjoyed peace under Sevens^ 
up to the time when he enacted laws that exposed them to the loss of life 
and property, which was in the beginning of the next century. For, as 
the laws of the [former] emperors were not abrogated, and among these, 
the edicts of Trajan and Marcus Antoninus were very unjust ; it was in 
the power of the presidents to persecute the Christians with impunity 
whenever they pleased. These calamities of the Christians near the end 
of this century, were what induced Tertullian [A.D. 108] to compose his 
Apologeticum, and some other works.(18) 

§ 8. It will appear less unaccountable, that so holy a people as the 
Christians should suffer so much persecution, if ^t be considered that the 
patrons of the ancient superstition continually assailed them with their rail- 
ings, calumnies, and libels. Their reproaches and calumnies, of which we 
have before spoken, are recounted by the writers of the Apologies. The 
Christians were attacked, in a book written expressly against them by CW- 
sus ; the philosopher whom Origen, in his confutation of him, represents 
as an Epicurean, but whom we for substantial reasons believe to be a Pla- 
tonist of the sect of Ammonius,{l9) This miserable sophist deals in slan- 
der, as Origen^s answer to him shows ; nor does he so much attack the 
Christians, as play off his wit ; which is not distinguished for elegance and 
refinement. Pronto^ the rhetorician, also made some attempts against the 
Christians ; but these have perished, with the exception of a bare mention 

Chh., ccntary ii., vol. i., p. 176, <&c., cd. martyrs of Scillita in Africa, A.D. 900, ia 

Boston, 1823, as those of Justin Martyr ^ Ruinart*s Acta Martyr. Baroimu Ann., 

are of ch. iii. of the same vol., p. 161, <Scc. A.D..200, and Milner^ Hist, of the Qih., 

— Tr.J vol. i., p. 236.— Tr.] 

(14) See the Letter of the Christians at (18) i have expressly treated of thb inV 
Lyons giving account of this persecution, ject in my diss, de vera aetate Apokigetici 
in EusebiiUj Hist. Eccles., lib. v., cap. 2, TertuUiani et initio persecutionis Sewri; 
[also in Fox, Book of Martyrs, and in Mil- which is the first essay in my Syntsgma 
ncr"^ History of the Church, cent, ii., ch. Diss, ad hist, eccles. pertinentium. 

vi., vol. i., p. 185, &c., ed. Boston, 1822. — (19) [See MotJuinCs preface to the Ger- 

Tr] man translation of Ongen^s work. — TV. 

(15) Eusebius^ Hist. Eccles., lib. ▼., cap. " The learned Dr. Lardner does not think 
24, and 16, 18, 19. it possible, that CcUus could have Imoo of 

(16) [TertvUiariy ad Scapulam, cap. 4, the sect of Ammanius ; since the fonaor 
and Apologet., cap 5., which show that Sev- lived and wrote in the second centniy, wheie- 
erus himself was, at first, favourable to the as the latter did not flourish before the third. 
Christians. But the same Apologeticum, And indeed, we have from Origen himself 
cap. 35, 49, and 7, 12, 30, 37, shows that that he know of two only of the name of Cel- 
Christians suffered before the enactment of sus, one who lived in the time of Nero, and 
the laws. — Schl.] the other in the reign of Adrian^ and mftflr* 

(17) [Clemens ^&x., Stromal., 1. ii., p. wards. The latter was the philosopher, who 
^di.^Schl. See also the account of the wrote against Christianity/— JToc/.] 
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of them by Minutius Felix.{20) To these may be added Cresemis, a 
Cynic philosopher, who, though he seems to have written nothing against 
the Christians, yet was very eager to do them harm, and in particular <lid 
not cease to persecute Justin Martyr, till he compassed his death. (2 i\ 
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CHAPTER L 

THE STATE OF LEARNING AND PHILOSOPHY. 

4 1. State of Learning in general. — f 2, 3. Learned Men. — 4 4- Rise of the New Pla 
tonics. — ^ 5. Eclectics at AlezandHa.^-4 6. Approred by the Christians. — ^ 7. Ainmo 
nins SaccBS. — ^ 8. His fundamental Principles. — ^ 9. His principal Doctrines. — ^ 10 
His austere System of Moral Discipline.---^ 11. His Opinions concerning God an^ 
Christ.— 4 13. Ill EffecU of this Philosophy on Christianity.—^ 13. The State of Learn 
ing among Christians. 

§ 1. Although literature seemed in some measure to recover its for 
mer dignity and lustre, during the reign of TVajan,{ 1 ) yet it could not long 
retain its influence under the subsequent emperors, who were indisposed to 
patronise it. The most learned among these Roman sovereigns, Marcus 
AntoninuSi showed favour only to the philosophers, and especially to the 
Stoics ; the other arts and sciences, he, like the Stoics, held in contempt.(2) 

(SO) Minutius Felix^ Octavius, p. 866, ed. addicted to it ; the pagan philosophers per- 

Heiald. — [iUiTtutrnf mentions this calum- ceiving their reputations and their interests 

niator in two passages, namely, chap. 10, p. to be at stake, now joined the populace and 

99, and chap. 31, p. 322 ; in the former of the priests in persecuting the Christians in 

which, he calls hun Cirtensis noater ; im- ceneral ; and they especially assailed the 

plying, that he was of Cirta, in Africa ; in Christian philosophers with their calumniee 

tfaiie latter passage, he speaks of him as an and accusations. Their chief motive was, 

artUoTf indicating what profession he follow- not the love of truth, but their own reputa- 

ed. It has been supposed by the learned, tion, influence, glory, worldly interest, and 

and not without reason, that this Fronto was advantage ; just the same causes as had be- 

ComeUuB Fronto the rhetorician, who in- fore moved the pagan priests. This war of 

atracted Marcus Antoninus in eloquence, the philosophers commenced in the reign of 

(and whose works were first published A.D. Marcus Antoninus ^ who was himself addict- 

1816, by Aug. Maius, Frankf. on Mayn, in ed to philosophy. And it is easy to see, 

2 parts). So long as the Christian commu- what induced him to listen to his brother 

lutv was made up of unlearned persons, the philosophers, and at their instigation to al- 

philoec^bers despised them. But when, in low the Christians to be persecuted. See 

the second century, some eminent philoso- Mosheim, de Reb. Christ., &c., p. 256, du;. 

pben became Chnatians, as Justin^ Athe- — Tr.J 

nagorasj Pantaenus, and others, who retain- (21) Justin Martyr, Apologia ii., p. 21, 

•d the name, earb, and mode of living of phi- ed. Oxon. Tatian^ Orat. contra Graecos, 

loeopheiB, and who became teachers of youth, p. 72, ed. Worthii. 

ud while they gave a philosophical aspect to (1) Pliny, Epistles, lib. iii., ep. 18, p. 134, 

Chzistiaiiity, exposed the vanity of the pagan 135, ed. Cortii et Longolii. 

pluloeoii^y, aod the shameless lives of tli^ (2) Marcus Antoninus, Meditations, or, 
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Hence the literary productions of this age among the Romans, are far infe- 
rior to those of the preceding century, in elegance, brilliance, and good taste. 

^ 2. Yet there were men of excellent genius, among both Greeks and 
Romans, who wrote well on almost every branch of learning then cultin- 
ted. Among the Greeks, Plutarch was particularly eminent. He was t 
man of various, but ill-digested learning ; and besides was tainted with the 
principles of the academics. Rhetoricians, sophists, and grammarians had 
schools in all the more considerable towns of the Roman empire ; in which 
tliey pretended to train up youth for public life, by various exercises and dec- 
lamations. But those educated in these schools, were vain, loquacious, 
and formed for display ; rather than truly eloquent, wise, and competent to 
transact business. Hence the sober and considerate looked with contempt, 
on the education acquired in the schools of these teachers. There were 
two public academies, one at Rome founded by Adrian, in which all the 
sciences were taught, but especially jurisprudence ; the other at Berytus in 
Phenicia, in which jurists were principally educated.(3) 

^ 3. Many philosophers of all the different sects, flourished at this time ; 
but to enumerate them belongs rather to other works than to this.(4) The 
Stoic sect had the honour of embracing two great men, Marcus Anlominus, 
the emperor, and Epictetus (5) But each of them had more admirers than 
disciples and followers ; nor were the Stoics, according to history, held in 
the highest estimation in this age. There were larger numbers in the 
schools of the Platonists ; among other reasons, because they were less 
austere, and because their doctrines were more in accordance with the 
common notions respecting the gods. But no sect appears to have numbered 
more adhf^rents than the Epicureans ; whose precepts led to an indulgent, 
secure and voluptuous life.(6) 

^ 4. Near the close of this century, a new philosophical sect suddenly 
started up, which in a short time prevailed over a large part of the Roman 
empire, and not only nearly swallowed up the other sects, but likewise did 
immense injury to Christianity.(7) Egypt was its birthplace, and partic- 
ularly Alexandria, which for a long time had been the seat of literature and 
every science. Its followers chose to be called Platonics. Yet they did 
not follow Plato implicitly, but collected from all systems whatever seemed 
to coincide with their own views. And the ground of their preference for 
the name of PlatonicSy was, that they conceived Plato had explained more 
correctly than all others, that most important branch of philosophy which 
treats of God and 8U|)ersensiblo things. 

^ 5. That controversial spirit in philosophy, which obliges every one to 

ad sc ipsum, lib. i., ^ 7, p. 3, 4, ^ 17, p. 17, &.€., treats of M. Antoninus; and ibid., p. 

ed. Lips. 260, &c., of Epjrtctu9.^Tr.] 

(3) M. AntoninuSy Meditations, or, ad se (6) Lucian, Pseudomantis ; 0pp., torn, i, 
ipsum, lib. i., ^ 7, 10, 17, p. 4, 7, 16, ed. p. 763. 

Lips. [See Giannone, Istona Civile di Na- (7) [See Dr. Mosheim*s Commentmt. de 

poli, lib. i., c. 10. — Tr.] turbata per recentiorcs Platonicos ecclesia, 

(4) Justin Martyr, Dial, cum Trypho., in his syntagma Diss, ad Hist. Eccles. per- 
0pp., p. 218, &c. Many of the philoso- tincnt., vol. i., p. 85, &c. ; and Brucker'9 
phers of this age are mentioned by M. An- Hist. cnt. Philos., torn, ii., p. 162, dec— 
toninns, Meditat., or, ad se ipsum, lib. i. Schl. And, on the contrary, C. A. T. KeS^ 

(5) [Concerning Marcus Antoninus, seo Excrcitatt. xviii. dc Doctoribus veterit ee- 
Bruckcr^s Hist. crit. Philos , torn, ii., p. 578, cles. culp& comiptae per Platonicas aenten* 
and for Epictetus, ibid., p. 668.— ScW. tiaa theologi«, liberandis. Lips., 1793-1807, 
Stacudlin, Ucsch. dor Moratphiloa., p. 265, 4to.— Tr.] 
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swear allegiance to the dogmas of his master, was disapproved by the more 
wise. Hence among the lovers of truth, and the men of moderation, a now 
class of philosophers had grown up in Egypt, who avoided altercation and a 
sectarian spirit, and who professed simply to follow truth, gathering up what- 
ever was accordant with it in all the philosophic schools. They assumed 
therefore the name of Eclectics. But notwithstanding these philosophers 
were really the partisans of no sect, yet it appears from a variety of testi- 
monies, that they much preferred Plato, and embraced most of his dogmas 
concerning God, the human soul, and the universe. (8) 

^ 6. This philosophy was adopted by such of the learned at Alexandria, 
S8 wished to be accounted Christians, and yet to retain the name, the garb, 
snd the rank of philosophers. In particular, all those who in this century 
presided in the schools of the Christians at Alexandria, (Athenagoras, Pan" 
taenust and Clemens Alexandrinus,) are said to have approved of it.(9) 
These men were persuaded that true philosophy, the great and most salu- 
tary gift of Grod, lay in scattered fragments among all the sects of philoso- 
phers ; and therefore that it was the duty of every wise man, and especial- 
ly of a Christian teacher, to collect those fragments from all quarters, and 
to use them for the defence of religion and the confutation of impiety. Yet 
this selection of opinions did not prevent their regarding Plato as wiser 
than all others, and as having advanced sentiments concerning God, the 
soul, and supersensible things, more accordant with the principles of Chris- 
tianity than any other.(lO) 

§ 7. This [eclectic] mode of philosophizing was changed near the close 
of the century, when Ammonius Saccas with great applause, opened a 
school at Alexandria, and laid the foundation of that sect which is called 
the New Platonic, This man was born and educated a Christian, and per- 
haps made pretensions to Christianity all his life.(ll) Being possessed 

(8) [See Brucker'B Hist. crit. Philos., who were attached to the ancient simple 
torn, ii., p. 189, &c. — Schl.^ faith, as taught by Christ and his apostles; 

(9) The title and dignity of philosopher so for they feared what afterward actually hap- 
much delifffated those good men, that, when pcned, that the purity and excellence of di- 
made presbyters, they would not abandon the vino truth would suffer by it. Hence the 
philosopher's cloak and dress. See OrigeiCs Christians were divided into two parties, the 
letter to Eusebius, 0pp., torn, i., p. 2, ed. friends of philosophy and human learning, 
de la Rue. [Justin Martyr ^ Dial, cum Try- and the opposcrs of them. The issue of the 
pho. initium. For proof that Pantanus long contest between them, was, that the 
0tadiedpfailosophy, see Origeriy in Eusebvus, advocates of philosophy prevailed. — Traces 
Hist. Eccles., 1. vi., c. 19. Jerome, de of this controversy may be seen in Eiisebius, 
Scriptoribus Illustr., cap. 20. The proti- Hist. Eccles., 1. v., c. 28 ; and in Clemens 
cimcy of Athcnagoras in philosophy, ap- Alex., Stromat., lib. i., cap. 1-5. — See Mo- 
pears from his Apology^ and his Essay on sheim, de Rebus Christ, ante Constant. M., 
the Resurrection. That Clemens Alex, was p. 276, dec. — Tr.J 

moch addicted to philosophy, is very evi- (II) [The history of the philosopher .<it?i* 
dent ; see his StromatOy passim. — Concern- monius is involved in CTeat obscurity. All 
ff the Alexandrian Christian school, see that could be gathered from antiquity re- 
ferm. ConringiuSf Antiquitates Academi- specting him, is given by Bruckery Historia 
B, p. 29. Jl A. Schmidtf Diss, prefixed crit. philos., tom. ii., p. 206. See also J. 
to A. HyverH Libellum de Catechesi. Do- A. FabriciuSf Biblioth. Graeca, lib. iv., c. 
flKm. AvUsius, delle Scuole sacre, libr. ii., 26. Whether Ammonius continued a pro- 
cap. 1, S, 21. Geo. Langemack, Historia fessed Christian, or aposUtized, has been 
Cstechitmorum, pt. i., p. 86.-— Sec Mosheim, much debated. Porphyry, who studied un- 
de Reb. Christ., &c., p. 273, dec— Tr.] der Plotinus, a disciple of Ammonius, (as 

(10) [This cultivaUon of philosophy by quoted by Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., 1. vi., c. 
Claistian teachers, greatly displeased those 19), says, he was bom of CSmitian parents^ 
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of great fecundity of genius as well as eloquence, he undertook to bring lU 
systems of philosophy and religion into harmony ; or, in other words, to tMch 
a philosophy, by which all philosophers, and the men of all religions, tin 
Christian not excepted, might unite together and have fellowship. Asd 
here especially, lies the difference between this new sect, and the tdectk 
philosophy which had before flourished in Egypt. For the Eclectics hsU 
that there was a mixture of good and bad, true and false, in all the system ; 
and therefore they selected out of all, what appeared to them consooiot 
with reason, and rejected the rest. But Ammonius held that all sects pro- 
fessed one and the same system of truth, with only some difference in the 
mode of stating it, and some minute difference in their conceptions ; so that 
by means of suitable explanations, they might with little difficulty be Inrougfat 
into one body.(i2) He moreover held Uiis new and singular princi^ 
that the popular religions, and likewise the Christian, must be understood 
and explained according to this common philosophy of all the sects ; and 
that the fables of the vulgar pagans and their priests, and so too the inter- 
pretations of the disciples of Christ, ought to be separated from their re- 
spective religions. 

^ 8. The grand object of AmmoniuSf to bring all sects and religions into 
harmony, required him to do much violence to the sentiments and opinions 
of all parties, philosophers, priests, and Christians ; and particularly, by 
means of allegorical interpretations, to remove very many impediments out 
of his way. The manner in which he prosecuted his object, appears io 
the writings of his disciples and adherents ; which have come down to us 
in great abundance. To make the arduous work more easy, he assumed 
that philcsophy was first produced and nurtured among the people of the 
East; that it was inculcated among the Egyptians by Hermes,{i2) and 

but when ho came to mature years, embraced openly renounce Christianity, but eiideaTOia>- 

the religion of the laws, i. e., the pac^an re- ed to accommodate himself to the feelingsof 

li^ion. Eu9ihius taxes Porphyry with false- all parties ; and therefore he was claimed by 

hood in this ; and says, that Ammonius con- both pagans and Christians. Hence, if he 

tinucd a Christian till his death, as appears was a Christian, he was a very inconsistent 

from his books, one of which was on the ac- one, and did much injury to its cause. — Sea 

cortlancc of Moses with Jcstis Christ. Je- Mosheimj de Rebus Christ., &c., p. 381. — 

rome^ de Scriptoribus lllustr., cap. 55, says Tr.^ 

nearly the same. Valcsiiis^ Bayle^ Bas- (12) [The views of this sect are very 

fidfT^y and Dr. Moshrimy (when he wrote his clearly expressed by Julian, who was a 

essay de ecclcsia turbata per reccntiorcs Pla- great devotee of this philosophy, Orat. vi., 

tonicos). agreed with Eiischius and Jerome, contra Cynicos, 0pp., p. 184. — Sehl. In 

But when he wrote his (^ommcntarii dc llcb. accordance with the prevalent views of the 

Christ., Dr. Mosheim fell in with the opin- oriental Platonists, " these philosophers, like 

ion of FabriciuSy Ihuckery and others, (and the Christian Gnostics, supposed all essen- 

which is now the genera! opinion), that Eu- tial truth to be derived, not from a process 

sebius and Jerome confounded Ammonius of thought, but from direct inward percep- 

the philosopher, with another .^TitTnonituj, the tion." Giescler's TciLt-hookt translated bj 

reputed author of a harmony of the Gospels, Cunningham, vol. i., p. 112. See also 

and other works ; because it can hardly be Tciinemann's Grundriss der Gresch. der 

supposed, that this enthusiastic admirer of Philos., ed. I.«eipz., 1829,^200-202. — TV.] 
philosophy, would have foimd time or inch- (13) [This appears from the writings of 

nation for composing such books. Besides, all his followers, PlotinuSy Proclus, Porpkff' 

it is said, Ammonius the philosopher pub- ry, Damasciu^^ SimpliciuSj and otnen. 

lishcd no books. Still the question remains, And the learned, not without reason, con- 

what were the religious character and creed jccturo that all the works of Hermes and 

of this philosopher, in his maturer years 1 Zoroaster ^ which we now have, origioated in 

Dr. Mosheim thinks it probable, he did not the schools of these New Platonics.— i&A(.1 
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liMice passed to the Greeks ; that it was a little obscured and deformed 
bgr the disputatious Greeks ; but still by PlatOf the best interpreter of the 
principles of Hermes and of the ancient oriental sages, it was preserved 
for the most part entire and unsullied ;( 14) that the religions received by 
the yarious nations of the world were not inconsistent with this most ancient 
philosophy ; yet that it had most unfortunately happened, that what the an* 
cients taught by symbols and fictitious stories in the manner of the Ohen- 
ials, had been understood literally by the people and the priests ; and thus, 
the ministers of divine providence, (those demons whom the supreme Lord 
>f all had placed over the various parts of our world), had erroneously been 
somrerted into gods, and had been worshipped with many vain ceremonies ; 
ihat therefore the public religions of all nations should be corrected by this 
incient philosophy : and that it was the sole object of Christ to set bounds 
o the reigning superstition, and correct the errors which had crept into 
religion, but not to abolish altogether the ancient religions. 

§ 9. To these assumptions he added the common doctrines of the Egyp- 
ians, (among whom he was bom and educated), concerning the tmiverse 
ind the deity, as constituting one great whoUy [Pantheism. ;'\{\b) concern- 
ing the eternity of the world, the nature of the soul, providence, the gov- 
urmnent of this world by demons, and other received doctrines, all of which 
tie considered as true and not to be called in question. For it is most ev- 
ident that the ancient philosophy of the Egyptians, which they pretended 
o have learned from Hermes, was the basis of the New Platonic or Am- 
nonian ; and the book o( Jamblichus, de Mysteriis Aegyptiorum, is sufficient 
svidence of the fact. In the next place, with these Egyptian notions he 
inited the philosophy of Plato ; which he accomplished with little diffi- 
ndty, by distorting some of the principles of Plato, and by putting a false 
instruction on his language.(16) FinaUy, the dogmas of the other sects 
le construed, as far as was possible, by means of art, ingenuity, and the 
lid of allegories, into apparent coincidence with these Egyptian and Pla- 
xmic principles. 

^ ID. To this Eg3rptiaco-Platonic philosophy, the ingenious and fanati- 
ud man joined a system of moral discipline apparently of high sanctitv 
ind austerity. He permitted the common people, indeed, to live accord- 
ng to the laws of their country and the dictates of nature ; but he directed 
he ¥rise to elevate, by contemplation, their souls, which were the ofi"- 
ipring of God, above all earthly things ; and to weaken and emaciate theur 
X)dies, which were hostile to the liberty of their souls, by means of hun- 
ger, thirst, labour, and other austerities ;(17) so that they might in the pros* 

(14) [JambliehtUt de Mysteriis Aegyptio- Proclus, Simpltcitu, Jamblichus^ and all the 
iim, 1. i., c. 1, 8. — Schl.] New Platonics. See, for example, PorpAyrv, 

(15) [On this principle the whole philoa- in his life of Plotinus, cap. ii., p. 94.— -iScA/.] 
iphy of the ancient Egyptians was founded ; (16) [The principle of the Ammonian and 
ind on it Ammoniui erected his system. Egyptian philosophy, that God and the 
rbe book which goes under the title of Her- world constitute one inditfisibU whole, it 
meiit Trismegieti Sermo de Natura Deo- cost him qpuch labour to reduce to harmony 
nm, ad Aaclepiam, which is extant in Latin with the system of Plato ; who, as we learn 
imong the works of Apuleiut, the supposed from his Timaeus, taught the eternal exist- 
lanslator, is evidence of this fact. See also ence of matter, as a substance distinct from 
Eueehiut, Praeparatio evangel, lib. iii., c. 9, God. See Proclus on the Timaeus of Plato, 
ind the note on Cudtoorth^s Intell. System, — Schl.] 

4>in. L, p. 404, &c. And the same funda- (17) [See Porphyry, de Abstinentia, lib. 
nental principle is assumed by Plotinut, i., c. 27, die., p. 22-34. — Schl.\ 

Vol. L— P 
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Ml life, tttain lo eonmniiiioii widi tiit SqNreoM Being, lad ma^ 

after deith, active and nnenenmbeied, to the uniTend paieBt, and bail 
erer muted with him. And, being bom and edocaled amoiig rin'lii. 
Ammonims was accustomed to give elegance and dignity to Ihoae fnm/H 
by usinc forms of expression borrowed from the sacied acrijUoras ; ih 
hence mese forms of expression occur abundantly in the wntiBgi of bli 
foUower8.( 18) To this austere discipline, he superadded the an of so p» 
ging and improring the imaginatiTO faculqrt ne to make it capablo of siii^ 
2ie demons, and of performing many woi^rful things by tMir aasisiaaeii 
His followers called this art Theurgyn9) Tet it was not cnkivated by il 
the philoscmhers of Ammonius' school, but onl^ by the man ominent^SO) 
§11. That the prevailing religions, and particulariy the Chiiatiaa« ma^ 
not appear irreconcilable with hu system, Awun&mus first tamed the wMt 
history of the pagan gods into allegory,^31) and maintained that tboaewhw 
the Yulgar ana the priests honoured with the title of €M#, weio onhr dM 
ministers of God, to whom some homage might and should bo {mm, jet 
such as would not derogate from the superior homage doe lo tfao Sopiew 
God ;(83) and in the next place he admitted that CSrurl was an exlraofdh 
nary man, the friend of G<^, and an admirable 7^lsiifvai(83^ He dsaiii 
that Christ aimed whdly to suppress the worship o? Uie demonsy those 
ministers of divine providence ; that, on the contrary, k§ mily songfai lo w^ 
away the stains, contracted by the ancient religions ;(S4) and that his dtf* 
ciples had corrupted and vitiated the system <^ their inaster.(M) 



(18) [See ezamplee In HienfeU*, on the (M) [See coucemmg the nunl 
goldea venes of I^rthigont ; and in Stm- of the new Pbtonice,inall tte mUbsmlftitit, 

ViMB. de studio Ethnicoram Christianoe p. 436, dbe. — TV.] 

imitandi, in toI. i. of his Diss, ad Hist £o- (SI) [See, for ezanmle, JVrylyiy, il 

dee. pertinent, p. 881.— iScA/.] Antro MympiMr. apod Hoouram de i^ 

(19) (This worthless science is very sim- dec. — Sehl] 

ilar to what has been called allowable magic, (28) [Paul Orothw, Hjstoria, lib. vi, op. 

and which is distinguished from necromancy, 1, p. 364, d66.^Schl.} 
or nnlawftil magic. It was undoubtedly of (83) [It cannot be denied thet the aact of 

£g3rptian orisin. As the Esyptians ima^ Ammonius embraced some, who w«pe m^ 

gined the whole world to be full of sood and mies of Ckritt and of die Chiiatiuie. Tbi 

evil spihta, they might easily be led to sup- emperor Julum, and some otheis, are pieof 

nose there must be some way to secure the of this. But Ammomut himself hoooond 

niTOur of these demons. See Augtutime, Christ And Augustine contended ignMt 

de Civit Dei, L x., c. 9, 0pp., torn, vii., p. some philoeophers of his tioM, iidio, ■• ill* 

187. — Sehl. ** Theurgy is the science con- lowers of AmmomuSn honoorad CArisI, yst 

coming the |[ods and the Tarious classes of maintained that the (^hristiana bad comifled 

superior spirits, their appearing to men and his doctrine ; de Consensu Evaiwdiataim, 

their operations; and the art, by means of Opp., torn, iii., pt. ii., tib. 1, cTo, 4 11, p. 

certain acts, habits, words, and symbols, of 6, and c. 8, ^ 14, p. 6, and c. 16^ p. 0.—^ 

moving the gods to impart to men secrete SclU,] 

mbith surpass the powers of reason, to lay (84) [Augtutine^ de Canaenmi EvhmL, 

open to them the future, and to become Tie- lib. i., c. 16, p. 8, and c. M, p. 18.^rsi 

ible to them. This tiieurgy^ which goes they admitted that Christ aboUdied te 

ftrther and rises higher than j^At/ofopily, was worship of certain demona of an inforiBI 

&8t imparted and revealed to men in ancient order, and enjoined upon men to pny ts 

times, bv the gods themselves, and waa the cele^al gods, andf especially to the 8n> 

sfterwaras preserved amons the prieeta. So preme God. This is evident from a pa— y 

it is deacribed in the book which bears the of Porv^rv. quoted by Augustim^ de Ckv- 

name ot Jaimblichus, de Mysteriis Aegyptio- itate Dei, lib. xix., c. S3, ^4, Opp., 

ran, lib. i, c. 86-49." Sta/euilin, Ges- vu., p. 480.— ScA/.] 
chicbte der Monlphiloeophie, p. 468.— 7r.] (85) What we have stated in thsM 
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J IS. This new species of philosophy, imprcidently adopted hy Origen 
other Christians, did immense harm to Christianity. For it led the 
Mchers of it to involve in philosophic obscurity many parts of our religion^ 
rhich were in themselves plain and easy to be understood ; and to add 
> the precepts of the Saviour not a few things, of which not a word can be 
ynnd in the Holy Scriptures. It also produced that gloomy set of men, 
ailed mif sties; whose system, if divested of its Platonic notions respect- 
ig the origin and nature of the soul, will be a lifeless and senseless corpse, 
t laid a foundation, too, for that indolent mode of life, which was after- 
rards adopted by many, and particularly by numerous tribes of monks ; 
nd it recommended to Christians various foolish and useless rites, suited 
nly to nourish superstition, no small part of which we see religiously ob- 
erved by many even to the present day. And finally, it alienated the minds 
f many in the following centuries, from Christianity itself, and produced 
. heterogeneous species of religion, consisting of Christian and Platonic 
ffinciples combined. And who is able to enumerate all the evils and inju- 
ions effects, which arose from this new philosophy ; or, if you please, 
nom [this Syncretismus] this attempt to reconcile true and false religions 
rith each other ? 

§ 13. The number of learned men among the Christians, which was 
miall in the preceding century, was larger in this. And yet we scarcely 
ind among them, rhetoricians, sophists, and orators. Most of those who 
htained some reputation among them by their learning, were philosophers : 
nd they, as before stated, followed the principles of the Eclectics, and 
:ave PkUo preference before others. But all Christians were not agreed 
a to the utility of learning and philosophy. Those who were themselves 
oitiated in the mysteries of philosophy, wished that many, and especially 
och as aspired to the office of pastors and teachers, might apply them- 
alves to the study of human wisdom, so that they might confute the ene- 
nies of truth with more effect, and teach and instruct others with more 
access. But a great majority thought otherwise ; they wished to banish 
11 reasoning and philosophy out of the confines of the church ; for they 
eared that such learning would injure piety. At this time, therefore, broke 
lut the war betweenybiVA and reason, religion and philosophy, piety and m- 
tUigenee ; which has been protracted, through all succeeding centuries* 
lown to our own times, and which we by all our efforts cannot easily bring 
an end. By degrees, those obtained the ascendency, who thought that 
philosophy and erudition were profitable, rather than hurtful to religion and 
dety ; and rules were at length established, that no person entirely illiter* 
te or unlearned, should be admitted to the office of teacher in the church. 
ifet the vices of the philosophers and learned men, among other causes* 

tons respecting the doctrines of Ammonvu, New Platonics constantly affirm to hats 

re have collected from the books and dis- been the author of their philosophy. — [Dr. 

itions of his followers, who are called Motheim^ in his Commentarii de Rebut 

Vcw PUUome*. Ammonius himself led no Christ, ante Constantin. M., ^ 27-32, p. 

rritniffs ; and he forbid his followers ever 280-298, has ffiven a more full account of 

abUming his doctrines, but they did not Ammonius and his doctrines, and has cited, 

ibey lum. See Porj^t^, Vita Plotini, cap. particularly, his chief authorities ; but the 

t, p. 97, ed. Fabricn, lib. iv., Biblioth. subsUnce of his statements is conuined in 

Snaea. Yet there can be no doubt, that the preceding sections, and his most impofw 

U we have stated was invented by Ammo- tant authorities are referred to in the notes of 

aw himteU; whom the whole fanuly of the SehUgd, which are all here preserved. — TV.] 
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pnvwted the opposite puqr bom eror beiii|^ detlitote of pttrai 
Tocmtos. Ample proof of this will be found in the hiatoiy of thi 
centuries. 
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6 1. The form of church government which begsn to exist in the pn- 
cedinff century, was in this century more industriously estsblished sod cos- 
firmed, in all its parts. One president, or bishop^ presided over each chur^ 
He was created by the common suffrage of tae whole people. With tht 
presbyters for his council, whose number was not fixed, it was his busineM 
to watch oyer the interests of the whole church, and to assign to each/r•^ 
hyter his station. Subject to the bishop and dso to the presbyters, mn 
the servants or deacans^ who were divided into certain cluses, because iD 
the duties which the interests of the church required, could not well beat- 
tended to by them all. 

§ 2. During a great part of this century, all the churches continned to 
be, as at first, independent of each other, or were connected by no consoci- 
ations or confederation8.( 1 ) Each church was a kind of small ipdependeot 
republic, governing itself by its own laws, enacted or at least sanctioned 
by the people. But in process of time, it became customary for all the 
Christian churches within the same province, to unite and form a soit of 
larger society or commonwealth ; and in the manner of confederated repub- 
lics, to hold their conventions at stated times, and there deliberate for the 
common advantage of the whole confederation. This custom first arose 
among the Greeks, with whom a [political] confederation of cities, and the 
consequent conventions of their several delegates, had been long known ; 
but afterwards the utility of the thing being seen, the custom extended 
through all countries where there were Christian churches.(8) Such 

(1) [Tet by ancient cattom, peculiar re- Christiani magn& Teneratione eelefatatiir. 

spect was paid to the churches founded and From this paasaffe of TertuUian, wkach wm 

gOTemed by the apostles themselves ; and written near the oegiuning of the third ceD- 

such churches were appealed to in contro- tury. Dr. Mothtim (de Rebas Chitet, 4k., 

versies on points of doctrine, as most likely p. 266, dcc.)» infers, 1, that proTtDcial com- 

to know what the apostles had taught. See cils had not then been hdd u Afiriea, nor 

Ireiunut adv. Haeres., lib. iii., c. 3, and any where except among the Gredb ; S,t)Mt 

TertuUian^ de Praescript. adv. Haeres., c. councils were considered as human inetits- 

36. Thus JfcwAdm, de Reb. Christ., dec., tions, and as acting only by huwrnn eMtkantf; 

p. 258. — TV.] 3, that the provincial councils were held al- 

(2)7Vrfu2/taji,deJejuniis,cap. 13,p. 711, ways in the Mame place* — certtM m laeiei 

[where we have this very important state- 4, that they did not interfere with the sriMtfi 

ment : Aguntur praeterea per Graecias, ilia eaneerru of individual churches, whiea mwn 

certis in locis Concilia ex universis ecclesiis, left to their own management ; bat confBiied 

per quae etaltiora quaeque in commune trac- only on greater matters, or such as 



tantur, et ipsa representatio totios Dominb of common interest — altiore, — tnctantor ; 1^ 
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conventions of delegates from several churches assembled for deliberation, 
were called by the Greeks Synods, and by the Latins Councils ; and the 
laws agreed upon in them, were called canons, that is, rules, 

§ 3. These councils,— of which no vestige appears before the middle 
of this century, changed nearly the whole form of the church. For by 
them, in the first place, the ancient rights and privileges of the people 
were very much abridged ; and, on the other hand, the influence and au- 
thority of the bishops were not a little augmented. At first, the bishops 
jid not deny, that they were merely the representatives of their churches, 
ind that they acted in the name of the people ; but by little and little, they 
tnade higher pretensions, and maintained that power was given them by 
Christ himself, to dictate rules of faith and conduct to the people. In the 
aext place, the perfect equality and parity of all bishops, which existed 
in the early times, these councils gradually subverted. For it was neces- 
sary that one of the confederated bishops of a province should in those 
Bonventions be intrusted with some authority and power over the others ; 
ind hence originated the prerogatives of Metropolitans. And lastly, when 
lie custom of holding these councils had extenaed over the Christian world, 
md the universal church had acquired the form of a vast republic com- 
posed of many lesser ones, certain head men were to be placed over it in 
lifferent parts of the world, as central points in their respective countries. 
Elence came the Patriarchs ; and ultimately a Prince of Patriarchs^ the 
Soman pontifif. 

§ 4. To the whole order of men who conducted the afiairs of the 
:hurch, no small honour and profit accrued, from the time they succeeded 
D persuading the people to regard them as successors of the Jewish priests* 
rhis took place not long after the reign of Adrian, when, upon the second 
lestruction of Jerusalem, the Jews lost all hope of seeing their common- 
irealth restored. The bishops now wished to be thought to correspond 
irith the high priests of the Jews ; the presbyters were said to come in 
^ace of the priests ; and the deacons were made parallel with the Levites. 
Those who first drew this parallel between ofiices so totally difierent, proba- 
>ly made the misrepresentation, not so much from design as from ignorance. 

hat the attendiDg bishops acted as represent- called, as occasion re<|uired. Originallj 

lihes of their churches^ and not as men these councils had no innsdiction ; but were 

:lothed with authority from heaven, by yir- mere conventions of delegates, met to con- 

ne of their of^ce—representatio totius tuh sider and agree upon matters of common 

mim* Ckriatiani. From Greece, the cus- concernment. But they soon began to claim 

om of meeting in councils extended into power ; to enact and enforce laws, and to 

Syria and Palestine. Euaeb.f Hist. Eccl, 1. near and decide controversies. And the 

r., c. 23. We have no certain accounts of ^i>A/»p«, instead of appearing as the represent- 

my councils till after the middle of the sec- atives of their churches, claimed authority 

md century. The earliest of which we from Christ, to bind and control the church- 

MTe authentic notice, were those which de- es. See W. C. Zeigler, on the Origin of 

tberated concerning the MontanistSy about Synods, in HenkerCs Neuen Magazin, band 

LD. 170 or 173, {Euseh., H. E., v. 16), i., st. i. G. J. Planck's Ge«;hicht6 der 

nd the next were those assembled to con- christl. kirchl. GesellschafU-Verfassunff, pe* 

dder the proper time for Easter.— {Euseb., riod ii., chap, v., vol. i., p. 90, &c. (?. W» 

9. E., ▼. 23.) All these councils are placed F. Walch, Historic der iCirchenversamml., 

fj Eitsebius, under the reign of Commodus, Introd., ^ 3, 4, and b. i., ch. i., sect, ii., p. 

jn A.D. 180-192. In the third century, 82, &c.,ch. ii., p. 118, &c.— Jo*. Btn^Aom, 

Mmncik became frequent. Provincial coun- Oricines Eccles., vol. vii., p. 46, dec., and 

yHB were now held, perhaps Uiroughout the Sir P. King^ Constitution, &c., of the Prim, 

^briitian worid ; and special counciU were Church, ch. 8. — TV.] 
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B«l thte idea being once introdiiMd and tppiaftdi dnw niter it odMr » 
ron« among which I will mention only this, that it eataUiahed a widerdif> 
ference between teachera and learnera than accoida with the natna of tht 
Chriatian religion.(3) 

§ 6. Among the doctors of thia centnrTv whoaa writinga rendered thea 
particularly famoua in after ages, waa JugHn Marijfr; a oooTerted phi- 
losopher, who had dipped into nearij oTery aect in phUoaophy. He vu 
pious, and possessed considerable learning, but he waa acMnetioMa sa in- 
cautious disputant, and was ignorant of ancient hiatoiy. We hare aaoai 
other works of his, two Apologies for the Chriatiaiia» which aia jaallj ktU 
in great estimation.(4) Irenmus^ biahop of Lyona in Fiancet whoae orif 

(3) nrhis compwiBon of Christian tMch- opmioiit not ahr^ w t i da ct w y. TtllHf 
en with the Jewish prieethood, tmong other thefint ofthsleeiiied[<inDee,iodsiM)MM 
conteqiiencet, led the fonner to lay cuim to ous and acttro OhiieliMi. he merils am pt 
iiiku and firgt fruits ; of which we find ticular attentisn. His Ufs and wBtiq|i tm 
mention, before the timee of Coiutantine, deacribedb¥.Biijrfiii#,Hit.Eoclae.,lif^a. 
Perhaps a desire to increase their reTennes, 1 It IS, ie-18. Jtnmt , de Seriplor. lIlHlr^ 
which were both small and precarions, led c.S8. PA0lNi«,Biblioth.,ecBmL,asdelh- 
some of the bishops to apply Jewish law to en among tht ancieiita ; and by Omi, Ai 
the Christian church. That tfaer claimed /^Xofysnif, jr«r««,iftiMr,(Hiit.oflhi 
first fruits, as of divine right, in this centn- Chh., vol. i,p. ISl, Ac., ed. Boaton» 1811) 
rj, is clear from Jrenaus, contn Harea., L J. JToye, (aceomt of tho wiitfainnd sfia- 
!▼., 0. 17 and 34. That tithes were not yet ions of Justin Msrtjfr^ Lood., iBaS, 8w>V * 
clsimed, at least m the Latin chnich, appean writer in the ChristiaB EsamiMr, for Heri, 
from the latter of these passsges in hinaus. Cambridge, 1819 ; and othais smom Ike 
Yet in the Greek and Oriental ch o i c hes, iDodenis^--niUMNit A JX 140, or as siaM 
tithes began to be claimed eariier than among think, mnoh later in lUa, he rnmpnsdl tm% 
the Latins ; and probably in this sscsmd cen- learned tieatisea agafaMt the pagaiiB, as m 
tory, for the Greek writen of the third cen- learn from Biutkius^ (Hirt. Ec3., iv., I8)b 
tnry, and the apostolic constitntions, (which and JeromSf (ubi onp-X wfakb tie gmanjy 
seem to conUm the eccleeiastical laws of supposed to be the Cohortatio ad GiMOib 
the Greek church), mention tithes as a thing and Oratio ad Giscos, still found in las 
then well known.— See Mosheim, de Rebus printed works. The sabstance of the lior> 
Christianor., dec., p. 271.— Tr.] mer, which ia the laigeat, ia this: *«Tka 

(4) [Justin Martyr^ was the son of Pris- Greeks hsTe no sources of certain and sat- 
cua and mndson of Bacchius, paffsn Ore- isfactory knowledge of rahgk». Whatthn 
cians, settled at FIsTia Neapolis, (Naplous), poets state concerning the gods ii lidicoloaa 
the ancient Sichem in Samaria. See A pel- and absurd. Jupiter, for •* im J if ^ acooid- 
og. i., c. L He had successiye masters in ing to Homer, would have been incaiieiiled 
philosophy. Stoic, Peripatetic, Pythagorean, lay the other gods, if they had not foand 
and lastly Platonic. He travelled much, and Briareus. And Jupiter himself betnjed 
was very esser in the punuit of knowledge, his weakness by his amoora. Men and Te> 
and especially respeclinff the Diyine Beinff. nus were wounded by IMomed^, dkc* Tie- 
When about 23 years old, as is conjectured, les derived all thinffs from wator ; jftnosi- 
and about A.D. 137, he wm converted to menes, from air; lieraeUtus, from file, dbc. 
Christianity, in consequence of being direct- But it is not possible for the human mind to 
ed by an aged Christian, to go to the Bible, search out divine things ; it needs aid fion 
as the source of true philosophy. He after- above ; it must be moved by the diriiio Spir- 
wards spent most of his time at Rome ; it, as the lyre must by the plectnim. Ina 
where he lived as a Christian philosopher, and was the fact with toe Hebrew prophets; 
devoted all his talents to the furtherance of the who besides, were much older than the 
gospel. At last, about A.D. 168, he Buffered Grecian poets, lawgivers, and pb'Vwwihew. 
martyrdom, one Crescens, a pagan philoso- Even tiie heathen writen admit the hi^aDti* 
pher, beinff his accuser, and on the simple quity of the Jewish legislation, e. g., Pol€tme% 
charge of bis being a Christian. His wri- Appion, Ptoleww Mendesius, HeUmtieus, 
tin^ are numerous, erudite, sll of them theo- &c., and PhUo, Josephus, and Diodarus flis- 
logical, and all of a polemic character. His vlus confirms it. An Egyptian king, Pfnffwy 
style is hanh and inelegant, hia temper is ar- (Philadelphus), therefore, caused Uie aacMt 
dent and decisive, and his aigumenta and Hebrew books to be translated into Uiitk, 
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remaining writings are his five Books against the Heretics ; whicb, though 

preserved only in a Latin translation from the original Greek, are a splen* 

bj 70 men, who were enclosed in as many the sick in a wonderful manner ; Christians 
■epuate cdls ; when they had finished their assert the same of Ckritt, dec. The sroimd 
iniMJationa, they were found perfectly agree- of this correspondence lies in this, that the 
\ag, not only in the sense but in the words, demons, who are the authors of the pagan 
Justin himself had seen the vesti^ of religions, and to whom the pagan worship is 
dme cells. The Grreeks derived their best paid, copied beforehand the history of Christ, 
thoughts from the Hebrews. Thus OrpheuSf m order to prejudice the truth. Tet th^ 
Homer, Solon, Pythagoras, and Plaio, are omitted to copy the cross, which is the ap- 
known to have acquired their best knowl- propriate si^ of the power of Christ ; (and 
•dge in Egypt Hence, Orpheus, the Sib- therefore it is found indispensable in nature, 
fit. Homer, Sophocles, dec., were enabled e. g., in the yards of a ship.) Also, by the 
ID write about tne unity of Grod, the judg- ascent of Sitnon Magus to heaven, they 
meat after death, dec. When Plato, for in- sought to imiute the ascension of Christ ; 
ilaiice, says : Virtue must be given to men and since the Romans themselves have erect- 
by the Deity ; he borrowed the idea from ed a statue to this Simon as a god ; they 
me prophets ; and to conceal the ^t, he should more readily do the same to Christ. 
rabslitutedvtrftttfinplaceoftheifo/y <S[ptn/. Christianity is <ruc. This is demonstrable 
When he says : Time besan with heaven ; from the prophecies of the Old Testament 
it is clear that he borrowed from Moses* wri- (Here again, the antiquity of the Old Testar 
tiiws, dec. Since therefore, the Grecian ment is asserted; and the principle main- 
phuMophers themselves confess their igno- tained, that the Greeks borrowed from the 
tmce, and the Sihyls direct to the coming of Hebrews.) Also, the prophecies of Christ, 
Christ, men should 00 to the prophets, as to concerning his ascension to heaven, and the 
the source of all truth." — The shorter work, destruction of Jerusalem, which have been 
ntitled Oratio ad Grscos, is similar in its fulfilled, prove the truth of Christianity. 
MMBtents. Indeed) this may serve as a fair Christ is the Logos, (the reason or tntu- 
ipecimen of the ground taken by the Chris- ligence) of which all men participate ; so 
un fathers generally, in their controversies that every one who has ever lived according 
irith learned paeans. About A.D. 150, or to L^^of, (rea#(m), was a Christian. The de- 
ls some think, 10 or 12 years earlier, Justin mens, whose worship is prostrated by Chris- 
sresented his earliest or long Apology for tianity, are the authors of the persecutions 
ihe Christians to Uie emperor Antoninus Pi- against Christians.*' — Some points in this 
It .* and a little before his death, or after Apology are here omitted, because contain- 
A.D. 160, his other Apology, an imperfect ea in the other summaries. 
iOfj of which is improperly called his first The shorter Apology commences with an 
kpo]ogf. ThesubstancAofthe larger Apol- account of some persecutions; which are 
igf, which is written with little method, ascribed to the malice of the demons. It 
s this : *< Why are Christians condemned then gives reasons why Christians do not 
norely for their name, without inquiry wheth- shun martyrdom; and also, why God per- 
ar they an malefactors t Let tms be inves- mits persecution. '* God intrusted the gov- 
agsted ; then punish the guilty, and let the emment of the world to angels : these af- 
DDOcent go free. The Christians are ac- terwards apostatized from God, and taking 
rnaed of atheism; but unjustly. Theywor- human wives, begat the demons; and by 
hip Qcd the Father, the Son, and the pro- them and their offspring, the human race is 
ihetic or divine Spirit. They offer indeed now oppressed and ruined. God would be- 
10 sacrifices ; but they believe God requires fore this have destroyed the world, had he 
Kme. Christians are ridiculed for expect- not spared it for the sake of the Christians. 
Dg a kingdom of C^brtt/; but unjustly. The Tet it is to be destroyed hereafter, and by 
Lingdom which they expect, is not an earthly fire. Jesus Christ is superior to Socrates ; 
di^om ; if it toere, how could they so for no one ever died for the doctrine of the 
rheerfiilly meet death 1 Christianity is not latter. The constancy of Christians under 
10 totally unlike everything believed by the persecution is evidence of their innocence." 
Mgans. The pagans expect a judgment af- — ^Theae summaries of Justin's Apolojgies 
m death ; so do the Christians. The for- are specimens of the mund taken by alfthe 
ner make Rhadamanthus the judge ; the lat- ancient Apologists, wnose works have come 
w, Jesus Christ. The pagans ^lieve, that down to us. — Besides the four works now 
nsny men were sons of Jupiter ; Christians mentioned, Justin wrote a book, de Monar- 
Mlieve, that Jestu was the Son of God. chia Dei, proving the divine unity in oppo- 
Fbe pagans assert, that JEsculapius healed sition to polytheism, by testimonies firom the 
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did mononient of antiquity .(6) Aiktmofiwos wm no c ontwm iti M o ^ 
losopher ; and his Apology for the Christiana, and his treatiao on tho nmh 
rection of the body, display both learning and genii]a.(6) Tkfoj^Ufkt, 

Oid Teitakent and Ukewiie froA P^gu iMt. Eu»§bim§ hM sIm piwiad pAd 



writers, (Ensebiua, H. £., i?. 18). Th« a ktt«r of hii to #brtMM, aa i^QiMi It 

Utter |»rt of tho book probaUy it piMonFod. G n oe t i ci am, with whom hmimu had km 

•— Againat the Jewa be eomposed, in the intimate in hia yonth. Soma olhir mmI 

latter part of hia life, hia Dialogue cum Try- woika of hia are mentiooed by the aackalai 

phone Jiidm>. He defenda Chriatianity See EntMuaf Hiat. Eeelee., L t.« c. U^ 

againat the Jewa, chiefly by aignmenta from 90, Si, 36. Jtnme, da Seriptor. ilhlT, 

the ancient propheciea and typea of Christ cap. 36.— Bat the gieat wock ef Jftaaai 

in the Old Testament. He also wrote a ia hia Eiaminatinti and CoolBtation of tb 

book aoainat Marcion, and another against misnamed {yp^mf) knowledge^ in t. Booh^ 

all the neresies ; both of which are unTorta« commonly called Libri oootn HaiasMb 

nately loat. So are his book concerning the Hie ¥rork ia altGgalher pdenie ; and is ^ 

Moul, (in which he collected the opiniona of rected particukihr against VtUemUmu ; y^ 

the philoaophers on that aubject), and hia ao aa to be aeoimitation of all the QnoilNib 

book entitled, Psaltea. There are aeveral and a defence of the catholic bith agMt 

other works now extant under his name, moat of the heretica of that 9g^ The book 

which are either doubted or denied to be containa moeh inlbniatioii, maneftii^t tki 

hia : namely, an Epiatle to Diognetus ; and eariy hentica, their oii^n, eantiinwiils. wA 

another to Zenaa and Serenua ; 146 Quae- charactara ; abo napeetiiy the atata of Iha- 

tions and their aolutiona, to the Orthodox ; ological acieooe in that age, the dodnaa 

Expoaition of the true Faith (op the Trin- geiMrally receired and tanpit, and the tm^ 

Uy); Metaphyaical C^ueationa (Qoeationee ner of atatti^ and deftrnding thaoL Baft«- 

GnnBcanicae) and anaweia ; Queationa to the fortunately, the ongiDal week in htt^ afr> 

Greeks, and their answers refuted ; a con- cept the extracta p reeenre d hj EmBtim^ 

fuution of some Aristotelian doctrinea, dec. EpipktmmMf and othen ; and the Lalii 

Justin** works make a considerable folio translation, which ia Teiy andeoty is e»> 

volume. Thev were well edited, Paria, tremely baibaioua, and aomefimea aoaicslr 

1636, reprinted Cologne, 1686 : but atill intelligible.— IfVMnit was aa aidmt ni 

better in the Benedictin« ed., by Prudent, aincere Chiiatian, and a disoraet and amiriUa 

Maran, Paris, 1743. Thirlhy^t ed. of the man. He poaaeaaed coiiaid«iafale laansH 

dialogue. Load., 1722, fol., it good. The and influence; but hia mind doee not »• 

two Apolo^es, with those of Tertullian pear to have been one of the hidwet Older, 

and Mtnutius Felix, are given in English As m interpreter of Scriptureilike all tht 

by W. Reeve, Lond., 1707, 2 toIs. 8vo.— early fatbeca, he waa too fond of tiaciiw ai- 

XV.] legories ; and as a tlm^Vigi^Ti, few oTlht 

(6) [Irenttus, who waa active during the modems will account him entirely cooeet ia 

last half of this centuiy, was bom and edu< principle, or perfectly eonchiaife in his nfr> 

cated in Asia Minor, under Polycarp and sonings. — See, concerning his life and wii* 

Papias, About A.D. 150, Pothinus and tings, ()ave, Du Pin, Ib&sauat, (woika of 

others went from Asia Minor to Lyons and Irencus), the Acta Sanctor., torn, t., Junai 

Yienne in France ; and IremeuSf then a p. 335. Histoire Uttsfaire de la IVines^ 

young man, is supposed to have been one tom. ii., p. 51 ; and Milna, Hiat of the 

of those missionanes. He remained a pres- Chh., century iiL, ch. i., vol. i., p. Sift, ed. 

byter till the death of Pothinus, A.D. 177, Boston, 1823.— The beet editions of hb 

when he succeeded him in the episcopal works, are, by GraUt Lond., ITOt, ioL; 

chair at Lyons, which he filled till about and the Benedictine, by AfaMiial, Paai^ 

A.D. 202, the time of his martyrdom. 1710, and Venice, 1734, 2 tomi, foL TV-J 

While a presbyter he waa sent to Rome by (6) [Athtnagoras, one of the moatdegiai 

his church, concerning the sffair of Monta- and able writera the church baa pradnead* 

fitu. He is supposed to have composed is scarcely mentioned by any of the fiUlnn. 

the letter written in the name of the church- Methodius, about A.D. 285, quoted fiom 

es of Lyons snd Vienna, giving the graphic him ; (See Epivh. Haerea., 66X PkU^ M- 

account of their peraecution m A.D. 177, detes, about A.D. 400, mvea aome acomat 

He likewiae took an active part in the con- of him ; (in DodweWs Diss, on IienBoa, bl 

troversy reroecting Easter, A.D. 196 ; and 408), and PhoHus, (Bibliotheca), m the niiA 

wrote to Victor, bishop of Rome, on the centuiy, apeaka of him. Thia ia all the la- 

aubject ; and also to the presbyter BlastuSf there tell us. It sppesrs from the title of hii 

ivfao waa dqpoaed at Rome durmg that coo- apology, that he waa a Chiiatian philoeofte 
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Inshop of Antioch, has left us three Books, addressed to one Autolycos, in 
defence of Christianity, which are erudite but not well digested. (7) CUm- 
€ns AUxandfinuSy a presbyter and head of the catechetic school at Alex- 
andria, was a man of extensive reading, and especially in the works of 
ancient authors. This is manifest from the works of his that remain, 
namely, his Stromata^ his Paedagogus, and ad Oraeeos Exkortatio. But 
be was infected with very great errors, into which he was betrayed by his 
excessive love of philosophy : nor are his works to be recommended, as 
exhibiting good arrangement and perspicuity of style.(8) In the Latin 

of Athens ; and that he wrote his Apology tions, and on them rests a large part of his 

in the reign of the emperors Marcus and arguments. For example : about the middle 

C€mmodu8. — Philip Sidetes^ who is a wri- of the second book, he makes {kv apxy) in 

fer of little credit, says, be presided in the tkt beginnings Gen. i., 1, to mean, by Christ. 

school at Alexandria, before Paniaenut ; The constitution by which vegetables spring 

wbich is contradicted by Eusebiiu ; and that up from seeds and roots, was designed to 

be was converted to Christianity, by reading teach the resurrection of our bodies. The 

the Scriptures with a design to confute them; dry lands surrounded by seas, denote the 

vdbich may be true. Dr. Mosheim^ in his church surrounded by enemies. The sun 

Dim. de ^era aetate Aoologetici Athenag. is a type of God ; as Uie moon is of man, 

(Diseertt. ad Hist. Eccles., vol. i., p. 269, that frail, changeable creature. The three 

dec.), has proved, that the Apology was days preceding the creation of the sun and 

written A.D. 177, the very year of uie per- moon, {rwroi elatv rpiddoc rS 6ed), are 

■eentions at Lyons and Vienne. Athenag- typical of the Trinity of God and his Word 

0n» descants on the same topics as Justin and his Wisdom. (This is said to be the 

Martyr, and employs the same arguments ; earliest occurrence of the word Trinity, in 

but ms composition is immensely superior the writings of the fathers.) The fixed stars, 

aa to style and method. — His other work, de among which the sun moves, indicate riflh- 

Resazrectione, is written with equal ele- teous and holy men who serve God ; and the 

nnce, and contains the arguments used in plsnets denote heretics and apostates, d^., 

ttmX age, to support the doctrine of the res- dec. — Yet the work is not all of this charac- 

mrection of the body against the objections ter. It contains much that is instructive 

of philosophers. — His works, besides beinff and solid ; and is written in a plain, familiar 

pviDted scf>arately by Edto. Dechair, Oxford, style. — Tr.l 

1706, 8to, are commonly subjoined to those (8) [Titus Flavins Clemens, whether bom 

of Justin Martyr ; and the best editions are at Athens or Alexandria, was a pagan in eariy 

dioee of Grabe, Lend., 1802, and Massuet, life, and devoted himself to philosophy. He 

Paris, 1710. — TV.] travelled in Greece, in south Italy, in CobIo- 

(7) [TlkMip^^iw was made bishop of Anti- Syria, in Palestine, and lastly in Egypt* 

och in Syria, A.D. 168, and died about A.D. where he was a pupil of Pantaenus the mas- 

18Sorl88. The best accounts ofhim by the ter of the Christian school at Alexandria, 

ancients, are those of Eusebius, Hist. Ec- Becoming a Christian, he was made a pres- 

ckw, L iv., c. 20, 23, and Jerome, de Scriptor. byter of the Alexandrian church, and suc- 

nhastr., c. 25.— He appears to have been a ceeded his preceptor PanJtaenus, as master 

coDvertedpsffan, a man of reading, a decided of the catechetic or divinity school. He 

•Dd active Christian pastor, sound in faith, tauriit with great applause durinff the reign 

and zealous for the truth. He is not meta- of Severus, (A.D. 193-21 1 ), and had Origeu 

physical, but still is rather a dry and argu- and other eminent men of the third century, 

mentative writer. He composed a book for pupils. About A.D. 202, he retired into 

■ninst Hermogenes; and another against Palestine and Syria, for a short time, to 

Mtardon ; and a Commentary on the four avoid persecution. He is supposed to have 

Oospela; aU of which are lost. His great died sbout A.D. 220. — Clement had vast 

won» and the only one which has reached leammg, a lively imagination, great fluency, 

us, is bis three Books, sddressed to his pa^ considerable discrimination, and was a bold 

fiiend Autolyeus, in vindication of Christian- and independent speculator. That he had 

it^. Here ne taJtes much the same ground true piety, and hela the essential truths of 

vnth Justin Martyr and the other Apolo- the Gospel, is admitted by all ; but no one 

gials ; bat he descends more into detail, in his of the fathers, except Origen, has been move 

poofe from Scripture and from history. He censured in modem times, for an excessive 

IS Ibiid of allegmical and ftncifd interpret*- attachment to phikwophj or miUpliyiwsl 

Vol. L- 
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language, scarcely any writer of this centary elncidated or defended d» 
Christian religion, except TertuUian. He was at first a jurisconsult, thm 
a presbyter at Carthage, and at last a follower of Montanus, We hafs ly 
rious short works of his, which aim either to explain and defend the trath, 
or to excite piety. Which were the greatest, his excellences or hit de- 
fects, it is difficult to say. He possessed great genius ; but it wu wiU 
and unchastened. His piety was active and fenrent ; but likewise ^oomj 
and austere. He had much learning and knowledge ; but lacked disao- 
tion and judgment : he was more acute than soLid.(O) 

theology. He wis a true Edeetic^ which he by Ttrioiu pencils, among whom vm N,k 
also professed to be ; that is, he followed no JVaurry ( Appaiat. ad Bibhoth. Pktr) ; / G. 
master implicitly, but examined and judged Walch (Miacellanea Sacra) ; J, Bntkr, 
for himself. Yet his education and the at- (HisL criL philoa.) ; and A, Nuadtr^ Ki^ 
mosphere in which he lived, led him to lean chengesch., vol. i.— The beat «dition of bii 
towards Platonism and Stoicism. His mat works, is tliat of Potior, Oxon., 1716^ tt. 
error was, that he overrated the value oiphi- — TV.] 

losoplw or human reason, as a guide in mat- (9) Those who iriatk fiiitlMr inibiiiiitioB 
tcrs of religion. He also induljgfed his ima- 6onceming these writen, tbeor defiscts, nd 
gination, as all the learned of his age did, to their worka, are directed, — and the dseetki 
excess ; and construed the Bible allegori- is given once for all, — to conralt those §■• 
cally, and fancifully. — His three principal thms, who treat professedly of the Eedea- 
works, which have reached us, constitute astical Writers; namely, j. A. Fmtncmtf 
one whole. His Exhortatio ad Grecos was Bibliotheca Graca, and Bibliotb. Lstioa. 
intended to convince and convert pagans. W. Cave, Historia Litteraria Sciiplor. Be- 
lt exposes the nakedness of polytheism, and cles. L. ElUes du Pin and Remigiui Celr 
demonstrates the truth and excellence of Uer, in their Bibliothecaa of Ecdea. Wntsi 
Christianity. His Paedagogus, in iii. Books, in French ; and others, 
was intended to instruct a young convert in [Quinhu Sepiinmu Florems TerhJiiamu 
the practice of Christianity. It is an indif- was the son of a pagan centurion of proooor 
fcrent performance, dwells much on trivial sular rank, and born at Carthage aboatA.D. 
rules of conduct, and does not ^ to the 160. He was bred to the law ; but becoo- 
bottom even of external morality. His ing a Christian, was made a presbyter in the 
Stromata, in viii. Books, (the last of which church of Carthaee, where he ^>pears to 
is not the genuine 8th Book), are written have spent his whole life. About A.I). SOO, 
without method, or in a most discursive he embraced the sentiments of the Montaa- 
manner. In them Clement attempts to give ists ; which he aAerwards defended with his 
the world his most profound thoughts and usual ardour. He is said to have lived to a 
speculstions on theology, and on the kindred ffreat age ; and yet he is siqiposed to hifs 
sciences. — Ho has also left us a practical died about A.D. 2S0.— J!crome, de Soiptor. 
treatise, entitled Quis dives ille sit, qui sal- Illustr., c. 53. Eusehnu, Chronicon. aim. 
vetur ; in which his object is to snow to 16 Severi, and others, give him a high disr- 
what temptations and dangers the rich are acter. Jerome tells us, that Cypriasi,bp.of 
exposed. There are ascnoed to him, and Carthage, was accustoined to rofd scnne per* 
printed with his works, Extracts from the tions of his works daily ; and in calling for 
writings of Theodotut and the Oriental philos- this author, used to say : Da maffistmm, 
ophy, (the contents of some one's note-book, bring my master. He wrote witn ffrest 
respecting the Gnostics) ; and Selections force, and displayed much both of ennutioii 
from the Frophets, (of no great value), which and acuteness ; but his style is conciaa^ 
may have been taken from the loose papers harsh, and extremely difficult for modem 
of Clementy yet are dubious. — Eusebitu and readers. His diction and his spirit too, it baa 
Jerome mention works of his, which are now been supposed, were extensivelv propagated 
lost. Of these the principal, are libri viii. in the Latin church. — His works conaut of 
Hypotyposeon, a compendious exposition of about 30 short treatises, and are nearly all 
the O. and N. Testament. The others were of a polemic cast, argumentative, vitupen- 
tracts ; de Paschate, de Jejunio, de Obtrcc- tive, and severe. They may be divided into 
tationc, Exhortatio ad Patientiam, and Can- three classes ; namely, apologetic, or in cob* 
on Ecclcsiasticus, or de Canonibus Eccle- trovorsy with pagans ana Jews ; — ioetrmalf 
siasticis. — The character and writings of or confutations of heretics ; — and tnaral, in 
Clement, have been elaborately inve<t^;ated defence or confutation of certain pnctiess 
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•r idIm of eondnet — Of ^e fr»t elan are CasHtatis, and de MtmogamU; two lucta 

Itti Apologetkum^ and Md Naiitmes Lihri n. on the same subject ; namely, the criminalitj 

These are only different editions of the of second mamam : tie JejunUt tdv. Psy- 

■erne work ; and were composed about A.D. ekieoM ; against Uie orthodox, in defence of 

196 : — 4e TeMtimomo amnut ; the testimony the Montanist principles about fasting : de 

«f conscience or common sense to the truths Pwdieiiia ; that offenders, especially by un- 

JMiotained b^ Christians : — tLd Scapulam^ chastity, ^ould never be restored to com- 

ft pagan magistiate ; an expostulation with munion in the church : dt PaUio ; against 

lum, (A.D. SlI) : — ^idvermt Judaeot ; pro- wearing the Roman toga, and recommend- 

Tiog £rom the O. T. that Joum was the ing in place of it, the Grecian pallium or 

Messiah, and Christianity true. — In all these, cloak. — ^These are all the works of Tertul- 

be takes the same ground with Justin Mar- lian, which have reached us. Among his 

iwr and the other apolo^sts of that age. — lost works, were seven Books in defence of 

Of the second or ioUrtnal class, are : de the Montanists ; one on the Believer's hope ; 

Bt tf i iem o ; against one Quiniilla, who re- one on Paradise, and one on Aaron*e gar- 

jjected baptism altogether : de PraecripHon' ments. The best editions of his works, are, 

4km9 kmreiieeTum ; a confutation of aU her- by Rigaltiuty Paris, 1634, and 1641, fol. ; 

lies collectively, on general principles : and by SemUr^ Halle, 1769-73, 5 vols. 8vo, 

JJkri V. mde. Marcionem^ (A.D. 207), and with a 6th vol. by Windorff containing in- 

aingle books against the ValenHniane, Prax- dices and a crlossaiy, 1776. 

M# and Uermogenes :^-'Seorviace^ or Scar- Besides Uie writers above mentioned, 

fi§C¥m^ mdv, Gnoetieotf or de oono fnart^rii ; whose works have been preserved, there 

that is, an Antidote against the Scorpions, were many others in this century, of whose 

L •., the (ynostics, who have no martyrs works we have only extracts preserved by 

MDODg them : de Came Christi ; that Christ the fathers. Of these, a catalogue embra- 

tnUir died on the cross ; maintained against cing such as are mentioned by Eusebhis in 

tils bocets : de Resurreetione ; of the same his Eccles. History, and by Jerome, de Scrq>- 

tanoor with the last : de Anima ; against toribus lUusthbus, is here subjoined. 

the jkhilosofihers ; their notions of the soul Papias, bp. of Hier^)olis in Phry^a, con- 

conlated. — In attacking the heretica, he temporary with Ignatius^ in the beginning of 

takes much the same around with Irenttus. the century. He wrote five Books, contain- 

— ^ost of his works of the third class, were ing traditional accounts of Christy his apoe- 

written after he became a Montanist, and are ties, and others of the primitive times. He 

in defence of the rigid principles of that is said to have advocated the doctrine of the 

•eet, or in opposition to the opinions and Millennium. Euseb., iii. 89. Jerome, c. 18. 

fiactice of Christians in general. The two Quadratus, bp. of Athens. He wrote an 

ant, however, were written in his early life. Apology for the Christians, presented to the 

•nd are of a different character : viz., de Emperor Adrian, A.D. 123 or 181. Euseb», 

Ormiione ; on prayer in general, and the iv., 3. Jerome, c. 19. 

Lind*8 prayer in particular : lAber ad Mar- Aristides, an eloquent Christian philoso- 

n; designed to comfort and animate pher of Athena, at the same time presented 

in their dying moments : de Spectacur an Apology. Euseh., iv., 3. Jerome, c. SO. 

lit, end de IdoMatria ; warnings to Chris- Agrippa Castor, contemporary with the 

tius against attending theatres, and other two lasL He was ** a very learned man ;" 

idoUtrous rites : Libri H. ad uxorem ; warn- and wrote a confutation of the 24 Books of 

ing her against a second marriage, if she Basilides the heretic. Euseb., iv., 7. Je- 

riMXild become a widow ; and especially rome, c. 21. 

igainst marrying a pagan : — de Panitentia ; Hegesippus, a converted Jew, who resided 

on penance and humiliation for sin : de Pa^ at Corinth and at Rome. He wrote about 

fiswfie. — ^AU the preceding of this class, A.D. 160, five Books of Eccles. Memoires, 

ifOTe probably written before he became an from the crucifixion of Christ to his own 

ifowed Montanist :— ^ coronamiiitis ; jus- times. Euseb., iv., 8, 22, and iii., 19, 20, 

tifyiog and commending a soldier who re- 32. Jerome, c. 22. 

fnsod a military crown, and was punished Melito, bp. of Sardis. He wrote an Apol* 

for It : — de velandis virginibus ; against the ogy, besides various short worics ; namely, 

custom oi the young ladies appearing abroad de Pascha (the time of Easter) ; de Vita 

BOTeiled : — de habitu muliebri ; reprehension Prophetanim ; de Ecclesia ; de Die Domii»- 

9f the ladies for their attention to dress : ica ; de Sensibus ; de Fide ; de Plasmate ; 

ia Cuitu fa mi n ar um ; much the same ; de Anima et Corpore; de Baptismate ; de 

BO their adorning their persons:— iie Fugain Veritate ; de Generatione Chnsti ; de Pro- 

feneeutione ; that no one should retire for phetia ; de Philoxenia ; a book entitled Cla- 

mhtf in time of persecution : Exhoriatio vis ; de Diabolo, de Apocalypse JotmuSi d« 
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Corponli Deo. BmnL^ iw^ M. Jivwrnt, J P y ml a mn , a dmCiHi ^hSiouoiifbm of A&- 

cM. «iaiidni,tiidlMidoftbeCttoclMlicKlKMl 

A f t O itutritt bp. of Hienpolit in Flimia, tboot befora CUrntmL He,was a leuned 

A.D. 170. Ho wrote an Apologj ; five and actnre Cbnetian ; and wrote nnid>,ptf- 

booka agaimt the pagana ; de Veiitate, Ubri tiealaily in eiplanation of tbe Scriptani; 

IL ; adT. Cataphijgaa ; adr. Jndaeoa, libri bat none of bia woriu remain. He Yinitd 

ii. AiM^., IT., S7. Jgramtf c. 16. India, or Aiabia Feliz, ae a miaaonwjr, nk 

JhomMwrns, bp. of Cofintb, from about bad vaat inflnenre in tbe cbarcb. &td^ 
A.D. 170. He waa an active and inflnen- t., 10. Jtnme^ e. 96. 
tial man, and wrote TalnaUe epiatlei to aer- lUhodon, an Aaiatic Greek, but edooted 
oral chnrcbee and tbeir biahope ; namdy, to at Rome under Talien. He wrote mack; 
tbe chnrebea of Sparta, Atbraa, Nicomedia, and in partieobr, on tbe Hezaemeran, (tbt 
Gortyna and otben in Crete, AmaatiiB and aixdajaofcreatibn); atreatiaeaieiMtJIv- 
otbws in Pontoa ; and to PnuimSf a Cretan don ; and anotber againat tbe nujgiaDi or 
bp., Md Victor, bp. of Rome. Eutih,, iw^ Catapkvygiane, tbe dieciplee of mmitumL 
t^ "Jtrewt, c. y?. EmoA., t., 18. J i rr— i t , c. 87. 

^«lial^albetofieian,anddiae9leof/M•- iftttuMbt, wbo floofiabed in tbe laj^af 

tm MoTtfT. After tbe deatb of JuotiM, be Cowniorfiir, A.D. 180-198. He wrote m 

awenred from tbe common patb, and became Apology; a woik againat tbe Ca taphiygim ; 

foander of a rigorooa aect called Encratitee. two booka againat Vbm p^pne ; and twodh- 

He flooriabed about A.D. 170, and wrote an oca againet tbe Jowa. E^toA^ t^ 17. ih 

Apology, under tbe title of Oiatio contra roma, e. 80. 

GnBcoa, wbkb la atill eztant and uaually ifjpoBeiitnt,an etoqnent Qiedt wiit», at' 

printed witb tbe woifca of Jiu ftn Mortwr, tbor of a long and nocb vabied conf ut Mina 

He la aaid to bave com p o e ed many otter of tbe Catapbjigiaiw. JBbMl.,T^ 18. ih 

woriu ; amoiy wbicb a Diateeearon, or Her- roma, c 40. 

monj of tbe mur Goepela, and a treatiae on Sernitom, ordained bp. of Antiocb AJX 

Perfection after tbe pattern of Ckrut, are 191. He wrote an eputle concerning tlv 

paiticulariy mentioned. BmmMu, it., 89. Montaniata or Catapbrygiane ; anotber le 

Jerome, c. 89. C/em. Alex., StrooL iii., 18. DMmitiwf , an apootate to Judaiam ; tnd • 

JifMMiitit, of tbe tame age, wrote againat tract eoneemiofftbe a purioua Goapal aecn- 

tbe Encratitee. Jerome, c. 81. BuMobeMM^ bed to PeUr. M^uAme, vi.* 18. Jmme, 

iVf 88. c. 41. 

Modeehu, of tbe eame age, wrote a book ApoU&nmo, a Roman aenator and mntyr 

againat Marcion, which Eueebiue saya ez- under Coatmodna. Hie eloquent definea at 

ceeded all other confatations of that heretic, hia trial, waa committed to writii^. Aui- 

Eueehius, if., 86. Jerome, c. 38. bius, ▼., 81. Jerome, c. 48. 

BardMener, a Syrian of Edeaaa, of the Under tbe reiffna of CommoimM and 8m' 

aame age, an eloauent and acuta reasoner. rue, or A.D. 1^-811, Itred eereral wntm^ 

He was first a Valentiiiian ; but afterwards, mentioned summarily by AmsMm, t., 87, 

wrote against that and other aects. His and by Jerome, c. 46-61 : namely, HermA- 

works were numerous, which his admirers hu, author of a Commentary on Fknl'a Epis- 

translated from Svriac into Greek. His ties; ifoxtmiia, who wrote on tbe Oqgm of 

dialoguea against Ifareton, and hia treatiae EtU and the Creation of Matter; Cendidat 

on Fate, are particularly commended. — Eu- and Appion, who wrote on tbe Hesnemeron, 

eebius, it., 30. Jerome, c. 33. (Gen., ch. i.) ; Sextue wrote on the reaor^ 



Ftetor,bp. of Rome, AD. 194-803. His rection; and Arohiomu compoaed 

leal respecting the right day for Easter, led docrinal tracts, 

him to write several epistles on that subject. All the preceding wrote in Greek* emept 

Eueehiut, t., 84. Jerome, c. 34. Nothing Bardeeatue, who composed in Syriac, and 

ofhiaremaina; thoo^ two spurious epistlea Victor and ApoUomue tbe maityr, wbe 

with hia namoi are atill extant. wrote in Latin. — TV.] 
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CHAPTER in. 

HISTORY OF RSUOION AMD THEOLOGY. 

1. Reliffion yet Simple. — ^ 8. Was gndaally Changed. — ^ 3. This proved bj an Exam- 
ple. — 94. Attention to the Scriptures. — ^. 5 Faults of Interpreters.---^ 6. State of Dog- 
matic Theology. — ^ 7. Polemics of this Affe.---^ 8. Excellences and Defects of the Con- 
trorersialists. — ^ 9. Writers on Practical Religion. — ^ 10. Merits of the Fathers in re- 
nidto Practical Religion. — ^ 11. Twofold System of Practical Religion. — ^ 18. Hence 
Uie Ascetics. — ^ 13. Causes of their Rise.--^ 14. Their Progress. — ^ 16. Ol%ui of 
picros Frauds. — ^ 16. Lives of Christians, and the Discipline of Offenders. — ^ 17. Pub- 
lic Penitence modelled according to the Rules of the Pagan Mysteries. 

6 1. The whole Christian system was still comprised in a few precepts 
ind propositions ; nor did the teachers publicly advance any doctrines be-* 
lides those contained in what is called the Apostles^ creed. In their man- 
ler of handling these doctrines, there was nothing subtile, profound, or dis- 
ant from common apprehension. This will not appear strange, if we re- 
lect that no controversy had yet been moved, respecting those important 
x>int8 of religion about which contests afterwards arose, and that the bish- 
ips were generally plain, unleamedmen, more distinguished for their piety 
han for their genius and eloquence. 

§ 2. Yet from this venerable simplicity, insensibly, there was a consid- 
mble departure ; many points were more critically investigated, and more 
iitificially stated ; many principles also were imprudently adopted, which 
irere derived from philosophy, and that too not of the most solid character. 
rhis change arose from two principal causes. The first lay in the dispo- 
dtion of certain teachers, who wished to make Christianity appear in har- 
nony with the decisions of philosophy, and who thought it elegant to state 
!/hristian precepts in the language of philosophers, jurists, and rabbis. 
rhe other cause is found in the discussions with the opposers and corrupt- 
ers of the truth. To meet these, the Christian doctors were sometimes 
mder a necessity to state with precision what was before undefined, and 
o exhibit their views with more discrimination. 

L3. Whoever wishes for an example, need only consider what began 
) taught in this age respecting the state of souls when separated from 
he body. Jesus and his apostles simply taught, that the spirits of holy 
nen on leaving the body were received to heaven ; and that those of the 
vicked went to hell. And this satisfied the first disciples of Christ ^ in 
vhom there was more piety than curiosity. But this plain doctrine was 
naterially injured, when Christians were induced to agree with the Platon- 
cs and others, that only the souls of heroes and men of distinguished 
ibilities were raised to heaven ; while those of others, being weighed down 
»y their sensual propensities, sunk to the infernal regions, and could never 
Lttain to the world of light till cleansed from their pollutions.(l) From 
he time that this opinion began to prevail, the martyrs only were reprer 

(1)1 have treated largely of these senti- Platonics, in my notes on R. Cudvforth*9 
nenU of the ancients, and ei^iecially of the Intellectual System, torn, il, p. 1036. 
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sented and belieTed to be happy immediately after death ; and othen wen 
assigned to some obscure region, in which tliey were detained till the 
second coming of Christy or at least, till their impurities which disqualified 
them for heaven should be removed from them. From this source, bow 
numerous and how vast the errors ? — what vain ceremonies T — what idob- 
strous superstitions took their rise ? 

§ 4. But they all revered the holy scriptures, as the rule of faith and 
/ the standard of truth ; and therefore they wished them to be in the hindi 
of all. Of the translations of the scriptures into other languages* we htfs 
already spoken. We shall here speak only of the expositors. The fint 
Christian who composed explanations of Uie sacred volume, if I mistake 
not, was PantmnuSt the master of the Alexandrine school. But divine 
providence has so ordered, that none of his writings have reached m. 
The Hypotyposes also, of Clemens Alexandrinus^ in which he is said to 
have expounded detached passages from all the sacred books, have been 
lost ; and likewise his Commentaries on the canonical Epistles. TatisM 
composed a Harmony of the Gospels^ which has [not] escaped the ravagee 
of time.(S) Justin Martyr explained the Apocalypse; Theaphilos of An- 
tioch elucidated the four Oospels ; and [several] othera expounded the 
Mosaic account of the creation. All these works are now lost. 

§ 5. But this loss is the less to be regretted, since it is certain that no 
one of these expositors could be pronounced a good interpreter. Thcj 
all believed the language of scripture to contain <ioo meanings f the one oi- 
vious and corresponding with the direct import of the words, the other re* 
condite and concealed under the words, like a nut by the shell ; and neg- 
lecting the former, as being of little value, they bestowed their chief at- 
tention on the latter ; that is, they were more intent on throwing obscurity 
over the sacred writings by the fictions of their own imaginations, than on 
searching out their true meaning. Some also, and this is stated especial- 
ly of Clement^ attempted to make the divine oracles teach and support the 
precepts of philosophy. The excessive and almost divine authonty ascri- 
bed to the Alexandrine version of the Old Testament, called the Septua- 
gint, was a great obstacle to any valuable and suitable interpretation ol that 
part of the Bible. 

§ 6. A system of Christian theology, so far as we can learn, was oom- 
posed by no one in this age. The tracts of Arabianus^ (de dogmata 
Christiano), having been all lost, we cannot tell what they were. The 
^ve Books of Papias, (de Dictis Christi et Apostolorum, or, Explanatio 
oraculorum dominicorum), so far as can be learned from £tiM^W,(3) 
roust be regarded rather as a historical than a doctrinal work. Melito rf 
8ardis is said to have written, de Fide, de Creatione, de Ecclesia, and de 
Vcritate : but it does not appear from these titles, whether they were po- 
lemic or doctrinal treatises. Some points in theology were stated and de- 
fended, by those who engaged in religious controversies. But the doc- 

(2) [I cannot but think there must be a cap. xii., ^ 6, 6, prefized to hia editioD of 

great typographical error in the original of Justin Martyr, &c., and republished by 

this sentence. For it is not easy to believe, Sprenf^^er, Thesaurus Rei Patristicc, torn. 

that Dr. Moskeim held to the long exploded ii. — Tr.] 

notion, that either of those Harmonies of the (3) [Eusebitu, Hist. Eccles., lib. iii., e« 

four Gospels, which we have in the Biblio- 29. See also Irenaiu, adv. Hsres., I. v^ 

theca Patrum, could be the genuine work of c. 33. Jerome, de Scriptoribus lUustr., cux 

Tattan, See Prvdentiusmran, Din, xm., 18.— TV.] 
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ines which were not brought into controTeny, were for the most part not 
> distinctly treated by the writers of that age, as to enable us fully to un- 
srstand what their views were. It is therefore not strange, that all sects 
f Christians can find in what are called the Fathers^ something to favour 
ieir owjn opinions and systems. 

§ 7. The controversial writers who distinguished themselves in this 
SDtory, encountered either the Jews^ or the worshippers ofidolgodSf or the 
irropters of the Christian doctrine and the founders of new sects, that is, 
16 ksretUs. With the Jews^ contended in particular Justin Martyr^ in his 
lalogue with Trypho ; and likewise TeriulUan ; but neither of them, in 
te best manner ; because they were not acquainted with the language and 
istory of the Hebrews, and did not duly consider the subject. The ^o- 
vu were assailed by those especially, who wrote Apologies for the 
hiistians ; as Aihenagorasy MeUto^ Quadratus, Milliades, Aristides, To- 
tm^ and Justin Martyr ; or who composed Addresses to the pagans ; as 
ukhj TertuUian, Clement^ and TheophUus of Antioch. All these vanquish- 
I paganism, and answered the calumnies cast upon the Christians, solid- 
' and dexterously ; but they were less able and successful in explain- 
]g the nature of the Christian religion, and in demonstrating its truth and 
.vine origin. At least, we perceive that much is wanting in the explana- 
His they give of Christian doctrines, and in the arguments they use in 
mfinnation of religious truth. Those who chastised the heretics, make 
numerous body ; but we have few of their writings left. The whole 
Mt of heretics were attacked by Irenesus in a work expressly against 
em ; by Clement in his Stromata ; and by Tertullian^ de Praescriptionibus 
kersus haereticos ; not to mention Justin Martyr, whose confutation of 
/em has been lost. Those who wrote against particular sects of heretics, 
would be tedious to enumerate ; besides, the works of most of them are 
H preserved. 

^ 8. In these disputants there was something more of ingenuousness and 
lid faith, than in those who undertook the support of truth in the follow- 
g centuries. For the convenient wiles of sophistry and the dishonourable 
tifiees of debate, had not yet gained admittance among Christians. Yet 
man of sound judgment who has due regard for truth, cannot extol them 
flily. Most of them lacked discernment, knowledge, application, good 
Tangement, and foroe. They often advance very flimsy arguments, and 
ich as are suited rather to embarrass the mind than to convince the un- 
)ntanding. One, laying aside the divine scriptures, from which all the 
eapons of religious controversy should be drawn, bids us consult the 
shops of those churches which were founded by apostles. Another, as 

contending about the title or the boundaries of lands in a court of law, 
ith an ill grace pleads prescription against his adversaries. A third imi- 
tes the sUly disputants among the Jews, who oflered as arguments the 
lystic powers of numbers and words.(4) Nor are those wholly in error, 
ho thmk that the vicious mode of disputing which afterwards obtained 
10 name of (BeonomUal, was sometimes used even in this century .(5) 

(4) Ezanmlet may be seen in Ja. Baa- 81. [To do, or to say anything, Kat* buc<H 

we, Histoire det Juifa, tome iii., p, 660, vofuav, or bucovofiiKuCt is to use deception 

A, or good policy, rather than fair honest deal- 

(6) it Simon, Histoire critique des prin- ing ; yet with good intentions, or for a good 

psoz Gommentateuit du N. T., cap. iL, p. end. See Suteer, Tbesaur. IScclesiast., torn. 
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§ 9. Tlie prmeipd ptiU of ftaetied idigioB or ncM^ 
by Justim Martyr^ or whoerer itwM thai eonpooad the fyiHU to Xmu 
and Stremusy found amongthe worka of Juatui. Othera tookuppai tka hr 
duUea in aet treatiaea. Thoa Clemmu JJmmdrmiu connpoaod tacUtt 
Cdumny^ Paiienee^ Contineneet and other Tirtma ; iridch nave not eictpal 
the ravagea of time. But the tracta of TMiMam on practicd dattei, 
namely, on CkastUy^ on FUglU from PerstiOum^ on FmHimg^ on TVsfri* 
eal EMkUUms^ on the DrtMstfr^mdk*^ on Prmywr^ Ac^ hare ooma saUjr 
to onr handa ; and woold be peruaed with greater pn^ were -it not w 
the gloomy and moroae apint which they erenrwhere breathe, and Ihi 
excesaively artificial and difficult style in which they are written. 

§^10. In what estimation theae and other ancient writera on Christim 
morala ought to be held, the learned are not aareed. Some hold thoa M. 
be the very beat guidea to true piety and a hSj life ; ochera, on the eaa- 
trary, think their precepta were the worat poaaible, and that the eanasflf 
practical religion could not be committed to wofae handa.(6) GompeHat 
judgea will decide the question for themselvea. To na it aopears tlm 
their writings contain many thinga excellent, well conaidered, and wil 
calculated to enkindle pioua emotiona ; but alao many thinga unduly iifHP> 
ous, and derived from the Stoic and Academic philoaophy ; many th^gi 
vague and indeterminate ; and many things poaitively nlae, and inconiii 
tent with the precepta of CkrisL If one deaervea the title €/[ a bad amlir 
in morals, who haa no just ideas of the proper boundariea and limitatioaaof 
Christian duties, nor clear and diatinct conceptiona of the different virtaat 
and vices, nor a perception of those general princi^ea to whidi raca^ 
rence should be had in all discussions respecting Ghriatian virtue, tad 
therefore very often talks at random, and blundera in expounding the di- 
vine laws ; though he may say many excellent thinga, and excite in 
considerable emotion ; then I can readily admit that in atrict troth, 
title belongs to many of the Father*. 

§ 1 1 . In this century there was admitted, with good intentiona no doiAt, 
yet most inconsiderately, a great error in regard to morala, and pemicioai 
to Christianity ; an error, which through all succeeding ages to our timet, 
has produced an infinity of mistakes and evils of varioua lunda. Jttms wt 
Saviour, prescribed one and the satne rule of life or duty to all hia diaci* 

ii., p. 459. See also note 11, cent, iil, pt Libmm Jo. BaibejrFtci, Lflrani, 1707, 41* 

iL, ch. iii. — TV.] Fassotdut excuaes the fiiUien ler the Cri- 

(6) On this t ubject in our day, the learned lowing opinions, chaiged upon them ts wh 

and ingenious Jo. Barbeyrac held a con- rors by Barbeyrac ; namely, thtt they eoa- 

troveny with RemigiuM Cellier, a Benedic- dcmned tokinff interest for moMy lotnad; 

tine monk. A history of the controversy, placed too high a yaJue on Tiigimtf, tnd le- 

with his own opinion of it, is given by J. r. counted celibacy a more holy state tfam nat- 

Buddeut, laagoge ad Thcologiam, lib. ii., rimony; forbid hasbtDds sleepily with thw 

cap. iv., ^ iv., p. 653, dec. Afterwards wives while pregnant ; deemed It annitaUt 

Barbeyrac published a more full defence of for clergymen to many, and eidnded horn 

the severe judgment he had passed upon the the ministry such as manned a Mcand tioM; 

fathers, under the title of Traitdde la Morale — commended a monastic life; mads tua 

des Pdres, Amsterdam, 1728, 4to, which is systems of duty, one for the mora petfcct, 

well worth reading by those who wish to in- and another for common ChristiaBS nA 

vestigate the subject; yet I think, he chargjes held it lawAil to persecute heretics with In 

the fathers with some faults, which msy easily and sword. Most of the other fealts ehamd 

be excused. [Liberahu FaifomMS, a Cath- on the fathers by Barbeyrmc, Fkummk 

olic, published an answer to Barbeyrac, in a maintains, should be cbuged woMy on Ihi 

Iiatin work, de morali Pfttrum doctiina, adv. beretica. — TV.] 
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pies. Bnt the Christian doctors, either by too great a desire of imitating 
the nations among whom they lived, or from a natural propensity to aos- 
terity and gloom, (a disease that many labour under in Syria, Egypt, and 
other provinces of the East), were induced to maintain that Christ had 
prescribed a twofold rule of holiness and virtue ; the one ordinary, the other 
extraordinary ; the one lower, the other higher ; the one for men of busi- 
ness, the other for persons of leisure, and such as desired higher glory in 
the future world. They therefore early divided all that had been taught 
them either in books or by tradition, respecting a Christian life and morals, 
into Precepts and Counsels. They gave the name of Precepts to those 
laws which were universally obligatory, or were enacted for all men of all 
descriptions ; but the Counsels pertained solely to those who aspire after 
superior holiness and a closer union with God. 

^ 12. There soon arose therefore a class of persons, who professed to 
stnve after that extraordinary and more eminent holiness, and who of 
coarse resolved to obey the Counsels of Christ, that they might have in- 
timate communion with God in this life, and might, on leaving the body, 
rise without impediment or difficulty to the celestial world. They sup- 
posed many things were forbidden to them, which were allowed to oth- 
er Christians ; such as wine, flesh, matrimony, and worldly busine8s.(7) 
They thought they must emaciate their bodies with watching, fasting, toil, 
snd hunger. They considered it a blessed thing to retire to desert places, 
and by severe meditation to abstract their minds from all external objects 
and whatever delights the senses. Both men and women imposed these 
severe restraints on themselves, with good intentions, I suppose, but set- 
ting a bad example, and greatly to the injury of the cause of Christianity. 
They were of course denominated Ascetics, ^nsdcuot, "^EkXsktoi, and also 
philosophers ; and they were distinguished from other Christians, not only 
by a different appellation, but by peculiarities of dress and demeanour.(8) 
Those who in this century embraced this austere mode of life, lived in- 
deed only for themselves, but they did not withdraw themselves altogether 
from the society and converse of men. But in process of time, persons 
of this description at first retired into deserts, and afterwards formed them- 
selves into associations, after the manner of the Essenes and Therapeutae. 

§ 13. The causes of this institution are at hand. First, the Christians 
did not like to appear inferior to the Greeks^ the Romans, and the other 
people ; among whom there were many philosophers and sages, who were 
distinguished from the vulgar by their dress and their whole mode of life, 
and who were held in high honour. Now among these philosophers, (as 
is well known), none better pleased the Christians than the Platonists and 
Pythagoreans ; who are known to have recommended two modes of living, 
the one for philosophers who wished to excel others in virtue, and the 
other for people engaged in the common affairs of life.(9) The Plato- 
nists prescribed the foUowing rule for philosophers : The mind of a wise 

(7) AihenagoriM, .\pologia pro Christian- (9) They made a distinction between liv- 
b, cap. 28, p. 129, cd. Oxon., and others. ing according to nature, l^yv Kara ^aiv, and 

(8) See C. Salnuuius, Comment, in Ter- living al»ove nature, Cyv vTr^p <^aiv. See 
tnllian. de Pallio, p. 7, 8, [Sam. Dcyling, Aeneas Gazaeus, in Tbeophrasto, p. S9, ed. 
Ezercit. de Ascetis Vet. in Observ. Sacr., Barthii. X^e fonner was the role for all 
L iii., and Jot. Bingham, Antiq. Ecclos., men ; the latter, only for philotophen who 
vol. iii., p. 3, dec. — Schl.} aimed at perfect virtue. 

Vol- L— R 
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man most be withdrawn, as far as possible, from the contagions iniii 
ence of the body. And as the oppressive load of the body and social ii^ 
tercourse are most adverse to this design, therefore all sensual giatiiica* 
tions are to be avoided ; the body is to be sustained, or rather mortififldi 
with coarse and slender jfare ^ solitude is to be sought for ; and the mind 
is to be self-collected, and absorbed in contemplation, so as to be detadh 
ed as much as possible from the body. (10) Whoever lives in this manner, 
shall in the present life have converse with God ; and, when freed from 
the load of the body, shall ascend without delay to the celestial mansioDs, 
and shall not need, like the souls of other men, to undergo a puigatioD. 
The grounds of this system lay in the peculiar sentiments entertained bj 
this sect of philosophers and by their friends, respecting the soul, demons^ 
matter, and the universe. And as these sentiments were embraced by the 
Christian philosophers, the necessary consequences of them were of conne 
to be adopted also. 

^14. What is here stated will excite less surprise, if it be remember- 
ed, that Egypt was the land where this mode of life had its origin. For 
that country, from some law of nature, has always produced a greater 
number of gloomy and hypochondriac or melancholy persons than anj 
other ;(il) and it still does so. Here it was that long before the Savioui'a 
birth, not only the Essenes and Therapeutaej — those Jewish sects, com- 
posed of persons affected with a morbid melancholy, or rather partiallj 
deranged, — had their chief residence ; but many others also, that tbey 
might better please the gods, withdrew themselves as by the instinct of 
nature from commerce with men and from all the pleasures of life.(18) 
From Egypt, this mode of life passed into Syria and the neighbouring cooih 
tries, which in like manner always abounded with unsociable and austere 
individuals :( 13) and from the East it was at last introduced among the 
nations of Europe. Hence the numerous maladies which still deform the 
Christian world ; hence the celibacy of the clergy ; hence the niunerous 
herds of monks ; hence the two species of life, the theoretical and mystical; 
hence the many other things of a like nature, which we shall have occa« 
sion to mention in the progress of our work. 

§ 15. To this great error of the Christians may be added another, not 
indeed of equal extent, but a pernicious one and productive of many evils. 
The Platonists and Pythagoreans deemed it not only lawful but commend- 
able to deceive and to lie, for the sake of truth and piety.n4) The Jews 
living in Egypt, learned from them this sentiment before the Christian era* 
as appears from many proofs. And from both, this vice early spread among 
the Christians. Of this no one will doubt, who calls to mind the numerous 
forgeries of books under the names of eminent men, the Sibylline ver8es,(l5) 

(10) Consult here, by all means, that most Exhortatione castitatis, cap. 13. Athanati- 
distinguished Platonist, Parphijry, irepii urro- wjr, Vita Antonii. 0pp., torn, ii., p. 463. 
Xnc* or. on Ahstirunce from flesh, lib. i., ^ (1.3) Jo. Chardin, Voyages in Pene, 
87 and 41, p. 22, 34, where he formally lays tome iv., p. 197, ed Amsterd., 1735, 4ta 
down rules for these duties of a philosopher. (14) [Mosheim, on this subject, in hi» 

(11) See Bened. MaiUet, Description de Comment, de llcb. Christ., &c., p. 231, w 
TEgypte, tome ii., p. 67, &c., Paris, 1736, fcrs us to his Diss, de turbaU per recentiora* 
*to. Platonicas ecclesia, ^41, &c. — TV.] 

(12) Herodotus, Historiar., 1. ii., p. 104, (16) [Concerning the Sibylline Terso#« 
ed. GroDOT. EpiphaniuSf Expos, fidei, 4 which were composed about A.D. 133, ^* 
11, 0pp., torn, ii., p. 1092. Tertullian, de A. Fabricius has treated largely, Bibliod^- 
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■nd other similar trash,(16) a large mass of which appeared in this and 
the following centuries. I would not say that the orthodox Christians 
forged all the books of this character ; on the contrary, it is probable that 
the greater part of them originated from the founders of the Gnostic sects. 
Yet that the Christians who were free from heterodox views were not 
wholly free from this fault, is too clear to be denied. 

^ 16. The more the boundaries of tlie church were enlarged, the great- 
er the number of vicious and bad men who thrust themselves into it ; as 
may be proved by the many complaints and censures of the writers of this 
age. The well-known custom of excluding transgressors from the commu. 
nion* was a barrier against the more flagrant and notorious crimes. Of all 
sins, those accounted the most heinous and the greatest, were these three, 
murder J idolatry, and adultery ; which terms, however, must here be under- 
stood in the broadest sense. Those guilty of these crimes, were in many 
churches cut off for ever from communion ; in other churches, they were 
received back after a long, severe, and painful probation.(17) 

§ 17. It is worthy of particular notice, that this custom of excluding bad 
characters from the society of Christians, and of not receiving them back 
except upon full proof of reformation, was at first a simple process, or at- 
tended with very little formality ; but by degrees, the regulations for it 
were greatly amplified and deformed by many rites borrowed especially 
'rom the discipline of the pagan mysteries.(18) That it was proper for 
he Christian bishops to increase the restraints upon the licentiousness of 
ransgression, will be readily granted by all who consider the circumstances 
if those times. But whether it was for the advantage of Christianity, to 
x>rrow rules for this salutary ordinance from the enemies of the truth, and 
has to consecrate, as it were, a part of the pagan superstition, many per- 

jiaca, torn. i. The latest editor of the Hist. EccIcb. Sec Moskeim, do Rebtit 
renes, is Servat. GaUuenSy who has cor- Christ., <&c., p. 230. See also the refer- 
ectcd the text, and added copious notes, ences in Gicselcr^s Text-book, by Cunmng' 
^msterd., 1689, 4to. He has subjoined the ham^ vol. i., p. 99, note 4. — Tr.] 
if agio Oracles ascribed to Zoroaster and (16) [That the books now circulated under 
»tiier8 ; in which arc many things of Chris- the name of Hermes , and particularly the 
ian origin. That the Sibylline verses were one called Pcemander, were a Christian for- 
abrioated by some Christian, in order to gery, was first shown by Is. Casaubon, Ex- 
irin^ idolaters to believe in the truth of ercit. 1, in Baronium, ^ 18, p. 54, and aftor- 
Dhnatianity, has been well shown by Dav, wards by H. Conringitis, Beausobre, Cud- 
Blondellt among others ; and with a very worth, Warburtoriy and many others. Some 
ew exceptions, there is no learned man at however, supi)ose the books were originally 
;he present day, who thinks otherwise, composed by Platonists ; and afterwards in- 
BtondeiCs work which is in French, was terpolated and corrupted by some Christian, 
first published under the title : Des Sibylles See Mosheim, de Reb. Christ., p. 230. — TV.] 
celebr^es tant par TAntiquite payennc, quo (17) In this manner I think, we may rec- 
pai les saints P^res, Charenton, 1649, 4to. oncile the different opinions of learned mcQ 
Tyto years after, the title was changed ; on this subject. See Jo. Morin, de Disci- 
doubtless to allure purcliasers ; Traitc, dcla plina pcenitentiie, lib. ix., cap. 19, p. 670, 
Citaocc des Peres touchant TEtat des anics &c. Ja. Sirmond, Historia pcenitentia pub- 
tpves ccttc vie, &,c., a Toccasion de TEcrit lies, cap. i., 0pp., tom. iv., p. 323, and the 
•ttribuc auz Sibelles, Charenton, 1651, 4to. recent Dissertation of Jo. Aug. Orsi, de 
—That the pagans were indignant at this Criminum capitalium per tria priora sscula 
^g«y, which they attributed to the Chris- absolutione, Mediolani, 1730, 4to. 
j^ Appears from Origen, contra Celsum, (18) See Jo. Alb. Fabricitu, Bibliogn- 
■*• ''•• p. 272, cd Spencer ; Laclantius, In- phi» Antiquarie, p. 397. Jo. Morin^ de 
^t, Divinor., 1. iv., c. 14 ; and Constantine Pcenitentia, lib. i., cap. 16, 16, dec. 
•* Great, Oiatio ad Sanctos, in Euseb., 
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SODS Tery justly call in question. The more candid will appreciate the 
good intention of those who introduced this sort of rules and cereiDoni«; 
ail beyond this they will ascribe to human weakness. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF CIREMOmES. 

^ 1. Ceremonies much Increased. — ^ 2. Reasons; I. Desire to enlarge the ChunL— 
^ 3. II. Hope that they would silence Calumnies. — ^ 4. III. Abuse of Jewish Tenni. 

6. IV. Imitation of the Pagan Mysteries.—^ 6. V. Mode of Instructing by Syniboli. 

— ^ 7. VI. Habits of the ConverU. — ^ 8. The Assemblies for Worship.--^ 9. Con- 
tests about the Time for Easter. — ^ 10. Their Importance. — 1 1. The Asiatics and thi 
Romans, the principal Parties. — ^ 13. Celebration of the Lord's Supper. — ^ 13. Baptim. 

^ 1. It is certain that to religious worship, both public and private, many 
rites were added, without necessity and to the great offence of sober and 
good men.(l) The principal cause of this, I readily look for in the pe^ 
▼ersene^ of mankind, who are more delighted with the pomp and splen- 
dour of external forms and pageantry, than with the true devotion of the 
heart, and who despise whatever does not gratify their eyes and ears. (2) 
But other and additional causes may be mentioned, which, though they 
suppose no bad design, yet clearly betray indiscretion. 

§ 2. Firsts there is good reason to suppose that the Christian bishops 
purposely multiplied sacred rites for the sake of rendering the Jews and 
the pagans more friendly to them. For both these classes had been ac- 
customed to numerous and splendid ceremonies from their infancy, and had 
made no question of their constituting an essential part of religion. And 
hence, when they saw the new religion to be destitute of such ceremonies, 
they thought it too simple, and therefore despised it. To obviate this ob- 
jection, the rulers of the Christian churches deemed it proper for them to 
be more formal and splendid in their public worship.(3) 

(1) Tertulliarif Liber de creatione, 0pp., ritum rulgus in simulacronim cultus errors 
p. 792, &c. perinancrct — pcrmisit eis, ut in memoriam 

(2) [To illustrate the influence of splendid ac rocordationem sanctorum martyrum sese 
ceremonies on mankind, Dr. Machine here oblectarcnt et in Ictitiam cffunderentur, quod 
states ; that, *' The late Lord Rolinghroke^ rucccssu teinporis aliquando futurum essct, 
being present at the elcvaiion of the host in ut sua sponte ad honestiorcm et accuratio- 
the Cathedral at Paris, expressed to a noble- rem vitae rationem transircnt. — When Greg- 
man who stood near him, his surprise that ory perceived, that the ignorant and simple 
the king of France should commit the pur- multitude persisted in their idolatiy, on ac- 
formance of such an august and striking ccr- count of the sensitive pleasures and delights 
omony to any subject.' —Tr.] it alForded — he allowed them in celebrating 

(3) It will not bo unsuitable to transcribe the memory of the holy martyrs, to indulge 
here, a very apposite passage, which I acci- themselves, and give a loose to pleasure, (i. 
dentally met with, in Gregory Nyssen's hfe o., as tlie thing itself, and both what pro- 
of Gregory ThaumaturguSt in the Works of cedes and what follows, place beyond all 
Thaumaturgus, as published by VossiuSt p. controversy, he allowed them at the sepol- 
312, who gives the Latin only : Cum ani- chres of the martyrs on their feast days, to 
madvertisset, (6re/?^onti«),quodobcorporeas dance, to use sports, to indulge conviviality, 
delectationos et voluptates simplex et impe- and to do all things that the worshippcra of 
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§ 8. Secondly, the simplicity of the worship which Christians offered to 
the Deity, had given occasion to certain calumnies, maintained both by 
the Jews and the pagan priests. The Christians were pronounced Athe^ 
ists^ because they were destitute of temples, altars, victims, priests, and 
ill that pomp, in which the vulgar suppose the essence of religion to con- 
ust. For unenlightened persons are prone to estimate religion by what 
meets their eyes. To silence this accusation, the Christian doctors Uiought 
iiey must introduce some external rites, which would strike the senses of 
people ; so that they could maintain that they really had all those things 
)f which Christians were charged with being destitute, though under dif- 
*erent forms. 

§ 4. Thirdly, it is well known, that in the books of the New Testa- 
nent, various parts of the Christian religion are expressed in terms bor- 
lowed from the Jewish laws, or are represented as in some measure par- 
dlel with the Mosaic rites. This language, the Christian doctors and wri- 
etB not only imitated, but extended still farther ; and in this there was lit- 
le to censure. But in process of time, either from inconsideration or from 
gnorance, or from motives of policy, the majority decided that such phra- 
leology was not figurative, but accordant with the nature of the things, and 
o be understood in its proper sense. The bishops were at first innocent- 
y called high priests, and the presbyters, priests, and the deacons, Levites, 
3at in a little time, those to whom these titles were given abused them ; 
ind maintained that they had the same rank and dignity, and possessed the 
tame rights and privileges with those who bore these titles under the Mo- 
laic dispensation. Hence the origin of first fruits, and next of tithes ; 
lence the splendid garments, and many other things. In like manner, the 
^mparison of the Christian oblations with the Jewish victims and sacri' 
Ices, produced many unnecessary rites ; and in time corrupted essentially 
he doctrine of the Lord's supper, which, ere they were aware of it, was 
;onverted into a sacrifice. 

§ 5. Fourthly, among the Greeks and the people of the East nothing was 
leld more sacred than what were called the Mysteries. This circumstance 
ed the Christians, in order to impart dignity to their religion, to say, that 
hey also had similar mysteries, or certain holy rites concealed from the 
rulgar ; and they not only applied the terms used in the pagan mysteries to 
he Christian institutions, particularly baptism and the Lord's supper ; but 
hey gradually introduced also the rites which were designated by those 
erm8.(4) This practice originated in the eastern provinces ; and thence, 
lAer the times of Adrian, (who first introduced the Grecian mysteriea 
unong the Latins),(5) it spread among the Christians of the West. A 

AnAa were accuatomed to do in their templet, ed. Obrechti. [ Spariitm speaks only of the 

m their festival days), hoping, that in pro- £/eu«tntan Mysteries, into which iidnaii was 

:esa of time, they would spontaneously initiated at Athens. These, it may be, that 

;ome over to a more becoming and more Adrian first introduced among the Latins ; 

xnrect manner of life. yet he was not the first Roman initiated in 

(4) Examples an given by Is. CoMaubon, them. — That some Mysteries had before this 

EZxeicit. zvi., in Annales Baronii, p. 388. time, been introduced into the Roman woi^ 

To. ToUins, Insignibus itineris ItaUci, notes ship, appears from the Enistles of Cicero to 

I. 161, 163. Ez, Sp^Mkeintj Notes to his Atticus, 1. v., 21, end; lib. vi., 1, end; L 

branch translation of Julianas CaBsars, p. zt., 25. Gronomus indeed understands 

133, 134. Dav. Clarkson, Discourse on these (mysteria Romana) to be the worship 

Utuigies, p. 36, 42, 43, and others. of the goddess Bona Dea. See his Obeerv., 

(6) Spartianus, Hadrian, c. 13, p. 15, I iv., c. 9. Bat on this wonhip, no male 
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large part therefore of the Christian observances and institutions, even in 
this century, had the aspect of the pagan mysteries. 

§ 6. Fifthly^ many ceremonies took their rise from the custom of the 
Egyptians and of almost all the eastern nations, of conveying instruction 
by images, actions^ and sensible signs and emblems. The Christian doc- 
tors, therefore, thought it would be advantageous to the cause of Christian- 
ity to place the truths which are necessary to be known in order to salva- 
tion, as it were before the eyes of the unreflecting multitude, who with dif- 
ficulty contemplate abstract truths. The new converts were to be taught, 
that those are born again, who are initiated by baptism into the Christian 
worship, and that they ought to exhibit in their conduct the innocence of 
little infants ; and therefore milk and honey, the common food of infants, 
was administered to them. Those who obtained admission to the king- 
dom of Christ, from being the servants of the devil, became the Lord's 
freed men ; and, like newly enlisted soldiers, swore to obey their com- 
mander. And to signify this, certain rites were borrowed from military 
usages, and from the forms of mannmission.(6) 

§ 7. Lastly, not to be tedious ; whoever considers that the Christians 
were collected from among the Jews and from the pagan nations who 
were accustomed from their earliest years to various ceremonies and su- 
perstitious rites, and that the habits of early life are very hard to be laid 
aside ; will perceive, that it would have been little short of a miracle, if 
nothing corrupt and debasing had found its way into the Christian church. 
For example ; nearly all the people of the East, before the Christian era, 
were accustomed to worship with their faces directed towards the sun 
rising. For they all believed that God — whom they supposed to resem- 
ble light, or rather to be light, and whom thoy limited as to place, — had 
his residence in that part of the heavens where the sun rises. When they 
became Christians they rejected indeed the erroneous belief; but the cus- 
tom that originated from it, and which was very ancient and universally 
prevalent, they retained. Nor to this hour, has it been wholly laid aside. 
From the same cause originated many Jewish rites, which are still reli- 
giously maintained by many Christians, and especially by those who live 
in eastern countries. (7) 

§ 8. The rites themselves, I shall state only summarily ; for this ex- 
tensive subject deserves to be considered by itself, and can not be fully 
discussed in the narrow limits of our work. The Christians assembled 
for the worship of God in private dwelling-houses, in caves, and in the places 
where the dead were buried. They met on the first day of the week ; 
and here and there, also on the seventh day, which was the Jewish Sab- 
bath. Most of them likewise held sacred the fourth and sixth, the former 
being the day on which our Saviour was betrayed, and the latter that on 
which he was crucified. The hours of the day allotted to these meetings, 

person might attend ; and I see not why Ci- ad S. Baptismum translatis, Altdorf, 1738, 

eero should inquire so particularly of his and J. G. Zentfrrav't Diss, at Jena, under 

friend, (as he does), about the time of these Dr. Walch, 1749, dc Ritibus Baptismalibus 

mysteries, if they were nothing but the wor- sapcnli sccundi. — 5c A/.] 
•hip of a deity, in which none but fenudtt (7) See Jo. Spmeer, do Legibus ritualibus 

ever bore any iMurt.— ScA/.] Ebraeor. Prolegom., p. 9, cd. Cantab., and 

(6) See Earn. MerUly Observations, lib. all those who have explained the rites aiid 

iii., cap. iii. [C. G. Schwarts, Diss, de rit- usages of the OrienUl Chriatians. 
ibos quibusdam formalitque a mannmisaione 
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▼mrled according to times and circumstances ; very many of them could 
assemble only in the evening, or in the morning before the dawn of day. 
When the Christians were assembled, prayers were recited ; (the purport 
of which, TertuUian gives us) ;(8) the noly scriptures were read ;(0) short 
discourses on Christian duties were addressed to the people ; hymns were 
sung ; and at last, the LonTs supper and the love-feasts were celebrated^ 
the oblations of the people affording them the materials. (10) 

§ 9. The Christians of this century consecrated anniversary festivals, 
in memory of the Saviour's death and resurrection, and of the descent of 
the Holy Spirit upon the apostles. The day in remembrance of Chrisfs 
dying and expiating the sins of men, was called the Passover or Easter^ 
rPofcAa), because they supposed that Christ was crucified on the same 
aay in which the Jews kept their Passover, But in observing this festi- 
val, the Christians of Asia Minor differed from other Christians, and espe- 
cially from those of Home. Both fasted on what was called the great 
wDeekf that on which Christ died ;* and in remembrance of the last supper 
of our Saviour, they held a sacred feast or ate the paschal lamb, just as the 
Jews did ; which feast, as well as the time of Chrtst*s death, they denom- 
inated the Passover or Easter. Now the Asiatic Christians held their pas- 
chal feasts on the fourteenth day, or full moon, of the first Jewish month, 
which was the very time on which the Jews ate their Passover ; and on 
the third day after this supper they kept the memorial of ChrisCs triumph 

• 

(8) TertuUian^ Apolo<roticum, cap. 39. prosperous and willing, give what they 

(9) [That other religious books, besides choose, each according to his own pleasure ; 
the canonical scriptures, were read in several and what is collected, is deposited with the 
churches, appears from Eusebius, Hist. "Ec- President ; and he carefully relieves the or- 
cles., lib. iv., 23, and iii., 3, who informs us, phans and widows, and those who from sick- 
that the first Epistle of Clement, and that of ncss or other causes arc needy, and also those 
SotcTj bishops of Rome, were publicly read in in prison, and the strangers that are residing 
the church of Corinth ; as was the Shepherd with us, and in short, ul that have need of 
of HermoM, in very many churches — TV.] help. We all commonly hold our assembliee 

(10) [Pliny, (Epistolar., I. x., cp. 97), on Sunday, because it is the Jirst day on 
ives some account of the public worship of which God converted the darkness and mat- 
tie Christians, in the beginning of this ccn- ter, and framed the world ; and Jesus Christ 

tury : and Jut tin Martyr^ near the close of our Saviour, on the same day, arose from the 

that Apology which he presented to Antoni- dead.*' — Justiji makes no mention here of 

nus Pius, A.D. 150, gives the following more sijiging, as a part of the public worship of 

foil and authentic account: **0n the day Christians. But P/my in his Epistle aasuree 

which is called Sunday, all, whether dwelling us ; " Quod essent soliti sUto die ante lucem 

in the towns or in the villages, hold meet- convenire ; carmenque Christo, quasi Deo, 

iogs ; and the Memoires {airofivfjfwvevfiaTa) dicere tecum invicem :" and both the N. 

of the apostles, and the writings of the Testament, and all antiquity, recognise ling- 

prophetSy are read, as much as the time will ing as a part of Christian worship. — TV.] 
permit ; then, the reader closing, the Presi- * [Dr. Mosheim seems to say, that all 

dent in a speech, exhorts and excites to an Christians agreed in observing the entire 

imitation of those excellent examples ; then week preceding Easter Sunday as a fiut 

we all rise, and pour forth united prayers ; But there was in fact great diversity among 

and when we close our prayer, as was before them. For Jrnueu^, in his Epistle to Ktelor, 

■aid, bread is brought forward, and wine, and bp. of Rome, (quoted by Eusebius, H. E., 

water ; and the President utters prayers and y. 24), says expressly : ** There is dispute 

thank4pving8, according to his ability, {b<nf not only respecting the day, but also respect- 

dwafiic dinv)t and the people respond, by ing the /arm (f tdtff) of the feast. For some 

saying amen ; and a distribution and parti- think they ought to fast one day, others two 

cipation of the things blessed, takes place to days, others still more, and some limit their 

each one present, and to those absent, it is fast to twenty-four hours diurnal and noctop- 

sent l^ the Deacons. And those who are nal'* See Ko^iiM, notes in locam.«7V.] 



giv« 
the 
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over death, or of his reetirrection. This custom, they said they hid re- 
ceiTed from the apostles John and Philip ; and they moreoTer supported 
it by the example of Christ himself, who celebrated his paschal feast, it 
the same time with the Jews. But the other Christians put off theii 
Passover, that is, their paschal feast, until the evening preceding the festal 
day sacred to Christ^s resurrection, [or Saturday evening], and thus con- 
nected the memorial of ChrisCs death, with that of his resurrection. And 
they cited Peter and Paul as authors of their custom. 

^ 10. The Asiatic custom of celebrating Easter, had two great incoD- 
veniences, which appeared intolerable to the other Christians, and e^ 
cially to the Romans. First, by holding their sacred feasts on the very 
day, on which they supposed Christ ate the paschal lamb with his disci- 
ples, they interrupted the fast of the great week ; which appeared to die 
other Cluristians to fall little short of a crime. Again, as they always 
kept the memorial of ChrisCs rising from the dead, on the third day after 
their paschal supper, it unavoidably happened, that they more commonly 
kept, on some other day of the week than the first or Sunday, called the 
Lord's day, the festival of Chrisfs resurrection, which in afler times wu 
called and is now called the Passover or Easter. Now the greater pan of 
the Christians deemed it wrong to consecrate any other day than the 
Lord*8 day, in remembrance of Christ^s resurrection. Hence great con- 
tention frequently arose from this difference between the Asiatic and the 
other Christians. In the reign of Antoninus Pius, about the middle of 
this century, Anicetus bishop of Rome, and Polycarp bishop of Smyrna, 
investigated this subject with great care at Rome. But the Asiatics 
could not be induced by any considerations, to give up their custom, which 
they believed to be handed down to them from St, John,(\\) 

§ 11. Near the close of the century, Victor bishop of Rome, was of 
opinion that the Asiatic Christians ought to be compelled by laws and de- 
crees, to follow the rule adopted by the greater part of the Christian world. 
Accordingly, after ascertaining the opinions of foreign bishops, he sent an 
imperious letter to the Asiatic bishops admonishing them to follow the 
example of other Christians in observing Easter. They replied with 
spirit, by Polycrates bishop of Ephesus, that they would not depart from 
the holy institution of their ancestors. Irritated by this decision, Victor 
excluded them from his communion, and from that of his church, (not 
from that of the universal church, which he had not power to do), that is, 
he pronounced them unworthy to be called his brethren. The progress 
of this schism was checked by IrencBus bishop of Lyons, in letters wisely 
composed, which he directed to Victor and others, and by the Asiatic bish- 
ops, who wrote a long letter in their own justification. And thus both par- 
ties retained their respective customs, until the council of Nice, in the 
fourth century, abrogated the Asiatic usages.(12) 

(11) Eutebiutf Hist. Eccles., lib. iv., c. he treats of the controversy indeed, but he 

14, and 1. ▼., c. 24. misunderstood the precise subject of it — 

(13) What is here stated briefly, is more The venerable HenmamCt tract on this con- 
fully explained in my Comment, de Rebus trovcrsy, is republished in the Siflloge of hit 
Christianor. ante Constantinum M., p. 436, minor works. — [Dr. Mosheim thinks the true 
&c. I there said, p. 439, that Peter Faydit statement of this controversy is that which 
Mw the mistake in the common accounts of he has given ; and that many writers have 
this controversy. But my memory failed mistaken the points at issue, from not di»- 
me. On consulting the book, 1 find, that tinguishing between the ancient and the 
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§ 12. When the Christians celebrated the Lord's supper, which they 
were accustomed to do chiefly on Sundays, they consecrated a part of the 
bread and wine of the oblations, by certain prayers pronounced by the 
president, the bishop of the congregation. The wine was mixed with 
water, and the bread was' divided into small pieces. Portions of the con- 
secrated bread and wine were commonly sent to the absent and the sick« 
in testimony of fraternal affection towards them.(13) There is much evi- 
dence that this most holy rite was regarded as very necessary to the attain- 
ment of salvation : and 1 therefore dare not accuse of error, those who be- 
lieve that the sacred supper was, in this century, given to infants.(14) 
Of the love-feasts^ the notice before given, may be sufficient. 

§ 13. Twice a year, namely, at Easter and WhitsuntideJ(\G) {Paseha* 
tis et Pentecostis diebus), baptism was publicly administered by the bishop^ 
or by ike presbyters acting by his command and authority. The candidates 
for it were immersed wholly in water, with invocation of the sacred Trin- 
ity, according to the Saviour's precept, after they had repeated what they 
called the Creed, (Symbolum), and had renounced all their sins and trans- 
gressions, and especially the devil and his pomp. The baptized were 
signed with the cross, anointed, commended to God by prayer and impo- 
sition of hands, and finally directed to taste some milk and honey.(16) 
The reasons for these ceremonies, must be sought in what has already 
been said respecting the causes of the ceremonies. Adults were to pre- 
pare their minds expressly, by prayers, fasting, and other devotional exer- 
cises. Sponsors or godfathers were, as I apprehend, first employed for 
idults, and afterwards for children likewise. (17) 

nore modern application of the tenn Pass- second Apology^ towards the conclusion. 

mer or Easter. — Sec EusebiuSf H. E., v., "In what manner we dedicate ourselves to 

;. 33, 34. SocraUt, H. E., v., c. 22. A, God, after being renewed by Chritl, we will 

yeander, Kirchcngesch., pt. ii., p. 517, <Slc. now explain ; lest by omitting this, we should 

H. PridrauXt Connexions, pt. ii., b. v., ann. seem to dissemble in our statement. Those 

162. Adr. BailUt t HiBloxre dcB Festes, p. whobclicvo and are persuaded, that the things 

^, 6lc. — Tr.] we teach and inculcate are true, and who 

( 13) See Henry RixneVj de Ritibus vete- profess ability thus to bvc, are directed to 
nm Christianor. circa Eucharistiam, p. 155, pray, with fasting, and to ask of God the 
kc., [and the quotation from Justin Martyr, forgiveness of their former sins ; we also 
Q note 10 of this chapter. — TV.] fasting and praying with them. Then we 

(14) See Jo. Fr. Mayer, Diss, de euchar conduct them to a place where there is 
istia infantum ; and Peter Zornius, Histo- water ; and they are regenerated [baptized], 
ia eocharistisB infantum, Berol., 1736, 8vo. in the manner in which we have been re- 

(15) See H^. Wall, History of infant generated [baptized] ; for they receive a 
)ap(i«n, vol. i., p. 277, 279, of the Latin washing with water, in the name of the 
•ditionby iScA/o««tfr; J(tw. rfcec(mi£5, deRiti- Father of all, the Lord God, and of our 
pQs baptismi, Paris, 1618, 8vo. Saviour, Jesus Christ, and of the Holy 

(16) See especially, Tertuliiati, de Bap- Spirit. For Christ said ; Except ye be re- 
Lsnao, [and respecting the honey and milk, generated, ye shall not enter into the hin^' 
rerlullian, de Corona, c. 3; and Clemens dom of heaven." — ** This washing is likewise 
ilex., Paedag., 1. i., c. 6. — Schl.] called illumination; because the minds of 

(17) See Ger. van Mastricht, de Susccp- those who have learned these thinss, are en- 
xibus infantium ex baptismo, edit. 2d, lightened. And whoever is enlicntened, is 
'rankf., 1727, 4to. He thinks sponsors were washed in the name of Jesus Christ, who 
■ed for children, and not for adulu ; p. 15. was crucified under Pontius Pilate ; and in 
\ee also W. Wall, Hist, of infant Baptism, the name of the Holy Spirit, who by the 
ol. I, p. 69, 474, dec. — [The manner of prophets foretold all that relates to Christ." 
•ceivinff new converts into the churches, — " And after thus washing the convinced 
bout the year 150, is thus minutely de- and consenting person, we conduct him to 
cribed by Justin Martyr, in his (so call^) where the brethren as we call them are aa- 

VoL. L— S 
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CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF RELI0I0U8 SEPARATIONS OR HERESIES. 

4 ] . Diicord among the Jewish Christians.—-^ 2. Hence the Nazareans and Ebionitct.— 
4 3. llieir Impiety. — <f 4. The Sects originating from the Oriental Philosophr.— ^ &• 
Elxai and Elcesaites.— 4 A- Satominus ; his EztraTagancet. — ^ 7. Cerdo m MucioD. 
— 4 8. Bardesanes. — ^ 9. Tatian and the Encratitea. — ^ 10. Peculiar SentimenuofiiiB 
Egyptian Gnostics. — ^ 11. Basilides. — ^ 12. His Enormities. — ^ 13. His Moral Priui- 
ples. — 4 1^- Carpocrates. — 4 !&• Valentinus. — 4 l^- His Extravagances. — ^ 17. Vtri- 
OU8 Sects of Valentinians. — 4 1^* The minor Sects of Valentinians. — 4 19< Tlie Ophites. 
— 4 ^- Monarchians and Patripassians. — 4 SI* Theodotus, Artemon. — 4 22. He^Ilqg^ 
nes. — 4 23. llie illiterate Sects. Montanut. — 4 M* The Success of Montanui, lod 
hit Doctrine. 

^ 1. Amono the Christian sects that arose in this century, the first place 
is due to those Jewish Christians, whose zed for the Mosaic law serered 
them from the other believers in Christ. (I) The rise of this sect took 
place in the reign of Adrian. For, when this emperor had wholly destroyed 
Jerusalem a second time, and had enacted severe laws against the Jews, the 
greater part of the Christians living in Palestine, that they might not be 
confounded with Jews as they had been, laid aside the Mosaic ceremonies, 
and chose one Mark, who was a foreigner and not a Jew, for their bishop 
This procedure was very offensive to those among them, whose attach- 
ment to the Mosaic rites was too strong to be eradicated. They therefore 
separated from their brethren, and formed a distinct society in Peraea, a 
part of Palestine, and in the neighbouring regions ; and among them, the 
Mosaic law retained all its dignity imimpaired.(2) 

scmblcd ; and thertr offer our united suppli- j>artake of the bread and the wine and water, 

cations, with earnestness, both for ourselves over which thanks were given : and to tho«0 

and for the enlightened |>en»on, and for all not present, the Deacons carry it. And tlu* 

others every where ; that we may conduct food is called by us the Eucharist ; which ^^ 

ourselves as becomes those who have re- is unlawful for any one to partake of, unlc** 

ccived the truth, and by our deeds prove he believes the things taught by us to 1>* 

ourselves good citizens, and obsen'ers of true, and has l»een washed with the washif^ 

what is commanded us ; so that we may be for the remission of sins in regeneration, a^' 

saved with an eternal salvation. And on lives accord mg to what CAru/ has taught'^ 

ending our prayers, we salute each other — Tr.] 

with a kiss. Then, tliero is placed before (1) [The orisrin, names, and diversity ^ 

the President of the brelhren. bread, and a opinion, of this class of sects, arc well iU\C^ 

cup of water ond wine ; which he taking, by A. NramUr, Kirchengesch., vol. i., pa-^ 

otters praise and ^lory to the Father of all, ii., p. 603-626. — Tr] 
through the name of the Son and of the («) See Sitlpithis Sererus, Historia sacr^ 

Holy Spirit, and gives thanks at great length, 1. ii , c. 31, p. U15, iVc, [p. 381, ed. Homi " 

that such blessings are vouchsafed us ; and 1647. He says : ** Adrian stationed a r^ 

when he ends the prayers and tl\p thanks- giment of soldiers as a constant guard, t '^ 

giving, all the people present respond, amen, prevent all Jews from entering Jerusalem 

Now the word amen^ in the Hebrew tongue, vhich vas adtantafrcoxis to the ChristiMS^ 

signifies so be it. And after the President faith ; because^ at that time, nearli/ aJl [th^ 

has given thanks, and all the people have ut- Jewish Christians] believed in Christ «-^ 

tered the response, those whom we call God, yet with an observance of the Law,**'-^^ 

Deacons, distribute to every one present, to Tr,] 
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§ 2. This body of people who would unite Moses and Christy was again 
ivided into two classes, differing widely in their opinions and customs, the 
Tazareans and the Ebionites. The former are not reckoned, by the an- 
ient Christians, among heretics ;(3) but the latter are placed among those 
sets which subverted the foundations of religion. Both sects used a his- 
try of Christ or a Gospel, which was different from our Gospels.(4) The 
ord Nazarean was not the name of a sect, but was equivalent to the word 
■hristian. For those who bore the title of Christians among the Greeks, 
ere among tho Jews called Nazareans ; and they did not esteem it a 
ime of disgrace. Those who after their separation from their brethren, 
stained this original name imposed on the disciples of Christ by the 
5W8, believed Christ to be bom of a virgin, and to be in some way united 
'ith the divine nature. And although they would not discard the ceremo- 
ies prescribed by Moses, yet they would not obtrude them upon the Gen- 
ie Christians. They moreover rejected the additions to the Mosaic 
tual, made by the doctors of the law and by the Pharisees.(5) It is 
lerefore easy to see, why the other Christians in general judged more 
kvourably of them. 

§ 3. Whether the Ebionites derived their name from a man [called 
iSian], or were so denominated on account of their poverty either in re- 
urd to property or sentiment, is uncertain.(6) But they were much worse 
lan the Nazareans. For though they supposed Christ to be an ambas- 
idor of God and endowed with divine power, yet they conceived him to 
B a man, born in the ordinary course of nature, the son of Joseph and 
fary. They maintained that the ceremonial law of Moses must be ob- 
srved, not by the Jews only, but by all who wished to obtain salvation ; 
nd therefore, St. Paul, that strenuous opposer of the law, they viewed 
ith abhorrence. Nor were they satisfied with the mere rites which 
loses appointed, but observed with equal veneration the superstitious 
tes of their ancestors, and the customs of the Pharisees which were ad- 
ed to the law.(7) 

(3) The first that ranked the Nazareans (6) Sec FahriciuSt ad Philastr. de heresi- 
nong the heretics, was EpipJuinius, a bus, p. 81. Thorn. Jttig^ de hseregjj^ua e?i 
riter of the fourth century, of no great Apostolici, [also note (22) on cent, i., part 
lelity, or accuracy of jud^cnt. [X. Ne- ii., ch. v., p. 96, and A. Neander, Kirchen- 
ider, Kirchengesch., vol. i., part ii.,p. 619, gesch., vol. i., part ii., p. 612, &c. — TV.] 
to, thinks the Nazareans, described by (7) /rtf/wru*, contra Haercses, lib. i., cap. 
'piphanivMj were descendants of the Ebt- 26. Epipkaniua treats largely of the Ebi- 
nUs, who had now imbibed some Gnostic onites, in his Panarium, haeres. zxx. But 
iDciples. The names Ebionites and Nan- he is worthy of no credit ; for he acknowU 
-eans are often confounded, both by an- edges, (^ 3, p. 127, and ^ 14, p. 141), that 
ents and modems. — Tr.] he has joined the Sampsaeans and the El- 

(4) See J. A. Fabricius^ Codex Apoc- cesaites with the Ebionites, and thai, the first 
ph. N. T., torn, i., p. 355, &c., and Mo- Ebionites did not hold the errors which he 
letm. Vindicix, contra Tolandi Nazarenum, attributes to the sects. — [The correctness of 

112, &c. [Jones, on the Canon of the Epiphanius,M a historian, is often called in 

ew Test., vol. i., and the authors of Intro- question ; and perhaps justly. But if the 

jctions to the New Test. — Tr.] term Ebionites designated a variety of miner 

(5) See Mich, le Quien, Adnotatt. ad Da- sects, all of them Jewish Christians ; and if 
laacenum, lom. i., p. 82. 83, and his Diss, some of these sects had, in the 4th century, 
B Nazarenis et eorum fide ; which is the imbibed Gnostic sentiments, unknown to the 
Ih of his dissertations subjoined to his edi- original Ebionites ; then Epivhanius may 
on of the Works of Damascenus. [C. W. here be entirely correct ; which others nip- 
^ Walch, Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. i., pose to be the fact. See Neander, as cited 
. 101, &c.— ScA/.] above, note (3),— Tr.] 
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^ 4. These little and obscure sects were not Tory detrimental to tiw 
Christian cause. Much greater disturbance was produced by those* whose 
founders explained the doctrines of Christianity agreeably to the precepU 
of the Oriental philosophy in regard to the origin of evil. These liW 
ter sects, concealed and unnoticed previously to this century, came forth 
from their obscurity during the reign of AJnaR,(8) and gathered churches 
of considerable magnitude in various countries. A long catalogue of these 
semi-Christian sects, might be gathered out of the writings of the ancieats: 
but of the greater part of them, we know no more than their names ; and 
perhaps some of them differed only in name, from each other. Thoie 
which acquired notoriety beyond others, may be divided into two classes. 
The first class originated in Asia, and maintained the philosophy of the 
East in regard to the origin of the universe, (if I may so say), pure ind 
uncorrupt ; the other class, founded among the Egyptians, and bv Egyp- 
tians, mingled with that philosophy many monstrous opinions and princi- 
ples current in Egypt. The systems of the former were more simple 
and intelligible ; those of the latter were much more complicated, and more 
difficult of explication. 

^ 5. In the Asiatic class, the first place seems to belong to Elxai^ a Jew, 
who is said to have founded the sect of the ElcesaiteM in the reign of TVo- 
jan. Though he was a Jew, and both worshipped one God and revered 
Moses ; yet he corrupted the religion of his fathers by many false notions 
derived from the philosophy and superstition of the Orientals, and, after 
tho example of the Essenes, expounded the Mosaic law according to rea- 
son, or iu other words, made it an allegory. But EpipkaniuSf who had 
read one of ElxaCs books, acknowledges himself in doubt whether the £2- 
cesaites should be reckoned among the Christian sects, or among the Jew- 
ish. Elxai mentions Christ in his book, and speaks honourably of him ; 
but he does not add enough to make it manifest, whether Jesus of Nazor 
reth was the Christ of whom he speaks. (9) 

§ 6. If Elxai be not reckoned, Salurninus of Antioch will justly stand 
at the head of this class ; at least he lived earlier than all the other Gnos- 
tic hergsiarchs, [having taught his doctrine in the reign of Adrian. — Tr] 
He supposed two first causes o( all things, the good God, and matter; the 
latter, evil in its nature', and subject to a Lord. The world and the first 
men were created by seven angels — that is, by the rulers of the seven plan- 
ets, without the knowledge of God, and against the will of the lord of mat- 
ter. But God approved of the work when it was completed, imparted ra- 
tional souls to the men who before had only animal life, and divided the 
entire world into seven parts, .which he subjected to the seven creators, of 
whom the God of the Jews was one, reserving however the supreme pow- 
er to himself. To these good men — that is, men possessed of wise and good 
souls, the Lord of matter opposed another sort of men, to whom he imparted 
a malignant soul. And hence the great difference between good and bad 
men. After the creators of the world had revolted from the supreme Grodi 

(8) Clemens Alex., Stromat., I. vii., c. [Of these Elcrsaites, who were also called 
17, p. 898. Cyprian, epist. Izxv., p. 144, &im/7X(irizn«, every thing aflurdcd by antiqui- 
and others. ty, that is iinporUnt, has been collected by 

(9) Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., 1. vi., c. 38. C. W. F. Walch, Historie der Kctzereyen, 
£;n>Aaniiw, Haercs. xix., <^3, p.41. Tke- vol. i., p. 587, &c. He justly accounts 
odoretf Fabul. hacret., lib. ii., c. 7, p. 221. them enthusiasts.— 5f A/.] 
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I sent down Christ from heaTen, clothed, not with a real body, but with 
le shadow of one, that in our world he might destroy the kingdom of the 
ord of matter, and point out to the good souls the way of returning back to 
od. But this way is a hard and difficult one. For the souls that would 
icend to Gkxl after the dissolution of the body, must abstain from flesh, 
ine, marriage, and from all things which either exhilarate the body or de- 
^t the senses. — Satuminus taught in Syria, which was his native coun- 
y, and especially at Antioch ; and he drew many after him, by his great 
lowof virtue.(lO) 

^ 7. In the same class of Asiatic Gnostics, must be placed Cerdo^ a 
)nrian, and Marcion, the son of a bishop of Pontus. The history of these 
en is obscure and uncertain. It appears, however, that they first began to 
lund their sect at Rome ; that Cerdo taught his principles there before 
le arrival of Mareion ; that Marcion, failing to obtain some office in the 
lurch at Rome in consequence of some misconduct, went over to the 
irty of Cerdo, and with great success they propagated their tenets over 
10 world. In the 'manner of the Orientals, Mareion taught that there are 
^ first causes of all things, the one perfectly good, the other perfectly eviL 
itermediate between these two deities, ranks the Architect of this lower 
orld, whom men worship, and who was the Grod and the Lawgiver of the 
)W8 : for he is neither perfectly good nor perfectly evil, but of a mixed 
Unre, or, as Mareion expressed it, he is just ; and therefore he can dis- 
)nse punishments, as well as rewards. The evil Deity and the Creator 
' the world are perpetually at war. Each wishes to be* worshipped as 
od, and to subject the inhabitants of the whole wx>rld to himselfV The 
sws are the subjects of th^ Creator ofthe world, 4rhq is. a very powerful 
lirit or demon ; the other nations, which worship many gods, are subjects 
' the evil deity. Each is an oppressor of rational souls, and holds them 

bondage. In order therefore to put an end to this war, and to give free- 
Hn to human souls which are of divine origin, the Supreme God sent 
Dong the Jews Jesus Christ, who is very similar to himself in nature, or 
8 Son, clothed with the appearance or shadow of a body, which would 
nder him visible ; with commission to destroy both the kingdom of the 
orid's Creator and that of the evil deity, and to invite souls back to God. 
e was assailed both by the prince of darkness [the evil deity], and by 
e God of the Jews, or the world's Creator ; but they were unable to hurt 
m, because he had only the appearance of a body. Whoever will ab- 
ract their minds from all sensible objects, according to his prescriptions, 
id, renouncing as well the laws of the God of the Jews as those of the 
ince of darkness, will turn wholly to the supreme Grod, and at the same 
ne subdue and mortify their bodies by fasting and other means, shall, after 
)ath, ascend to the celestial mansions. The moral discipline which Mar- 
m prescribed to his followers was, as the nature of the system required, 
try austere and rigorous. For he condenmed marriages, wine, flesh, and 
hatever is gratefid and pleasant to the body. — Mareion had numerous fol- 

(10) Irenaus, 1. i., c. 84. Euseb., Hirt. Historie der Ketzcreyen, vol. i., p. 274, Ac. 

wL, 1. iv., c. 7. Epiphan.j Haeres. xxiii. Ittig, de Haeresiarch. saecul. ii., c. 1. 

heodoret, Fabul. haeret., I. i,, c. 2, and the TiUtmont, Memoires pour servir h Thietoire 

her writers on the heresies. [Amonff the de I'Eglise, torn. iL, p. 216, and A. Nean- 

odem writers, see Mosheim^ de Reb. (fer, Kircbengeach., vol. i., pt ii., p. 759, dtc. 

ihrist., <fcc., p. 336, <fcc. C.W,F,W<Uch, — 2V.] 
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lowers ; among whom Luctm, or Lucian, Setyerus, BlasteSf and othen, but 
especially Appf.Ues, are said to haTe deviated in some respects from the 
opinions of their master, and to have established new sect8.(il) 

^ 8. Bardesanes and Tatian are commonly supposed to have been of 
the school of Valentinus the Egyptian, but erroneously ; for their sys- 
tems differ in many respects from that of the Yalentinians, and come 
nearer to the Oriental principle of two first causes of all things. Barde- 
sanes was a Syrian of Edessa, a man of great acumen, and distinguished 
for his many learned productions. Seduced by his attachment to the Ori- 
ental philosophy, he placed in opposition to the supreme God who is ib- 
solute goodness, a prince of darkness who is the author of all evil. The 
supreme God created the world free from all evil, and formed men possess- 
ed of celestial souls and of subtile, ethereal bodies. But when the prince 
of darkness had induced those first men to sin, God permitted the author 
of all evil to invest men with gross bodies formed out of sinful nutter, and 
also to corrupt the world, in order that men might suffer for the iniquity 
they had committed. Hence the struggle between reason and concupis- 
cence in man. Jesus therefore descended from the celestial regions, 
clothed not with a real but with a celestial and ethereal body, and taught 
men to subdue their depraved bodies, and to free themselves from the 
bondage of vicious matter, by means of abstinence, meditation, and fas^ 
ing ; and whoever will do so, shall on the dissolution of the body ascend 
to the mansions of the blessed, clothed in their ethereal vehicles or their 
celestial bodies. Bardesanes himself afterwards returned to sounder sen- 
timents ;' but his sect long survived in Syria.(12) 

§ 0. Tatian, by bii^h an Assyrian, a distinguished and learned man, 
and disciple of Justin Martyr, was more noted among the ancients for bis 
austere moral principles, which were rigid beyond measure, than for 
the speculative errors or dogmas which he proposed as articles of faith to 
his followers. Yet it appears from credible witnesses, that he held mat' 
ter to be the source of all evil, and therefore recommended the abhorrence 
and the mortification of the body ; that he supposed the Creator of iho 
world and the true God were not one and the same being ; that he denied 
to our Saviour a real body ; and corrupted Christianity with other doc* 
trines of the Oriental philosophers. His followers, who were numerou't 
were sometimes called from him, Tatiani or Tatianists; but more fr«' 
quently they were designated by names indicative of their austere moraU- 
For, as they discarded all the external comforts and conveniences of lif^t 
and held wine in such abhorrence as to use mere water in the Lord*s sup^ 
per, fasted rigorously, and lived in celibacy; they were denominate^ 

(11) Besides the common writers on the amlrr^ Kirchonge<«chichle, vol. i., pt. iL, P* 

heresies, as Irrmnis^ Epiphanhig, Thanh- 779-807. — Tr.J 

ret, Ac., see TcrtfiHians five Books airainst (12) Eiutebius, Hist. Eccles., L iv,, c. 30r 

Marcion; and the Poem against Marcion, and the writers on the ancient heresies. Or^ 

also in five Books, which is ascribed to i^roi, Dial. contraMaroionitas, ^ 3. p. 70, ci- 

TvrtuUtan ; and the Dialojjiio against the AVetstcin. Fred. Sirunrius, Historia Bir^ 

Marcionites, which is ascribed to Oriircn. desanis ct Banlcsanistar. Witteinb., ITSZw 

Among the modem writers, see Masxu^t, the 4to. Beaum)bre, Hist, du Manicheisme. toI-' 

editor of Irenajus ; TUUmoiit ; Js. du Beau- ii., p. 128. &c. [Monhcim, do Reb. Christ. ^ 

tohre, Histoire du Manicheisme, torn, ii., p. <tc., p. 394, Ac. C. W. F. WaJch^ His-^ 

69, dec. [C. W. F. V^iri/rA, Ilistorie der toriederKetztreyen, vol. i., p. 407-424. J- 

Keizereyen, vol. i., p, 484-537. Moshcim, NramUr, Kirchcngcsch., vol. i., pt. ii p- 

de lieb. Christ., dtc, p. 401-410. A. Nc- 743, Ac— T/.J ^ 
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or abstainers^ Hydroparastatae or Water-drinkers^ and Apotae- 
UUu or Renouneert.(\^) 

^10. The Gnostics of the Egyptian class, differed from those of the 
Asiatic, by combining the Oriental with Egyptian philosophy, and more 
especially in the following particulars. (I.) Although they supposed mat- 
ter to be eternal, and also animated ; yet they did not recognise an eter- 
nal prince of darkness and of matter, or the malignant deity of the Per- 
sians. (II.) They generally considered Christ our Saviour, as consisting 
of tvao persons^ the man Jesus, and the Son of God, or Christ: and the 
latter, the divine person, they supposed entered into Jesus the man, when 
he was baptized in Jordan by John, and parted from him, when he was 
made a prisoner by the Jews. (III.) They attributed to Christ a real, and 
. not an imaginary body ; though they were not all of one sentiment on this 
. poinL (IV.) They prescribed to their followers a much milder system of 
moral discipline ; nay, seemed to give precepts which favoured the cor- 
, npt propensities of men. 

.§11. Among the Egyptian Gnostics, the first place is commonly as- 
tigned to Basilides of Alexandria. He maintained, that the supreme and 
lU perfect God produced, from himself, seven most excellent beings or 
Aeons. Two of these Aeons, namely Dynamis and Sophia, {Pouter and 
Wisdom), procreated the angels of the highest order. Those angels built 
for themselves a residence or heaven, and produced other angels of a na- 
^ a little inferior. Other generations of angels succeeded, and other 
bearens were built, imtil there were three hundred and sixty-five heavens, 
uid as many orders of angels ; that is, just as many as there are days in 
> year. Over all these heavens and angelic orders, there is a Prince or 
^rd, whom Basilides called Abraxas ; a word which was doubtless in use 
>OM)Dg the £g}'ptians before Basilides, and which, when written in Greek, 
stains letters that together make up the number 365, i. e., the number 
of the heavens. (14) The inhabitants of the lowest heaven, contiguous to 

(18) Tlie only work of Tatian that has Graece, 1. ii., c. 8, p. 177, &c., and others, 
''^hedus, is his Oratio ad Graccos. His Learned men almost universally, think those 
'l^i&ioQs are spoken of by Clcmfjis Alex., eems originated from Basilides; and hence 
°^in.,I. iii., p. 460. EpiphaniuSjHtiCTea., they are called gemma! Basilidians. But 
^^■1 c. 1, p. 391. Origen, de Oratione, c. very many of them exhibit marks of the most 
^^ P- 77, cd. Oxon., and by others of the degrading superstition, such as cannot be at- 
'''^Dts : but no one of them has attempted tributed even to a semi-Christian ; and like- 
to delineate his system. [Of the modems, wise very manifest insignia of the Egyptian 
"^ C. W. F. Watch, Historie der Ketzer- religion. They cannot all therefore be at- 
J«n» Tol. i., p. 44.')-447, and A. Neander, tributed to Basilides, who, though he held 
J^benecsch., vol. i., pt. ii., p. 762-766. — many errors, yet worshipped Christ. Those 
l^ihoula be remembered, that the names only must refer to him, which bear some 
^^atites, ApoiactiUSy (E'yKpanrat, 'Atto- marks of Christianity. The word Abraxas, 
^^^0« were applied to all the austere was unquestionably used by the ancient 
^^ ; 80 that, though all Taiianists were Egyptians, and appropriated to the I^rd of 
•CNcro/t/fx. yet all Encratiles were not To- the neavens ; so that Basilides retained it 
«««i«/i. — TV.] from the philosophy and reli^on of his coun- 
cil) A great number of gems still exist, try. See Js. de Beausobre, Hi.stoire du Man- 
^ qoantities of them are daily brought to icheisme, vol. ii., p. 51. Jo. Bapt. Passeri, 
^ ftom Egypt, on which, besides other fig- Diss, de Gemmis Basilidianis ; in his splen- 
^ of Egyptian device, the word Abraxas did work de Gemmis stelliferis, torn, ii., p. 
" «ngraTwl. Sec Jo. Macarius, Abraxas 221, <Stc., ed. Florent., 1760, fol. P. E. 
^^ de gemmis Basilidianis disquisitio ; en- JaJUonski, do Nominis Abraxas significa- 
^^ by Jo. Chiflet, ed. Antwerp, 1667, tione ; in the Miscellan. Lipsiens. novis, 
^* Btrn. de Mantfaucon, Palsopapb. torn. vii. Passeri contenda that none of 
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$ 14. Bat much viler than he, and said to be the worst of all the Gnos- 
tics, ^as CarpocrateSf also of Alexandria, [who lived in the reign of Adrian], 
Bis philosophy did not differ in its general principles, from that of the oth- 
tr £I^ptian Gnostics. For he held to one supreme God, Aeons the off- 
ipn'n^ of God, eternal and malignant matter, the creation of the world from 
tril natter .by angels, divine souls unfortunately enclosed in bodies, and 
tfae 11 lie. But he maintained that Jesus was born of Joseph and Mary in 
the oidinaiy course of nature, and that he was superior to other men in no- 
diin^ but fortitude and greatness of soul. He also not only gave his disci- 
plo» license to sin, but imposed on them the necessity of sinning, by teach- 
ing tXiMi the way to eternal salvation was open to those souls only, which 
poiAviaitted all kinds of enormity and wickedness. — But it exceeds all cred- 
ibility j^, that any man who believes there is a God, that Christ is the Saviour 
of n^^nkind, and who inculcates any sort of religion, should hold such sen- 
tUBents. Besides, there are grounds to believe that Carpocrates, like the 
01^ X- Gnostics, held the Saviour to be composed of the man Jesus and a 
^f^^in Aeon called Christ ; and that he imposed some laws of conduct on 
his clisciples. Yetr undoubtedly, there was something in his opinions and 
Pf^^epu that rendered his piety very suspicious. For he held that concu- 
pisc^nce ^g3 implanted in the soul by the Deity, and is therefore perfectly 
ii'BOoent; that all actions are in themselves indifferent, and become good 
^ ^ vil only according to the opinions and laws of men ; that in the purpose 
^ Crod, all things are common property, even the women, but that such 
** ^ill use their rights are by human laws accounted thieves and adulter- 
*?•* Now if he did not add some corrective to the enormity of these prin- 
^P^^9, it must be acknowledged, that he wholly swept away the foundations 
™ jJl virtue, and gave full license to all iniquity.(17) 

y^ 15. ValentinuSj also an Eg)'ptian, exceeded all his fellow-heresiarchs 

"^ in fame and in the multitude of his followers. His sect had its birth 

^ Rome, grew to maturity in the island of Cyprus, and with wonderful 

celerity traversed Asia, Africa, and Europe. Valentinus held the general 

P'^c^iples common with his brother Gnostics, and he assumed the title of 

^^nostic ; yet he held several principles peculiar to himself. In the 

^^^€ima, (which is the Gnostic name for the habitation of God), he sup- 

Pj^^il thirty Aeons, fifteen males, and as many females. Besides these, 

T^^^ were four unmarried ; namely, Horus, ['^pog], the guardian of the con- 

™?®^ of the Pleroma, Christ, the Holy Spirit, and Jesus. The youngest 

^ ^He Aeons, Sophia, (Wisdom), fired with vast desire of comprehending 

^^ Mature of the supreme Deity, in her agitation, brought forth a daughter 

Jjj^^eim, dc Rebus Christ., dec, p. 342- wrote a book, from which the world have 

* 5 tod A. Neandcr, Kirchcngcsch., vol. had to leam what they could of the tenets 

j; ^^ - ii., p. 679-704. Sec also Gicseler** of Carpocrates, It is doubtful whether he 




Jlr*^t.,&c., p. 361-371. C.W. F. Waleky philosopher, recently discovered in Gyrene 

a ^?"® der kctzcr., vol. i., p. 809-387. in Africa, hare given rise to a conjecture, 

^' ,*^tander, Kirchcngcsch., toI. i., part ii., that his sect continued till the sixth century, 

t *.^7-773.— CarpocraiM left a young son, See the inscriptions, with comments, in the 

^?^P hones, to propagate his system ; and Christmas Pr^nramm of Dr. W. Gesenius, 

^«**\ wn, t»K)ugh he died at the age of 17, A.D. 1826.— TV.] 

Vol, L— T 
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called Achamoth [ni'DDH, the geienees or philasaph^]^ who being excluded 

from the Pleroma, descended to the rude and shapeless mass of matter, 
reduced it to some degree of order, and by the aid of Jesus brought foi^ 
DemiurguSy [^Tifimpyb^, Artificer], the builder and lord of all things. This 
Demiurgus separated the more subtile or animal matter, from the grosser 
or material ; and out of the former he framed the world above us, or the 
visible heavens, and out of the latter, the lower world, or this earth. Men he 
compounded of both kinds of matter ; and his mother, Achamoth, added to 
them a third substance which was celestial and spiritual. This is a brief 
outline of the complicated and tedious fable of Valentinus, It appears 
that he explained the origin of the world, and of the human race, in a more 
subtle manner than the other Gnostics ; yet that he did not differ &om 
them in reality. And the same is true of the other parts of his system. 

§ 16. The Architect of the world, gradually became so inflated, that he 
either thought himself to be, or at least wished men to regard him as the 
only God ; and by his prophets whom he sent among the Jews, be arroga- 
ted to himself the honours of the supreme God. And Jierein the other an- 
gels, who presided over parts of the created universe, imitated his exam- 
ple. To repress this insolence of Demiurgus, and to imbue souls with a 
knowledge of the true God, Christ descended, being composed of an animal 
and spiritual substance, and moreover clothed with an ethereal body. He 
passed through the body of Mary, just as water through a canal ; and 
to him Jesus, one of the highest Aeons, joined himself, when he was 
baptized in Jordan by John, The Architect of Uie world, who perceived 
that his dominion would be shaken by this divine man, caused him to be 
seized and crucified. But before Christ came to execution, not only Jesus 
the Son of God, but also the rational soul of Christ, forsook him ; so that 
only his sentient soul and his ethereal body were suspended on the cross. 
Those who renounce, as Christ directs, not only the worship of the pagan 
deities, but also that of the Jewish God, and surrender their sentient and 
concupiscent soul to reason, to be chastened and reformed, shall with both 
their souls, the rational and the sentient, be admitted to the mansions of the 
blessed near the Pler5ma. And when all particles of the divine nature, or 
all souls, shall be separated from matter and purified, then a raging fire 
shall spread through this material universe, and destroy the whole (abnc 
of nature. For the whole Oriental philosophy and the system of the Gnos- 
tics, may be reduced to this epitome : This world is composed of both 
good and evil. Whatever of good there is in it, was derived from the 
supreme God, the parent of light, and will return to him again ; and when 
this takes place, this world will be destroy ed.( 18) 

(18) Of the Valentinian system, we have cate and absurd system of Valentiniis. See 

a full account in Ircnams, contra Haeres., Souvcrain^ Platonisme devoil6, cap. Tiii., p. 

lib. i., c. 1-7. TertuUian, Liber contra 68. Camp. Vilringa, Observatt. Sacrae, 

Valentinianos ; Clemeng Alex. ^ DSiaaim; and lib. i., c. ii., p. 131. Beautobre, Hisioire 

in all the ancient writers on the heresies, du Manicheisme, p. 548, dtc. Jo. BaanMgt, 

Among the modems, see Jo. Fr. Buddeus, Hist. des Juifs, tome iii.,p. 729, 6lc. Peier 

Diss, de Haeresi Valentiniana ; subjoined Faydit^ Eclairciss. sur I'Hist. Eccles. dea iL 

to his Introductio in Historiam philosoph. premiers siecles, p. 12, who also contempl*- 

Ebraeorum ; which Diss, has occasioned ted writing an Apology for Valentinos. I 

much discussion respecting the origin of this pass by Godfrey Arnold, the patron of all 

heresy. Some of the modems have attempt- the heretics. But how vain all such attempts 

ed to give a rational explanation of the intrir must be, is proved by this, that Valentino^ 
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^ 17. The ancients represent the school of Vakntinus as divided into 
m branches. Among these were the Ptolomaitic sect, whose author 
(Homy diflered from his master respecting the number and nature of the 
ons ; the Seeundian sect, established by Secundusj one of the principal 
lowers of Vaientinus, who seems to have kept more closely to the Orien- 
philosophy, and to have held to two first causes of all things, light and 
•knesSf or a prince of good, and a prince of evil ; the sect of HeracUon^ 
n whose books Clement and Origen quote much ; the sect of Marcus 
I Calarbasus, called Marcosians, who, according to Ireruetts, added much 
t was senseless and absurd, to the fictions of Valentinus, though it is 
tain, that they did not maintain all that is attributed to them. I pass by 
er sects, which appear to have originated from the Yalentinian system. 
t whether aU the sects which are called Yalentinian, actually originated 
n disciples and followers of Valentinus^ appears very doubtful, to such 
consider how great mistakes the ancients have made in stating the or- 
1 of the heretics.(]9) 

} 18. Of the smaller and more obscure Gnostic sects, of which the an- 
ats tell us little more than the names and perhaps one or two detached 
iiments, it is unnecessary to say anything. Such were the Adamites, 
are said to have wished to imitate the state of innocence :(20) the 
mitesj who are represented as paying respect to the memory of Cain^ 
vA, Dathan, the inhabitants of Sodom, and Judas the traitor :(21) 
Abelites, whom the ancients represent as marrying wives, but rais- 
up no children :(22) the Sethites, who regarded Seth as the Messi' 

idf piofeBsed that his religion differed zereyen, vol. i., p. 827-335. P. BayUf Dic- 

junentalty from that of the other Chris- tionoaire historique, art Adamites and I^ro- 

I. [Besides the authors above referred dicus : Tillctnontf Memoires, 6lc., torn, ii., 

lee Mosheim, de Rebus Christ., <Scc., p. p. 256 : Beavtobre^ Diss, sur les Adamites ; 

-989 ; C. W. F. Widch^ Hist, der Ket* subjoined to LenfantU Histoiro des Hus- 

yen, vol. i., p. 335-386; and Aug. sites. — ^The accounts of the ancients are con- 

mdeTf Kircheng., vol. i., pt. ii., p. 704- tradictory; and several of the modems doubt, 

; also Giescler^s Tozt-book, by Cun^ whether there ever was a gcct who perform- 

ham, vol. i, p. 65, 6lc. — Tr.J ed their worship in a state of nudity. — Tr.] 
,9) Besides trerueuSf and the other an- (21) [All the ancient writers mentioned 

t writers ; see, concerning these sects, in the preceding note, except John Damas- 

Em. Graie, Spicilegiom Fatrum et hae- cen, speak of Uie CainUet ; but what they 

Xfpoan, saecul. ii., p. 69, 82, 6ui. On state is very brief, and contradictoiy. The 

Maicosians, IreruEus is copious, lib. i., correctness of their accounts, is justly doubt- 

14. That ifaraM was out of his senses, ed by Baylc, (Dictionnaire Historique, art. 

nqBestionable ; for he must have been Cainitcs), and by others. Origen, (contra 

nged, if he coukl hold even the greater Celsum, lib. iii., p. 1 19), did not regard them 

M the strange fancies, which are said to as Christians. Yet they might be a sect of 

og tohis system. [Among the modems Grnostics, who holding Uic God of the Jews 

have treatc^d of these sects, see C. W. for a revolter from the true God, regarded 

Waiek, Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. i., Cotn, Dathajty Corah, and others who resist- 

37-401 ; and A. Neander, Kirchenges- ed him, as beine very praiseworthy. — Tr.] 
hte, vol. i. pt. ii., p. 731-746.— Tr.] (22) [The Abelites are mentioned only by 

tO) [See, for an account of them, Clemens Augustine, de Haeres., cap. 87 ; and by the 

;., Stromat., Ub. i., p. 357, lib. iii., p. 525, author of the book, Praedestinatus, cap. 87. 

rii., p. 854 : TertuUian, Scorpiacum, in It is represented, that every man married a 

., p. 633, and contra Praz., cap. 3 : female child, and every woman a little bov, 

fkmmts, Haeres. Iii., 0pp., tom. i., p. with whom they lived, and whom they made 

: Theodaret, Haeret. FabuL, lib. i., c. 6 : their heirs ; hoping in this way to fulfil Uter- 

rmstine, de Haeres., c. 31 : John Datn- ally, what Paul says, 1 Cor. vii., 29, that 

m, Opp., tom. i., p. 88 ; and among the " They that have wives, be as though they 

beniB, C. H^. F. Waleh, HUt. der Ket- had none.*'— The sect is treated of by C. 
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cA .*(38) the FlorimanSy who origioated at Rome, under Florinus and Blast- 
us ;(24) and many others. Perhaps the ancient Christian doctors dinded 
one sect into several, deceived by the fact of its having several names ; 
they may abo have had incorrect information respecting some of them. 

§ 19. Among the Gnostics of the Egyptian class, no inconsiderable 
place must be assigned to the Ophites or Serpentians ; a senseless sect, of 
which one Euphrates is said to be the father. The sect originated among 
the Jews, and before the Christian era. A part of them became professed 
Christians ; the rest retained their former superstition. Hence there were 
two sects of Ophites, a Christian sect, and an anti-Christian. The Chris- 
tian Ophites held nearly the same notions, with the other Egyptian Grnos- 
tics, concerning Aeons, the eternity of matter, the creation of the world 
without the knowledge or consent of the Deity, the rulers of the seven 
planets who presided over the world, the tyranny of Demiurgus^ the de- 
scent of Christ joined to the man Jesus into our world to overthrow the 
kingdom of Demiurgus, &c. But they held this peciiliarity, that they 
supposed the serpent which deceived our first parents, was either Christ 
himself, or Sophia^ concealed under the form of a serpent : and thiiB opin- 
ion, is said to have induced them to keep some sacred serpents, and to pay 
them a species of honour. Into such absurdities men might easily faU, if 
they believed the Creator of the world to be a different being from the su- 
preme Gk)d, and regarded as divine whatever was opposed to the pleasure 
of Demiurgus, (25) 

W. F. Walch, Hist, der Ketzer., vol. i., p. sect, so far as they are known, I have stated 

607 ; who doubts whether it were not alto- in a German work, printed at Helmstadt, 

gether an imaginaiy sect. — TV.] 1746, 4to, [bearinff the title : Erstor Versuch 

CZ3) [The Scthites are mentioned by the eincr unpartheyischen und griindlichen Ket- 

aathor of I^edcstinatus, cap. 1 9, and Phi- zergeschichtc. Afterwards, J. H. SchunuL' 

lastriusj de Haercs., cap. 3. But Rhenferd^ cher published an Explanation of the obscure 

(Diss, de Sethianis, in his 0pp. philolog., p. and diihcnlt Doctrinal Table of the ancient 

165); and Zorn^ (Opuscul. sacra, torn, i., Ophites; Wolfenbiittel, 1756, 4to. — Schu- 

p. 614), consider this to be an imaginary machcr maintained, that the doctrine of the 

sect. See C. W. F. Walch^ loc. cit., p. 609, Ophites embraced neither metaphysics nor 

&c., and A. Neander^ Kirchengesch., vol. i., theology, but merely the history of the Jew- 

pt. ii., p. 758, &c. — Tr.] ish nation couched in hieroglyphics. — C. W, 

(24) [Florituis and Blastus were by the F. Walch, Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. i., 

ancients, reckoned among the Valentinians. p. 447-481 , has epitomized both woiks ; 

Doth were presbyters of Rome, intimate and we here give his leading thoughts, ia 

friends, and excommunicated by the Roman further illustration of this sect. — These peo- 

bishop EUuiherius. {Euscb.^ H. E., v. 15.) pie, called in Gr. Ophites, in Latin Serpent" 

As Florinu* in early life enjoyed the instruc- ians^ were by the Asiatics called NakasawnM 

tion of Polycarp at Smyrna, and as Irenaus or Naasiaru, Irerueus, (1. ii., c. 34) ; the 

wrote a letter to Blastw-s, concerning the author of the supplement to TertuUiofCe 

schism at Rome about Easter day ; C. W. book, de Praescript. haeret., (c. 47) ; J5fi- 

F. Walchy (loc. cit., p. 404), supposes they phanius^ (Haer. xzzvii.) ; Theodoreit (Hae- 

both, and particularly Blastus^ were opposed ret. Fabul, 1. i., c. 14) ; and Augustine^ (de 

to the views of the Romish church respecting Haercs., c. 17); account them CkriMtian 

Easter. He also considers it most probable, heretics. But Origen, (contra Celsum, 1. 

that Ftorimu was inclined towards Gnos- vii., ^ 28), holds them to be not Christians. 

tkitm ; for hemtus wrote a book against Yet he speaks of them as pretended Chris- 

bim, concerning the eight Aeons; and he tians, in faus Comment, on Matth , torn, iii., p. 

•ctuiUy had tome followers. — Schl. That 851, (Sec. — PAi/o^/nW makes them more an- 

FTon'fiiur was a Gnostic, is clear from Eiise- ctcnt than Christianity. It is most probable, 

M'w«, Hist Eccles., lib. v., c. 20. That they were Jewish Gnostics, and that some of 

BUxhu was so, is not so certain. — TV.] them embraced Christianity ; so that the sect 

^35) Tbo hbtory and doctrines of this became divided into Jeunsh and Christian 
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^ 90. The nnmeroiis evils and discords, which arose from combining 

~^ Oriental and Egyptian philosophy with die Christian religion, began to 

^increased about the middle of this century, by those who brought the 

j^'^ian philosophy with them into the Christian church. As the doctrines 

^W by the Christians respecting the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and 

^■Bqiecting the twofold nature of the Saviour, were least of all at agree- 

tieiit with the precepts of this philosophy, they first endeavoured so to ez- 

filain these doctrines, that they could be comprehended by reason. This 

Was attempted by one Praxeas^ a very distinguished man and a confessor, 

at Rome. Discarding all real distinction between the Father, Son, and 

Holy Spirit, he taught that the whole Father of all things joined himself 

to the human nature of Christ. Hence the followers were called Monar^ 

cAtofw and Patripassians. Nor was the latter an unsuitable name for 

them, if Tertullian correctly understood their sentiments. For they de- 

■omioated the man Christ, the Son of God ; and held that to this Son, the 

Father of the universe or God so joined himself, as to be crucified and 

•ndure pangs along with the Son. Yet Praxeas does not appear to have 

•reeled a distinct church.(26) 

§ SI. Nearly allied to this opinion, was that which was advanced about 
the same time at Rome, by Theadotusj a tanner, yet a man of learning 

Ofkitea. There are two aources of infoxxn- Neander** Kirchengesch., vol. i., pt. iL, p. 

•Don on this part of ecclesiastical history. 746-756. — TV.] 

The firsi is, the accounts of Iretunut Evi- (26) See TcrtuUiartj Liber contra Praz- 
j ute mm , and others. The second is, what earn ; and compare Peter Weeseling, Proba- 
Origen teUs us (contra Celsum, lib. vi., ^ bilia, cap. 26, p. 223, dtc. [** TerttUUan (to 
18, 6tc,) concerning the Diagram of the whom we are indebted for all certain knowl- 
Ophitea. This Diagram was a tablet, on edge of the views of Praxeas)^ was not only 
wLkh the Ophites depicted their doctrines, an obscure writer, but also a prejudiced one 
in all sorts of figures with words annexed, inreffard to Praxeas. He not only rejected 
It probably contained the doctrines of the his doctrine, but hated him ; because PraX' 
Jewish Ophites ; and is dark and unintelli- eas had alienated the Roman bishop Vieior 
giUe, unless we may suppose this symboli- from Monianus, whose partisan TertulUam 
cal representation contained that system, the was. Hence TertuUiany in his censures on 
principal doctrines of which are stated by the Praxeas^ is often oztrsTagant and insulting, 
ancients. The theological system both of The opposition of Praxeas to Monianus, 
the Jewish and the Chnsuan ()phites, cannot doubtless led the former into his error. 
be epitomized, and must be sought for in Montanus had treated of the doctrine of 
Wmlehf p. 461. — Their serpent^worship con- three persons in the divine essence, and had 
•isted in this ; they kept a Uving serpent, insisted on a real distinction between the 
which thev let out upon the dish, when eel- Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. {Tertullian 
•^ff«ti«g the Lord's supper, to crawl around contra Prazeam, c. 13, p. 644.) Praxeas^ 
•nd over the bread. The priest to whom the who was hostile to MontanuSf published his 
serpent belonged, now came near, brake the own doctrine in opposition to Montatau. 
bread, and distributed it to those present. From Tertullian, moreover, it appears clear- 
When each had eaten his morsel, he kissed ly, that Prazeas discarded the distinction of 
the serpent, which was afterwards confined, persons in the divine essence ; and, as Ter- 
When this solemn act, which the Ophites iuUian ezpresses it, contended for the numr 
called their perfect sacrifice, was ended, the archy of God. But how he ezplained what 
meeting cloecd with a hymn of praise to the the Scriptures teach, concerning the Son and 
supreme God, whom the serpent in para- the Holy Spirit, is not so clear. Of the va- 
diae had made known to men. But all the nous conceptions we might gather from Ter- 
Ophites did not observe these rites, which tuUian, Mosheim gives a full investigation, 
were peculiar to the Christian Ophites, and in his Comment, de Rebus Christ., &c., p, 
confined to a small number among them. 426. See also C. W. F. Walch, Hist, der 
This worship must have been symbolic. Ketzereyen, vol. i., p. 537-646." — Sehl. 
The Ophites had also TaHsmans. — Schl, See also A. Neander, Kirchengesch., vol. i., 
a lucid acconnt of the Ophites, in ii. pt. iii., p. 994, 6lc, — TV.] 
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and a philosopher ; and by one Artemas or Artemon, from whom originau 
the Ariemonites, For, so far as can be gathered from not very distin 
accounts of these men left us by the ancients, they supposed, that whc 
the man Christ was bom* a certain- divine energy or some portion of tt 
divine nature (and not the person of the Father, as Praxeas imaginei 
united itself to him. Which of these men preceded the other in time ; ai 
whether they both taught the same doctrine, or differed from each othei 
cannot at this day be decided, so few and obscure are the ancient accoon 
we have of them. But this is unquestionable, the disciples of both applic 
l^losophy and geometry to the explication of the Christian doctrine.(2' 
§ 28. The same attachment to philosophy induced Hermogenes, a painle 
to depart from the sentiments of Christians^ respecting the origin of il 
world and the nature of the soul, and to cause disturbance in a part of tt 
Christian community. Regarding matter as the source of all evil, he cou! 
not believe, that God had brought it into existence by his omnipotent vd 
tion. He therefore held, that the world and whatever is in the world, ai 
also souls and spirits, were formed by the Deity out of eternal and vicioi 
matter. There is much in this doctrine very difficult to be explained, ai 
not in accordance with the common opinions of Christians. But neithi 
TertuUian who wrote against him, nor others of the ancients, inform i 
how he explained those Christian doctrines which are repugnant to h 
opinions.(2d) 

(S7) Eu9ebiu9, Hist. Eccles., lib. v., c. the eternal dlTinity of Christ to be a noi 

28. Ejnphanius^ Hsros. liv., p. 464. P. doctrine. See C. W. F. Walchy loc. ci 

Wesseitngy Probabiiia, c. 21, p. 172, &c. p. 546-557. — ilr/^Tnan lias, in modem time 

[Several persons occur in the history of the l)ronmn more famous than Thcodotus ; siiK 

heretics, bearing the name of Theodotus, Samuel Crcll assumed the name of an A 

(1) Tkeodotu* of Byzantium^ a tarmcr; of /cmonti«, in order to distinguii^h himself fro 

whom above. (2) Thcoduhts the younger, the odious Socinians, whose doctrines he d 

disciple of the former, and founder of the not fully approve. (See his book, with tl 

sect of Melchixedekians. This sect derived title : L. M. Arttniomi Initium Evangelii J 

its name from its holding, agreeably to the hannis ex antiquitatc rcstitutum ; and b 

doctrine of the elder Thewluius^ that Mel- other writings.) The history of this ilf/«m< 

chizedek was the power of God, and supe- is very obscure. Tlie time when he liv< 

rior to Christ ; and that he sustained the of- cannot be definitely ascertained ; and tl 

ficeof an Intercessor for the angels in heav- history of his doctrine is not without dif 

en, as Christ did for us men on earth. (3) culties. It is not doubled that he deni< 

TheodotuSy the VaUntininn. (4) Theodotus^ the divinity of Jesus Christ, as held by o 

the Montanist. — Our Theodotus had saved thodo.x Christians. Dut whether he swerv< 

his life, during a persecution at Byzantium, towards the system of the modem Socinian 

by a denial oi Christ ; and thus had incur- or to that of Praxeas, is another questio 

red general contempt. To escape from dis- Dr. Moshcim believed the latter ; do Reb\ 

grace, he went to Home. But there his of- Christ., &,c., 491. But, as this rests on tl 

tonce became known. To extenuate liis too recent testimony of Gcnnadius of Ma 

(aalt, he gave out that he regarded Jesus seilles, (de Dogm. Kccles., c. 3), Dr. Walt 

Christ as a mere man, and that it could be (p. 564) calls it in question. See also J 

no great* crime to deny a mere man. He Erh. Rappen, Diss, dc hist. Artemonis 

was therefore excluded from the church, by Artemonitarum, Lips., 1737. — Schl, S4 

Victor the bishop. Thus Theodotus came also A. Ncander, Kirchengesch., vol. i., pa 

near to the system of the Socinians^ and held iii., p. 996-1000. — 7V.] 

Christ for a mere man, though a virtuous and (28) There is extant a tract of TertuUia 

upri^t one. Whether he held the birth of Liber contra Hermogenem, in which he a 

Christ to have been natural or supernatural, sails the doctrine of Hermofrencscoucemit 

the ancient accounts are not agreed. He matter and the origin of the world. But a* 

rejected the Gospel of John ; and held his other tract of his, de Censu animse, in whi< 

own doctrine to be apostolical, and that of he confuted the opinion ol Hcrnufgenes co: 
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88. In addition to these sects which may be called the daughters of 
osophy, there arose in the reign of Mttreus Antaninus^ an illiterate 
, opposed to all learning and philosophy. An obscure man of weak 
[ment, named Mantanus^ who lived in a poor village of Phrygia called 
oza, had the folly to suppose himself the Comforter promised by Christ 
is disciples, and to pretend to utter prophecies under divine inspira- 
.(89) He indeed attempted no change in the doctrines of religion ; 
be professed to be divinely commissioned to perfect and give efficiency 
le moral discipline taught by Christ and his apostles : for he supposed 
Christ and his apostles had 3delded up many points to the weakness 
he people of their age, and thus had given only an incomplete and im- 
ect rule of life. He therefore would have fasts multiplied and eztend- 
foibid second marriages as illicit, did not allow churches to grant ab- 
tion to such as had fallen into the greater sins, condenmed all decora- 
of the body and all female ornaments, required polite learning and 
Mophy to be banished from the church, ordered virgins to be veiled, 
maintained that Christians sin most grievously, by rescuing their lives 
light or redeeming them with money in time of persecution. I pass 
ome other of his austere and rigid precepts. 

84. A man who professed to be a holier moralist than Christ himself, 
who would obtrude his severe precepts upon Christians for divine com- 
ds and oracles, could not be endured in the Christian church. Be- 
B, his dismal predictions of the speedy downfall of the Roman repub- 
&c., might bring the Christian community into imminent danger. He 
therefore, first by the decisions of some councils and afterwards by 
of the whole church, excluded from all connexion with that body, 
the severity of his discipline itself led many persons of no mean con- 
n, to put confidence in him. Pre-eminent among these, were two 

ig the soul, is lost. [TertuUian is ex- them ; and held, that under the name of the 

Dgly severe upon Hermogenet, who Paraclete^ Christ indicated a divine teacher, 

nobably his contemporanr, and fellow who would supply certain parts of the reli- 

in. Tet he allows that he was an in- gious system which were omitted by the Sav- 

OS and eloquent man, and sound in the lour, and explain more clearly certain other 

pal doctrines of Christianity. It seems, parts which for wise reasons had been lets 

torals of HermogeruM gave most offence perfectly taught. Nor was Monianus alone 

rtuUian. He had married repeaiedly, in making this distinction. For other Chris- 

le painted for all customers what they tian doctors supposed the Paraclete, whose 

td. To a Montanist these things were coming Christ had promised, was a divine 

dingly criminal. There is no evidence messenger to men, and different from the Ho- 

Hermogenes founded a sect. — See Mo- ly Spirit given to the apostles. In the third 

\j de Rebus Christ., &c., p. 432, dec. century. Manes interpreted the promise of 

^. F. Walch^ Hist, der Ketzer., vol. i., Christ concerning the Paraclete in the same 

i, dec., and A. Neander, Kirchcngcsch., manner ; and boasted that he himself was 

,part iiL, p. 976, &c. — TV.] that Paraclete. And who does not know, 

They doubtless err, who tell us that that Mohammed had the same views, and 

tasMS claimed to be the Holy Spirit, applied the words of Christ respecting the 

-as not so foolish. Nor do those cor- Paraclete to himself 1 Jtfbit/antw, therefore, 

' understand his views, whom I have wished to be regarded as the Paraclete of 

afote followed, and who represent him Christ, and not as the Holy Spirit. The 

lerting, that there was divinely impart- more carefully and attentively we read Ter- 

him, that very Holy Spirit or Comfort- tuUian, the greatest of all Monianus* disci- 

rho once inspired and animated the pies, and the best acquainted with his sye- 

les. Montanus distinguished the Par- tem, the more clearly will it appear that such 

; promined by Christ to the apostles, were his views. 

the Holy Spirit that was poured upon 
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opulent Udies, PriseiUa and MaximiUa ; who themselres, with others, ut 
tered prophecies, after the example of their master, whom they denomi< 
nated the Paraclete or Comforter, Hence it was easy for Montanus tc 
found a new church, which was first established at Pepuza, a little towE 
of Phrygia, but which spread in process of time through Asia, Africa, ami 
a part of Europe. Of all his followers, the most learned and distinguish- 
ea was Tertullian^ a man of genius, but austere and gloomy by nature ; 
who defended the cause of his preceptor, by many energetic and severe 
publications.(30) 

(90) See Euttimtt Hist. Kccles., L v., the Bishop of Pepuza, is not improbable, 
cap. 16, and especially TertuUianj in bis He and Friscilla and MaximUla pretended 
namwous books ; and then all the writers, to have divine revelations, which the Ccm- 
both ancient and modem, who have treated farter imparted to them, in order to supply 
fffofeeaedly of the sects of the early ages, by them what further instruction the Chris- 
Quite recently, and with attention and great tian church needed. The instruction, said 
efudition, the history of the Montanists has they, which the Holy Spirit gives to men, ii 
been illustrated bv T*heoph, Wermdorf in progressive. In the Old Testament, instnie- 
his Commentatio de Montanistis saeculi se- tion was in its infancy. Christ and In 
cmidi Tulgo creditis baereticis, Dantzik, apostles advanced it to its youthful statue. 
1761, 4to. — [The Montanists were also By MonlanuM and his coadjutors, it is 
called Pkrygumtf or CtUapkrygioMt from brought to its perfect manhood. In the Old 
the country where they resided and origi- Testament God conceded much to the hard- 
Dated ; also Pepuziana, from the town ness of the pcople^s hearts, and Christ was 
where Montetnu had his habitation, and indulgent to the weakness of the flesh, but 
which he pretended was the New Jerus^ the Comforter is unsparing to both, and 
Um spoken of in the Revelation of St. John, presents the virtues ot Christians in their 
It appears likewise, that, from PriseiUa they full splendour. — Their revelations related to 
were called PriscUUanists ; though this no new doctrines of faith, but only to rules 
name, on account of its ambiguity, has in of practice. Some of them also were his* 
modem times been disused. TertvUian de- torical. But all these revelations seem to 
nominated those of his faith, the Spiritualt have been the effect of their melancholy 
(Spiritualcs) ; and its opposcrs, the Carnal, tcmperamcut, and of an excessively active 
(Psyckikoi); because the former admitted imagination. — See, concerning TrrtuUtan, 
MimUMUs^ inspirations of the Holy Spirit, Hamberger's account of the principal wri- 
which the latter rejected. — The timo when tcrs, vol. ii., p. 492, and J. G. Walch^ Hist. 
Mcmttams began to disturb the church, is Eccics. N. Test., p. 648, &c., and concern- 
much debated. Those who follow Eiisehi- ing the Montanists, C. W. F. Walch, His- 
Ms* who is most to be relied upon, place torie dcr Ketzereyen, vol. i., p. 611, dec.—- 
this movement in the year 171, or 172. Schl, ' Also A. Neander, Kirchengesch., 
Wenudmfa conjectoie that Montanus was vol. i., pt. iii., p. 870-893.— -Tr. J 
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CHAPTER L 

THE PROSPEROUS STENTS OF THE CH17R0B. 

1 1. R^gki and Immtinities of Christians enlamd.^^ 2. Under furious Emperors. Good- 
w9 of Alexander towards Christ.-—^ 3. Other Emperors fsTOurahle to the Christiana. 
][m Religion of the Emperor Philip. — ^ 4. The Number of Christians augmented : from 



•J Jj**JM» partly DiTine,--4 S- w»d, partly human. — ^ 6. Countriea added to the Kingdom 

sj « Cbiit— ^ 7. State of the Church in France, Germany. 

, § I. That Christians sufibred very great evils in this century, and were 

^ perfect security during no part of it, admits of no controversy. For, 

^ to mention the poptilar tumults raised against them by the pagan priests, 

^ gp^oniors and magistrates could persecute them, without violating the 

existing imperial laws, as often as either superstition or avarice or cruelty 

SJJ^pted. Tet it is no less certain, that the rights and liberties of the 

ybnsti&ns were increased, more than many have supposed. In the army, 

^ ^e court, and among all ranks, there were many Christians whom no 

1^ molested at all ; and under most of the Roman emperors who reigned 

.? ^8 century, Christianity presented no obstacle to the attainment of pub- 

^ ^tions and honours. In many places also, with the full knowledge of 

^ emperors and magistrates, they had certain houses in which they regu- 

^y assembled for the worship of God. Yet it is probable, or rather is 

'^'^ than probable, that the Christians commonly purchased this security 

^ these liberties with money ; notwithstanding some of the emperors 

r^ >ery kind feelings towards them, and were not greatly opposed to their 

*i^n. 
l> V 2. Antoninus^ sumamed Caracalla, the son of Severus, came to the 
^^tie in the year 211; and during the six years of his reign, he neither 
^Pt^essed the Christians himself, nor suffered others to oppress them.(l) 
|j|^5^mtiitt^ HeliogabaluSy [A.D. 218-222], though of a most abandoned 
^^^9d character, had no hostility towards the Christians. (2) His succes- 

^^ ^ ) [From a passa^ in Terhdlianj (ad that he was half a Christian, and on thatac- 

% ^J^ul., cap. 4),a8«ertuig that Cara£«l/a had count was indulgent to Uie followers off 

fi|£ ^Yistian nurse : lacte Christiano educatum Christ. But it is much more probable, that 

OT^^ ; and from one in Spartintts, (life of they purchased his indulgence with their 

p[^^calla, in Scriptor. Histor. Aug., vol. l, gold. See Mosheim,de Rebus ChrisL, dec, 

_^W, cap. I), assertinff that he was much p. 460. — Tr,] 

^ ^hed to a Jewish playfellow, when he (3) Ltimvndius^ yiu Helionbali, cap. 9^ 

^ seven years old ; it has been inferred p. 796. [Dicebat praeterea (unperator) Ju 
ATol. I.— U 
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8or, Alexander Severus, [A.D. 222-235], an excellent prince, did not iii' 
deed repeal the laws which had heen enacted against the Christians, sc 
that instances occur of Christians' suffering death in his reign ; yet fron 
the influence of his mother, Julia Mammaea, to whom he was greatly at 
tached, he showed kind feelings towards them in various ways, whenevei 
occasion was offered, and even paid some worship and honour to our Sa- 
viour.(3) For Julia entertained the most favourable sentiments of the 
Christian religion ; and at one time invited to the court, Origen, the cele- 
brated Christian doctor, that she might hear him discourse. But those 
who conclude that Julia and Alexander actually embraced Christianity, 
have not testimony to adduce, which is unexceptionable. Yet it is cer- 
tain, that Alexander thought the Christian religion deserved toleration, be- 
yond others ; and regarded its author as worthy to be ranked among the 
extraordinary men who were divinely moved.(4) 

( 3. Under Gordian [A.D. 238-244], the Christians lived unmolested 
and tranquil. His successors, the Philips, father and son, [A.D. 244-249], 
showed themselves so friendly to the Christians, that by many, they were 
supposed to be Christians. And there are some arguments which might 
render it probable, that these emperors -did, though secretly and coverSy, 
embrace Christianity. But as these arguments are balanced by others 
equally strong and imposing, the question respecting the religion of PhUip 
the Arabian, and his son, which has exercised the sagacity of so man^ 
learned men, must be left undecided. (5) At least, neither party has ad 
duced any evidence, either from testimony or from facts, which was toe 
etrong to be invalidated. Among the subsequent emperors of this centuiy. 
QaUMnus, [A.D. 260-268], and some others likewise, if they did not di- 
rectly favour the Christian cause, they at least did not retard it. 

§ 4. This friendship of great men, and especially of emperors, was un- 
doubtedly not the least among the human causes, which contributed to en- 
large the boundaries of the church. But other causes, and some of them 

dMOnim et Samahtanorum rcligiones et to hear him discourse on religion. But nei- 
ChristiaDamdevotionemilluc(Roiuam) trans- ther of them intimates, that she obeyed hii 
fenodam, ut omnium cultarum secrctum precepts and adopted the Christian faith 
Holiogabali sacerdotium tencrct : which Dr. And in the life of Jtdia^ there are clear in- 
ilfo*Aeitii,(deReb. Christ., &c., p. 460), un- dications of superstition, and of reverence 
d^fUnds to mean, that Hcliogahalus wished for the pagan gods. — SdU. from Mosheim 
the Jevnah, Samaritan, and Christian reli- de Reb. Clirist.. &c., p. 4G].] 
ffioDB to be freely tolerated at Rome, so that (4) Sec Fred. Spanheim, Diss, do Luci 
toe priesta of hi* order might ouderstand all Britonum regis, Juliae Mammaeae, et Philip- 
Uie arcana of them, having thom daily before porom conversionibus, Opp., torn, ii., p. 400 
their eyes. — TV.] P. E.Jablonski, Diss, de Alexandro Severe 
(3) See LampridiuSt de Vita Seven, c. sacris Christianis per Gnosticos initiato, ii 
M, p. 930, and Car. Hen. Zeihich^ Diss, de Miscellan. Lips, nov., torn, iv., p. 56, &c. 
Chnsto ab Alexandro in larario culto ; which {5) See Spanhcim, de Clurislianismo Phil- 
is found in the Miacell. Lips, novae, tom. iii., ipporum, Opp., torn, ii., p. 400. (P. d€ U 
p. 4S, 6lc. [Most of the modem writers Faye)^ Entretiens historiques sur la Chris- 
make Jit/ta itfiammoM to have been a Chris- tianismo dc rEmpereur Philippe, Utrecht 
tian. See J. R. WeltteitCs preface to Oh- 1692, 12mo. JlfarnmofAiu^, Origines et An- 
gen*s Dial. contn Marcionitas. Butthoan- tiq. Christianae, tom. ii, p. 252, &c. Se< 
cient writers, Eusebnu, (H. E., vi.» 21), and J. A. Faffricius^ Lux Evangelii toti orbi ex- 
Jeromu, (de Scriptor. Illustr., c. 64), express oricns, p. 252, &;c., [and Mosheim, de Re- 
themselves dabionsly. The former calls her bus Christ., &c., p. 471. — The most impor- 
^tvar^eoTtiLTfiVj and the latter religiofam, tant ancient testimonies, are Euseb., H. E. 
(jinoui); and both state that she invited Or- vi., 34, and Chronicon, ann. 246. Jerome 
igen to her court, then at Antioch» in order dc Script. lUust., c. 54.— Tr.] 
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^^ne, nmat be added. Among the divine causes, besides the inherent en- 
^%yoifheaTenly truth and the piety and constancy of the Christian teach- 
ors, conspicuous is that extraordinary providence of God, which, as we are 
utformed, by means of dreams and visions, excited many persons who be- 
fore were either thoughtless or alienated from Christianity, to come out at 
tt&ce and enrol their names among the followers of CAm^(6) To this 
Miat be added, the curing of diseases and other miracles which very many 
Christians still performed, by inroking the name of the Saviour.(7) Yet the 
MUnber of miracles was less in this age than in the preceding ; which may 
be ascribed not only to the wisdom of God, but also to his justice, which 
would not suffer men to make gain by the powers divinely given them.(8) 
4 5. Among the human causes which aided the progress of Christianity, 
KOLj doubtless be reckoned the translation of the Scriptures into various 
languages, the labours of Origen in disseminating copies of them, and the 
varioos books composed by wise men. No less efficacy is to be ascribed 
to the beneficence of Christians, even towards those whose religion they 
abhorred. The idolaters must have had hearts of stone, not to have been 
BofVened and brought to have more friendly feelings towards the people, 
wbose great sympathy for the poor, kindness to enemies, care of the sick, 
reading to redeem captives, and numerous other kind offices, proved them 
to be deserving of the love and gratitude of mankind. If, what I would 
not pertinaciously deny, pious frauds and impositions deserve a place 
unoDg the causes of the extension of Christianity, they doubtless hold the 
lowe8t place, and were employed only by a few. 

§ 6. That the boundaries of tlie church were extended, in this century, 
1K> one calls in question ; but in what manner, by whom, and in what 
countries, is not equally manifest. Origen taught the religion he professed 
^ a tribe of Arabs : I suppose, they were some of the wandering Arabs, 
^bo live in tents.(9) The Goths, a ferocious and warlike people, that in- 
cited Moesia and Thrace, and made perpetual incursions into the neigh- 
bouring provinces ; received a knowledge of Christ from cenain Christian 
pnests whom they carried away from Asia. As those priests, by the sanc- 
% of their lives, and their miracles, acquired respectability and great in- 
fluence among these marauders, who were entirely illiterate; such a 
change was produced among them, that a great part of the nation professed 
(^ristianity, and in some measure laid aside their savage manners.(lO) 

W See Origefh adv. Celsum, Ub. i., p. (10) Sozamen, Hiat. Eccles., lib. u., c. 5. 

Jfi Homil. in Lucae vii. 0pp., torn, ii., p. Paul Diaxonua, Hist. Miscellan., I ii., c. 14* 

•••»ed. Basil. Terhdlian^ de Anima, cap. Pkilostorgius^ Hist. Eccles., lib. ii., c. 6. 

jT ,P- 348, ed. Rigaltii. Eusebius, Hist. [Philostargius sajs, that UlphHas^ who in 

^'^f Ub. vi., c. 6, and others. [See also, the fourth century translated the Christian 

?|* (14) on cent, ii., pt. i., ch. i., p. 102, Scriptures into the Gothic language, was a 

* ®f this work. — Tr.'\ descendant of the captives carried off by the 

Sn Origen, adv. Celsum, 1. i., p. 5, 7. Goths from Cappadocia, in the reign of Gal- 

S**?**"**, nist. Eccl, 1. v., c. 7. Cyprian^ licnus ; which is not improbable. By the 

% ** ^ Donatmn, p. 3, and the note of 8. influence of their Christian captives, the 

^**» there, p. 876. Goths were induced to invite Christian teacb- 

cJuL^- ^f^i Notes on Origen adv. ers among them ; and numerous churches 

^IJon, p. 6, 7. were collected. A Gothic bishop, named 

J"^^ ^u»eknu. Hist. Eccles., Ub. vi., cap. TheophUus, subscribed the Acts of the coun- 

voi • ^^'^'^ SemUr, Hist. Eccl. selecta cap., cil of Nice, {Socrates, Hist Eccl, ii., c. 41). 

^ ^» p. 69, suKKMes Acy were not wanitr- Yet there is indubitable evidence, that a large 

^ Ai^ 2v!] part of the nation zenuined pagans, long after 
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§ 7. To the few and small Christian churches in France, erected by 
certain Asiatic teachers in the second century, more and larger ones were 
added in this century, from the times of Decius^ [A.D. 249]. For it was in 
the reign of this emperor, those seven devout men, Dwnysius, Gratian^ 
XVopikMiMf, Pand^ Satuminus, Martial, and Stretnanius, migrated to this 
country ; and amid various perils founded the churches of Paris^ TavrSf 
ArieMf [Narhanne^ Toulouse j Limoges^ Clermont\, and other places. And 
their disciples gradually spread the Christian doctrine throughout Gaul.(ll) 
To this age, likewise, must be referred the origin of the Grerman churches, 
of Cdogne, TVoves, Mets, [ Tongres, Liege], and others ; the fathers of 
which were Euekarius, Valerius, Matemus, Clement, and others.(lS) 
The Scotch also say, that their country was enlightened with the light 
of Christianity in tlus century ; which does not appear improbable in itp 
aelf, but cannot be put beyond controversy by any certain te8timony.(13) 
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THE ADVERSE EVENTS OF THE CHUBCH. 

^ 1. The Persecution of Severus. — ^ 2. Of Maximinua, the Thracian. — ^ 3. TheCmelty 
of Decini led many Christians to deny Christ. — (f 4. Controversies in the Church on 
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of the Philosophers against the Ctiristians. — ^ 9. Comparisons of some Philosophers with 
Christ. — ^ 10. Injury thence arising. — ^ 11. Attempts of the Jews against the Chris- 



Jf !• In the commencement of this century, the Christians were variously 
icted in memy of the Roman provinces ; but their calamity was in- 
creased in the year 208, when the emperor Severus, who was otherwise 
not hostile to them, enacted a law tliat no person should abandon the re- 
ligion of his fathers, for that of the Christians, or even for that of tho 
Jews.(l) Although this law did not condemn the [existing] Christians, 
but merely restrained the propagation of their religion, yet it afforded to 
rapacious and imjust governors and judges great opportunity for troubling 
the Christians, and for putting many of the poor to death, in order to in- 
duce the rich to avert their danger by donations. Hence, afler the pass- 
ing of this law, very many Cluristians in Egypt, and in other parts of both 
Asia and Africa, were cruelly slain ; and among them were Leonidas, the 
&ther of Origen ; the two celebrated African ladies, Perpetua and Fettci- 

m 

this period. See MotA^im, de Rebus Christ., tome i., Diss, i., p. 7, &c. Jo. Nicol. de 

&€., p. 449. — TV.] Hontheim, Historia Trevirensis. [See also 

(11) Gregnry IVroneiu., Historia Fran- notes (6) and (7) on cent, ii., part i., ch. i., 

cor., lib. i., c, S8, p. S3. Tkeod, Ruinart, p. 99 of this work.— Tr] 

Acta Martyrum sincera, p. 109, &c. [See (13) See Uther and StillincfleeU on the 

note (9), on cent, ii., put i., ch. i., p. 100 Origin and Antiquities of the British church- 

of this work ; where the origm of the Gallic es ; and Geo. Afackenzie^ de Rcgali Sco- 

or French churches, is ccnisidered, at some torum prosania, cap. viii., p. 119, &c. 

length. — TV.] (1) Eu^cbiujt, Hist. Ecclcs., lib. vi., c. L 

(IS) Aug. Calmei, Histoire de Lorraine, Spartianiu, Vita Severi, cap. 16, 17. "^ 
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tat, whose Acts [martyrdom] have come down to us ; (2) also Potafmena^ 
a virgin ; Marcella, and others of both sexes, whose names were held in 
ligh honour in the subsequent ages. 

2. From the death of [Sep&nius] SeveruSj till the reign of Maximin^ 
id Thrax^ from the country which gave him birth, [or, from A.D. 211 
to A.D. 285], the condition of Christians was everywhere tolerable, and 
in aome places prosperous. But Maximn, who had slain Alexander Sev- 
mu, an emperor peculiarly friendly to the Christians, fearing lest the 
Christians should avenge the death of their patron, ordered their bishops, 
uid particularly those that he knew had been the friends and intimates of 
Akxander^ to be seized and put to death. (8) During his reign, therefore, 
niany and atrocious injuries were brought upon the Christians. For al- 
though the edict of the t3rrant related only to the bishops and the ministers 
of religion, yet its influence reached farther, and incited the pagan priestSy 
the populace, and the magistrates to assail Christians of all orders. (4) 

\ 3. This storm was followed by many years of peace and tranquillity. 
[From A.D. 237-249.] But when Decius Trajan came to the imperial 
throne, A.D. 249, war in all its horrors, again burst upon the Christians. 
For this emperor, excited either by fear of the Christians, or by attach- 
Q)cnt to the ancient superstition, published terrible edicts, by which the 
governors were commanded, on pain of forfeiting their own lives, either 
to exterminate all Christians utterly, or bring them back by pains and tor- 
tures to the religion of their fathers. During the two succeeding years, a 
great multitude of Christians, in all the Roman provinces, were cut off by 
Various species of punishment and suffering. (5) This persecution was 
OBore cruel and terrific than any that preceded it ; and immense numbers, 
dismayed, not so much by the fear of^ death, as by the dread of the long- 
continued tortures by which the magistrates endeavoured to overcome the 
constancy of Christians, professed to renounce Christ; and procured for 
themselves safety, either by sacrificing, i. e., offering incense before the 
idols, or by certificates purchased with money. And hence arose the op- 
probrious names of Sacrificers^ IncenserSf and the Certificated, (Sacrifica- 
tores, Thurificatorcs, and Lihellatici), names by which the lapsed were 
designated.(6) 

(2) Theod. Ruinart, Acta martyrum sin- miflht have prompted him.— The persecuting 

ceri, p. 90, &c. [See an affecting account Edict is not now extant ; that which was 

of the sufferings of these and other martyrs, published by Mcdcn, Toulouse, 1664, 4to, 

aibe reign of Sevcrus, in MilnerU Hist, of is probably unauthentic. See Mosheim, de 

the Church, cent, iii., ch. ▼., p. 231, &c., Reb. Christ., dec., p. 476, dtc— Tr.] 
•d. Boston, 1832. — TV.] (6) See Prudentnu Marmn, Life of Cy- 

(8) Eiurbius, Hist. Eccles., Hb. vi., c. prian, prefixed to Cypriani 0pp., ^ vi., p. 

18. Orosius, Histor. lib. vii., c. 19, p. 609. . 64, dtc. [For an interesting account of the 

(4) Origen, torn. xx?iii. in Matth., 0pp., sufferings of Christians in tJiis persecution, 
torn, i., p. 137. Firmilian, in 0pp. Cypri- the English reader is referred to MUner'9 
•ni, ep. 75, p. 140, dec. Hist, of the Church, cent, iii., ch. 8, p. 257, 

(5) Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., lib. vi., c. and ch. 11, p. 293, ed. Boston, 1822, vol. i. 
5Ml. Gregory Nystcn, Vita Thauma- — This persecution was more terrible than 
^^, 0pp., torn, iii., p. 668, dec. Cyprian, any preceding one, because it extended 
<^ Lapsis, in 0pp., p. 182, dtc. [EuJicbius over the whole empire, and because its ob- 
Wlributes the persecution by Decius, to his ject was to worry the Christians into apoa- 
hitred of Fhilip, his predecessor, whom he tacy by extreme and persevering torture.— 
W murdered, and who was friendly to the The Certificated, or Libcllaiici, are supposed 
Christians. Gregory attributes it to the to be, such as purchased certificates from the 
^peror*s zeal for idolatry. Both causes corrupt magistrates, in which it was declared. 
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^ 4. From the multitude of Oiristians chargeable with defection in th»^ 
reiiTU of DfTcius, grt* at conuiiutioiis and sharp contests arose in differei" 
parw of liio church. For the lapsed wishucl to be restored to Christii 
litA.o»s:uj\ without submitting to tiiat severe penitence which the laws ( ?f 
Uk(' ohiirch prescrilx^d ; and some of the bishops favoured their wishc — rs , 
wtiiv others oppi>sed thcm.(7) In Egypt and Africa, many persons, t=: « 
cbsa::; morv ready |)ardon of lht;ir offences, resorted to the intercession cs^f 
xhc rn^iryrs^ and obtained from lliem letters of recommendation^ {lihelkz^-s 
}faciji\ timl is, papers in which the dying martyrs declared, tliat they cod- 
»iuv:\\l the persons worthy of their communion, and wished them to 1x3 
rtwived mid treated as brethren. Some bishops and presbyters were too 
rv<ia\ lo admit offenders, wlio proiluced such Ictttjrs. But Cyprian, bishop 
of Carthage, a decided and strenuous man, though he was not disposed to 
dei\>i«aio at all from the honour of the martyrs, was nevertheless opposed 
to this exclusive lenity, and wished to limit the effects of these letters of 
rr:cK*t:uiurndatton. ILnce there arose a sharp contest between him and the 
martyrs, confessors, presbyters, the lapsed, and the people, which ended ia 
his i:.iining the victory. («) 

§ o. The successors of Decius, namely, Gallus and his son Volustatif 
[\,P, *2ol-253], rcne\yed tlie persecution against the Christians, which 
scomod to bo subsiding :(9) and, as their edicts were accompanied by 
public calamities, particularly by a pestilential disease which apn?iid 
liirvnigh many provinces, the Christians had again to undergo much suf- 
ft^riiiij in divers countries. (10) For the pagan priests persuaded the pop- 
ulaoo. tliat the gods visited the people with so many calamities, on accouat> 

that thoy wore jva^iiK. and had complied with such letters was unquestioned, and their lis" 

the UoiiuiniU of the law, whcMi iieitht^r of these flucncc very {jfreat. Yet the abuses of then^ 

was lAi'i. To pun^hase such a certificate were felt by the more discerning. Dr. Mo-" 

w** not only to Iks {xartaker in the fraudulent theim^ (de Rebus Christ., Ac, p. 490-497>v 

trans.iotion, but it was to ])rrviirit!ate before has collected the following facts, rcspectinj^ 

lK«» inibho in rejrard to Christianily, and was their misuse. (I) They were given, wnil* 

iiKOUMHieiit with that open cotifession of little or no discruuination, to all applicant*' 

C'lt-ur/lvfore men, which he himself re<piires. Cyprian^ ep. 14, p. 24; ep. 10, p. 20. — (2 J 

iVi ihepurjH)rl of these letters, see i)/ri.vA':///i, They often did not express detinitcly lh€5 

dc Ki'liUM Christ., «.Vc., p 4S*J-48l). — 7V.J names of the persons recommended, but 

\J\ Eutrhmg, Hist. Eccles., lib. vi., c. said: " Receive A. 13. {cum suia) arid ki^ 

41. Ciipnariy Epistolae, passim. friends." Ibid., ep. 10, p. 20, 21.— (37 

^8> (tiift. AlhaspirtftuSf Observat. Eccles., Sometimes a martyr, before his death, com^ 

lib. t, obs. xz., p. 94. Jo. DaJtiziiSj de po- missioned some friend, to give letters in hitf 

eiii* ot smtitffactionibus humaniti, 1. vii., c. name, to all applicants. Ibid., ep. 21, p^ 

16, p. 700. The whole history of this con- 30; ep. 22, p. 'M. — (4) Some presbyters 

troversy must be gatheroxi from the Epistles obeyed these b.lters, without consulting thff 

of Cjifpnufu [7Vr/u//m/<,de Pudicitia, cap. bishop, and thus subverted ecclesiastical. 

S), and. ad Marlyn's, cap. 1, makes the ear- order. Ibid., ep. 27, p. 38 ; ep. 10, p. 20; 

licsl mention of these letters : whence it is ep. 40, p. 02 ; ep. 22, p. 31,32. It is easy 

conjeelunHl, that they furst be^an to be used to see what effects would follow, when ther 

about the middle of thi? second century. — almost deified martyrs, of every age and 8e£ 

By martyrs h<'re, must be understood, per- .and condition, felt themselves to pones^ 

ikiiis already under sentence of death for authority almost divine, and were besieged. 

ilH'ir religion, or at least, s\ich as had en- by a host of persons writhing under the rig- 

diurvd some sutTering, and were still in prison ours of the ancient discipline. — TV.] 
and um^eitain what would befall them. In (9) Etufcbius, Hist. Eccles., lib. vii., c^ 

thai ace, when martyrs were almost idolized, 1. Cyprian, ep. Ivii., Iviii. 
ami tnc doctrines of repc;ntance towards ( 1 0) See Cyp-ian, Liber ad DemctrianunL- 

(iiHi. and faith in our liord Jesus Christ, [.>fi//icr'A- Hist, of the Church, cent, iii., ch- 

impcrfectlj understood; the propriety of 12, p. 308. — Tr.] 
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of tlie Cliristiaiifl. The next emperor, Valerianf stilled the commotioiiy 
A.T>. 254, and restored tranquillity to the church. 

^ 6. Till the fifth year of his reign, Valerian was very kind to the Chris- 
tians ; but suddenly, in the year 257, by the persuasion of MacrianuSj a 
most bigoted pagan who was his prime minister, he prohibited the Chris- 
tians from holding meetings, and ordered the bishops and other teachers 
into exile. The next year he published a far more- severe edict ; so that 
no small number of Christians, in all the provinces of the Roman empire^ 
were put to death, and oflen exposed to punishments worse than death. 
Eminent among the martyrs in this tempest, were Cyprian^ bishop of Car- 
thage, Sixtus, bishop of Rome, Laurentius, a deacon at Rome, who was 
roasted before a slow fire, and others. But Valerian being taken captive 
in a war against the Persians, his son Gallienusy in the year 260, restored 
peace to the church.(ll) 

§ 7. Under Gallienus^ therefore, who reigned with his brother eight 
years, [A.D. 260-268], and under his successor Claudius^ who reigned 
two years, [A.D. 268-270], the condition of the Christians was tolerable, 
yet not altogether tranquil and happy. Nor did Aurehany who came to 
tbe throne A.D. 270, undertake to disquiet them, during four years. But 
in the fifth year of his reign, prompted either by his own superstition or 
^y that of others, he prepared for war against them. But before his edicts 
"^ been published over the whole empire, he was assassinated in Thrace, 
^•p. 275.(12) Hence, few Christians were cut off under him. The re- 
^'^ibder of this century, if we except some few instances of injustice, ava- 
'^ or superstition in the govcrnors,(13) passed away, without any great 
'roubles or injuries done to Christians living among Romans. 
, } 8. While the emperors and provincial governors were assailing Chris- 
i tiaos with the sword and with edicts, the Platonic philosophers, before de- 
^ *cnT)ed, fought them with disputations, books, and stratagems. And the 
^ ^te was to be feared from them, because they approved and adopted 
J inany doctrines and.iastitutions of the Christians, and, following the exam- 
ple of Ammonius their master, attempted to amalgamate the old religion 
' ^ the new. At the head of them in this century, was Porphyry, a Syr- 
^ Or Tyrian ; who composed a long work against the Christians, which 
^^ afterwards destroyed, in obedience to the imperial laws. (14) He was 
^''^ubtedly an acute, ingenious, and learned man, as his works which are 
?^t evince ; but he was not a formidable enemy to the Christians. For 
^ *^«id more imagination and superstition, than sound argument and judg- 

jq'Y^ Eusebiust Hist. Ecclcs., 1. vii., cap. (14) See Lu. Hdlsteiny de Vita Porphyrii, 

jj^l^. Acta Cypn4an, in Ruinart's Acta cap. 11. J. A. FabricitUy'LuT. Evang. tot! 

[^/jTrnni sincera, p. 216. Cyprian, epist. orbi exoriens, p. 164. J. F. Bnddcnu, Isa- 

^^'9 p« 178 ; epist. Ixxzii., p. 165, ed. goge in Theologiam, lib. ii., p. 877, &c., 

jj; ^^- [Miliur^s Hist, of the Chh., cent, [and Ja. Brucker*s Hist. crit. Philos., torn. 

.' ^^xri, vol. i., p. 347. — Tr."] ii., p. 236, &c. His fifteen books against 

3q^ ^3 EuseiiuSf Hist Eccles., 1. vii., c. the Christians were condemned to be burned, 

^ Xcctefiltut, de Mortibus persequutor. by Theodoshu IL and VaUniinian III., 

^^ B. A.D. 449, (see the Codex Justin, de Sum- 

(>^^^) One example is, the iniquity of the ma Trinitate, I. i., tit. i., cap. 3.) The woik 

Q^T^sk*, GaieriuM Maximian, near the end was answered by Meth4>diiu, EutebhUf 

^j^aT^^ century, who persecuted the soldiers ApoUinaris, and PkiloMtorgiut ; but the 

QL^ Servants of his palace that professed answers are lost. Of the work of Porpkyryy 

ll^^titaity. See EusebiuSf Hist. Eccles., extracts are preserved by EuselnuSf JeronUf 

' '^iii., cap. 1 and 4. and others. — TV.] 
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ment ; as his books that remain and the history of hia life will aho^ 
without recurrence to the fragments of his work against the Christian 
which are preserved and which are unworthy of a wise and upright mai 

§ 9. Among the wiles and stratagems, by which this sect endeavoure 
to subvert the authority of the Christian religion, this deserves to be pai 
ticularly mentioned, that they drew comparisons between the life, min 
cles, and transactions of our Saviour, and the history of the ancient ph 
losophers ; and endeavoured to persuade the unlearned and women, the 
these philosophers were in no respect inferior to ChrisL With sue 
views, Arthfias of Tarentum, Pythagoras^ and Apollonius Tyanaeus, 
P3rthagorean philosopher, were brought again upon the stage, and exhil 
ited to the public dressed very much like Christ himself. The life < 
Pffikagoras was written by Porphyry, {lb) The Me of Apollonius^ whos 
travels and prodigies were talked of by the vulgar, and who was a craft 
mountebank, and the ape of Pythagoras, was composed by Philostratu. 
the first rhetorician of the age, in a style which is not inelegant. Tb 
reader of the work will readily perceive, that the philosopher is compare 
with our Saviour ; and yet he will wonder, that any man of sound sens 
could have been deceived by the base falsehoods and fictions of tlie wr 
ter.(16) 

10. But as nothing is so irrational as not to find some patrons amoD 
the weak and ignorant who regard words more than arguments, thei 
were not a few who were ensnared by these silly attempts of the philos< 
phers. Some were induced by these stratagems to abandon tlie Ciiristia 
religion, which they had before embraced. Others, being told that thei 
was little difierence between the ancient religion, rightly explained an 
restored to its purity, and the religion which Christ really taught, not thi 
corrupted form of it which his disciples professed ; concluded it was be 
to remain among those who worshipped the [old] gods. Some were le 
by those comparisons of Christ with the ancient heroes and philosopher 
to frame for tnemselvcs a kind of mixed or compound religion. Wituesj 
among others, [the emperor] Alexander Severus ; who esteemed Chris 
and Orpheusy Apollonius, and the like, to be all worthy of equal honours. 

§ 11. The Jews were reduced so low, that they could not, as forme rl} 
excite in the magistrates any great hatred against the Christians. Ye 
they were not wholly inactive, as appears from the books written by Ter 
tulUan and Cyprian against them. There occur also in the Christian fa 
thers several complaints of the hatred and the machinations of the Jews.( 17 
During the persecutions o£ Severus, one Domninus abandoned Christianit; 
for Judaism ; undoubtedly, to avoid the punishments that were decrees 
against the Christians. Serapion endeavoured to recall liim to his duty 

(16) [And in the next century, by Jam- 42, Sac. N. Lardncr^s Works, vol. viii., p 

hHekus. That both biographers had the S56-292. — Am>Uonius was bom about th* 

atme object, is shown by Latd. Kiuter, Ad- beginning, and died near the close of the firs 

not. ad Jamblich., cap. 2, p. 7, and cap. 19, century. He travelled over all the countrie 

p. 78. — Schl."] from Spain to India ; and drew much atten 

(16) See Gcdfr, OUarius, Praefat. ad tion by his sagacious remarks, and by hi 

Fulottiati vitam ApoUonii ; and Motheinif pretensions to superhuman knowledge an( 

Notes on Cudwortn's InteQectual System, powers. He was a man of genius, but Yain 

p. 804, 809, 811, 834, [also J, Brucker'a glorious and a great impostor. — TV.] 
Hittoria cht. philos., torn, ii., 98, &c., and (17) Hijtpolytutt, Sermo in Susann. e 

EnJieWa Abridgment of Bruckcr, yol. ii., p. Daniel., 0pp., torn, i., p. 274, 276. 
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If iDDie epi8tle8.(18) This example shows, that while the Christians 
waie in trouble, the Jews were in safety : and therefore, though greatly 
depreasedy they had not lost all power of doing injury to the Christians. 



PART 11. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER L 

STATS OF LBAainifG AND SCIBNCB. 



^ 1. Deaj of LetmiDg.— f S. State of Phflosophy, etpeciallj the PUtonic. Plotuiiia.— 
43. Thii PhiJosopby pieTails eTeiywhere. — 9 4. DifiiaraDt Sects of it. — i 5. State of 
I^euning among Chrittitnti 

§ 1. LriERATUEB, which had suffered much in the preceding century, 
W in this nearly all its glory. Among the Greeks, with the exception 
of Dionysius LonginuSf an excellent rhetorician, Dion CasnuSy a fine his- 
torian, and a few others, scarcely any writers appeared who can be recom- 
inended for their genius or their erudition. Li tne western provinces, still 
nnaller was the number of men truly learned and eloquent, notwithstandn 
log achoob continued here and there devoted to the cmtivation of genius. 
, For very few of the emperors favoured learning ; civil wars kept the em. 

C' i almost constantly in commotion ; and the perpetual incursions of the 
barous nations into the most cultivated provinces, extinguished with 
tbe public tranquillity even the thirst for knowledge.^1) 

J 2. As for the philosophers, about every sect of Grecian philosophy 
some adherents that were not contemptible, and who are in part men. 
tiooed by Longinus.{2) But the school of AmmofduSf the origin and dog. 
in&s of which have been already stated, gradually cast all others into the 
Wk ground. From Egypt it spread in a short time over nearly the 
^hole Roman empire ; and drew after it almost all persons inclined to at. 
tend to metaphysical studies. This prosperity of the sect was owing espe. 
cially to PloUnus^ the most distinguished disciple of Amnwnius^ a man of 
ifiteiJectual acumen, and formed by nature for abstruse investigation. For 
1^ taught, first in Persia and afterwards at Rome and in Campania, to vast 
concourses of youth ; and imbodied his precepts in various books, the 
greater part of which have come down to us. (8) 

§ 3. It is almost incredible, what a number of pupils in a short time 
issued from the school of this man. But among them, no one is more eel. 

(19) Eutebnis, Historia Eccles., lib. vi., (8) See Porvhyrii Vita Plotini, repuWish- 

eap. 18. ed by /. A. Fabrichut in Biblioth. GrsBca, 

(1) See Histoire Litteraire de la France, vol. iv., p. 91. Peter Bay/«, Dictionnaire, 
par lea Moines Benedictint, torn, i., part ii., torn, iii., art. Plotin, p. 757 ; and the learn- 
p. 317, die. ed Ja. Brucker, Historia crit. philos., torn. 

(2) In Porvhyrft life of Plotinus, cap. ii., p. 217, dtc. 
20, p. 128, ed. Fabricu. 

Vol. I.— X 
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ebrated than PorpAfry, a S3nrian ; who spread over Sicily and many other 
countries, the system of his master, enlarged with new discoveries and 
sedulously polished. (4) At Alexandria, almost no other philosophy was 

(lublicly tauffht, from the times of Amnumius down to the sixth centiiry. 
t was introduc^ into Greece by one Plutarch^ who was educated at AU 
ozandria, and who re-established the Academy at Athens, which subse- 
quently embraced many very renowned philosophers who will hereafter 
he mentioned.(5) 

§ 4. The character of this philosophy has already been explained, as 
fiur as was compatible with the brevity of this work. It is here proper to 
add, that all who were addicted to it, did not hold the same opinions, but 
difibred from each other on several points. This diversity naturally arose 
from that principle, which the whole sect kept in sight ; namely, that truth 
was to be pursued without restraint, and to be gleaned out of all systems. 
Hence the Alexandrian philosophers would sometimes receive, what those 
of Athens would reject. Yet there were certain leading doctrines, which 
were flmdamental to the system, and which no one that claimed the name 
of a Platonist, dared to call in question. Such were the doctrines of one 
God, the source of all things, of the eternity of the world, of the depend- 
%Dce of matter on God, of the nature of the soul, of the plurality of Grods, 
of the method of explaining the popular superstitions, and some others. 

§ 6. The estimaticm in which human learning should be held, was a 
question on which the Christians were about equally divided. For while 
many thought that the literature and writings of the Greeks ought to re- 
oeive attention ; there were others who contended, that true piety and re- 
ligion were endangered by such studies. But gradually the friends of 
philosophy and literature acquired the ascendency. To this issue Origeu 
contributed very much ; for having early imbibed the principles of the 
new Platonism, he inauspiciously applied them to theology, nnd earnestly 
recommended them to the numerous youth who attended on his instruc- 
tions. And the greater the influence of this man, which quickly spread 
over the whole Christian world, the more readily was his method of ex- 

Jlaining the sacred doctrines propagated. Some also of the disciples of 
^lotumtf connected themselves with the Christians, yet retained the leading 
sentiments of their master :(6) and these undoubtedly laboured to dissem- 
inate their principles around them, and to instil them into the minds of the 
uninformed* 

(4) Im. HoUtenhu, Vita Porphyrii, repub- of this philosopher, that he attached himself 

Bahad by Ffebriciua, m Biblioth. Or. — [** ror- entirely to him. See Plotin,, Vit., p. 3. 

pbyiy was first the disciple of LonginuSf au- Eunap.y c. 2, p. 17." — Macl.} 

thor of the iostly celebrated Treatise on the (5) Marinusy Vita Procli, cap. 11, IS, p. 

Sublime. But haTing passed from Greece 25, 6lc. 

to Room, where he heard PloHmu, he was (6) Augustine , Epistola Ivi., ad Dioscor., 

so rhanniid with the genhii and penetration 0pp., torn. iL, p. 260. 
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CHAPTER n. 

BISTORT OF THE TEACHBB8 AND THB GOYSRNICBNT OF IBB CHUSCH* 

f X . Ford of Chorch GoTemment — f 3. "What Rank the Biahop of Rome held in thie 
Ontuiy. — ^ 3. Gradnal Progress towards a Hierarchy. — f 4. The Vices of the Clergj. 
— ^ 6. Hence the Inferior Orders of the Clergy. — ^ 8. Marriage of the Clergy. Their 
Coocahines.— 4 7. The principal Writers ; Grecian and Oriental.— 4 8- Letin Writera. 

i !• Thb form of the ecclesiastical constitution and government which 

ticta he^i introduced, was more and more confirmed and strengthened, 

both as it related to individual churches and in regard to the whole reli- 

fpfios community. He must be ignorant of the history and the monuments 

oC this age, who can deny that a person bearing the title of buhop presided 

tyver each church in the larger cities, and that he managed its public con- 

oexu with some degree of authority ; yet having the presbyters for his 

^omicily and taking the voice of the whole people on subjects of consider- 

^le moment. (1) It is equally certain, that one bishop in each province 

"^as pre-eminent over the rest in rank and in certain prerogatives. This 

^^ necessary for maintaining that consociation of churches, which had 

^^ceti introduced in the preceding century, and for the more convenient 

^^hration of the councils. Yet it must be added, that the prerogatives 

^ these principal bishops were not everywhere accurately ascertained ; 

^ did the bishop of the chief city in a province, always hold the rank of 

^''*t Inshop. This also is beyond controversy, that the bishops of Rome, 

<^<itioch, and Alexandria, as presiding over the primitive and apostolic 

^hirches in the greater divisions of the empire, had precedence of all oth- 

f^ and were not only often consulted on weighty affairs, but likewise en* 

fT^ certain prerogatives peculiar to themselves. 

. ^ 2. As to the bishop of Rome in particular, he was regarded by Cyp> 

f^'>^(2) and doubtless by others likewise, as holding something oiprimacig 

^ the church. But the fathers who witii Cyprian ascribed &is primacy 

^ tbe Roman bishop, strenuously contended for the equality of all bishops, 

^ respect to dignity and authority ; and disregarding the judgment of the 

jO) Authorities are cited by David BUm- ep. v., p. 11 ; ep. xiii., p. 83 ; ep. xxviH., 

*?» Apologia pro sententia Hieronimi de p. 39 ; ep. xxiv., p. 88 ; ep. zxni., p. 37, 

^?j*^is et presbyteris, p. 136, dtc — [and 88. — ^To the objection, that Cyprian did 

*^ more amply, by Jame* BoiUaUf under himself ordain some presbyters and lectors, 

^ fictitioQs name of ClaudiuM FontenUj in without the consent of his council and the 

.^^k de antique jure presbyterorum in laity, it is answered, that the persons so ad- 

I!P^**ine eccledastico, Turin, 1676, 12mo. Tanced were eonfessart^ who, according to 

ir^ "^^ost Tsluable of these testimonies, are usage, were enUtled to ordination without 

^^the epistles of Cyprian^ bishop of Car- any preTious election. Cypnan^ ep. xznr., 

!2^» ^bo "^^^ * warm advocate for episco- p. 46, 47 ; ep. xxxv., p. 48, 49. TertMlUan^ 

^|Pr^-eminence, yet did not presume to d»- de Anima, c. 66, p. 368, dtc. — See JKot Actm, 

g^l^^e any question of moment by his own Commentt. de Reb. Christ, dec, p. 676- 

of ^?«ity, or without the advice and consent 679. — TV.] 

tak**** presbyters, and was accustomed to («) Cyprian, ep. Ixxiii., p. 131 ; ep. hr., 

jll^Uie sense of the whole church on sub- p. 86 ; de UniUta ecclesia, p. 196, ed. B*> 

^ of peculiar intereet. « See Cypritm^ luse. 
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Uahopof Rome, whenever it appeared to them incorrect, had no hesitation 
in fbliowing tfaedr own judgment. Of this Cyprian himself gave a striking 
example, in his fiunous controversy with Stephen^ bishop of Rome, oon- 
ceming the hapUsm of heretics, MThoever duly considers and compares 
all their declarations, will readily perceive that this primacy was not a pri- 
macy of power and authority, but only of precedence among associated 
brethren. That is, the primacy of thie Romish bishop in regard to the 
whole church, was the same as that of Cyprian in the African church, 
which did not impair at all the equality of tiie African bishops, or curtail 
their liberties and rights, but merely conferred the right of ccxivokiiig 
councils, of presiding in them, and admonishing his brethren fratenially, 
and the like.(3) 

^ 8. Yet while the ancient mode of church government seemed in gen- 
end to remain unaltered, there was a gradual deflection from its rules, and 
an approximation towards the form of a monarchy. For the 
claimed much higher authority and power than before, "and 
more and more upon the rights not only of the brotherhood, but also of ^ 
preslnrters. Ana to give plausibility to these usurpations, they advam 
new doctrines concerning ibe church and the episcopal office ; which how- 
ever were so obscure for the most part, that it would seem they did 
dwmselvee understand them. The principal author of these 
was CypriaHf the most bold and strenuous aefender of episcopal power 
had then arisen in tiie church. Yet he was not uniform and CQnsJstent ^^?» 
for in times of difficulty, when urged by necessity, he could give up 
pretensions, and submit everything to the judgment and authority cST 
chnrch.(4) 

(t) See Stephen Bthuet Annott. ad Cyp- bematione, et de aetu noetro jndietadi.- 

lini ^i«tt, p. 887, 889, 400, &c. And The penages referred to in the pnrrtiHi 

■apeeiaUy Cyprian bimielf, who contenda note, in which C^tmii not Tciy «ftHPgiKly .^^f 

sKmnioiiBlT & the perfect eouality of all apeaka of a unity in the chmch and of a o "* 

UUiopa.---£p. IzzL, p. 137. [Nam nee Pe- tain primacy of the Roman pontiff; mnaC 

tnia — Tindicavit aibi aliquid inaolenter, ant so under8Ux>d as not to contndict th—ew^ j -, 

•noganter aaaumpsit se prinuUum tenerey et explicit aasertions of the abeohite equality e c * *^ ^ 

oiblempofari a nofellia et posteria aibi opor- all biahops. — See Moeheim, de Reb. Chnat.- - — 

taiia.]---£p. Ixziii., p. 137. [Unusquisque du:., p. 679-587.— Tr.J 
Kpiacnporum quod putat faciat, habena ar- (4) [No man can apeak in hi^ier tenni 

Irani aui liberam potostatem.] — £p. Iv., ad of the power of bishops, than the aiiugauP - 

Cocndinm Rom., p. 86. [Cnm statutum — Cyprian — that very Cyprian, who, when 

St aqonm sit pariter ac jostum, ut uniuscu- fiied by any paasion, ia ao condeace 

jvaqne cauaa illic audiatur, ubi est crimen wards presbyters, deacons, and the 

•dmkinm, et aingulis pastoribus portio gre- people. He incnlcatea, on aU occaaioDi^r^ 

gii at adscripta, qnam regat unusquisque et that biahops derive their oflke, not ao mnd^^^ 

gobenet, rationem sui actus Domino reditu- from their election by the clergy and peodie^^^ 

vm.^'Cyprian^M addresa at the opening of aa from the attestation and decree of Ckd^*^ 

Ibe eoincil of Carthage, A.D. 865, in hia See ep. lii., p. 68, 69 ; ep. xlv., p. 69 ; ep^ 

WoriMi p. 8S9, ed. Baluze. Neque enim Iv., p. 82 ; ep. Ixv., p. 113 ; ep. buz., p. ISl^ 

^irinqwam nostrum Epiacopum ae ease Epia- He regards bi8ho{^ aa the succesaon of tk^ 

eopo ffum conatituit, aut tyrannico terrore ad apotiUi, ep. xlii., p. 57. So that biahopfl^ 

obtee iimdi neceaaitatem collegaa suoe adigit, are amenaole to none, but to God only? 

fomoo habeat omnw Epiicoput pro licentia while presbyters are amenable to the raii^ 

JMtilia et poteatatia aus arbitrium pro- gioua aociety, ep. zl, p. 19. — Deacons wer9 

prioBi, tarnqne jodicari ab alio non possit, created by the bishop; and therefore th&f 

^nemiiec ipse poteat alterum judicare. Sed can be nuniahed by him done, without thp 

aijiec teiwie maverai judicium Domini nostri voice ot the aociety, ep. Izv., p. 114. — ^Biab-' 

ilMC9iiMiti,^«iMif«<ao{i(«habetpoteatar opa have the aameri^ta with apoatlea,whoap 

iMa^ p t f i mmdi iioe in eccleai« mm go- aucceaaors they are. And hencoy aoiM hn^ 
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^ 4. This change in the form of ecclesiastical government was followed 
Vy a corrupt state of the clergy. For although examples of primitiyo 
piety and virtue were not wanting, yet many were addicted to dissipation, 
vrogance, voluptuousness, contention, and other vices. This appears dis« 
tiDctly from the frequent lamentations of the most credible persons of those 
tioiefl.(5) Many bishops now affected the state of princes, and especially 
those who had charge of the more populous and wealthy congregations ; 
for they sat on thrones, surrounded hy their ministers, and ouer ensigns 
of their ghostly power, and perhaps also dazzled the eyes and the minds 
of the populace with their splendid attire. The presbyters imitated the 
example of their superiors, and neglecting the duties of their office, lived 
ui indolence and pleasure. And this imboldened the deacons to make en- 
croachments upon the office and the prerogatives of the presb3rters. 

$ 6. And hence, in my opinion, originated those minor orders of the 

clergy, which in this century were everywhere added to the bishops, pres- 

Mers, and deacons. The words suhdeacons, acofythij osUarii, lectors^ exm 

^cigtSj and copiaUiey designate officers, which I think the church would 

have never had, if the rulers of it had possessed more piety or true reli- 

ffion. But when the honours and prerogatives of the bishops and pres. 

rFters were augmented, the deacons also became more inflated, and refused 

J? perform those meaner offices to which they once cheerfully submitted. 

^e offices designated by these new titles, are in great measure explained 

v* the words themselves. The exorcists owed their origin to the doctrine 

^ the new Platonists, adopted by the Christians, that evil spirits have a 

f^it>ng desire afler the human body, and that vicious men are not so much 

"'^pefled to sin by their natural depravity and by the influence of bed ex- 

^ples, as by the suggestions of some evil spirit lodging within them.(6} 

• '^'^ copUOae were employed in the burial of the dead. 

^^ can take cognizance of their actions, apostles. But some of the most learned wri- 

^- Ixiz.f p. 131. — The whole church is ters of the Romish communion, and the Prot- 

^^tkied on the bishop ; and no one is a true estants generally, maintain that they were 

^^ttiberof the church, who is not submissive first instituted m the third century. Se« 

^hisbishop, ep. Izix.fp. 123. — Bishops rep- Cardinal Bona^ Rerum Liturgicar., 1. i., c. 

f^^ent Christ himself, and govern and judge 86, ^ 16, 17. Jfonn, do Ordinatione, pt. iii^ 

S ^ name, ep. Iv., ad Cornel., p. 81, 82. — Exerc. 14, c. 1, and Bingham's Griff. Ec- 

^^tice all bishops, in the following ages, cles., vol. i. G. J. Planck^ Gesch. der 

^led themselves Vicars of Christ. See /. christl. kirchl. Gesellschafts-Verfanunff., voL 

j^^ham*s Grig. Eccles., vol. i.. p. 81, dtc. i., p. 143-149. Not one of these orders la 

^ the ninth century, a bishop of Paris is so even named by any writer who lived before 

^yled in a letter of Servatus LupuSf ep. TertuUian; nor are all of them named by 

^^ix., p. 149, ed. Baluze. After the ninth him. Cyprian, in the middle of the third 

^^tury, the bishops of Rome assumed the century, mentions hypodiaconi, acolythi, and 

^dusive right to this as well as other hon- lectores. See his Epp., 14, 24, 36, 42, 49, 

d^^^ episcopal titles. — Schl. from Mosheim, 79, ed. Baluz. And ComeliuSf bp. of Rome, 

^^ Rebus Christianor., p. 588, &c.] contemporary with Cyprian, in an epistto 

I (5) Origen^ Comment, in Matthaum, pt which is preserved by Eusehius, H. E., vL, 

r« GppK, p. 420, 441, 442. Euselnus, His- c. 43, represents his church as embracing 

^^'ia Eccles., lib. viii., cap. 1, p. 291, and 46 presbyters, {irpeaCwipsc) ; 7 deacona, 

^^ers. [Cyprian, in many of his epistles. (diaxov«r); 7 subdeacons, (vflroduuov«*f ) ; 4S 

"^^Tr.] acolythi, (AcoXin^«f) ; and exorcists, (^fopc^ 

(6) See J. Godofredus, ad Codicem The- fOf ), readers, (dvayvofoc), with doorkeepera, 

^osianum, tom. vi., p. 48. [Several of the (wvAwpotf ), together 62 — The particular 

Catholic writers, as e. g.^Baromus, BeUoT' functions of these mferior orders are but im- 

*^ and Schelstratt, believed these minor perfectly defined by the writers of the third 

^deiB of the cleigy were institated by the century. Fiomtheepiatleeof CyprM»tbo?e 
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4 6. Ihrriace was tUowed to aU the clergy, from the highest rank to 
the lowesL Yet thoae were accounteAmore holy and ezceUent, who liTed 
In celibacy. For it was the general persuasion, that those who lived ia 
wedlock were much more exposed to the assaults of evU spirits than odw 
ers :(7) and it was of i fp'"*'""^ importance to the Christian cause that no 
impure or rp^'g"**"* spirit shcMild assail the mind or the body of one who 
was to inrtruct and govern others. Such persons therefore wished,if pos- 
sible, to hare nothing to do with ccmjugal life. And this many of tbe 
clergy, espedally in Africa, endeavoured to accomplish with the least vio- 
lenoe to tfe iw ^ jp^^iinafSmMi ; fi)r they received into their house, and eves to 
their bedi^some one of those holy females who had vowed perpetual chM- 
lity, affirming however, most religiously, that they had no disgraceful in- 
tercouiae with these holy 8isters.(8) These concubines were by tlie 
Greeks ealled tfiwciodrroc, and by the Latins mmtieres suhmtrodmOm. 
Many of the bishops indeed sternly opposed this shameful practice; but it 
was a Umf time before it was wholly abolished. 

^ 7. (x the writen of this century the most distinguished for the celeb- 
lity of his name and for the extent c^ his writings, was OngeUf a presbyter 
and cateehist of Alexandria, a man truly great, and a luminary to tfao 
Christian world. Had his discernment and the soundness of his judgmenl 
been equal to his genius, his piety, his industry, his erudition, and his other 
• ^xffl rf fflMhnMmti^ hft would deserve almost unbounded commendation. Ai 
he i% all should revere his virtues and his merits.(9)— Tlie second wai 

citad, it apptni tkst MbdeaeoM and aeolr- edaiidTtlaablewoik; LiiiLJDlMicm,Hiiloat 

tiii, w^7 or tofBdMr* w«n frequently tM d^Origene et des moTemeiM airivte dm 

baaren of pabliciettento and frombittopa ; Tegliseau sujet de ta doctrine, Paris, 170^ 

and tbat wadew wen employed to read the 8to ; and AyUj Dictionnaiie, torn, iil, at. 

eeriptmal leaaoni in time of public worship. Origene ; and many others. — [OHjfcn, wit 

The writers and conncils of the fourth cento- named AdamantiuSt was an Alexandriia 

ly describe more folly the duties of all these Greek, bom of Chri^ian pareDts A.D. 18ft. 

petty ofllcera. — TV.] His &ther LeanidoM was a man of letters, • 

(7) Fmjkpmiy mpi diroxi^, lib. it., p. devout Christian, and took great paina wtt 
417. the education of his son, especially in tks 

(8) See if. DoiweUf Diss, tertia C^rian- holy scriptures, some portion of which ka 
ka ; and LmL Ant. MuraUniuSf Diss, de required nim daily to commit to memoiy. 
Synisaetis eC Agapetia, in his Anecdota Ghrae- His education, b^n under his father, wsi 
ea, p. SIS ; Steph. BaiuzCf ad Cypriani completed under VUmens Alexandrinus, sad 
EpistoL, p. 6, IS, and others. — [This shame- the philosopher Ammomut Ssccae. Oh' 
Im pnetiee commenced anterior to this cen- gen was distinguished for precocity of ge- 
tnry. Slight allusions to it are found in the nius, early piety, and indefatigable indostiy. 
Shrahevd of Hermtu and in TertuUian ; but When his father suffered martyrdom A.U. 
die firsi distinct mention of it is in Cyprian, 203, Origen, then 17 years old, was eager tti 
idio inreighs sererely against it in some of suffer with him, but was prevented 1^ his 
Ua aniBlles. It is to Im remembered, thst mother. He wrote to his father in prison, 
BOBO Mt mtgin staters in the chiuch, and exhorting him to steadfastness in the faitht 
they siidar a vow of perpetual chastity, be- and to be unsolicitous shout his family. The 
came mnmauKTot. with these some of the whole property of the family was confiscated, 
tingle cleigy attempted to live, in the manner and Origen, with his widowed mother and 
in which certain married people then lived, — six younger sons, were left in poverty. Bol 
dwelliqg and even sleeping together, but the persecution having exterminated or Ant' 
with a ■wtnal agreement to have no conju^ en away all the Christian schoolmasters. Or* 
inteieoane. Soeh connexions they consid- igen found no difficulty in procuring a school» 
«fed MS naniafa of aools, without the mar- ror which his talents so well qualified him. 
liage of hodiea. See Motkehn, de Rebus The next year, A.D. 203, Demetriutj bp. of 
Ohriatiaaorn te., n. 6S9, dn:.— TV.] Alexandria, advanced him to the ma^enhip 

<n 9m iMH Ami, Origeuana, a lean- of the catechstic achool, though he was tlMi 
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Africamu^ a very learned man, most of whose labours and works 

itlSjetnold. Hii talents as an imtroct- Demetrius assembled two councils against 
I bis eminent piety, and his assiduous at- him, the first of which l^^ished Origen firom 
ntkm to those who suffered in the persecu- Alexandria, and the second depriTed him of 
on, procured him high reputation and nu- his clerical office. Demetriue also wrote 
moos friends among the Christians ; but letters to Rome and elsewhere, to excite o^ 
ii gnat success in making converts to um against this unoffending man. HeraeUiM 
^Ittistianitj and forming his pupils to be in- now succeeded him in the school at Alexan- 
|Higent and devoted Christians, rendered dria, and Origen retired, A.D. 331, to OtMh- . 
im odious to the pasans, who watched about area in Palestine. Here he resumed his 
* liOQse and huntra him through the city, office of instructor, and continued to write 
I Older to assassinate him. The austerity expositions of the Bible. But in the year 
bii file was great. He fed on the coars- 335, a persecBlisft in Palestine obliged him 
t &ie, went barefoot, and slept on the to flee to Cesarea in Cappadocia, where he 
OiBid. He spent the whole day in teaching lived concealed for two years. After his 
d ID active duties, and devoted most of the return to Palestine, he visited Athens ; and 
{ht to his private studies and to devotion, about the year 344, was called to attend a 
lout this time he sold his large and valua- council at Nostra in Arabia, against BeryUut 
I cdlection of pagan authors, for a perpet- bp. of that place, who was heretical in re- 
meome of four oM« (about seven cents) spect to the personal existence of Christ 
diem, which he regarded as a competent previous to his incarnation. Origen con- 
port. Construing the passage in Matth. verted him to the orthodox faith. Demetri' 
., 12, literally, he ei^asculat^ himself, in lu his persecutor died A.D. 333, and was 
ar to avoid temptation in his intercourse succeeded by Heraclas, a disciple of Origen, 
i his female pupils. About the year 313, after whom Dionysius the Great filled the 
nade a short visit to Rome. On his re- see of Alexandria from A.D. 348 to 365. 
1 be took his former pupil Heraclas to be The persecution of Origen died with his per- 
■eeistant in the school, so that he might sonal enemy Demetrius ; and he was g[reatly 
oCe more time to theology and the expo- beloved and honoured b^ all around mm tiu 
m of the Scriptures. Many learned per- the day of his death. His residence was now 
By pagans and neretics, were converted by fixed at Caesarea in Palestine ; but he occa- 
i ; and among them, Ambrose^ a Valenti- sionally visited other places. His time was 
1 and a man of wealth, who became a occupied in an extensive correspondence, in 
fml patron of Origen, and st last died a preaching, and in composing books explsina- 
rtjr. In the year 315, the persecution tory of the Bible, and m defence of Cnristi- 
ler Caracalla obliged Oriffen to flee from anity. Against the more learned pagans 
ezandria. He retired to Caesarea in Pal- and the heretics of those times, he was a 
ae, where he was received with high re- chsmpion that had no eaual ; he was slso 
ct ; and though not even a deacon at that considered as a devout and exemplaij Chris- 
es the bishops of Caesarea and Jerusalem tian, and was, beyond question, the first bib- 
rwed him to expound the Scriptures pub- lical scholar of the age. He was master of 
f in their presence. The next year, De- the literature and the science of that affe» 
trius called him back to Alexandria and which he valued only as subservient to the 
his mastership of the catechetic school, cause of Christ ; but he was more skilful in 
oat this time an Arabian prince invi- employing them against pagans and here- 
1 him to his court, to impart to him Chris- tics^ than in the explanation and confirma- 
D instruction. Afterwards, itfammoM the tionof the truths of revelation. In the latter 
»ther of the emperor Alexander Severus, part of his life, during the Decian persecu- 
it for him to Antioch, in order to hear him tion A.D. 350, he was imprisoned for a con- 
sach. In the year 338, he was publicly siderable time, and came near to martyrdom, 
led to Achaia, to withstand the neretics which he showed himself willing to meet. 
K) disturbed the churches there. On his He was however released, but his sufferings 
;um through Palestine, Theoctistus bp. of in prison, added to his intense literary la- 
Bsarea, and Alexander bp. of Jerusalem, hours, hsd broken down his constitution, 
10 had before treated him with marked at- and he died A.D. 2H». at Tyre, in the 89th 
stion, ordained him a presbyter, to the great year of his age. — His wTimliig eloquence, 
fence of Demetrius t who was envious of his great learning, his amiable temper, and 
e growing reputation of his catechist. De- his reputation for sincere and ardent pietTf 
ttrius h2 little to object against Origen, gave him immense influence, especiaUj 
cccpt that he was a eunuch, and that foreign among the well-informed and the higher 
shops had no right to ordain his layman, classes in society. No man, since thenpos- 
ODtroreisy ensued, and in the year 390, tlee, bad been more inde f atigabl e , ana no 
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aie lo8t«(10) The name of Hippol^ftus ranks very high among be 

OM hid doAe more to diffuse knowledm end intended especially for the learned, 

make the Christian community intelligent, lection of Origen's Scholia, and i 

vnited, and respectable in the view of man- remarks on Scripture, compiled by J 

kind. He was in general orthodox, accord- Great and Gregory Nazianzen, is 

ing to the standard of that age ; but, unfet- bearing the title of ^iXoKoXia. A L 

teied in his speculations and unguarded in of his Homilies and Commentaries a 

his communications, he threw out some ly lost, and some of the others have 

crude opinions, which the next age gathered us only in the Latin translation of . 

up and blasoned abroad, and for which he — The earlier editions of Origcn^s «i 

was accounted by some a heretic. The chiefly in Ijstin, and of little value, 

principal errors ascribed to him, are derived Huety a Benedictine monk, first p\ 

twm him four Books irtpl&pxiiv,{deprineip' A.D. 1668, in 3 vols, fol., the ej 

MS, on the first principles of human knowl- works of Origcn, Greek and Let 

edge), and are (1) the pre-ezistence of hu- not^s, and a valuable introduction 

man souls, and their incarceration in mate- Origeniana. Btm. de Montfaucoriy 

rial bodies, for offences committed in a for- Benedictine, collected and publish 

mer state of being : (2) the pre-ezistence of remains of his Hezapla and TetrapL 

ChriMCa human soul, sjid its union with the 1714, 2 vols. fol. But the best e< 

divine nature anterior to the incarnation of ril his works, except the Hexapla, i: 

Ckriat : (3) the transformation of our ma- the Benedictines Cha/th and Char 

terial bodies into ethereal ones, at the res- centf de la Rue, Paris, 1733-59, 4 > 

vrection : (4) the final recovery of all men — ^The text of this edition, Gr. and Li 

end even devils, through the mediation of out the notes and dissertations, wai 

CkruL-^OrigeK could number among his lished by Obtrthury Wiirtzburg, 178< 

pupils many eminent martyrs and divines, vols. 8vo. — The principal modem 

among whom FtrmHiamia of Cappadocia, concerning Origen, besides Huet an 

Grtgory TkMumatwrgus, and Dumysius the la RueSy are Tillemont, Mem. a V 

Great, bp. of Alexuidria, an best known I'Eglise, torn. iiL, p. 216-264. Bayl 

at the present day.— His life and history art. Origene ; Cave, Hist. Lit., v( 

are best related by EuM€biua, Hist. Eccl., 112, dec. Lardner, Credibility, pt. 

lib. vi., paasim ; and by Jenmu^ de Viris ii., p. 161, dec. Hal^nx^ Defence of 

lUustr., can. 55, and ep. 41 or 65. The Doucin^ Histoire d'Origenc, Paris 

united worx of Pamphdua ' and Euaehiua 8vo. Mosheim, de Reb. Christ., 

in defence of Origene in six Books, is un- 680 ; Schrocckh^ Kirchen^csch., vo 

fortunately lost, except the first book, of 29-145. Neandcr, Kirchrngesch., 

which we have a translation by Rufinua. part iii., p. 1172-1214. Milnrr's ac 

Epipkamua, Haeres. 64, gives a philippic Origen, Eccl. Hist., cent, iii., ch. 5, 

upon Origen and his followers, rhotitiat not impartial. — Tr.] 
Biblioth. cxviii., affords us some knowledge (10) [Julius Afncanus, for erudit 

of his lost works. — Origen was a most volu- as an interpreter of scripture, is rani 

minous writer. Euaemua savs he collected Clemena Alex, and Origen ; by <S 

100 Epistles of Origen ; and that when 60 Hist. Eccles , 1. ii., c. 35. The 1 

years old, Origen permitted stenographers to count of this distinguished man, is 

write down his extempore discourses. — Be- from Euaebiusy Hist. Eccles., vi., 

sides these he compost eight Books against and Jerome^ de Viris Illustr., c. 63. 

Celauay in defence of Christianity, which are probably of Nicopolis, once called £ 

still extant ; four Books irep^ %C(>v, extant m Judea, and is supposed to have die 

in a Latin translation by /2tt/Eftai« ; ten Books a man in years, about A.D. 232.- 

entitled Stromata, which are lost : his Hex- life little is known, except that he o 

apla and Tetrapla, of which little remains ; itcd Alexandria, to confer with h 

and tracts on prayer, martyrdom, and the head of the catechetic school after ( 

resurrection. But his principal works are ox- and that, the city of Nicopolis havii 

positions of the scriptures. It is said ho burned about A.D. 221, African 

wrote on every book in the Bible, except the sent as envoy to the emperor, with 

Apocalypse. His allegorical mode of inter- tion that it might be rebuilt.— His \ 

preting scripture is described by Moaheim, work was Annals of the world, from 

m the next chapter. Origan* a nx|)oaitions ation down to A.D. 221, in five 

are of three kinds; (1) Homilies, or i)opu- This work, of which only fragmei 

lar lectures ; (3) Commentaries, divided into remain, was highly esteemed by the a 

Books, which axp full. elaUirate, and learn- and was the basis of many similar 

id axpoeitioiwi (3) Sohulia, or abort noiaa, namely, the Chronicons of Ewaeln^ 
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writers and the martyrs; but his history is involved in much obscuru 
ty.(ll) The writings now extant bearing the name of this great man, 

are not without reason regarded by many as being either spurious or at 
least corrupted. Gregory^ bishop of New Caesarea [in Pontus], was sur- 
named Thaumaturgus, on account of the numerous and distinguished mir- 
acles which he is said to have wrought. But few of his writings are now 

extant; his miracles are questioned by many at the present day.(12) I 

cefiw, MtUtOj Thetmhanet, CedremUi and haps he spent jpait of hit life in the East, and 

othen. He was author of a letter to AriS' part in the West. That he was a martyr, 

iHttf reconciling the two genealogies of our is generally conceded : though the poem of 

SsTioor. Of this work we have a long ex- PfideiUius on the martyrdom o( Hippoiytu$t 

tiict in EuMebhUt Hist. Eccl., i., 7, and a refers to another person, who was a Roman 

Pigment in RoiUh's Reliquiae Sacrae, vol. presbyter. — EusebiuSf 1. c, fiiTes this ac- 

ii.»p. 116. Afncanu* supposed Matthew count of his writings : ** Besides many other 

to give the /nee descent of Joseph from Da- works, he wrote a treatise concerning Eas- 

▼idby Solomcn, and Luke to give his legal ter, in which he describes the succession of 

^Meent firom the same by Nathan^ accord- events, and proposes a paschal cycle of 16 

i^g to the UetBtioT raising up seed to a de- years ; the work terminates with the first 

ceued brother. Jacob and Heli^ the two year of the emperor Alexander," (Severus, 

'■poted fathers of Joseph, he supposed, were A.D. 222). ** His other writings which 

N^^Aert, having the same mother, but have reached me, are these : on the Hexae- 

w«iit Others ; and Heli dying childless, meron" (Gen., ch. i.) ; " on what follows 

*U9k married his widow and begat Joseph^ the Hexaemeron ; against Mareion ; on the 

^^ook the law accounted as the son of the Canticles ; on parts of Ezekiel ; concerning 

^^csised Heli. — Another letter of Africa- Easter ; against all the heresies." Besides 

^1 addressed to Origen, is still extant in these, Jerome mentions his Commentaries oo 

^ works of Origen, vol. i., p. 10-12, ed. Exodus, Zechariah, the Psahns, Isaiah, Dan- 

** ^ Rue. The object of this letter is, to iel, the Apocalypse, Proverbs, and Ecclesi- 

1*^ the history of Susannah spurious, and astes ; and tracts concerning Saul and the 

jJlf^ork of some person much younser than witch. Antichrist, the resurrection ; and his 

Z^*^' His chief argument is, tnat the discourse in praise of our Lord and Saviour. 

/|^ makes Daniel play upon the Greek Some other works of Hippolvtut are enu- 

^?^ oxlvoc and fr/iiyof , in verses 54, 55, merated in an inscription on the base of his 

^.59, while examining the witnesses statue, dug up near Rome in the year 1551 ; 

^^1^ Susannah. — Euselnus and others as- also by Pkotius, Biblioth., No. 121 and 122 ; 

^^ to Africanus another and larger work, and EbedjenUj in Assemani^ Biblioth. Ori* 

J/tI^W Keordt. It is a miscellany, and un- ent., tom. iii., pt. i. His Paschal Cycle is 

^Jby of a Christian divine. Valesius his only work that has come down to us en- 

^^Jj^ Eusebnu mistook, attributing the tire. The dialogue concerning Christ and 

^^1^ of some pegan- bearing the same name. Antichrist, still extant, if really his, does 

ji^j^ts Christian father. Others suppose it him little credit as a theologian. The con- 

2^^ bave been written by Africanus, in eluding part of his work against all the her- 

^^Tfrath, or before his conversion. Many esies, still remains, and gives us the best ae- 

^H^^ents of it have been collected by The- count we have, though a lame one, of th« 

7^, and published in his Collection of the heresy of Noetus. — All that remains of him» 

^^ings of the ancient Greek mathemati- genuine and adulterated, and all that is at- 

^^ Paris, 1693, fol— Tr] cribed to him, are well edited by Fabridus, 

gi^^ I) The Benedictine monks have, with in two thin volumes fol., Hamb., 1716-18. 

1^^^ labour and erudition, endeavoured to — For a more full account of him and his 

jl^Y^l this darkness. See Histoire Litter, writings, besides the Histoire Litt. de Is 

I^^^^ France, tom. i., p. 361, Ac, Paris, France, and FabriciuSt ad Hippol. Opera, 

^ "^^i 4to. — [Both EusebiuSy Hist. Eccles., see TiUemtmt, Memoires a THist. Eccles., 

^** «. 20, 22, and Jerome, de Viris Illustr., tom. iii., p. 104 and 309, &c. Covey Hist. 

1^1 ^I, make him to have flourished in the Lit., vol. i., p. 103, &c. Lardnety Credib., 

Ij^JStlJ of Severusy A.D. 222, dtc., and to have pt. ii., vol. ii., p. 69, drc. Schroeckhy Kir- 

J^^^ a bishop, but of what city they could chengesch., vol. iv., p. 154, Ac. Neander, 

„^J^leam. Subsequent writers were divided, Kircheng., vol. i., pt. iii., p. 1 147, dtc. — TV.] 

M^T^^ representing him as an Arabian bishop, (12) See Anton, van Daley Preface to his 

J^U^ others as bishop of Ostia near Rome, book de Oraculis, p. 6. [Schroeckhy Kir- 

^^ace be is suritfmed Portuauig. Per- ebengMch.| yoL ii., p. 861, dec, and p. 880 

^OL. I.— Y 
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could wish that many writiiigt of Dumj^mu^ biflhop of Alexandria, wens 
now eictant ; for the kw fragments which have reached us, show that be 
was a man of distinguished wisdom and mUdness of disposition, and prove 
that the ancients used no flattery when they styled him Dumjfriu Ik 
GreaL{lZ) Mdkodiui was a man of piety, and had some weight of chir- 

-Ml, tod Larimgr, CradibililT* pt ii., toL moderoi who giye os his hiiloiy, nd obi> 

ii, p. 480, 4ec.— Grvyinf of New Cfltttraa moite his wens, see TiiUmtmi, H enoim 

in AmtiM, whose ocigiiiill nsme wms Tkeo- — a I'Hist. Eccl, torn. iT., p. 131, &c^ioi 

itnut WM bon of hssthen psrents st New Notes sor St Greg. Thsom., p. 47. D* 

C »s Mea user the beginDiog of this centuiy. Pin, Not. Biblioth. dee Aat. Eceles^ lia 

His ftmflf WM weshhy sad lespectsble. L, p. 184, dec. Fubridus, Bihliolh. Or., 

After the deeth of h» &ther, which wms TolT.^p. 247,du:. CeM,Hist L^wLl 

whea he wes fboiteeo years old, his mother A, Netrnder, Kirchei^gesch., toL I, p. IXH, 

■nd the chiUren beesme nomiDsUy Chris- dee. Sekroeekk, ubi siq>n, Lend., nbt » 

tieae. Bat Qra|poi7 wes e stranger to the pra, and Milner, Ecdee. Hist, cent iii^ck 

BiUe, end anhitums to mske a fi^ne in the 18.— The only genuine works of GrtM 

world. About the year S31, he left Pontns, that sre extant, are his jBiiiofy sr (^r^ 

in t e ndin g to sta^y law in the &moas law which has been mentioned; a Pmnaknti 

eehool at Benm, but meeting with Origren an EccUsuutet ; a short Confunm <//A 

it Gaauea^'ts was indoced to change his (the last part of which some have qui* 

pnpoes. He tpplied himself to the stndy tiooed) ; and a JUuer, containing uiis ^l 

of the Bible, was beptixed, assumed the for the treatment of the lapeed.--The spSB; 

name of OrMsry, and continued under the ous works attributed to him, are, CspiCsffi* 

uiatiuetioD ot Ongen eight years, except thst de Fidct with snathemas ;— «• Anmmti/^ 

he fled to Alexandria for a short tmie to tionem Sanetiuimtie — Iferiss Senrnttf^ 

ftvoid perseentioa. He was now a devoted trts ; in Saneta Tkeopkaaa^t siTode apps^ 

Cbristaan, and a msa of grasl promise. On tione Dei, et Christi Baptismo, &nne ; ^ 



teaTii^ Oregon, he compoeed sad read in a Anima disputatio ad Tatianom ; Etpmit^ 

pvblie assembly an eakgy on his instructor, Fidti, {j^ nar^iUpoc irifcf), relating od^ ^ 

m which he givee eeooont of his own past the Trinity.— All these were cdUectbd a^ 

life and of the manner in which Origenhsdal- published, with learned notee, by CUnf 

loed him to the study of the scriptures, and VoisiuMt Mayence, 1604, 4to, and Pnii^ 

changed aU his Yiews. Tdung an affection- 1622, fol., with the works of Mnewrnu, B^ 

ite leaTO of his master, he returned to Pon- n/ of Seleucia, and a tract of Zoncmcs, siil3 

tns, and became bishop of his native city, joined. — Tr.} 

New Caearea, where he spent the remain* (13) The history of Dionyma is csrefbli. 

der of his life. He was a laborious and written by Ja. BatnagCf Histoire de TEglistf 

sneceeelnl pastor, and highly respected for tome i., li?r. ii., cap. 5, p. 68. — [He ws 

hie talenta and piety, as well as for numer- probably bom of heathen porenta, but earl^ 

one minclee which he is said to have wrought, converted to the Christian faith by Origti 

When created bishop, he found but seven- under whom he had his education at Ales 

teen Christians in his very populous diocese, andria. He became a presbyter there ; am 

When he died, there was only about the succeeded Herachu, as head of the cato* 

•asM Bomber of pagans in it. He and his chetic school, about the year 232, and oi 

flock endmed persecuLtion in the yesr 260. the death of Hersclss, A.D. 248, he aoaii 

He attended tne first council of Antioch, succeeded him in the episcopal chair, whid 

•gainst Pmtd of SamoaaU in the yesr 264 he filled till his death in the year 265. Wi 

or 16ft, and died soon after. — Some account know little of his history while a catechist 

af him is given by EuMebius^ Hist. Eccles., except that he then read csrefully all thi 

vi^ S0« and viL, 14, 28. Jerome, de Viris works of heretics and psgans, and made him' 

Qoskr., c. 65, and £p. ad Msgnum. But self master of the controversies of the day 

his great eulogists among the ancients, were (£iMe6.,H.£.,lib. vii.,c. 7). Asabiahopw 

the two brothers Bmnl the Great, and Greg- was uncommonly laborious and faithful. Hi 

9ry Nyssen, whose nandmother sat under lived in stormy times, was called to ahnosi 

^ miniitry of Gf«g.^lMum., and furnished continual contests with errorists, and h»i 

her siaiidcniUlien with an account of him. little rest from persecution, in which he and 

BaM i|ieaks of htm in his book on the Holy his flock suffered exceedingly. These ao^ 

Spirit, and in hie EpieliM^ No. 28, 1 10, 204, ferings sre described in the copious extncU 

m, or 62, 64, 76, 68; and JVW«#fM, in his from bis writing, preserved by fvse&taw, ii 

fife of GnfOiT TlauL, inter 0pp. Ong. his Eccles. History, book vi. sad viL Is 

ajpt^ tosi. iik, p. 5i6| 4c. Anoi« tbt the year 249, the psgans of Al< 
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veler; bat the few works of his yet remaining, prove him not to havo 
booi a man of an accurate and discriminating mind.(14) 

bnmelioo •aunit the ChristUns, murdered penonalitv to hii divine natnre. Dumjftiita 

Menl, ■■Halted, and plnndered, and droTe distinguished Hdo persons, as well as two 

into hiding-places most of the rest. The natures in Christ ; and affirmed that the ac- 

nat year the general nersecution under tions and sufferings of the human natur* 

Dtcmt coimnenced, and Dionysius was could not be predicated of the divine nature. 

Older arrest, and suffered much, with his — iVa/a/i«il2^iu2n' has a dissertation (Hist. 

flflck, for a jear and a half. Soon after his Eccles., secul. iii., Diss, ziz.)* in vindication 

nkut, the pestilence began to lay waste of the orthodoxy, though not of all the plnm- 

tbe chinch and the city, and did not entirely seology of Dionysius. — For a knowledge of 

ecus tiQ the end of twelve years. About the life and writings of Dianystus^ the chief 

tk nme time, Nepos an Egyptian bishop, original sources are Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., 

eabiaced and disseminated roillenarian prin- 1. yi., c. 29, 35, 40-42, 44-46 ; 1. rii., c. 1, 

ciples; but was at length reclaimed by Dio- 4-11, 20-28. P^par. Evang., I. ziv., c. 

9fmt. The warm contest respecting the 23-27. Jerome, de Viris lUustr., c. 69, and 

nbiptian of converted heretics, about the Prefatio ad Lib. 18, Comment in Esaiam ; 

Tm SS6, was submitted by both parties to Athanasiiis, de Sententia Dionysii ; and de 

■B,iiid drew forth several able productions Synodi Nicasna Decretis ; BasU, de Spirita 

fioB his pen. Not long after, he had to Sancto, c. 29. Epist. ad Amphiloch., and 

vitbtand the Sabellians, in a long and ar- Epist. ad Maximum. — Of his works, only 

^QODS controversy. In the year 257^he two short compositions have come to us en- 

pOMcntioQ under Valerian commenced ; tire ; namely, nis very sensible letter to No- 

ttd far about two years, Dionysius was in vaiian, (apud EusebH Hist. Eccles. , vi., 

Wtthnient, transported from place to place, 46), and his Epistola Canonica ad Basili- 

ttd idb^ted to great sufferings. After his dem, in which he ffives his opinion respecting 

'ptom, m the year 260, there was insurrec- the proper hour for terminating the fast be- 

tioQ iBumg the pagans, and civil war and fore Easter, and the obligation of Christiana 

^anie raged at Alexandria. Scarcely was to observe certain Jewish laws respecting 

9>ifit restored, when this aged and faithful personal uncleannesses. But we have va^ 

^omA of God was solicit^ to aid in the uable extracts from many of his letters and 

CQQtroTersy against Paui of Samosata. His books. Eusebius gives portions of the fol- 

i^^finaities prevented his attending the coun- lowing ; namely, his epistle to Germanur, 

^ of Antioch in 265, where Pom was con- ^ving account of his flight and suffermgs 

^>DUied ; but he wrote his judgment of the m the Decian persecution. (H. E., vi., 40, 

'^'■ttnversy, sent it to the council, and died and vii., Il.)---Ep. to Fabhis bishop of An- 

^^ tfter, in the close of that year. — In his tioch, describing the sufferings of his flock 

coDtroversy with the Sabellians, he was — to in the same persecution. (H. E., vi., 40* 

"^ the least — unfortunate. For in his zeal 42, 44.) — Ep. to Hermammon, on the char- 

^oniiitain a personal distinction between acters of the emperors Decius and Valerian. 

T^tther and the Son, he let drop expres- (H. E., yii., 1, 10, 23.)— Ep. to Stephen 

''^ which seemed to imply, that the latter bishop of Rome, on the peace after the per- 

JU* of mother and an inferior nature to the secution of GaUus. (H. E., vii., 4, 6.)--Ep. 

r^"'^. Thia led the Sabellisns to accuse to Domitius and Didymus, describing the 




^1^^ to Dionysius bishop of Rome, which to Sixtus bishop of Rome, on rebaptism of 

v?^y well satiafied his contemporaries, heretics,, and on the Sabellians, (H. E., vii., 

7|j^^wa^d8, when the Arians claimed him, 5, 6.) — Another ep. to the same, on reba|>- 

r*^^^3Mni(« came forth in vindication of his tism, dec., (H. E., yii., 9.)^Ep. to PkUe' 

^^*^oxy. Dr. Mosheim, (de Rebus Chria- num, a Roman presbyter, on the same sub- 

^T^r., p. 696, Ac.), supposes that Dio- ject, (H. E., vii., 7.)— Ep. to Dionysius, 

T^^^^^M differed from the orthodox on the one then a preabyter at Rome, on the same sub- 

2||^^ and from Sabellius on the other, in the ject, and concemmg Novatian, (H. E., vii., 

j^*^>viiD« manner. They all agreed, that in 7, 8.)— Two Books against Nepos and the 

j^^M Christ, two natures, the human and Millenarians, on the promises to the sainta 

i||[^. divine, were united. The orthodox in the Apocalypse, the nature of that book, 

^^^taioed, that both natures constituted and its author, (H. E., vii., 24, 26.)— Ep. to 

tlj*' one person, and denied personality to hia own flock, after the plague, conaolatoiy, 

Jl^ human nature. Sabellius admitted the (H. E., yii., 22.)— Libri iy. de Natura, 

of two nativoo in Chriat, but denied against Epicaiein doctiiiioa, dodicatod !• 
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( 8. Of the Latin writers of this oentoryy Cypnan hishop of Carthage 
deservedly stands first. Tlie qiistles and tracts of this distinguished and 
eloquent maut breathe such a 4>int of ardent piety, that almost no one 
can read th^n without feeling lus soul stirred within him. Tet Chffrm 
would doubtless hare been a better writer, if he had been less studiowcf 
rhetorical ornaments, and a better bishop, if he had been more capable of ' 
controlling his temper and of discriminating between truth and error.(15) 



MQ, (AmI^ n»p. ETtng., ziT., S3- CtnticlM, (almoat wboUj kMt>— <7) Mof 
S7.) ■ itrfawttiif alio mT6t eztncu from other poj^jlar woxka, (not d«anbod to h- 
Tiriooo of hit woritf.— £iwe6tii# meDtioM roaw).— The woxks of MttkoiimB^ mmu 



■etmi wodu of DsonyniM, from which he thejr remtin, were edited with thoee of i» 
iTOi DO tstneta, (H. £., tL, 46, and m, f ihl o ckiu BuA Aiidnat Crcfeiiji9,bvlV» 



iS); 
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a mooitoij epiitie to Oi^en, on MaitTi- Patr. Gzbc., oart L— Sovenl djacomm tf 

dom— to the biMfarai of Laodieea to the the younger JfelAodtut, patnaich of Cfli<« 

biethgaa inArw um m t o CameUiu biahop tinoole in the 9th centiny, have been aMM 

of Rono, conowning N o M ii a n — t o the to the aenior Jlfe<AodtM#.— >7V.J 
hmkrtfk §1 JImm, three epiatlea eonceming (16) lTka»cm» CtteHma CjfjwiiiiW 

the offiee of adaocou, concerning peace, and bom of heathen parenta, and piobaUf iM 

de PtenitMitia— to the tumftM^oru at Rome, the year SCO, at Cartlvige in Africa. Hi 

iidw ^fonnd JWJWMih'efi to the aame, after waa rather diaaipated, but waa a man of |^ 

they ralomed to Uie church, two letteia—to nine, and a teacher of rhetoric, hi thtjtf 

MtMandthechnichatRome,onrebaptism, »44or S45hewaaconTertedtoCh riatiMiilf i 

dk«.— 4oX)ii0iiyiftM«ofJKoaic,tiQBeeniingI«»- by Coct^wt a preabyter of Carthasa, vhs* 

CT'aw and Yanooa AadU/ J^piitUs, (a ape- name he aaaomed. An accoont of hs c» 

ciee of paatoial letten), addieaaed to Ka- venion, we haTe m hia tract, de GntiaMi 

fwf — toZ^omtlwtandZNi^rmiw— tohiaoiMi ad Donatum. Aa aoon aa he becais * 

frt^wUn — toAuJlodfc,afliertheper8eciition Chriatian, he diatributed all hia pnpartrs 

of Valerian — to the kreiAren m Sgvvt, dee.] charity to the poor, devoted himaelf naa^ 

(14) [itfaCMiM, Pktarenaia, tfabaliua, the atudy of the Bible and of hia frfooit* 

waa bp. of dympua, or of Patan, in Lycia, author TertuJUian^ and ahowed a laal ibA 

and aherwarda of T^re. He lived during eameatnesa in religion aeldom equalled. Bb 

the iaat half of the third century ; and died a was made a presbyter a few montha afrei bs 

martyr, at Chalcia in Greece, probably A.D. converaioD, and waa advanced to the vf^H^ 

811, during the Diocletian persecution. Je- pal chair in the year 348. Aa a blabophi 

romit, (de Yiria Illuatr., c. 83), ranka him was indefatiffsble and efficient FewoA 

amoqg the popular writers, and coounenda ever accomplished so much in a long life»i* 

him eopeeiaUy for the neatneas of hia style ; Cyprian did in the ten years of hia apiico* 

but SocTBlia, (in his Hist. Eccles., 1. vi., c. pacy. In the year 250 the Dedan persaeH' 

18), iipweenta him as one of those bw and tion obliged him to leave Carthage, and lun 

conteoqptibla aetibblera, who endeavour to in concMlment for more than a year. Da* 

bring theoeelvea mto notice by aaaailing the ring his exile he wrote 39 epiatlea, which 

characteie of their auperiora. Hia worlu, aa are extant, addresaed to hia church, to iti 

•numerated bv Jerome *n (1) Two Booka officera collectively or individually, to othff 

ogmnH Pcrphmf, (a lam woik, now lost) bishops, and to various individuala. On Uf 

---(S) Feast of the Ten Vinins, (a dialogue return to Carthage A.D. 251, he had mnch 

of ptonaienialoa, in praise ofcetilMcy. It is to do to collect and reffuUte hia flock: a 

atiu eztant, though perhapa corrupted ; but controversy aroae respecting the reception of 

it does ita author little credit)--(3) On the the lapaed to Christian fellowship ; iad Cy- 

reeurreetioD of the body, againat Cfrigen^ prianhM^ personal conteats with some of his 

opOB egregium. (It ia but an indifferent presbyters, who were opposed to hiuL He 

work ; nuwh of it ia preeerved by Eptpho' was also drawn into tne Novatian contio* 

iitiit, Haree. Iziv. i^oltais, BibL cexxxiv., veisy. The persecution was soon afUr i»- 

d^)— <^) On the Witch of Endor, asamat newed by the emperor Oulbu; and paid- 

OHffit; (not extant)— (6) On free will (and lence and famine apread wide; and ineflr> 

theoripiofevfl; not fimnmolCtr, but from aions of barbariana from the deeert laid w«to 

•buao of haniB liberty. Extiicta from it the back country. Cyvriem vrrote and 

wm\^ ($)€«iWMfiriMe»Q<peaiiMid pcetchad inceaauiay ; and in the ywr 88% 
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rhe Dialogue of Minucius FeUx^ which he entitled OctaviuSf answers the 
ttgoments by which the Christians were commonly attacked by their ad- 
versariesy in a manner so spirited and so handsome, that it cannot be dis. 
iQgarded except by those who ure willing to be ignorant of the state of 
the church in this century. (16) The seven Books of AmoHus^ the Afri. 
cuiy agahui the GtnUleSf are more full and copious, and though obscure 
in 8e?eral places, will not be read without both pleasure and profit. Yet 
ik rhetorician, who was superficial in his knowledge of Christian doc- 

cdbd a council and roused up the Afirican Paris, 1726, p. 3S-134 ; and J. Milner*s 

cknehss to ^reat efforts for redeeming Church Hist., cent, iii., ch. 7-15. — His 

Ckntian c«>tiYe8. For several years he works consist of 81 Epistles, and 14 Trea- 

VH most Isboriouslj empl<^ed in preach- tises, which are accounted genuine, lliey 

i% compoBrng tracts, and directing the ec- are nearly all practical, — hortatory, contro- 

fhiiiiUial amirs, not only of Carmage and yersial, and official or friendly letters. — His 

Afiiea, hot of other countries. In the year style is neither perspicuous nor chaste, but 

M7, the persecution under Valerian broke ardent and animated. He and Lactanthis, 

Oft, md Uyprian was banished to Curubis. it has been said, were the fathers of eccle- 

^ penecution was severe in Africa : many siastical Latinity. — ^The earlier editions of 

v«« imprisoned, condemned to the mines, or his works by Erasmus and others, arranged 

IM to death. Cyprian gave what aid he his letters in Books, without regard to their 

cnld to his suffermg brethren. The next dates or subjects. The edition o( Pamelms, 

pBt A.D. 258, he was recalled from ban- 1556, republished by Rigaltius^ 1664, at- 

libieDt, summoned before the new gov- tempted to arrange them in chronological 

■Bor, Maximus, and condemned to be be- order. The Oxford edition by bp. Fell, 1682, 

iMded. — Cyprian lived but 12 years after fol., perfected this arrangement. The edi- 

1m embnced Christianity, and during 10 of tion prepared by Baluze, and published by 

^W he was incessantly engaged in active Pruaentius Maran, Paris, 1726, fol., retains 

^Bties. It was impossible therefore, that he the order of Pamelius. The two last are 

■tttold become a very learned theologian, the best editions. — Tr.} 

^loagh a man of genius, he was not a meta- (16) [Minucius Felix was a respectable 

{(■Tiiciin or philosopher, and seems not Christian barrister at Rome, and is supposed 

"Onnsd for abstruse speculations. He was to have been contemporary with TertvUian^ 

*B ontor and a man of business, rather than and to have flourished about the year 220. 

ynfonnd scholar. The practical part of He is mentioned by Jerome, de Viris Illustr., 

^^mianity, and the order and discipline of c. 58, and by Lactantius, Institut. Divinar., 

^church, most engaged his attention. Nat- I. i., c. 11, and 1. v., c. 1. Little is known 

^1^ ardent, and ponng daily over the wri- of his history. His elegant Dialogue, be- 

^ of TertuUian, he imbibed very much tween CacilitLs a pagan and Octanius a 

Jbe ipint and the principles of that gloomy Christian, recounts the principal arguments 

*<Ataiu8t : and having high ideas of episco- urged for and against Christianity at that 

P>1 power, and great intrepidity of character, time, in a clear, concise, and forcible man- 

T *^ BO energetic prelate, and a severe ner. The Latinity is pure and elegant. Je- 

^'"^linarian. — The best original sources for rome informs us that another tract, de Fato 

^ bittory of this distinguished man, are his vel contra Mathematicos, was ascribed to 

^OQffleroos letters and tracts, and the him ; but from its style, it was probably not 

'^o S. Cypriani, or account of his mar- his. This tract is now lost. In the middle 

^'"^ written by Pontius , one of his dea- ages, the Octavius of Minucius was mistaken 

*•*•• He is very honourably mentioned by for the 8th Book (Liber Octavus) of Amobi- 

"•'^y of the fathers; and Gr«|^ary Naz. wrote us; and it was so published in the earlier 

V'^^fesscd eulogy of him. The modems editions. It has been often republished. The 

^"^^^specially the Catholics and the English best editions, cum notis variorum, are those 

'^'^opalians, have written elaborately con- of Gronovius, Leyden, 1709, 8vo ; and of 

^'"^'^ig his history, his works, and his opin- Davis, Cambridge, 1707 and 1711, 8vo. 

^' See bp. Pearson's Annales Cyprian- The Germans are fond of the edition of Cel- 

°? ^»»d H, DodweWs Dissertationes Cypri- larius, 1698, 8vo, republished by Under 

?^,in the Oxford edition of Cyprian's 1760, and by EmesH, 1773. 8vo.— It has 

^•, 1682; 7^i/ewwm/,M6moires— aTHis- been translated mto French, Dutch, and 

^iccles., tom. iv.. p. 19, dtc , and Notes English; the last, by Reeves, among his 

^^t. Cypricn, p. 10, &c. ; Prud. Maran^ Apologies in defence of the Christian leli- 

^ 8. Cypriini, prefixed to Ok>. Cypr., ed. gion, vol. ii, Loud., 1709, 8vo.— 2V.] 
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tfinaiy bu intennizad great errors and great traths, and has aet ibrtb 
■liange philoaopliical kind of religion, very difierent from that ordmuii; 
reoeiTed.(17) The writers of lew eminence, I leave to be learned froo 
those who haie professedly enumerated the learned men among Chiii' 
tians.(18) 

(17) [AniiiM, Moior, wm a t— chw of ▼., S7. — BartteUtui comiiMnted on Vntt 
ihitorig at SiecA hi Alnca, dwAnfj^ the nign EpistlM ; Miuamug wrote eonMniiig Ai 
of DMrfim. 8oe Jtrmme^ de Viris Ilhutr., ongin of evil, (ircp2 t^ ^A^p, fiom wfan«i 
e. n. Ho WM at fine aa open tdrenuj of heTeecoiitidenbleeztnct,iii&Ml.,Pk» 
the ChraliaB lelkpon, but at leoffth bei^g par. Evang., yl, 22) ; CmndiiMtvAAmm 
feDf co n t iii oed oTita tmth, he undertook to explained Uie Hexaemeroo, tx m. mfi 
daMod it fa a laaned and elaborate work, woik. Gen., ch. i. ; Sextua wrote on ttem 
But, aiCharbia knowledge of Cliriattanitywaa nrrection; and ArtHnamu ccfmpomA mbi 
fh«i fiiy tfaailad, or he had atodied the doctrinal tracta. 

S aiyUu sa oiJy ia prifate, and withont aeek- JiMla«,of theaameage,iindflrtOQkae« 

m§ matructton ma the Chriatian teaehera, potation of the 70 weeka of Daniel; ai 

ior he entrntained mazif aingnlar opiniona. tnooght down hia hiatotr of erenta to AJ) 

/iTMw leporta, (Chron. ad. ann. zx. Con- 203. See Jerome^ de Viria lUnatr., e. 11 

ataatioiX ttat whan Amobnu applied to the and Euteb., H. £., ¥i., 7. 

bkhop im baptiam, the latter reniaed him, Anmomus waa probably an Iktf^ 

from donbCa of the aincerity of hia eooTer^ Chriatian, nearly contemporarr with Ongm 

tkm ; and thai iLrnoNMa wrote hia book to and not the apoatate philoaopher Ammmm 

■AirffthaflrindoftfajBbiahop. Thiaaccoont Slaeca« ander whom Or^g^en atudied, ttoi!^ 

ia called ia y eatkm by aome. See Larimerf confomided with him by Buaeh., H. £., ^ 

Cfadibilil^, dte-i pL iL» toL iv., p. 7, and 10, and by Jerome^ de Viria lUmtr., e. M 

TfumiiT, Eiii hftngnarb . toL I, p. 1161, See Fahnchut Biblioth. Or., ir., p. 161 m 

dbc He prabahly wiote in the begiiming 172, and Motheimj de Keb. ChnatiaBOb,! 

of the 4th eentoiy, and died perfaapa abont 281, dtc. He wrote a book on the igM 

A.D. Sie.^Tlie beat earir eiditiona of hia ment of Moaea with Jeana, which ia loit,fl; 

woifc, am thoae pra^ted at Leyden, 1661 and a Harmony of the four Goapela, wUek i 

1667, 4to. The lateat edition ia that of anppoaed to be one of thoae atill ezttft i 

(Ml, lipa., 1816, 8T0, in 2 parta, with an the Biblioth. Max. Patrum. Bot wMh 

Appoiidix, 1817, 8vo. — TV.] the larger Harmony, in tom. iL, pt iL,oiA 

(18) [The following noticea of other lead- smaller, in torn, iii., ia the Pennine wofk.ti 
ing men in thb centory, may be interesting been doubted. See Lmner, Credibffil] 
to the literary reader. dec., pt. ii., vol. ii., p. 106, dtc. 

CSawa, a leaned ecclesiastic of Rome, in Tryphon, a disciple of Origetit is itf 

the bfgi f M ' H i g oi this century, ia mentioned by Jerome (de Viris Illustr., c. 67) to kii 

by ^€rasi>. is Viris lUustr., c. 59, snd is been rery learned in the scriptures, and < 

qoo&3npeatedlyby£ii««6mr. In his work have written many epistles and tracts, tf 

against Fioenlna the Montanist, he assailed particularly a treatise concerning tbs v 

ue (Ailiadb, and aacribed but 18 epistles to neifer, in the book of Num., ch. xix. ; ii 

8l FaoL JBaasft., H. E., ii., 25, iii., 28, another,on the dividing of the birds, in AlM 

andvi., 20. He has been supposed by some ham*s sscrifice, Gen. xt., 10. Nothinf 

to be ^ aadior of the book against Artemon, his is extant. 

footed by Euaek,^ H. £., t., 28. SymmachuSt originallya Samaritan, 1^ 

Joat belbie A.I). 200, TheophUu» bp. of a Jew, and at last an Ebionite Chxirti 

Antioeht Baeekyht bp. of Ciesarea in JPal- saye a free translation of the O. T. i 

tatiBe, and PalyermUM bp. of Ephesus, called Ureek ; and also defended the principlei 

cooneila OB the controversy reapecting East- the Ebionites, in a Commentary on 1/ 

er dsy, and compoaed aynddie epiatlea. See thew*8 Gospel. See Eus^.<, H. E., vi, 

Jaroma, de Vina llloatr., c. 43-46, and £m- Nareitaus waa made bp. of Jemaa 

at^, H. £., ▼., 23 and 26. From the eniatle A.D. 196. After four yeara of faithfol 

of Plo^fcratca, vahiabia extiacta are maoe by vice, he waa falsely accused of immoral ( 

JcTMM, L €.» and Bmnk., H. £., iiL, 31, duct ; and, though generally accoantod 

and T., 24. nocent, he Tohintarily abdicated hia ofl 

At the comoMBoeBMnlt of thia century, and liTod in retirement till A.D. 216, w 

hred Jfcradiftia, Jfajiwi, CSmdiiHt, Ap- he resumed his office and continued in il 

jMM, Sesimt, and AnMmmi, who waw die- hia martvrdom, A.D. 237. It ia atatod, 

liMiahad aa writen, aceofdiiy to Jinmif he waa then 116 years old. See JSucei. 

dbVii»IOMtr.,e. 46-^1, aadAafl^H.£., £., tI., c. 9, 10, U. 
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iibiMbr floccaeded iVomMiw, A.D. was a min of Ulents, and « food writer. 

tt7,aod lidd the chair 14 yean. This em- Hia riyal, Comdaut deacribas him aa a yvj 

im BUI waa biabop of a church in Cappa- bad man ; aee Euteb., H. E., Tii., 48. 

dodi, when called to the aee of Jerusalem. Stephen^ bp. of Rome, A.D. 253-S67, ia 

Bs was a great patron of Origen ; and chiefly famous for his presumptuous attempt 

vnto sereru epistles, from which extracts to excommunicate Cyprian and many other 

•R presonred. After important services to bishops of Africa and the East, for rebapti- 

tiie church, he died a martyr, AD. 261. zing converted heretics. See EuMeb.f BiBt, 

See Javme, de Viris Illustr., c. 62, and £ccl., vii., 2-6, 7. Cyprian^ £p. 70-76. 

&ie6., H. E., tL, 11, 14, 19, 26, 39, and Bower's Lives of the Popes, vol. l 

48. SixtuM IL, bp. of Rome A.D. 267, 268, 

FirmiHati, bp. of Cesarea in C^jpado' and a martyr, was more conciliatory than hia 

01, was a disciple and a great admirer of predecessor. Euseb., vii., 6, 9 ; Bower's 

Onm. He waa a man of high eminence Lives of the Popes, vol. i. — ^Various suppoa- 

in Um church, and died at Tarsus, on his ititious writings are extant under his name. 

>ny to the second council of Antioch against The most noted is a series of 460 moral Ap- 

iWof Samosata, about A.D. 266. A long othegms, translated by Jtufinus. Jerome, (on 

od able qpistle of his to Cyprian, on the £zek.,c. 18, and elsewhere), %Dd Augustine, 

nbiptism of Heretics, is preserved in a (Retract., 1. ii., c. 42), pronounce them the 

lilio toDslation, among the works of Cyp- work of Si3:tus, a pagan philosopher ; which 

nii, H^. 76. See Euseb., H. £., vi., 26, they probably are, notwithsUnding U. G, 

S7,46, and vii., 6, 29. Sieber, their editor, (Lips., 1726, 4to), haa 

iWtitf, a deacon of Carthage, attended laboured hard to fix them on this Roman 

^prica at hia death, and wrote an account bishop. 

01 hia martyrdom, which has reached us, Dumysius, bp. of Rome A.D. 269-269, 

tlnogh peihapa interpolated. It is prefixed was a learned man, and a good bishop. See 

te Cyprian^s works, and is found in Ruinart, BasU, ep. 220, and de Sp. Sancto, c. 29. 

Acta Selecta Martyrum. See Jerome^ de Euseb., H. £., vii., 7. He wrote an ep. 

Ynia niustr., c. 68. — Pontius himself, it is asainst the Sabellians, of which Athanasius 

Old, raffered martyrdom shortly after *, of (de Synodi Nicaenae Decretis) has preserved 

which an account ia extant, professedly writ- an extract ; also an ep. to Dionysius of Alex- 

^by his feUow-deacon Valerius ; apud Bor andria, acquainting hiq^ with the dissatisfac- 

^ Miscall., torn, ii., p. 124. tion of a council of bishops at Rome, with 

Cornelius, bp. of Rome, was elected June some expressions concerning the Trinity 

X A.D. 361, in opposition to Novation ; and used by that patriarch, and requesting of him 

^ 15 months, med in banishment at Cen- an explanation ; which was given in four 

^cellae, (Civita-Vecchia), Sept. 14, A.D. Letters or Books. il^Aanartu«, pro senten- 

^' In the works of Cyprian, there are tia Dionys. Alex., and Euseb., H. £., vii., 

*^t two epistles of Cornelius to Cyprian, 26. — See Bower's Lives of the Popes, vol. i. 

^ ten q>. of Cyprian to Cornelius. Cyp- MaUhion, a presbyter and a teacner of phi- 

^ describes him (£p. 62, ed. Baluz.) as losophy at Antioch. He greatly distinguish- 

jj' QDimpeachable character, a pious, sensi- ed mmself in the third council against Pau/ 

'^modest man, well qualified to be a bish- of Samosata, A.D. 269. T^ previoua 

9- Jerome, (de Viris Illustr., c. 66), men- councils bad been unable to convict the 

^ four epistles of Cornelius to Fo^'uj bp. crafly heretic; but in this, Malchion en- 

*^ Antioch i and Euseb. gives us along and countered him in presence of the council, 

^^^e extract from one of them, H. £., while stenographers took down their dia- 

V1-, 43. — See Bovoer s Lives of the Popes, lo^e. PatS was now convicted ; and the 

^ i. Dialogue was published. Eusebius, H. £., 

i^'ME^um, first a presbyter, and then the vii., 29. Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. 71. 

f^^atical bp. of Rome, wrote, (according Commodianus, a Christian poet, was prob- 

jl^^^^ome, de viris Illustr., c. 70), de Pas- ably an African and contemporaiy, or nearly 

£^ ; de Sabbatho ; de Circumcisione ; de so, with Cyprian. See Dodtpelts Diss, de 

^*^*^te ; de Oratione ; de Cibis Judaicis, aetate Commodiani. He had a smattering 

2^^ inter Opp. TertulUana) ; de Instan- of Greek and Latin learning ; but was a 

r) ^B Attalo ; de Trinitate, (a large book, weak, though well-meaning man. Hia book 

^^ an abridement of a work of Tertullian, comprises eighty paragraphs, called Instruc- 

*****ii, inter Opp. Tertul), and many other tions. It is written acrostically, and in a 

^.^- An epiatle written by him to Cyp- loose kind of hexameter. The style is rude, 

^ in the name of the Roman clergy, A.D. and the matter trite. The first half of tha 

^> is likewise extant, (inter Opp. Cypri- book is directed againat the pagans ; next he 

^ «P- 81, ed. Bahu.), and shows that he aasails the unbelieving Jews ; and then at. 
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tempts to instmet all cIamm of Christum, Sjrn. to Constantinople, were indebted for 

and all ranks of ecclesiastical fimctionaries. corrected copies of the Septuagint. Jerome 

It was first published bj Bifaltnu, subjoin- mentions him ss the author of seversl tbeo 

ed to CyvrutH'9 works, A.D. 1660; and loffical tracts and letters; and a confessioD 

again in 1066. The editions with notes, by of faith, drawn up by him, is still extant, in 

iScAMrte/IeiffcA, 1710, and of Dcvif, subjoined Soeraies, Hist. Eccles., 1. ii., c. 10, and io 

to his Minutins Felix, Cambr., 1711, 8yo, WalcVt Biblioth. Simbol. yetus,p. 29,dbc. 

are the best. He was a very pious man, and suffered ma^ 

Anutolmtt a TCiy scientific ecclesiastic of tyrdom at Nicomedia, A.D. 811. — See Eu- 

Alexandria, who, uj his address, once deliv- tebiuMf H. £., yiii., 13, and ix., 6, and /^ 

ered his townsmen finom a siege. He was rome, de Yihs lUustr., c. 77. 
made bisliop of Laodicea in Syria, about Hesychius, an Egyptian bishop and mu- 

A.D. S70, and published canons for ascer- tyr, was famous at the same period for set- 

taininff Easter, from which Eusebius, (H. ting forth correct copies of the Septuagint in 

E., Til., 32), has preserved an extract ; and Egypt. Whether he was that Hes^ua, 

Institutes of Arithmetic, in ten books, of who compiled a useful Greek Lexicon, stiS 

which some fragments still remain. — Euse- extant, is uncertain. He died a mutyr, 

hius (I. c.) gives a lon^ account of him. A.D. 311. See JStM^^., H. E., viiL, 18,aDd 

See also Jerome, de Yins Illustr., c. 73. — FabrieiuSj Biblioth. Gr., vol. iv.,p. 654t&c. 
What remains of his works, has been pub- Pampkylus the martyr, was a natiTC oi 

lished. Or. and Lat., by BucheriuSf in his Berytus, but a presbyter of Caesarea in Pil- 

Doctrina Temporum, Antw., 1634, fol. estine, where be established a school, and 

ArekeUau, oishop of Carrha in Mesopo- collected a theological library, which hai 

tamia, flouri^ed about A.D. 278. He wrote been of immense service to the Chnitiin 

in Syriac his disputation with Manes the world. This library afforded to Eusduit 

heretic ; wMch was early translated into Jerome, and many others, the means of be- 

Greek, and thence into Latin. See Jerome, coming learned divines, and of benefiting 

de Viris Illustr., c. 72. A large part of the the world by their writings. To this esub- 

Latin copy, was first published by Valesius, lishment, ecclesiastical history and biblical 

subjoineo to Socrates, Historia Eccles., af- learning, are peculiarly indebted. — PoJup^' 

terwards, together with what remains of the lus was a pupil of Pierius, an admirer of 

Greek, by Zaecagnius, in his Collection of Origen, and the great friend and patron of 

rare works of the Greek and I^tin church, Eusebius. He transcribed most of the works 

Rome, 1698, 4to, p. 1-102 : and lastly, by of Origen, with his own hand ; and hecooor 

Fabricius, ad finem 0pp. S. Hippolyti, 2 posed a biography and vindication of Orig^''^ 

vols. fol. m "five books, to which Eusebius added * 

Pterins, a presbyter, and perhaps, cate- sixth book. Only the first book is now eX' 

chist of Alexandria. He was of Origen^ s tant ; and that in a Latin translation of R^' 

school, very learned in the Scriptures, and finusy printed inter 0pp. Originis. — ^""J 

wrote many discourses and expositions in a pkylus took great pains to multiply and ept^*^ 

neat and simple style. He was called Origen abroad correct copies of the Holy Scriptui®** 

Junior. His long discourse on the prophet — His life was written by Eusebius, in ihi^ 

Hosea, is particularly noticed by Jerome, books, which arc lost. He suffered mt^^' 

Photius (Biblioth. cxix.) mentions twelve dom, A.D. 309, at Caesarea in Palesii^** 

books of his expositions. He was of an as- Sec Eusebius, de martyribus Palestintfi ^^ 

cetic turn, Uvea considerably into the fourth 10 and 7, and H. E., vi., 32, vii., 32, •^ 

century, and spent his latter years at Rome, viii., 13. Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. ^^' - 
Nothing of his remains. See Jerome, de Victorinus, bishop of Petavio in UpPf^ 

Viris Illustr., c. 76, and Eusebius, H. E., Pannonia, (Petau m Steyermark,) v^ 

vii., 32. Commentaries on Gen., Exod., Levit., I*^ 

Thtognostus, of Alexandria, a friend of Ezok., Habak., Eccles., Cantic, and ^^ 

Origen, and perhaps successor to Pierius Apocalypse ; also a book against all the ^^ 

in the catechetic school. He wrote seven esies. He died a martyr, A.D. 303. -'*! 

books of Hypotvposas ; of which Photius romc says, he understood Greek better *5Ja 

(Biblioth. cvi.) has preserved an abstract. Latin ; and therefore his thoughts are gO^ 

Photius deemed him* heretical, in regard to but his style bad. — Dr. Cave (Histor. ^^*^ 

the Trinity: but AlkanasiMS makes quota- vol. i.) published a fragment of his O^^ 

tions from him, in confutation of the Arians. mentary on Genesis. vV^ether the O^^ 

Sec Fabricius, Biblioth. Gr., vol. ix., p. 408. mentary on the Apocalypse, now extant ^^ 

Lucian, a learned presbyter of Aiitioch. der his name, be nis, has been much d9^^ 

He adhered for some time to Paul of Samoa- ed ; because this comment is opposed ^ 

ata. To him most of the churches fiN>m Chiliasm, whereas Jerome (de Viria lUo^^^ 
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CHAPTER UI. 

HISTORY OF THSOLOGT. 

( 1. Sute of Christian Tbeolosy. — f 2. Sources of the Mystical Theology. — ^ 3. Thence 
the Monks arid Eremites. — f 4. Attention to the Holy Scriptures. — ^ 5. OngetCs Prin- 
ciples of Interpretation. — ^ 6. Other Interpreters.--^ 7. State of Dogpaatic Theology. 
--^ 8. Moral or Practical Theology. — ^ 9. Polemic DiTines.— ^ 10. Faults of the Dia- 
potsnU. — ^ 11. Spurious Books. — ^ 12. The Chiliastic Controversy.—^ 13. Contio- 
teny respecting the Baptism of Reclaimed Heretics. — ^ 14. Disputes concerning OrigeHm 

§ 1, To the coaunon people, the principal truths of Christianity were 
explained in their purity and simplicity, and all subtilties wore avoided ; 
nor were weak and tender minds overloaded with a multitude of precepts. (1) 
But in their schools, and in their books, the doctors who cultivated litcra. 
tore and philosophy and especially those of Egypt, deemed it elegant and 
exquisite, to subject divine wisdom to the scrutiny of reason, or rather to 
htmg under the precepts of their philosophy, and to examine metaphysi- 
cally, the nature of the doctrines taught by Christ, At the head of this 
daas of divines was Origeiij who being fascinated with the Platonic phi- 
loBophy, ventured to apply its laws to every part of religion, and persuaded 
liRDsclf that the philosophy which he admired, could assign the causes and 
grounds of every doctrine, and determine its precise form and nature.(2) 

c. 18) says, that Yictorinns /oeoureil the sen- ner, without acquainting us with the mata* 

^Beots of Nepot and the Chiliasts. — See physical nature of the subjects. In his opin« 

''^nme^ de Viris Illustr., c. 74. — Tr.} ion, it was the proper business of reason or 

. (1) See Origeiij in Praf. libror. de Prin- philosophy to investigate more fully the 

^ii*i torn, i., 0pp., p. 49, and lib. i., de causes and grounds of these religious truths 

^Qcip., cap. vii., p. 69, ed. de la Rue ; also and facts, and to examine and determine 

^,;iory Neocssar. Expositio Fidei, p. 11, their metaphysical nature. — Such, it ap* 

^•t ed. G. Voasii. pears, were Chrigen's fundamental principmi* 

. (S) In his Stromata^ which are lost, and And how few are they, who in this or in any 

f^^ work <2«Pn9idptw, which is preserved age, have adopted more consistent views T 

Jl^the Latin translation ofRuJuua. — [See a Yet he erred ; and erred, just as theologians 

'^ note of Dr. Mosheim, on the philosophy have ever been prone to do, by relying too 

^ the theoloflj of Origen^ in his Coomient. confidently on the correctness and certainty 

^ Hebus Chnstianor., p. 604, dec. — It does of what he regarded as the conclusions of 

^ appear that Origen regarded reason or true philosophy. For an illustration of the 

p^^Wtophy as of higher authority than reve- nature and extent of OrigetCs errors, let it 

^^^' He believMl indeed that there is a be observed, that in the beginning of his 

5^ philosophy as well as a false, and that book de Principiis, ^ 3, p. 47, he gives the 

r|^ dictates of the former are to be received following list of fundamental truths, which 

y^ confided in. But ho also believed that he considers as plainly taught in the scrip- 

1^^ scriptures contain a divine revelation, tures, and of course as never to be called m 

j^/^h is to be received and followed with question; viz. (1) There is one God, the 

l^l^it confidence ; and that no philosophy creator and father of all. (3) He, in these 

I? true which contradicts the plain declara- last days, sent Ckritt to call first the Jews 

i/|^t)s of the scriptures. At the same time and then also other peode. (3) JttUB 

^ behoved, that the scriptures for tbo most Chri*t was besotten of the rather before all 

^^ only state the simple truths and facU of creatures, and he aided (was the insirumetU 

!^igioo, without explaining the grounds and of) the Father in the whole work of creation. 

f^^tsons of them ; and that they sUte these (4) The same Ckriti becoming man, wae 

^^ths and facts in a plain and popular man- incaroate, thoagh he was God ; tad ' 

Vol. L— Z 
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He must be acknowledged, indeed, to have proceeded in this matter, for the 
most part, with timidity and modesty ; but his example sanctioned this 
fiiulty mode of treating theology, and led his disciples to burst the barriers 
he established, and to become very licentious in explaining divine truths 
according to liie dictates of philosophy. To these divines as the parents, 
that species of theology which is called philosophic or scholastic^ owes its 
birth ; but it afterwards assumed various forms, according to the capacity 
and erudition of the men who delighted in it. 

§ 2. It is a singular circumstance, that another species of theology which 
lias been denominated mystic, and which has a natural tendency to destroy 
the former, originated from the same sources, and nearly at the same time 
Its authors are unknown ; but its causes and the process of its formation 
are manifest.' Its originators assumed that well-known doctrine of the 
Platonic school, which was approved also by Origen and his followers, that 
a portion of the divine nature was diffused through all human souls ; or to 
express the same thing in other words, that reason in us is an emanation 
from God himself and comprehends the elements or first principles of aU 
tndhs human and divine. Yet they denied that men, by dieir own efforts 
and care, can excite this divine spark within them ; and therefore they disap- 
proyed of the endeavours of men to gain clear perceptions of latent truths 
ny means of definitions, discrimination, and reflection. On the contrary 
they maintained, that silence, inaction, solitude, repose, the avoidance of 
aU active scenes, and the mortification and subjugation of the body, tended 
to excite this internal word \X6yog or reason"] to put forth its hidden ener- 
gies, and thus to instruct men in divine things. For the men who neglect 
all human affairs, and withdraw their senses and their eyes from the con- 
tagious influence of material objects, do spiritually, or with the mind, re- 
turn back to Grod ; and being united with God, they not only enjoy vast 
pleasure, but they see in its native purity and undisguised that truth, which 
appears to others only in a vitiated and deformed state. (3) 

become man, he remained God, as he was tion for a moment. Yet, as before obeer- 
before ; he assumed a body like to omrs, and ved, their metaphysical nature and the 
differing only in this, that it was bom of the grounds and reasons of them, he supposed 
virffin and of the Holy Spirit ; he really and it the proper business of reason or philosophy 
trufy suffered, died, and rose again. (5) to investigate. And his errors were neariy 
The Holy Spirit, in honour and dignity, is all in relation to religious philosophy, or on- 
joined with the Father and the Son. (6) AU tology and metaphysics, lie reasoned, and 
latioiial minds possess entire freedom of beheved, accordmg to the reigning philoeo- 
choice and volition, and when separated from phy of the age and country in which he lived, 
the body will be punished ox rewarded ac- He therefore believed in the pre-existence 
cording to their merits. (7) Our bodies will of human souls, and their incarceration in 
be raiMd in a fiur more perfect state. (8) bodies, for offences previously committed ; 
The devil and his angels are realities, and that the senses are polluting to the soul, and 
they seek to involve men in ain. (9) This must be all mortified ; that all rational be- 
world will be disaolved. (10) The scrip- ings are lefl of God to follow their own 
tures were dictated by the Spirit of Goa ; clraice, and are restrained only by motives, 
and they contain a double sense, the one the most powerful of which is punishment ; 
manifest, the other latent. (11) There are and that ultimately God will thus bring all 
holy angeb and powers, vrho minister to the his creatures to be wise and holy and happy, 
salvation of men. These Ongen gives as — Tr,} 

t^eeimeng only ; for he says : Has sunt tpe- (3) [In his Comment, de Rebus Christis- 

etet (sorts or specimens) eoram, quae per nor., p. 658-667, Dr. Mosheim endeavtmis 

Sraedicattonem ApostoUcam manirasts Vtsr to show, that Origen^ by his religious phi- 

untur. Now such general troths as these, losoph^, laid the foundations of mystic the- 

(higen did not permit to be esUed in q[iite- olo^ m the Christian church. But the evi* 
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S ^« By such reafloning many in this age were induced to retire into 
iwerts, and to emaciate their bodies by ^ting and hardships. And by 
wch motives, rather than by fear of the Decian persecntion, I suppose 
«P««i the hermit was led to roam in the deserts of Thebais, and to lead a 
life more proper for an irrational animal than for a human being.(4) This 
•Psm/ is said to be the author of the institution of Eremites. But this mode 
rflife prevailed among Christians long before Paul the hermit ; in feet it 
v&i practised long before the Christian era, in Egypt, Syria, India, and Mes- 
<^tamia, and it still exists among the Mohammedans, no less than among 
& Christians, in those arid and burning climates. (5) For the heated at- 
iaoq)here which overspreads those countries naturally disposes the inhab- 
itants to repose and indolence, and to court solitude and melancholy. 

i 4. Among those who laudably employed themselves on the sacred 
^ouixne, the first place is due to those who took earnest care, that copies 
^f the Bible might everjnvhere be found accurately written and at a mod- 
erate price ; that it might* be translated into other languages, and that 
Amended and faultless editions might become common. Many opulent 
3bristians of those times are known to have expended no small portion of 
iieir estates in furtherance of these objects. In correcting the copies 
)f the Septuagiut vcnrsion, Pterins aiid HesychioM in Egypt, and Lueian at 
Vntioch, employed themselves with laudable industry. Nor should the 
learly similar efibrts of Pamphylus the martyr, be passed without notice* 
)ut Origen surpassed all others in diligence and patient labour in this way. 
lis HexapkLf though [nearly] destroyed by the ravages of time, will re- 
nain an eternal monument of the incredible application, with which that 
preat man laboured to subserve the interests of the church. (6) 

lance he adduces is by no meam concluaiYe. (6^ The fragments of this Herculean wofk 

—TV.] which are preserved, have been collected 

(4) His life was written by Jtromt. [See and published by that ornament of the once 
ibo the Acta Sanctorum, Antwerp, torn, i., learned Benedictines, Bemk, de MtnUftm^ 
rnnary 10, p. 802.— &Ai.] eon, Paris, 1713. 3 vols. fol. See also /. 

(5) See the Travels of Paul Ijueas^ A.D. F. Buddeus, Isagose in Theologiam, torn. 
1714, vol. ii., p. 363. [The reader will rec- ii., p. 1376, dec, and J. G. Carpxov^ Critica 
lUect the L^^niaet and Fakirst who roam Sacn Vet. Test., p. 574. — [Origen pub- 
iv«r the whole country from the shores of lished both a Tetrapla and a HemplOf that 
lie Mediterranean to tbe Ganges. — Jerome is, a fowrfoUL and a aix/M Bible. The 
nports, in the preface to his life of Paul of former contained, in parallel columns (!) 
loebeis, on the questionable authority of Aquila's Gr. version ; (2) that of Symma^ 
Amaihas and Mactmus, two disciples of St. ektu ; (3) tbe Septuagint version ; (4) the 
imthmty^ that Paul the hermit ot Tbebais, Gr. version of Thetfdaicn, The HexofU 
mu tbe fint who practised this mode of life, contained, throughout, tuE columns, gener- 
But high ideas of the sanctity of renouncing ally et^A/, and occaaionally nine ; thus ar^ 
ncial and civilized life and dwelling in des- rangeo, (1) The Hebrew text in the Hebrew 
Bits among beasts, were prevalent, before chairaecer; (2) the Hebrew text in Greek 
the middle of this century, when Paul turned characters ; (3) AquiU^s version ; (4) that 
bennit. Thus Narcimi, bishop of Jerusa- of Symmachis ; (6) the Septoagint ; (6) that 
<m, obtained great reputation m the close of Tkeodotum ; (7) and (8) two other Greek 
"i the second century, by secreting himself versions, whose authora were unknown ; (0) 
Banj years in the desert. Eueebiiu, H. E., snother Greek veraion. The three last, be* 
ib. vi., c. 9, 10. The origin of religious ing anonymous versions, sre denominated 
vamitism may perhaps be traced back to the FiftK Sixth, and Seventh Greek ver* 
he early pagan pbilosophera ; for Porphyry sions. — The most useful parts of Mcnifim' 
irepl ^irojmCf 4 35) assures us, that the an- am^s Hexapla, with additions, correctMMiey 
ient PyukagoreanM were distinguished for and notes, have been published in two vols, 
beir attachment to this mode of life.^ 8vo, by C. F, Bahrdt, Lips., 1769-70. 
IV.] TV.] 
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f 6. The same Origen, unquestionably, stands at the head of the inte 
pretera of the Bible in this century. But with pain it must be added, 1 
was firat among those who have found in the scriptures a secure retre 
for all errors and idle fancies. As this most ingenious man could see i 
feasible method of vindicating all that is said in the Scriptures, against t! 
cavils of the heretics and the enemies of Christianity, provided he intc 
preted the language of the Bible literally, he concluded that he must e 
pound the sacred volume in the way in which the Platonists were accu 
tomed to explain the history of their gods. He therefore taught, that t 
words, in many parts of the Bible, convey no meaning at all ; and in sor 
places, where he acknowledged there was some meaning in the words, ! 
maintained that under the things there expressed, there was contained 
hidden and concealed sense, which was much to be preferred to the litci 
meaning of the words.(7) And this hidden sense it is, that he search 

(7) Here may be consulted the Preface of himself, as if he attached no value to 

Charles de U iue to the second Tolume of Qefore him, allegories were resorted to, o: 

Origen's works, ed. Paris, 1733, fol. With to discover predictions of future events, a 

greater fulness and precision I have stated rules for moral conduct : but he betook hi 

and explained Origen's system of biblical self to allegories, in order to establish I 

inteipntation, in mj Comment, da Rebua principles uf his philosophy on a scriptu 

Christianor., dec., p. 639, dec., where also basis. All this must have been offensive 

his philosophy, his theology, and his contest many Christians. His propensity to alle( 

with Bishop Demttrhu, are formally taken ries must be ascribed to the fertility of 

up and discussed. — [With this may be com- invention, the prevailing custom of the Eg; 

pared the observations of that distinguished tians, his education, the instructions he 

pUktlovist, Professor Enusii, in his Disser- coivod from his teachers, and the exam 

tatio oe Origene, interpretationis librorum both of the philosophers, of whom he was 

8. S. grammaticae auctore, written A.D. admirer, and of the Jews, e8i>ecially Pk, 

17M. EnuHishovn that the merits of this To these may be added other causes. 

Chiistian father, in regard to the criticism hoped, by means of his allegories, more eai 

■ad exposition of the O. and N. Testaments, to convince the Jews, to confute the Gn 

were by no means small. — The leading tics, snd to silence the objections of bo 

thoughts of Dr. Motkeinif as stated in his This he himself tells us, de Principiis, 1. vi 

Commentaries de Rebus, &c., are the fol- c. 8, p. 1G4, &c. But we must not for 

lowing. Origen was not the inventor of the his attachment to that system of philoso] 

allegorical mode of expounding the Scrip- which he embraced. This plujosophy co 

tnies. It was in use among the Jews, before not be reconciled with the Scriptures, cxc 

the Christian era. {Emesti goes farther, by a resort to allegories ; and therefore 

and seeks its origin in the schools of the Scriptures must be interpreted allegories 

prophets). PAtlowssa great allegorist, snd that they might not contradict his philc 

Pentaentu mdCUmau Alex, were the first phy. The Platonic idea of a twofold wo 

Chiistian alle^rists. Origen took greater a visible and an invisible, the one emi 

liberties in this mode of interpretation ; and matic of the other, led him to search fo 

it was not simply his resorting to allegories, figurative description of the invisible wo 

but his excesses in them, that drew upon in the biblical history of the nations of 

him enemies. Before his day, all interpret- earth. He also believed that it was do 

«rs explained the nsrrations snd the Uwt honour to the Holy Scriptures, to consi 

contained in the Bible, according to their lit- them as diverse from all human compositic 

era! meaning. But Origen perversely turned and as containing hidden mysteries. I 

a large part of biblical history into moral fa- his Homil. xv., on Genesis, 0pp., torn, 

bles, and many of the laws into allegories, p. 99, and Homil. on Exod., 0pp., torn. 

Probably he learned this in the school of i4m- p. 129. And finally, he thought many 

fiumtiw, which expounded Hesiod, Homer, the objections of the enemies of rcligi 

and the whole fabulous history of the Greeks could not be fully answered, without rec 

tllegoricaUy. The predecessors of Origen, rcnce to allegories. — His general princif 

who seaicnsd after a mystical sense of scrip- for the interpretation of the sacred volui 

tore, still set a high value on the grammati- resolve themselves into the following pc 

cal cr literal sense -, but he ofUn expressea tions. (1) The Scriptures rcbcmblo m. 
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lAer in his commentaries, ingeniously indeed, but perversely, and generally 

to the entire neglect and contempt of the literal meaning. (8) This remote 

Beoae he moreover divides into the moraly and the mystical or spiritual; the 

former containing instruction relative to the internal state of the soul and 

Ai a man consists of three parts, a rational also taught of God. (16) Neither can evMi 

mind, a sensitire sonl, and a visible body ; such men hope to fatliom all the mysteoM 

•0 the Scriptures have a threefold sense, a of the sacred volume. (17) In searchii^ 

hUni sense, corresponding with the body, a for the anagogical sense, especially, a persoa 

mors/ sense, analogous to the soul, and a must proceed with peculiar care and caution. 

^ttiul or snirUual sense, analogous to the — Sent. Dr. Masneim states the foUowing 

ntraoal nund. Homil. v., on I^vit., ^5, as Origen's general rule for determinii^ 

0pp., torn, ii., p. 209. — (8) As the body is when a passsffe of scripture may be takea 

tbe biser part of man, so the literal is the literally, and wnen not ; viz.. Whenever the 

Icti wortl]y sense of Scripture. And as the words, if understood literally, wiU afford a 

hody often betrays good men into sin, so the valuable meaning, one that is worthy of €k>d, 

litenl sense often leads us into error. Stro- useful to men, and accordant with truth and 

■Hta, 1. z., quoted by Jercme^ b. iii. Com- correct reason, then the literal meaning is to 

■e&t on Gralat., ch. iii., 0pp., torn, i., p. 41. be retained : but whenever the words, if nn- 

(3) Yet the literal sense is not wholly use- derstood literally, will express what is absurdt 

less. De Principiis, I. iv., ^ 12, p. 169, and or false, or contrary to correct reason, or use- 

f ^ 14, p. 173.— -(4) They who would see less, or unworthy of God, then the literal 

^ Either mto the Scriptures than the common sense is to be discarded, and the moral and 

[ \^Of^ must search out the moral sense, mystical alone to be regarded. — This rule 

(^) And the perfect, or those who have at- he applies to every part both of the Old Test, 

timed to the nighest decree of blessedness, and tne New. And he assigns two reasons 

J^ also investigate the spiritual sense, why fables and literal absurdities are admit- 

^ Piincipiis, 1. iv., ^ 2, p. 168. — (6) The ted into the sacred volume. The Jirst ia, 

^orml sense of Scripture instructs us relative that if the literal meaning were always x»- 

^ the changes in the mind of man, and gives tional and good, the reader would be apt to 

Ijoles for regulating the heart and life. (7) rest in it, and not look after the moral and 

^^ tpiritual sense acquaints us with Uie mystical sense. The second is, that fabu- 

'tture and state and history of the spiritual lous and incongruous representations often 

I^U. For, besides this material world, afford moral and mystical instruction, which 

^'^iv is a spiritual world, composed of two could not so well be conveyed by sober fa^e 

^**^i the heavenly and the earthly. The and representations. De Principiis, 1. iv., 

^^9 mystical or spiritual world, is the ^15, 16; torn, x., Comment, in Job. — TV.] 

^**n«Uan church on earth. The heavenly (8) Origen^ in his Stromato, 1. x., cited 

^3^*tical world is above, and corresponds by CA. d« k jRm«, 0pp., tom. i.,p.41,says: 

^^ its parts with the lower world, which Multorum malorum occasio est, si quia in 

^J*. formed after its model. (8) As the came Scriptuns maneat. Que qui fecerint, 

?^f^ure contains the history of this twofold regnum Dei non consequentur. Quamobrem 

yetic world, so there is a twofold mystic */nrifttm Scripture/rucfta^u* quseramus, qui 



^^*^ of Scripture, an allegorical and an an- non dicuntur manifesti. He had said a Uttle 

^l^^'tca/. (9) The mystic sense is diffused before : Non valde eos juvat Scriptura, qui 

^^^^^faout the Holy Scriptures. (10) Yet eam intelligunt, ut scriptum est. Who 

f^. ^o not always meet with both the alle- would suppose such declarations could fitll 

p^^^^ sense and the anagogical, in every from the lips of a wise and considerate 

pl^r^Re. (11) The moral sense likewise person? But this excellent man suffered 

^^^^^es the whole Bible. (12) But the himself to be misled by the causes mention- 

i^ijf'/^^ sense does not occur everywhere : for ed, and by his love of philosophy. He could 

(1^^^ passages have no literal meaning, not discover in the sacred books all that he 

D^^ ^me passages have only two senses, considered true, so long as he adhered to the 

tj^^^ly, a moral and a mystical^ [the mys- literal sense ; but allow him to abandon the 

j^?^ being either allegorical or anagogical^ literal sense, and to search for recondite 

r^f^^y both], otherpassages have Mre« senses, meanings, and those books would contain 

11^ '"^^^ ^« mystical, and the literal.] Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, and the whole tribe 

^^^ The literal sense is perceived by of philosophers. And thus, nearly all those 

^*y attentive reader. The moral sense is who would model Christianity according to 



« ^ ^«what more difficult to be discovered, their own fancy or their favourite system of 
^^^ But the mystic sense none csn discover, philosophy, have nm into this mode of intw- 
^^ certainty, unless they are wise men, and prating Scr^itiixe. 
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our external actionsy and the latter acquainting ns with the nature, the 
history, and laws of the MpirUual or m^ttkai world. He fencied that this 
wt^stical world was also twofold, partly svperior or celestialy and partly tn- 
f trior and ierrestrialj that is, the church ; and hence he divided the mysti- 
cal sense of scripture into the terrene or aUegoricaly and the celestial or 
amagogicoL This mode of interpreting scripture, which was sanctioned 
liy Jewish practice, was current among Christians before the times of Oru 
gen. But as he gave determinate rules for it, and brought it into a sys- 
tematic form, he is commonly regarded as its originator. 

^ 6. Innumerable expositors in this and the following centuries, pur- 
sued the method of Ongen^ though with some diversity ; nor could the 
few who pursued a better method, make much head against them. The 
commentaries of Hippolytusy which have reached us, show that this holy 
man went wholly into Origen^s method. And no better, probably, were 
the expositions of some books of the Old and New Testaments, composed by 
VktarinuSf but which are now lost. But the Paraphrase on the book of 
Ecclesiastes, by Gregory ThaumaturguSj which is still extant, is not liable 
to the same objection, although its author was a great admirer of Origen. 
Melhodiiu explained the book of Grenesis, and the Canticles ; but his labours 
have not reached us. Amnumius composed a Harmony of the gospels. 

§ 7. Origen^ in his lost work entitled StromatOj and in his four 
Books de Principiis, explained most of the doctrines of Christianity, or, to 
speak more correctly, deformed them with philosophiccd speculations. 
And these his Books de Principiis were the first compendium of scholastic 
—or, if you please — ^philosophic theology. Something similar was at- 
tempted by TheognostuSf in hiis seven Books of Hypotyposes ; for a knowl- 
edge of which we are indebted to Photius,{^) who says, they were the 
work of a man infected with the opinions of Origen. Gregory Thauma- 
furguSf in his Expositio Fidei, gave a brief summary of Christian doc- 
trines. Certain points of the Christian faith were taken up by various in- 
dividuals, in reply to the enemies or the corrupters of Christianity. Tracts 
on the Deity, the resurrection, antichrist, and the end of the world, were 
composed by Hippolytus. Methodius wrote on free will ; and LuLcian on 
^ creed. But as most of these treatises are no longer extant, their char- 
acter is little known. 

§ 8. Among the writers on moral subjects, (or practical theology), 
passing by Tertvlliany who was mentioned under the preceding century, 
the first place belongs perhaps to Cyprian. From the pen of this extra- 
ordinary man, we hav^ treatises on the advantages of patience^ on mor^ 
iaUtyy on ahns and good works, and an exhortation to martyrdom. In these 
works there are many excellent thoughts, but they are not arranged neatly 
and happily, nor sustained by solid arguments. (10) Origen wrote, among 
other works of a practical nature, an exhortation to martyrdom ; a topic 
discussed by many in that age, with different degrees of eloquence and per- 
spicacity. Methodius treated of chastity, but in a confused manner, in his 

(9) [PhotiMM, BibUoth., cod. cvi., p. 279. him. Fabricmi, Biblioth. Gr., 1. ▼., c. 1, vol. 

Photius represents him as ening, with Ori- v., p. 276, and 1. ▼., c. 38, vol. ix., p. 408. 

gen, in regard to the character of the Son — -iScA/.] 

of God. But G. Bull defends him against (10) See J. Barheyrac, de la Morale det 

this charge, in his Defensio Fidei Nicaenae, Peres, c. viii., p. 104, &c. 
•ec. 2, c. 10, ^ 7, p. 135.-<-See coocemii^ 
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Feiflt of Virgins* l)ibfiy#ni« of Alexandria wrote on jieiiafice and on leM^ 
tatiau. To mention other writers in this department would be needless. 
§ 9. Of polemic writers, a host might be mentioned. The idolaters 
were assailed by Minucius Felixy in his dialogue entitled Octavius ; by 
Origai^ in his eight Books against Celsus ; by Amobius, in his seven Books 
tfiBMt Ihe Gentiles ; and by Cyprian^ in his tract on the VanUy cf Idols* 
Toe Chronicon of Hippolytusj written against the Grentiles, and the work ot 
Methodius in opposition to Porphyry^ who attacked Christianity, are lost. 
We may also place among polemic writers, both those who wrote against 
the philosophers, as Hippolytusy who wrote against Plato ; and those who 
treated of /ate, oi free willy and of the Origin of Evil^ as Hippofytus^ Me^ 
ttodtitf, and others. Against the Jews, Hippob/tus attempted something, 
which has not reached us ; but the Testimonies [from scripture] against the 
Jem by Cyprian^ are still extant. Against all the sectarians and here- 
tics, assaults were made by Origeny VictorinuSy and Hippofytus ; but no- 
thing of these works has come down to us. It would be superfluous here 
to enumerate those who wrote against individual heretics. 

( 10. But it must by no means pass uimoticed, that the discussions in. 

stituted against the opposers of Christianity in this age, departed &r firom 

the primitive simplicity, and the correct method of controversy. For the 

^^nstian doctors, who were in part educated in the schools of rhetoric 

cians and sophists, inconsiderately transferred the arts of these teachers 

to the cause of Christianity ; and tlierefore considered it of no importance, 

^bother an antagonist were confounded by base artifices, or by solid ar. 

^uments. Thus that mode of disputing, which the ancients called econonu 

'^(11) and which had victory rather than truth for its object, was almost 

^versally approved. And the Platonists contributed to the currency of 

^ practice, by asserting that it was no sin for a person to employ fidse- 

^^^^oc and &llacies for the support of truth, when it was in danger of being 

'^itie down. A person ignorant of these &cts will be but a poor judge 

^ the arguments of Origen^ in his book against Celsus, and of the others 

^ho wrote against the worshippers of idols. TertuOian^s method of con. 

^ing heretics, namely, by prescription^ was not perhaps altogether un. 

■^UWe in that age. But fiicy who think it alwa^ proper to reason in 

^^^ manner, must have little knowledge of the difierence which time and 

*^*^^nge of circumstances produce. (12) 

<ll) Sauverain, PUtonisme devoil^, p. heretics, or PresumptionM against them. 

***• J. DadU^ dc vero usu Patrum, 1. i., The author attempts to confute all the her- 

E: '^. /. C. Wdfii, Casauboniana, p. 100. etics at once, and hj means of an historical 

its ^phrase, to do a thing icar' biKovofdav^ argument He maintains that the orthodox 

X^- Gataker has treated largely, in his churches were founded by the apostles and 

rj^ on M. Antoninus, 1. xi., p. 330, Ac. their approved assistants, who ordained the 

(fl "istiifies to do a thing art/uuy and dex- first pastors of these churches, and establisb- 

2[^^/y« or with cunning and sagojdtyy as a ed in them all, one and the sanae faith, which 

^^^^^ manager of a household {bucovo/toc) must of course be genuine Christiani^ ; and 

^^n>ls those under him. See note 4, p. that this faith, haying been handed down 

'^^^7V j pore and unconrupted, is now contamed in 

(* ^^ See Fred. Svanheim, Diss, de Prae- the creeds and inculcated in the •^•* 



lo5^^*<»« in rehus Fidei ; 0pp., torn, iii., p. of these churches. But that not one of thes« 

j/P- -^TerruZ/ian** book was entitled de things can be said of the heretical churchea, 

flftj^^^riptione haereticorum, or Praeseripti- which had not such an origin, and embrace 

Zr^V^^ adYersus haereticos ; which might be various differing creeds, and creeds derived 

^^^^*ted, on the JV«fi*«iptuwi in reg^ to firom other aouicee. B«m bnd a tiffo- 
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§ 11. This vicious inclination to circumvent and confound an advcrsa- 
Tjf rather than confute him with sound argument, produced also a multi- 
tude of books &lscly bearing on their front the names of certain distin- 
guished men. For the greater part of mankind, being influenced more by 
the authority of names, than by arguments and scripture testimony, the 
writers conceived they must prefix names of the greatest weight to their 
books, in order to oppose successfully their adversaries. Hence those camon$ 
which were &lsely ascribed to the apostles :(ld) hence those Apostolic Ctmsti' 
iKtuMU, which Clemew Romanus was reputed to have collected :(14) hcDoe 
too, the Reeogtdtums of C2e9ient,(15) as they are called, and the Clem' 
0n<»ut,(16) and other works of the like character, which a too credulous 
world long held in high estimation. By the same artifice, the Mystics, ttB 
they are called, sought to advance their cause. Having no answer to 
give to those who demanded, who was the first author of this new sort of 
wisdom, they alleged that they received it from Dionysius, the Areopagite 
of Athens, a contemporary with the apostles ; and to give plausibility to 
the fidsehood, they palmed upon this great man, books void of sense and 
rationality.(17) Thus they who wished to surpass all others in piety, 
deemed it a pious act to employ deception and fraud in support of piety. 

cite, and (iiiuliar with the proceedings of Wm. Whuton's Primitive Christianity Re- 

coorts, he gives a focensie fonn to his argu- vived, Lond., 1711, 4 vob. 8vo, where modi 

ment, not only by using the Uw term Prae- leamod labour is wasted in the vain attempt 

seripiio, but by mtintaining that the orthodox to prove them to be " the moat sacred of tos 

were, and had dwaya been, in risht and law- canonical books of the New Test.*' — TV.] 
fill fOMsesnon of that inTalnable treasure, {15) [The Recogrnitions, of which vfthnf 

true Christianity ; and that of course, the only the Latin translation of Rufintu, com- 

beretica, who were never in possession of it, pose ten books, and describe the travels of 

in vain attempt now to oust them of what they the apostle Peter ^ and his contests with iSi* 

thus hold by legal preacripHon. — Tr.] mon Magus. The work is a pleasant one 

(13) [The ApoatoUe Canons are eighty- to read, and helps us to understand the doe- 
five ecclesiastical laws or rules, professedly trines of the Gnostics. Dr. Moskeim, (DitB. 
enacted by the apostles, and collected and de turbata per rcceniiorcs Platonicos eccle- 
preserved oy C2»ii«n« Romanus. The mat- sia., ^ 34), conjectures, with much prob^ul- 
ter of them is ancient ; for they describe the ity, that it was composed by an Alexandrian 
castoras and institutions of Christians, par- Jew, who was opposed to the Gnostics, bat 
ticolarly of the Greek and Oriental churches, himself full of errors, under the forged name 
in the second and third centuries. But the of Clemens Romanus. — Schl.] 
phraseology indicates a compiler living in the (16) [The Clementina arc nineteen Hom- 
third century. See W. Beveridge's notes ilies, first published, Gr. and Lat., by Cott' 
on these canons, and his Codex canouum //>r, in his Patres Apostol., torn, i., p. 603, 
ecclea. primitivae vindieatna ct illustrat., &c. They are supposed to have been the 
London, 1678, 4to. — SdU.j work of someEbionite,— 5cW. The Clenh 

(14) [The Apostolic Constitutions fill enlina and the Recofrnifions are works of a 
co^t books. They prescribe the constitu- similar character. Both profess to give us 
tioQ, organization, discipline, and worship of the history of St. Peter's contests with Si- 
the church, with great particularity ; and mon Magus, and his private instructions to 
avowedly are the work of the apostles them- his particular friends, respecting the myste- 
selvea. But they are supposed to have been rios of nature and the deep thinors of theolo- 
compiled in the eastern or Greek church, in gy. They are downright romance ; yet not 
the latter part of the Ikird or beginning of uninteresting, as specimens of the specula- 
tho fourth century. Some place them in tions of semi-Christians of a philosophic 
the fourth or fifth century. They bear marks turn, who lived about A.D. 200. — Tr. ] 

of an Arian hand. As deseribinff the form, (17) [The spurious works ascribed to 

discipline, and ceremoniea of ue church Dionysiju the Areopagite, (who is men- 

aboot theyear 300, they are of considerable tioned Acts xvii., 34), are the following : de 

value. These constitutiona may be seen in Cctlesti Hierarchia, lib. i. ; de Elcclesiastica 

Catdtru PaHea Apoatolici, torn, ii., ud in Hierarchia, 1. i. ; de Divinis Nominibua, 1. i. ; 
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I 12. Among the controversies which divided Christians in this cen- 
orjr, the most considerahie were, concerning the millenmumy the UqtUsm 
f MertUeSf and concerning Origen, That the Saviour is to reign a thou, 
nnd years among men, before the end of the world, had been believed by 
many in the preceding century, without offence to any : all, however, had 
not explained the doctrine in the same manner, nor indulged hopes of the 
nme kind of pleasures during that reign.(18) In this century the mil- 
knarian doctrine fell into disrepute, through the influence especially of 
A^^en, who strenuously opposed it, because it contravened some of his 
Qpmions.(19) But Nepos, an Egyptian bishop, attempted to revive its au- 



it Myitica Theologia, 1. i., together with a Jewish origin ; and he auppoaed the 
fm epiatles to Caius, one to DorothtuSf Christian doctors received, or at least toU 
M to Sotipater, one to Polycarp^ one to erated it, because they hoped by it to make 
Bmopkylus, one to Titust one to ApoUovh- the Jews raore willing to embrace Christian- 
■Kt,8oafi0otoS/.JoAn the apostle. They ity. But 2V. Wo/cA, in his Entwurf einer 
•B itlato to mystic theology, and breathe Tollstandigen Hist, der Ketzereyen, vol. ii., 
tdenmt nirit, bat are exceedingly obscure p. 143, is more discriminating, and main- 
ad difficult of comprehension. It is suppo- tains that the question, whether a millennial 
■d thej were written in the fouth or fifth reign of Christ is to be expected, had a bib- 
cntoiy, a* they bear marks of that period, lical origin, the earlier Chiliasts relying on 
■Bdirenot mentioned by any writer prior to the testimony of the Apocalypse: but the 
lb nxA century. During the middle ages explanation of the doctrine, he admits, was 
^were held in high estimation, and their derived from the Jewish opinions. There 
pndDeness scarcely if at all questioned, were two kinds of Chiliasts, the gross and 
The more devout Catholics and most of the the refined. The latter placed the chief dif- 
*>Hy Protestants, received them and relied ference between the millennial reign of 
^them as genuine. In the 17th century, Christ and his present reign, in the higher 
iMir tpniousness was abundantly demon- enjoyment of spiritual advantages and pleae- 
''ntfld, and they are now universally re- urea, yet without wholly excluding the pleas- 
fuded u supposititious. The best edition nres of sense. But the former expected, in 
^ these works, Gr. and Lat., with copious the millenniuni, all kinds of sensual delights, 
"0^ is that of Balthazar Corderiut^ Ant- and the free indulgence of all, even the most 
*Bqt, 1634, 2 vols, fol., embracing the Gr. exorbitant lusts. And these gross Chiliasts 
^oKa of St. MaximuM the martyr, (A.D. are to be found not merely among the here- 
"^and the paraphrase of George Pachym- tics ; they may be found also among the or^ 
''*'»(A.D. 1280.) The MS. copies of these thodox, as the example of Irenttus proves. 
*^are found in most of the great libraries According to the account of Gennadiiu of 
^Europe. — TV.] Marseilles, de Dogmatt. ecclesiast., c. 55, p. 

(18) [**See the learned Treatise c&ncem- 32, the Chiliasts may be divided into fowr 
pf Ac trite mUenniumt which Dr. Whitby classes. The first class were the most mod- 
^ iQbjoined to the second volume of his erate. They are called Moletians ; and they 
^^^'^numtary upon the New Testament. See expected a fulfilment of the divine promises 
^fbr an account of the doctrine of the an- here on the earth, without attempting to de- 
^< Millenarians, the fourth, fif^h, seventh, fine the nature of the bliss to be enjoyed 
j^ ninth volumes of Lariner's Credibility ^ during the millennium. The second class 
f^^^MacL Also H. CorodVs kritische expected not only to enjoy the indispensable 
j^^hte des Chiliasmus, 2d ed., 1794, 3 gratifications of the senses, but also marriage 
^ 8vo. — Tr.l pleasures, snd every species of sensual in- 

(19) See Origen^ de Principiis, lib. ii., c. dulgence. The third class promised them- 
^* ^., torn, i., p. 104, [and Prolog. Com- selves indeed sensitive delights, and these 

*^ in Cantic. Canticor., tom. iii., p. 28. too as rewards for foregoing them now, and 

*T*^ Cerinthians, Marcionites, Montor as a compensation for the outward sufferings 

***^^ tnd MeUtians, among the heretical of saints ; but they excluded from them the 

2^ and among the orthodox fathers Par carnal pleasure of sexual intercourse. The 

JU*» Justin Martyr, and Irenaus, held to a fourth was composed of Nepos tmd his fol- 

Jrjj'mial reign of Christ, ^ndlrenaus un- lowers. The millennial doctrine did not pre- 

T^ood it in a very gross sense. Dr. Mo- vail everywhere, and uncontradicted. Vet 

**^ in his Comment, de Rebus Christia- the believers and the rejecters of the doctrine 



^'^^., p. 721, believed the doctrine had treated each other with affection, and a 
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thority, in a work written agamst ihe dSegori^f as he contemptnoualy 
styled the opposers of the millennium. The book and its arguments were 
approved by many in the province of Arsinoe, and particularly by Co* 
racionj a presbyter of some respectability and influence. But Diomfniu 
of Alexandria, a disciple of Origeny allayed the rising storm, by his oral 
discussions and his two Books on ihe divine promises. {^0) 

§ 13. As no law had determined in what manner those, who came over 
firom heretical churches to the Catholic Christians, were to be received, dif- 
ferent customs prevailed in different churches. Many of the Oriental and 
African Christians classed reclaimed heretics among the catechumens, and 
admitted them to the Christian ordinances by baptism. But most of the 
European Christians regarded the baptism administered by errorists as 
Talid ; and therefore received reclaimed heretics, simply with imposition 
of hands and prayer. This diversity long prevailed, without giving rise 
to contention. But in this century the Asiatic Christians determined in 
several councils, what before had been left at discretion, that all heretics 
coming over to the true church, must be rebaptized.(21^ This com- 
ing to the knowledge of Stephen, bishop of Rome, he with httle humanity 
or prudence, excluded those Asiatics firom his fellowship and firom that 
of his church. Notwithstanding this rashness of Stephen, Cyprian with 
other Afiricans, in a council called on the subject, embraced the opinion of 
the Asiatics, and gave notice of it to Stephen. Upon this, Stephen was 
very indignant ; but Cyprian replied with energy, and in a new council 
held at Carthage, again pronounced the baptism administered by heretics 
to be wholly invalid. Thp rage of Stephen now waxed hotter, and he 
most unjustly excluded the Afiricans from the rights of brotherhood. But 
the discord was healed, partly by the moderation with which the Afiricans 
conducted themselves, and partly by the death of Stephen. (22) 

son might believe or discard it, without bring- Christy must be understood literallT, and as 

ing his orthodoxy under suspicion. The first promising corporeal and sensitire pleasores. 

open opposer of Chiliasm, that we meet with, But he does not appear to have defined 

was Catus, a teacher in the church of Rome, clearly what these pkasures were to be, 

towards the end of the second century, though he excludea eating, and drinldng, 

On this ground, he denied that the Apoca- and marriage, as Dr. Moskeim supposeihlL 

lypse was written by John^ and ascribed c, p. 726. The very obscure and ^fectire 

It rather to CerirUkus. But he effected history of Nepos^ and the controversy with 

very little. Origen was a more powerful him, is explained, as far as it can be, by Dr. 
opposer of the doctrine. He did not, like WaJch, 1. c, p. 152-167. — Schl. See also 

CaiuSf deny the canonical authority of the W. Muenachcr'^s Handbuch der Dogmeng., 

Apocalvpse, but explained the passages in it vol. ii., p. 408-434, and A. Neander^s Kirct 

wbich describe the millennial reign ofChrist, eng., vol. i., pt. iii., p. 1088-1096. — TV.] 
allegorically, as referring to spiritual delights, (21) Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., vii., c. 5 

suited to the nature of spirits raised to per- and 7. Ftrwu/ian, Epist. ad Cyprianum, 

fection, and these to be enjoyed, not on the inter Epp. Cypriani, 76. — [The councils 

earth, but in the world to come. See Mo- which decided this point, before Stephen's 

aheim^ Comment de Rebus Christianor., p. rash procedure, were (1) the council of Car* 

720, <Su:., and 2>r. WoZcA, Historie der Ket- thage, about A.D. 216. See Epp. Cypr. 

zereyen, vol. ii., p. 136-161. — Schl.'] 71 and 73— (2) that of Jconncm in Phxygui, 

(20) See Eusebiua, Hist. Eccles. vii., A.D. 235, Epp. Cypr. 76. Eueelmu, H. 

24, and Oermadius Massiliensis, de Dos- E., vii., 4--(3) that of Synada^ and (4) 

matibus ecclesiastic is, cap. 65, p. 32, ed. some others, which are barely mentioned in 

Elmenhorst. — [Nepoe held the Apocalypse Epp. Cypr. 75, and Eusehiu9f ubi sopra. 

to be an inspired book ; and he maintained, See Walch^ Historie der KirchenvexBamml., 

in opposition to the allegorists, that the pas- p. 91, 94, and 96. — Tr.J 
sages which speak of a milleDniAl reign of (22) Cyprian, Epp. 70 and 73, ind seT^ 
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I 14. The contests concerning Origen were moved by Demetrius bishop 
Alexandria ; who is reported by the friends of Origen, to have been in- 
enced by envy and hatred ; which however is very doubtfUl. In the pro- 
e£ng8 of Demetrius against Origen, one may discover marks of a mind 
Bsperated, impassioned, arrogant, and unreasonable, but none scarcely of 
iTy*(23) In the year 228, Origen took a journey to Achaia, and on his 
lY rafiered himself to be ordained a presbyter by the bishops of CsBsarea 
nd Jerusalem. At this, Demetrius was greatly offended ; because he 
eemed Origen unfit for such an office, on account of his having emascu- 
itod himself; and because, being master of a school under him, he had 
eon ordained without his knowledge and consent. The matter however 
ns compromised, and Origen returned to Alexandria. But not long 
Aer, from some unknown cause, new dissension arose between him and 
)enietriu8, which became so great, that Origen left Alexandria and the 
dbool in the year 231, and removed to Csesarca [in Palestine]. Deme- 
xini accused him in his absence, before an assembled council, and de- 
prived him of his office without a hearing ; and afterwards, in a second 
Boaicil, divested him of his ministeried character. It is probable that De- 
BKlriDS accused Origen before the council, particularly the last one, of 
enoneous sentiments in matters of religion ; which it was easy for him to 
hftB Origen* s book de Principiis, which wau full of dangerous sentiments, 
kd been published not long before. The decision of the council at Al- 
aaodria was approved by the majority of the Christian bishops, though 
iqected by those of Achaia, Palestine, Phenicia, and Arabia.(24) 

•dodieii, ed. Balnxe. Augustine, de Bap- ^oal aouxcet, especially from Eut^ius, H. 

tMcoDtnDoDatiatafl, L vi. andyii^Opp., Eccles., vi., 33. Phohus, Biblioth., cod. 

^ ix., where he ghrea Uie Acts of toe cxyiii. Jerome, de Viria lUustr., and On- 

n«dl of Carthage, A.D. 366. Prudent, gen himaelf. It differs in aome reapecta 

Jfao, fita Cyprianiy p. 107, and all the from that given by the common writers, jDom- 

^Btet of the life of Cyprian. [The whole ctn, Huet, and others. — [That Demetrnu ao- 

^Mar of this controversy is discussed at cused Origen of erroneous sentiments, is a 

lB|t oy Dr. MoMhtim, Comment, de Rebus, conjecture of Dr. Motheim and others, which 

^ D. 640-647, and atill more fully by Dr. however is expressly denied by Jerome, (Ep. 

^tii, Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. il., p. 89, ad Paulam, 0pp., vol. iv., t. ii., p. 68 

^^-384. — ScJd.l and 480, ed. Martianay), Damnatur a Deme- 

. (S8) [Dr, MoMkeim is singular in this opin- trio episcopo ; exceptis Palnstins et Arabia 

^1 which he defends at great length, in et Pboenices atque Achaia sacerdotibua, in 

^ Comment, de Rebus, dec., p. 671, &c., damnationem ejus {leg. orbis) consentit: 

^ opposition to the express testimony of urbs Roma iosa contra hunc cogit aenatum, 

^mkM, H. E., vi., 8, and Jerome, Epist. won propter dogmatum nooitatem, mm prop- 

^1 0pp., torn, iv., put ii., p. 68. If Deme- ter kderetin, ut nunc rabidi esnes nmiulant, 

^ was not envious of the growing repu- sed quia gloriam eloquentia ejus et scientia 

^*te of Origen, or otherwise affected by ferre nonpoterant, et illo dicente omnes mnti 

fffnd sntipathy, it seems impossible to putabantur. — Neither ia it certain, that De- 

''coont for the rancour he manifested. — metriut assembled ttto councils in the case 

IV.] of Origen. See C. W. P. Waick, Historia 

CM) This account ia derived from the on- der Kuchenveminml., p. 93, du:.— TV.] 
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CHAPTER IV. 

mSIOET OF RBUOIOU8 RITES. 

4 1. Bitot ttollqplied.— 4 S. Poblie Wonhip.— 4 8. Adminislntion of dit Saen 

per.— 4 4. Btptiwn— 4 6. V nioai other Ritoe. 

§ 1. Axx the monuments of this century which have come down 
•bow that there was a great increase of ceremonies. To the causes 
tofore mentioned, may be added the passion for Platonic philosoo 
jratheTythe popuhur superstition of the Oriental nations respecting de 
which was adopted by the Platomsts, and received from them by the < 
tian doctors. For from these opinions concerning the nature and tb 
Densities of evil spirits, many of these rites evidently took ibm 
Henoe arose the public exorcisms, the multiplication of fests, and iba 
«ioii to matrimony. Hence the cauticm not to have intercourse with 
who were either not yet baptized, or had been excludcMi irom the oo 
nion of the church, because such were considered as under the nofs 
some evil BpinU And to pass over other things, hence the painfiu a 
ities andjpenances which were enjoined upon offenders.(l) 

§ 2. iWt the Qiristians now heui in most provinces certain edifi 
wmch they assembled for. religious worship, will be denied by no c 
and impartial person. Nor would I contend strenuously, against 
who think these edifices were frequently adorned with images and 
omaments.(2) As to the forms of public worship, and the timefl( 
impart for it, it is unnecessary here to be particular, as little alteratio: 
made in this century. Yet two things deserve notice. Firsts the j 
discourses to the people underwent a change. For not to mention 
who was the first so &r as we know that made long discourses in p 
and in his discourses expounded the sacred volume, there were c< 
bishops, who being educated in the schools of the rhetoricians, fi 
their addresses aid exhortations according to the rules of Gredai 
Quence, and their example met the most ready approbation. Seeo 
the use of incense was now introduced, at least into many churches, 
learned men have denied tlus &ct ; but they do it in the face of testi 
which is altogether unexceptionable. (4^ 

§ 8. To the celebration of the Lord's supper, those who oonducle 

(I) WboeTer dedret to look further into (4) Wm, Beveridge, ad Canoo. iiL 

thia aoliject, may conaolt Porpkjfry, on Ab- tol., p. 461, and hit Codex Canon, t 

atinence from fleih, and ipanoua paaaagea in tua, p. 78. [The Chrittianfl ori^ina 

EmmHuSi Prspaiat. Evano., and Tk»(Soret ; honed the nse of incense in pubhc w 

and compare them with the Christian insti- as being a part of the worship of idob. 

tations. TerfuiSsn, Apolog., c. 43, and de ( 

(3) [Yet there is most groond for the neg- militia, c. 10. Yet they permitted i 

atiTe. — Von Ein,] at funerals, against offensi?e sm^le. 

(8) [The regular seasons for public wor- wards it was used at the induction of i 

ship were all Sunders, Good Frioay, Easter, trates and bishops, and aJso in pnblie wi 

ana Whitsunday. See Ortjren,ag.Celsus,b. to temper the bad airof crowned aeae 

Tiii., p. 883. The annirersaries of the local in hot countries, and at last it d^gen 

Buurtyidons wen also dbeerred. — Vm Em,} into s aopentilious zito.— iSdU.] 
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lipouB worship annffxed longer prayers and more of ceremony ; and thim^ 
Inpposey with no bad intentions. Neither those doing penance, nor those 
Mt yet baptized, were allowed to be present at the celebration of this or- 
inance ; which practice, it is well Imown, was derived from the pagan 
my8teries.(5) Tnat golden and silver vessels were used in the ordinance, 
h testified among others by PruderUms ;(6) and I see no reason to doubt 
the fiict in respect to the more opulent Christian churches. The time of 
its administration was different, according to the state and circumstances 
of die churches. Some deemed the morning, some the afternoon, and 
some the evening, to be the most suitable time for its celebration. (7) 
Neither were all agreed, how oflen this most sacred ordinance should be 
meated.(8) But all believed it absolutely necessary to the attainment of 
sufation; and therefore they universally wished infants to partake of 
iM) In some places the sacred feasts preceded, and in others followed 
the Lord's supper.(lO) 

§ 4. Baptism was publicly administered twice a year, to such candi- 
msas had gone through a long preparation and trial ;ril) and none 
vere present as spectators, but such as had been themselves baptized, 
Dm enect of baptism was supposed to be the remission of sins : and it was 
kiie?ed that the bishop, by the imposition of hands and by prayer, conicr- 
nd those afia of the Holy Spirit which were necessary for living a holy 
Hfe.(13) Of the principal ceremonies attending baptism, we have before 
V*en ; [Century II., Part II., Ch. IV., § 18, p. 187]. A few things how. 
ever must here be added. None were admitted to the sacred font, until 
Ab exorcist, by a solemn menacing formula, had declared them (tee from 
bondage to the prince of darkness and now servants of Grod. For when 
Ae opinion had become prevalent among Christians, that rationed souls 
<>iViDated from Grod himself, and were therefore in themselves holy, pure, 
^possessed of free will, either the evil propensities in man must be con- 
wed as arising from the body and from matter, or some evil spirit 
IMM be supposed to possess the souls of men, and impel them to sin. The 

(B) [8m Ckrigt. Maith. Pfaff, Diss. S de AntiquiUtes Ecclet., b. xr., cb. 4» ^ 7.^ 

Modie. tbeolog., ^ 13, p. 149, dec., and ScAi.] 

^' Bmgliam, AnUqniUtes Eccles., 1. x., (10) [ChrysoMiom, Homil. S3, opoit«t 

^ ^-^Skhl.] haereses esae, 0pp., torn. y.—Sehl,} 
J^)itfi ff^. Hymn, ii., p. 60, ed. (11) [In the Apoatolic Constitutiona, b. 

^eanj, [and Optahu MileTit. de schismate viii., ch. 82, a three, yean' preparation was 

l^Wiit., c. 12, p. 17. — Sehl.'\ enjoined ; yet with allowance of aome cx- 

(7) [See Cypnan, ep. 68, p. lO^.^Sehl.] ceptions.— ScA/.] 
^ [It was commonly administered every (12) This may be placed beyond all con- 

^■B^, aa well as on other festival days ; troveny by many passages from the fathers 

■adiBtnnes of persecution, daily. See Cy;^ of this century. And as it will conduce 

^ da Oratione Domin., p. 209 ; ep. 66, much to an understanding of tl\jD theology of 

^ '^' ^* P* ^ * ^' ^*1^^^' — SekL'\ the ancients, which differed in many respects 

C) [They believed that this ordinance from ours, I will adduce a aingle passage 

•"■^sd persons immortal; and that such from Cyprian. It is in his Epist. 73, p. 

*" (Mfer partook of it, had no hopes of a res- 131. Manifestum est autem, ubi et per 

J^^ction. Hence Dumytius Alex., (cited quos remitsa peccatorum dsri possit, qua m 

■T -fiuf*., H. E., vii., 11), calls it iuahri-npt baptismo scilicet dahtr.—Qui vero praepos- 

1^ t8 Kvpiu owayuyiv. That children itis ecclesiae offenmtur, per noetram oratio- 

^'o piitook of it, is testified by Cypria$i, de nem et manus impoeitionem Spariium Sane- 

}fi^ p. 184 and 189, ed. Baluae. See turn consequuntur. See also a passage from 

2 ' ^one§ Histoiia Eucharist, infantum, c. Dianytiua Alex, in EuitbiiUf Hist Ecdes., 

^H, &c., andc. 6, ^ 3 ; also J. Bingktm, 1. vii., c. 8. 
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ChottieB att «iiibraeed Iba inl flinn^ but theOatliolicsooiiMmi 

wite enibnoe ity bamwe they held that matter was created by God m 
was not eternal. They had therefore to embrace the second suppootioi 
and to imagine some evil demon, the author of sin and of all evil, to b 
resident in all vidoiis persons.(18) The persons baptized returned home 
deooraled with a crown and a widte robe ; the first being indicative oi 
their vietoiy over the world and their lusts, the latter of their acquired isi 



retoferej becai 



§ A. To fiMm greater sanctity and necessity were now attribotei 
than heietofere; because it was the general belief that demons kid femr 
snares fiur the abstemious and those who fiured hard, than for the M M 
or each as lived generously.(15) The Latins were singular in l^eepuf 
evenr seventh day of the week as-a ftst ;(16) and as the Greek and ut 
enlal GhristiaM would not imitate them in this, it afforded abundant mtter 
for altercation between them. — Ordinarily Christians prm^ three tinMi 
day, at tfas third, sixth, and ninth hours, [0 A.M., 12 Nocm, and 8 PJL] 
as was the oortom of the Jews. Besides these regular hours of pn^oit 
dwy prayed nroch and ofteni for they considered it the highest doiy of t 
rdipouB man to hokl converse with God.(17) On joyful and foadreoe- 
easfens, while giving thanks to God, they thought it suitable to prayatant 
ing, thaa e i pr esdng their joy and confidence by the posture of their boi 
ies. But en sorrowfiil occasions and seasons of fosUng and humiliate 
they were aocoslomed to make their supplications on thdbr bended knafli 
or prostrate^ to indicate self-abasement.(18^ That certainybrms af jfnyv 
were ev e ry w h ere used, both in public and m private, I have no doubt;(l4 
bat I am ukewfiss confident, that many persons poured out the feelingp « 
their hearts before God in free and unpremeditated efiusions. In the ifi 
3^ lis eraafy diey supposed there was great efficacy against all sortaof 

(18) Thit caamna was not annezed to (19) [In the earliest times, ezdninflt 

biotisiii, tiO aome time in the ikird centniji the short introductory salutation : Pu i^ 

and after the admission of the Platonic phi- biscum, dec., no established forms of ma 

loaophy into the church, may ^most be were used in public worship, but the binoi 

da B M Wi B liat ad. Tba ceremonies used at or presbyter poured forth eztenqwrepnyMi 

baptiain in the aseoiid century, are described See Juttin Martyr, Apology iL The Lm' 

by JiMfm Mai^, in his second apology, and prayer was used, iy>t only ss a patten, ta 

bj TeitiiQian, to his book de Corona mUitis. also as a formula of prayer. Yet only tk 

Bat neidiarBiakea any mention of exorcism, baptized, and not the catechumens, migl 

This is a eagant amment, to prove that it utter it TtrUdlian^ de Orations, e. 1, < 

waa a^mi tfi q fay cEristians, after the times Cyprian^ de Oratione Domin. CsMlilal 

of these fiUfaaiB, and of course in the third Apoftd., 1. rii., c. 44. Afterwaids Ttii« 

eantoiy. ISgypt P^^bip* ^'^ received it forms were gradually introducad, and parti 

(14) [Feibapadaoor their /reedoai. — See ularly short prvyers, derived Imn paaaif 

C. Q, fffiaien, Disa. de eeremoniis et for- of scripture, when greater nnimnni^ 

nslia a TMsiiiia Bauromissione ad Bsptis- the churches as to ceremoniea was iad 

lana tiiiMhIia CwmuM i^hn to the wkUe duced, the smaller churches fasd to rsgak 

gwrmmUt ; da Li^m, p. 181. — SdU.] their forms of prayer conformably to As 

(16) CkaMHtina, HomlL iz., ^ 9, p. 688, of the larger churches, and of couna to ado 

dkc faiji%iy, da AbatiDeDtia, lib. iv., p. the formulas of the metropolitan chmdli 



4179 dee., aaft adwn. Or^eii, contra Celsum, I vL, and HoaJi 

(16) rOaa Oaadttoai EXbaritanam, Can- zi. m Jerem. Eutebnu, de Vita (3oMla 
on t6M&tf.1 tini Mag., 1. iv., c. 19, SO, 17. HwL I 

(17) rSaa Cmmim. da Oiationa, p. SU. «la«'t 1- ii • c 17. La et mn tpu , da Mai 



persecotor., c. 46, 47. Sea 
(18) nSaa OWsnflk da Ontlona. p S14, fc^nteranff der chriatlicbaa Allartba— r> 
ttdC>aoaltal^2paataL,LiL»e.M^^ 48S.-&:*r] 
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cnrlls, and pardcularly against the machinationB of evil ^irits ; and there- 
fore no. one undertook anything of much moment, without first crossing 
knMe]ll(SO) — Other ceremonies I pass without notice. 



CHAPTER V. 

HIST0B7 OF DIVISIONS OB HERESIES m THE CHUBCH. 

f I. Ramains of the Ancient Sects. — ^ 2. Manes and the Manichaeans. — f 3. His Prio* 
dples. — ^ 4. His Doctrine concerning Man. — f 5. Concerning the Nature of Christ and 
« the Holy Spirit.---^ 6. Concerning the Offices of Christ and the Comforter.—^ 7. 
CoDcendng the Purification and Future Condition of Souls. — ^ 8. Concerning the Stat« 
of Souls not Purified.—^ 9. His Opinion of the Old and New TestamenU.— 10. Tho 
Sereri^ of his Moral I^ciples, and the Classification of his Followers.—^ 11. Tho 
Sect of the Hieracites.— ^ 12. The Noetian Controversy.— 4 18, SabeUius.--^ 14. Be- 
i^nas.— 4 10. Paul of Samosata. — ^ 16. Disturbances in Arabia.—^ 17. Noyatian Cod- 
liofeny. — f 18. Severities of the Novatians towards the Lapsed. 

f 1. Most of the sects which disquieted the church in the preceding 
eenturiesy caused it various troubles also in this. For the energies of the 
Mootanists, Valentinians, Marcionites, and other Gnostics, were not wholly 
nbdued by the numerous discussions of their tenets. Adelphius and ^^'- 
Anif of the Grnostic tribe, but very little known, endeavoured to insinuate 
tibemselves and their doctrines into the esteem of the public at Rome and 
In Italy.(l) But these and others of the same clan, were resisted by Plo^ 
tittt himself, the coryphaeus of the Platonists of this age, and by his disci- 
1^ with no less boldness and energy than the orthodox Christians were 
*ceu8tomed to manifest. For the philosophical opinions of this faction, con- 
cerning Grod, the origin of the world, the nature of evil, and other subjects, 
coqU not possibly meet the approbation of the Platonists. These united 
hces of the Christians and the philosophers, were doubtless competent to 
hing the Gnostics, gradually, to lose all credit and influence among the 
^ell infonned.(2) 

(tt) [The Christians at first used the sisn and Lactanthut Institut., 1. ir., c. S7, 38. 

rf the cross, to bring to remembrance the — Sekl.l 

J»ii^ death of Christ, on all occasions. (1) Porphyry, ViU Plotini, c. 16, p. 118, 

B«»e TaimUian, de Corona militia, c. 3, dec. 

^ 131, says : ad omnem progressam atque (2) The book of PloHnus a^'nst the Gnos- 

fnoQUBi, ad omnem aditum et exitum, ad tics, is still extant amone his woiks. £n- 

'*titnm, ad calciatum, ad lavacra, ad men- nead ii., lib. ix., P- 213, otc [Dr. Sender, 

*») id lamina, ad cubilia, ad sedilia, quae- in his Historia Eccles. Selecta Capita, vol. 

•!*V* DOS conversatio ezercet, frontem cm- i., p. 81, conjectures, and not without reason, 

^ ligiiaculo terimus. Compare also his that the Gnostics, and all the assailants of 

*«*. ad Uzoram, lib. ii. So late as the the Old Testament, lost their power, after 

■•^ century, the Christians attached no Origen introduced the allegorical and tropo- 

P^i^ieQlar virtue to the sign of the cross, and logical mode of expounding Scripture, and 

% piid it no adoration. Sec TertuUian, extended it in some measure to the history 

^P*Mt, c. 18, and ad Nationes, c. 13. of Christ. And as he further supuoses, the 

^ vterwaids, powerful eJIUacy began to labours of Dionyeius Alex, and other learn- 

^ ••aibed to it See Cyprum, Testimo- ed fathers, e. g. Ikirolhau, a presbyter of 

*"* •*▼. JudaeoB, 1. ii., c. 81, 33, p. 394, Antioch, (who understood th« HebM^ ; Ei^ 
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§ 3. While the Christians were struggling with these corrupters of (ha 
truth, and were cm the point of gaining the victory, [a Uttie past the mid. 
die of the century], a new enemy, more fierce and dangerous than tbote^ 
suddenly appeared in the field. ManeSf(S) whom his disciples also called 
ManichauSf(4) a Persian,(5) educated among the Magi, and himself one 
of the Magi before he became a Christian, was instructed in all the sci- 
ences and arts that were in repute among the Persians and the adjacent 
nations, and was an astronomer, (though a rude one), a physician, a paint- 
er, and a philosopher ; but he had an exubereuit imagination, and, as ap- 
pears very probable, was delirious and feuiatical. This man adventured 
to combine the principles of the Magi with Christianity, or rather to ex* 
plain the latter by the former. To facilitate the accomplishment of this 
object, he gave out that Christ had left the way of salvation imperfbctly 
explained, and that he himself was the Paracl&te whom the Saviour prom- 
ised to send to his disciples when he left the world. Many were seduced 
by his eloquence, his grave aspect, and the simplicity and innocence of his 
life ; and in a short time he established a sect. But at last, he was put to 
death by Varanes I., king of the Persians. The cause, time, and maimer 
of Ills execution are variously stated by the ancionts.(6) 

MebnUf H. E., vii., dS), may have contributed nichoisme, published at AmiterdaiDf ITS^ 

much to <^imin^Mh the Gnostic party, as they 39, 2 vols. 4to. — [ Wlioever would giin tht 

carried investigatioa farther, and more lucid- best acquaintance with the histoiy of Jto^ 

ly confuted the Jewish notions, and at the and the Manichaans, may consult, beside* 

same time approzimided a little towards the Beautobre, ubi supra, the long mmef ^ 

Gnostic doctrines concerning the Son of Dr. Mosheinij in his Comment, de Rsbtfi 

God. Hence it is, we hear no more about dec., p. 728-903 ; Jo. Christ. Wolft Htf^ 

the Gnostics in this century ; and the few chacismus ante Manichaeos, dec., Ihn^ 

who still remained, united themselves with 1707, 8vo ; Nath. Lardrwr's Credibility » 

the Manichaeans. — ScA/.] the Gospel History, part ii., vol. iii., p. 9^ 

(3) [The Oriental writers call him Mani ; 753 ; and Dr. C. W. F. Waick't Entwim 
{Hyic^ de Relig. vet. Persarum, c. 21, and einer vollstandigen Histohe der KetiereycSH 
dt Herbelolt Bibuotheque Oricntale, art. Ma- vol. i., p. 685-814. These principal wiiteC^ 
fit) ; but the Greeks and Latins call him Mu- being consulted, all the rest may be n^ec^ 
vi7f, Mdvetf, and Manes. See Dr. Walch, ed. The last of these works has the gre»^ 
Historie der Kctzereyen, vol. i., p. 691.— advantage, that it concentrates, snang^ 
8ckl.] properly, criticises acutely and solidly, an^ 

(4) [See the Acta Archelai, c. 5, 49. expresses in a lucid and agreeable style, ai*- 
Augiutine^ de Haeresib., c. 46, and contra that has been said on the subject bj th^ 
Fauatum, lib. xix., c. 22. — Schl.] useful Wolf, the agreeable and learned bu^ 

(5) [Notwithstanding the Greek and Ori- prolix Beausobrc^ the acute Moskeimy waS- 
eatal writers represent Manes as being a the solid and critical Lardntr. — Von Eiu^ 
Persian, Dr. WaUh^ (Historie der Ketzer- More recent writers may be consulted, vis.^ 
eyen,vol. i.,p. 708), hndBcausobrey (Histoire A. Neander, Kirchengcsch., bd. i., abth. iL^ 
critique de Manichee, tome i., p. 66), think s. 813-856, and K. A. Freih, v. Rdektinm' 
it more probable that he was a Chaldean ; Meldtgg, die Theoloji^e des Magicrs Mane* 
because Epkraim Syrus expressly so states, und ihr Ursprung, Frankfort a. M., 1825, 
0pp. Syro-Latin., tom. ii., p. 468, and be- 8vo. — Tr. 

cause ArcheUaiSt in his Acta cum Manete, The original sources for the histoiy cC 

c. 36, charges Afoncs with understanding no Manes and his sect according to Moskem, 

language but that of the Chaldees. — Sca/.] Comment, de Rebus, dec, p. 729, dtc., are, 

(6) All that is extant concerning the life, besides the ancient historical writers, Ejir 
the deeds, and the doctrines of this very phanius, Augvstinr,, Eusehius, Theodoret, 
singular genius, has been carefully collect- Danuucenus, and Philastrius, (I.) what re- 
ed, and reviewed ingeniously — though often mains of the writings of Manes himself and 
with more ingenuity and copiousness than his followers ; viz., (a) Manetis EfisloU 
were necessary — ^by Janus de Bcausobre^ in Fundamentit in Augustine^ contra Ep. Fon- 
his Histoire critique de Manich^ et du Ma- damenti ; (b) a fragment of his Sumo dr 
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^ 3. The religious system of Manes is a compound of Christieuiity and 

Ue, in EnhanhUf Haeres. Uvi., 14 ; (c) divine impulse. The king of Persia threw 
il ifiaioia ad Maredlum, in the Acta Ar^ him into pnson ; but for what cause is un* 
kdn cum Manete, p. 6, ed. Zaccag. ; (d) known. The Greek writers, (especially Ar- 
MM fragmeota of hu Ejutola ad Menoch. chdaua^ in his Actli cum Manete, who fur- 
hAxguMtina^ adv. Julianuiu Pelagian. ; (e) niahed the other Greek and Latin writers 
ntml eztzacts from his Epistles, in J. A. with nearly all the historical facts they state), 
AMehM, BiUioth* Or., toI. v., p. S84 ; (f ) represent that he was imprisoned, because, 
icli HapulaJtioma Archelaif Epise. Meto- having promised to cure the king's son, he 
pL OMi Maneta^ inter Collectanea momi- failed, and caused the death of the young 
■HMr. veteris Eccles. Graecae et Latinae, prince. A different account is given by the 
■ hji dhw d br L. A. Zaccagnhut Rome, 1698, Oriental writers, (Persian, Syrian, and Ara- 
4lo; ilso, mter 0pp. Hippolyti, vol. ii , ed. biau, cited by De Herhelot^ Bibliothc<^uo On- 
hkrieii. (The genuineness of these Acta is ent., art. Mani; TAo. /fy(^» Histona relig. 
fwaioucid by BtMutHtre ; but without good vcter. Persamm, c. 21. Euseb. Renattdotf 
Ryn); (g) many quotations from J'au*' Historia Patriarch. Alcxandrinor., p. 42. 
te tbt Manichaeao, in Auguatine's thirty- Edw. Fococky Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. 
Ane Books contra Faustum Manichaeum ; 149, &c.) They state that Manet, coming 
(b) nrious statements of his antagonists, to the court of King Sapor, was received 
cMtuned in Auguetine** two Books, de Ac- kindly ; and that his doctrines were em- 
til on FeUee Bifanichaeo ; and in his book braccxl by the monarch. Hereupon Manta 
mtn FortMnaium Hianichaeum. — (II.) the became so bold as publicly to attack the Per- 
votngi of the fathers, who attempted to sian religion. This drew on him pcrsecu- 
coifiite Manea and his followers ; viz. (a) tion, and so endangered his life that he was 
AMpaHne, de Haeresibus, and in the works obliged to flee into furkistan. Here he col- 
ibiftBMDtioned,<I.a,g,andh.)— (b)Ti<ii« lectcd many followers, and spent a whole 
if Bostn, hhri iil., contra Manichaeos, Gr. year in a cave, where he composed his book 
■d Ut, inter Lectiones Antiquas, ed. Car entitled Ertcng or Arzeug, i. e., the Gospel, 
«w; et denuo, J. Basnagii, torn, i., p. 156, and which is adorned with splendid paintings. 
^ ; (c) Didymut Alezandrinus, Liber con- This book he represented to lie a ffi ft of God. 
ta Mmichaeoe, Gr. and Lat., in the same In the mean time Sapor died, and was suc- 
I«Gliows Antiq., tom. i., p. 197 ; (d) Al^ ceeded by his son Hormisdat; who was so 
nmier Lycopolitanus, the philosopher, Li- favourable to Manet, as to embrace his reli- 
^cootiajilaiiiclneiopiniones, (]rr. andLat, gion, and to allow hun to build a castle in 
^fte Auctarium noviss. Biblioth. Patr., ed. which he might be safe from all plots. Per- 
^We)E«, tom. ii., p. 260.— Tr. haps Hormitdas was a favourer of Manes, 
h ngaid to the history of Manes, there is in the lifetime of his father. And Dr. Mo- 
■^dldnagreement between the Oriental and sheim conjectures, (Comment., dec, p. 739), 
^^XKiin writers. Yet in the particulars sU- that the Grecian story of his fatal attempt to 
^ in the text, there is no disagreement, cure the kine's son, was an Oriental aliego- 
^•wfll extract from 3fo*A«m'* Comment- ry, which the Greeks construed literalljr ; 
■^■ip. 784, Ac., so much as is necessary that the disease was iterance, the median* 
^ give a fob history of this extraordinary instruction, the physician the teacher, snd 
■*^KcjM#, on meetmg with the books of the death of the patient his apostacy fropi the 
*«Chrirtian8, found that the religion they religion of his progenitors : [all of which is 
«*Mned, coincided with his philosophy in very improbable, and indeed inconsistent ; 
pK respects, and contradicted it in others, for the king, having himself embraced the 
"• detoimned to unite the two together, to doctrine of Manes, would not have impris- 
^"'■ile iod improve the one by &e other, oncd him, for converting his son to the siime 
•d Uiu to give the world a new religion, religion.] — After the death of Honnisdas, 
5» began by giving out that he was the Veranes I. succeeded to the throne. He 
^'fcUU, {6 napdiSifiToc, John xvi., 7, 13, was at first well disposed towards Manes, 
*«•)» and pcrhMS he really supposed he but soon turned against him and determined 
••iio. But he was not so deranged and on his destruction. For this purpose he al- 
**ned away by his imagination, as to be lured him from his safe retreat, under pre- 
?*kle to frame a consistent system, and to tence of a dispuUtion with the Magi, and 
??»ver what would tend to confirm it, and caused him to be put Jo death as a pcrvcrtef 
'*« toweaken it. He therefore rejected or of the true religion. This took pwce in tl^ 
•"•M such books of the Christians as con- year 278; or, according to Dr. \\alch, 
fanned his opinions, and substituted others (Hist, der Kctzereyen, vol. i. p. 724), in the 
"» ^r pUce, particularly those which he year 277.— The shocking fat^ of Manes, 
I*«*«ndcd were written by himself under a rather animated than temficd his followen 

Vol. I.— B b 
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tbe ancient philosophy of the Persians, which he had imhihed in early 11 
What the Persians relate concerning their MUhraSy Manes applied to Chh 
According to his views and those of the Persians, there arc two first prini 
plea of all things, a subtile and very pure substance or lights and a grc 
and corrupt substance or darkness. Over each of these a Lord has reign 
from all eternity. The Lord of Ught, is denominated God ; the regent 
the world of darkness, is called Hyle [{;Ai/, matterl, or daman [tbe ievA 
These two lords are of opposite natures and dispositions. The Loid < 
Ughtf as he is himself happy, so he is beneficent ; the Lord of darknei 
being himself miserable, is malignant, and wishes others also to be miss 
able* Each has produced a numerous progeny of his own peculiar chu 
acter^ and distributed them over his empire. 

§ 4. For a long period of time, the Prince of darkness was ignoraE 
of the existence of light, and of the world of light. But on occasion of 
war that arose in his kingdom, he gained some knowledge of the light ; an 
on discovering it, he was eager to get possession of it. The Lord of ligl 
opposed him with an army ; but the general of the celestial army, whos 
name was The first Man, was rather unsuccessful ; and the troops of darl 
ness succeeded in getting possession of a considerable portion of the c€ 
lestial elements, and of light itself, which is an animate substance ; an 
these they mix^ with depraved matter. The next general on the side < 
the world of lieht, called The living Spirit, conducted the war more sue 
cessfully ; yet he was unable to liberate the celestial substance that was do^ 
in combination with the vicious elements. The vanquished Prince of darl 
ness produced the parents of the human race. The men who are born < 
this stock, consist of a body formed from the depraved matter of the worl 
of darkness, and of two souls, the one sensitive and concupiscent whic 
they derived from the Prince of darkness, the other rational and immorta 
it being a particle of that divine light which was plundered by the arm 
of darkness and immersed in matter. 

§ 6. Men being thus formed by the Prince of darkness, and raiad 
wmch were the daughters of eternal light, being enclosed in their bodie 
God now, by the living Spirit who had before vanquished the Prince < 
darkness, formed this our earth out of vicious matter, that it might b 
come the residence of the human race, and might afford God advantage 
for gradually delivering souls from their bodies, and separating the go< 
matter from the bad. Afterwards God produced from himself two majesi 
beings, who should afford succour to the souls immured in bodies ; nam 
ly, Christ and the Holy Spirit. Christ is the being, whom the Persia 
call Mithras : he is a most splendid substance, consisting of the purest lig 
of God, self-existant, animate, excelling in wisdom, and having his re 
dence in the sun. The Holy Spirit likewise is an animate and lucid si 
stance, which is diffused through the whole atmosphere that encompass 
our earth, warms and enlightens the souls of men, fecundates the earth, € 
cits gradually from it the latent particles of divine fire, and wafts them i 
ward, that they may return to their native world. 

The most able and doquent of them roamed ly tea. And notwithstanding all the peiMi 

through Sjrria, Penia, Egypt, Africa, and tions that have befallen them, their descei 

over most parts of the world ; and by the ants exist to this day, in the mountaina 1 

severity of their morals and the simplicity of tween Persia and India. — Schl.} 
tbeii religion, thfoy everywhere made pcoie- 
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' ^ 6. After Grod had, for a long time, admonished the captive souls im- 
^Vuured in bodies, by the ministry of angels and by men instructed by him. 
fdf ; he at length, in order to accelerate their return to the heavenly coun. 
t*f, directed Ckrisflda son to descend from the sun to this our world. He 
^ Ming clad m the form and shadow of a human body, but not joined to a 
* letlbodyf appeared among the Jews, pointed out the way in which souls may 
' eMticaUB tfaeinflelves from the body, and proved his divinity(7) by his mir- 
idak. But the Prince of darkness instigated the Jews to crucify him* 
liliiHmishment however he did not actudly endure, because he had not 
•ftkUy"; but the people supposed he was crucified. Having accomplished 
Mi onbassy, ChrUt returned to the sun, his former residence ; and left in 
cbiie to his apostles to propagate the religion he had taught them, through- 
out & world. Moreover, when about to depart, he promised to send, at 
nme time, a greater and more perfect apostle whom he called the Para' 
dete, who should add many things to the precepts he had delivered, and 
wpe\ all errors in regard to religious subjects. This Paraclete promised 
Yf Christj was Manes the Persian, who by command of Grod explained the 
vhde doctrine of salvation, perfectly, and without any ambiguity or con- 
cetlment. 

} 7. The souls which believe Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, cease 
froin worshipping the Grod of the Jews, (who is no other than the Prince 
of darkness), obey the laws which were given by Christ and enlarged and 
eiplaincd by Manes the Paraclete, and perseveringly resist the lusts of the 
^ aoul, these shall gradually become purified from the contaminations 
f base matter. Yet the entire purgation of the soul cannot be efiected 
ia the present life. Therefore souls, when freed from the body, must un« 
<lergo a twofold purification after death, before they are admitted into the 
^orid of light ; the first purification is by sacred v>ater, and the second by 
»cied fire. They first go to the moon, which consists of sacred watery 
^ are there purified during fifteen days ; thence they proceed to the nm, 
^kooe hxAyfire entirely removes all their remaining pollution. The bod- 
K* which they left behind, being formed of base matter, revert back to 
^^ original mass. 

S 8. But the souls which have neglected the means for their purgation, 
^ after death, pass into other bodies, either of animals or of other be- 
^^ until they become cleansed. Some also being peculiarly depraved, 
^ be delivered over to the evil demons inhabiting our atmosphere, to be 
^^^noented for a season. When the greater part of the souls shall be lib- 
^ted and be restored to the world of light, then, at the command of God, 
^rnal fire will burst from the caverns in which it is contained, and 
^ bom up and destroy the fabric of this world. After these events, the 
^^rince and powers of darkness will be compelled to retire to their wretch. 
^ country, where they must remain for ever. For to prevent their again 
''^*8uig war against the world of light, God will encompass the world of 
^*ne88 with an invincible guard. Tliat is to say, the souls whose sal. 

^ [Not his Dimmty : for this, in the true p. 69. They believed that the light of the 

^ PfOjm Miise of the woid, the Manichae- Son might be obscured by interyening mat* 

5l«»Jd not predicate of Christ, nor of the ter, but that the light of the Father could 

^ Ghott. They held neither of them to not. See Mothtim, Comment, de Rebus, 

??*o»« iDcient than the world. See For- Ac, p. 776, dec.— &A/.] 
^^*^t in hii diipata with Augustine I., 
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Tfttkm has become desperate, will keep watch like soldiers about the wodd 
of darkness, so that its miserable inhabitants can no more go out. 

§ 0. To give some plausibility to these monstrous opinions, Mana re- 
jected nearly all the sacred books, in which the Christians believed their 
religion was contained. The Old TesUuneni especially, he pronounced to 
be the work, not of God, but of the Prince of darkness, whom he represent- 
ed the Jews as worshipping in place of the true God. The four histoiies 
of Christ which we call CrospeUf he either denied to have been composed 
by the apostles, or he maintained that if they were so, they had been cor* 
rupted, interpolated, and stuffed with Jewish fables by crafty and deceittbl 
men. In place of them he substituted another Grospel, which he denom- 
inated Ertengf and which he affirmed had been dictated to him by Godtim- 
selfl The Acta of the Apostles he wholly rejected. The Epistles whkk 
are ascribed to Si» Paidj he admitted to have been written by him, Uft 
maintained that they were adulterated. What he thought of the other boob 
of the New Testament, we are not informed. 

§ 10. The rules of life which Ma$us prescribed for his followers, iren 
peculiarly rigorous and severe. For he directed them to mortify and m^ 
cerate the body, which he regarded as the very essence of evil, and thi 
work of the Prince of darkness ; to deprive it of every convenience anf 
gratification, to extirpate every sensual appetite, and to divest themsdve 
of all the propensities and instincts of nature. But as he foresaw that b 
could expect few to embrace his system, if he imposed upon all withov 
discrimination such severe rules of life, he divided his followers into tw 
classes, the elect and the hearers^ that is, \Jbt perfect Christians and the tiqKf 
feci,{S) The former, or the electa were to abstain from flesh, eggs, ndU 
fish, wine, and every inebriating drink, from marriage, and from every indu 
gence of sexual passions, to live in the most abject poverty, to sustain the; 
emaciated bodies with bread, herbs, pulse and melons, to abstain from a 
active life, and to be devoid both of love and hatred. A milder rule was pn 
scribed for the hearers. They might possess houses, lands, and goods, ei 
flesh, though sparingly, and marry wives : 3ret even these indulgences ha 
their limitations. The whole body of Manichaeans were subjected lo oi 
president, who represented Jesits Christ ; with him were connected twelv 
masters, or rulers, who represented the twelve apostles ; next to these, thei 
were seventy-two bishops, corresponding with the seventy-two disciples < 
Christ ; and under each bishop, there were presbyters and deacons. A 
these officers were from the class of the elect.{9) 

f8) [The elect were also called thefaiihfitl, der Ketzereyen, vol. i., p. 685-814. Fn 

OToelievere; Kid the hearers wore cMed cat- both, wo extract the following notices, i 

eckumens. The formcT vrete eHher baptised, specting the tror^ip of this sect. Thejn 

or unbapHzed. If baptixed, they could not crenced the sun and the moon, though thi 

change their condition ; if unhaptized, they did not account them deities. Their wonl: 

might return to the class of heoftrs, if they was so simple, that they claimed to be faith 

found themselves unable to endure the rig- removed from paganism, than all other Chri 

orous discipline of the perfect. See Mo- tians. They had no temples, no altars, i 

shrim. Comment, do Ivobus Chhstianor., images, no oblations, and no burning of i 

Ac, p. 81HJ, Ac. — SchL] conse. They observed Sundays, which tb 

(9) All these particulars are mov« full^ kept as fasts. But they observed none i 

stated, and supported by citations from anti- the Christian festivals, which relate to tl 

quity, in my < *min>etit! de Rebus rhrintin- incarnation and baptism of Christ. Thi 

nor.. vVc./fpa. T!|}).903-^with which, U» celebrated the memorial of Christ's deat 

leider should comiMin^ Ih. UWf4'x Hisl^wie but with little of devotion. Whether tb 
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§ 11. The sect of the Hieraeites was fbrmed in Egypt, near the close 
of this century, by Hierax of Leontopolis, who was a bookmaker by 
trade, a man of learning and venerable for the visible sanctity of his de- 
portment. Many have supposed that this sect was a branch of the Man- 
Khaean family, but erroneously ; for though Hierax held some notions in 
eonunon with Manes, yet he dmered from him in many respects. He be- 
liered it was the great business of Christ to promulge a new law, more 
perfect and more strict than that of Moses» And hence he concluded that 
Chrisl had prohibited to his followers, marriage, flesh, wine, and whatever 
vas ffrateful to the senses or the body : which ^ings had been allowed of 
by Moses, but were abrogated by Christ. Yet if we duly consider all ac- 
ooimts, we shall conclude that Hierax, as well as Manes, did not suppose 
these severe injunctions were imposed by Christ on all his followers, but 
coly on those who aspired ailer the highest attainments in virtue. To 
ihb radical error, he added others cither growing out of it, or originating 
from other sources. For example, he excluded infants, who died before 
they came to the use of reason, from the kingdom of heaven ; because di- 
vine rewards could be due to none but such as had actually passed through 
regular conflicts with the body and its lusts. He also maintained, that 
^oiUMsedekt the king of Salem who blessed Abraham, was the Holy Spirit* 
^ resurrection of the body, he denied ; and the whole sacred volume, 
^^lecially its historical parts, he obscured with allegorical intorpreta- 
tnD8.(10) 

§ 12. The controversies respecting the divine Trimty, which commenced 
^ the preceding century, from the time when Grecian philosophy got into 
the church, had a wider spread in this century, and produced various meth. 
^ of explaining that doctrine. First, [in Uie early part of the century], 
Aodw, a man of whom little is known, a native of Smyrna, maintained 
that God himself whom he denominated the Father, and held to be abso« 
^^itely one and indivisible ; united himself with the man Christ, whom he 
^&ed the Son ; and, in him, was bom and suffered. From this dogma of 
^d&UM, his adherents were called Patripassians ; i. e., persons who held 
^ the great Parent of the universe himself, and not merely some one per* 
^ of the Grodhead, had made expiation for the sins of men. Nor were 
^^ unfitly denominated so, if the ancients correctly understood their 

*W8.(11) 

^'^ed Eatter» 11 ancertain. But they ob- exception, all they state. [Set MoMheim,^ 

'^'^ the annivenaiy of Manes' death, Rebas Chriatianor., dec., p. 903-910. Dr. 

r^ they called Bama, {Pvf^)y with great Walch, Hiatorie der Ketzereyen, vol. i., p. 

?'][^oiL FoMtmg waa one of their moat 815-823. TilUtnoni, Mem. pour aenrir k 

?|2^t«Qt reljgioua exeiciaea. They kept THiat. Ecclea., torn, it., p. 411, and Lard- 

r|^ Sundaya and Mondays. They made ner*t Credibility of the Gospel Hiat., pt. ii., 

?!^ baptism; but did not baptize either vol. vi., p. 78, &c. — Schl. Also A. iV«wi- 

ff^Wp, or grown peraona who were onlv der, Kirchtngeach., b. i., abtb. iii., a. 1318- 

and even to the elect, it was left 1S23. — Tr.l 




T^^together prohibited.— 5c«.] 1. iii., c. 3, Opp., torn, iv., p. «7.— [JVbl. 

Jzy^ Evipharmu, Haerea Ixvii., [and Jw- hit so held the unity of God, aa to discard 

V^h^* ^® Haereaib., c. 47], from whom the orthodox opinion of a plurali^r of persons 

^^^ iU otben haTa bonowed, with little in the Godhead. In fact he Miaiowiedged 
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§ 18. After the middle of the century appeared SaheUiuSj an African 
presbyter or bishop, at Ptolemais, the principal city in Pentapolis, a province 
of Libya Cyrenaica. Ho explained what the scriptures teach concerning 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, in a manner somewhat different from 
Noetus ; and notwithstanding he was confuted by Dionysius of Alexandria, 
ho gathered a number of followers. Noetus had supposed that Grod the- 
Father, personally, assumed the human nature of Christ ; but Sabellius held 
that oiUy a certain energy, put forth by the supreme Parent, or a certain 
portion of the divine nature, beins separated from it, became united with 
the Son or the man Christ. And the Holy Spirit he considered as being 
a similar portion or part of the eternal Father. (12) Hence it appears, 

but one perwn ; who is designated in the to the Son, those works which we regard as 

Scriptures by the title of the Father. Not- the personal acts of the Father ; and on the 

tuM therefore was a UniUriany as respects other hand, he ascribed to the Father, the 

the doctrine of three pereons ; but in regard acts and the sufferings of the Son. Now 

to the character of Christ, he held better Dr. Mosheim concedes, that SabeUiu* tauriit 

views than the Socinians. So far as relates there was but one divine person ; but oe 

to two natures united in one person, in Christ, maintains also, that Sabellius admitted a 

he agreed with the orthodox ; but the divine Trinilyy and a real difference between the 

person, which was united with the human Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; though this 

nature, according to Noetus* views, was no difference was neither an essential, nor a per- 

otber than the person of the Father^ because sonal one ; the divine three were not three 

there was no other person in the Godhead, distinct persons, but three portions of the di- 

See Mosheim, de Rebus Christianor., p- vine nature, all depending on God, and at 

681-687 ; and Dr. Walch, Historie der Ket- the same time differing from God, and from 

MToyen, vol. ii., p. 1-13. — Schl.] each other. That portion, by which God 

(12) Most of the ancients who wrote made the world, is the Father; and is also 

•gainst the heretics, speak of Sabellius ; [es- the father of Christ, inasmuch as it formed 

^p9cidl\y^Epiphaniu8, Haeres. Ixii., and The- him in the womb of Mary. That portion, 

odoret, haer. Fabul., 1. ii., c. 9. — Tr.] To which united itself with the man Christ, in 

these, add Eusebius, Hist. Eccl, I. vi., c. 6. order to redeem men, is the Son ; inasmuch 

Athanasius, dc scntentia Dionysii ; [and as it dwelt in the Son of God, (a designa- 

Basil the Great, £p. 210 and 235. — Tr.] tion, which refers to his miraculous conccp- 

Nearly all that is written by the ancients, tion), and by him gave instruction, wrought 

has been collected by Christopher Wormius, miracles, and, in a sense, made one person 

in his HistoriaSabclliana, Francf. and Lips., with him. The third portion of the divine 

1696, 8vo, a learned work, only a small part nature, which imparts life to all living beings, 

of which relates to Sabellius. — [Sec Mo- enliglitcns men, regenerates them, and 

shcim. Comment, de Rebus Christianor., prompts them to what is good, is the Holy 

Ac., p. 688-699. (J. Beausobre, Histoire Ghost. These three are, in one view, sep- 

de Manich6e, 6cc., tome i., p. 533, 6lc. N. arate from God ; but in another, they are 

Lardner, Credibility of the Gosp. Hist., pt. united with him. — After a critical ezamina- 

ii., vol. , p. 558, <Scc.), and Dr. Walch, His* tion of the correctness of this scheme, Dr. 

torie der Ketzereycn, vol. ii., p. 14-49. — Walch cannot fully accord with the views 

The last of these differs some from Dr. of chancellor Mosheim. He therefore statea 

Mosheim^ in his description of the Sabellian the doctrine of Sabellius thus : the ancients, 

doctrine. We would place the two accounts one and all, say that the Sabellian system 

side by side, without attempting to decide marred the true doctrine concerning God, 

so difficult a question. — The most common and concerning all the three persons. And 

opinion respecting the Sabellian doctrine, so it appears to be proved, by the ancients, 

was this : Sabellius admitted but one person that Sabellianism was one of two directly 

in the divine essence ; or he denied that the opposite errors, of which Arianism was tho 

Father was one person, the Son another per« other ; and that the true doctrine occupied 

son, and the Holy Spint a third ; of course the middle ground between them : indeed 

he discarded the inherent distinction of three Arius, by pushing his opposition to Sabel^ 

persona. He admitted a difference only of lius too tar, was led into his error. It hence 

names, and of some external relations to follows, that Sabellius, who did not deny 

creatures, m regard to the government of the existence of the Father, Son, and Holy 

the world and of the church : and he ascribed Ghost, made too little distinction between 
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that the SaheUians must have been denominated Pairipatiians by the 
UKnentB, in a different sense of the word from that in w^ch the Noetumt 
Here so called. Yet the appellation was not wholly improper. 

§ 14. Nearly at the same time, [about A.D. 244], Beryllus, bishop of 
BoBtra in Arabia, a pious and learned man, taught that Christy before his 
Mxih of the Virgin, had no distinct divinity, but only had the divinity of the 
Ftstker, This proposition, if we duly consider what is reported concern- 
ing him by the ancients, contained the following sentiment ; that Christ 
had no existence before he was bom of Mary ; that at his birth, a soul 
originating from Grod himself, and of course superior to all human souls, 
being a particle of the divine nature, entered into emd was united with the 

them; while Arius made the distinction too called a Patripaatisn : for these held Christ 

vide. It is clear, that SabetUus acknowl- to be one perton^ in whom two natures were 

tdged but one person, and considered the personally united ; and believed that, not the 

Bob of God as not being a distinct person : divine nature of the Son, as a person, but 

n tint he could not have taught a personal the divine nature of the Father who was the 

datinction in the Trinity, dj the Word only person, was united with the human na- 

(^^X SaheUius understood an energy, ture m Christ. Now as Sabellius held the 

bjr viiich the man Christ performed his Son to be no real part of the Fatbor, and 

^ndu. So long as Christ remained on held still less to a personal union of two na« 

cvth, this divine energy was in him ; but tures in Christ ; he cannot truly bo called a 

iftttwuds it ceased. It was therefore like Patripassian, According to Sabellius* opin- 

I sanbeam, which operates on bodies and ion, Christ was a mere fium, in whom re- 

podocea the effects of the sun, without be- sided a divine power, that produced those 

yi itoelf a person. So also is it with the effects which we regard as the acts of the 

^^ Ghost, by which we are to understand divine nature united to the human.i — ^Among 

^ optraiions of Grod in men, tending to the opposers of Sabellius, Dionysius of At 

^^^^ their knowledge of the truth and exandria attracted the most notice. Yet the 

^ advancement in virtue. The manner opposition made by this bishop, was not sat- 

^^'% putting forth his energy, by which isfactory to all. Offensive passages were 

^ Son was produced, and by which the found in his epistles against the Sabellians. 

^^ Ghost is still produced and continued, As he there brought forward the doctrine of 

^ iQcients exfnvssed by the words, to Christ's incamatum, and from that deduced 

7*^ out, or extend (irAarvveoi^cu, proten- his proof of the real distinction between the 

^>B, eztendere), to send forth {irifiire<r^ai), Father and the Son ; he was understood as 

^ to transform, or change one^s form and holding, that the Son, in so far as he was a 

ff^^snu (jierafiop^elo^cu, fiercurxvf^"^^- divine being, was a created one, or as deny- 

(ttv). From what has now been stated, it ing, that the Father and the Son were of the 

■T be perceived, how Sabellius could have same essence. Dionysius defended him- 

^^i^t the existence of three forms or as- self, and showed that he had been misunder- 

^*«» {rpia irp6<juira) in the divine essence, stood. NotwithsUnding this, the Arians, 

*>tiioat admitting the reality of three differ- after his death, claimed him as on their side ; 

*« ptrums ; and how his opposers could which obliged Athanasius to vindicate the 

"^, that he admitted but one distinction repuUtion of Dianystus against them. SUU 

^^ three different names. The greatest there continued to be some, to whom this 

**c«lty is in this, that according to some defence appeared insufficient ; Basil the 

'•P'e'cnutions, Sabellius taught there was Great is an example. There can be no 

^^ferenee or separation (diaipeaiv) between doubt that Dionysius thought with Atbana- 

** Either, Son, and Holy Ghost ; but ac- sius, in regard to the Trinity, but he used 

^^^ to other accounts, he mainUined the language of Arius. In regard to the 

^^ » unity, as was inconsistent with it. person of Christ, he expressed himself in 

*•"« difficulty is the most easily surmount- the manner of Nestorius ; for he earned the 

f^ ^ supposing the former to refer to an distinction between the divine and the hu- 

"*'*gined or conceived distinction, and not man natures of Christ, so far, as wholly to 

y***! one.— Such are Dr, Wolch's views exclude the former from a participation m 

« the Sabellian system ; [and very aimilar those changes in the latter which were the 

*? *ose of Dr. Neander, Kirchengesch.. result of the personal union of the two n*- 

^'^^ pt. iu., p. 1018-1025.— IV.] Dr. tures. See Dr. ^^^^^^J ™ ^^ 

*** thinks, that Sabellius ought not to be zereyen, vol. ii., p. 60-03.— «c«.J 
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vmn. BeryUMM was so lucidly and eneiigetically confiited by Origem^ io a 
council assembled at Bostra, [A.D. 344], that he gave up the cauae, and 
returned into the bosom of the church.(13) 

§ 15. Very difTerent from him both in morals and in sentiment was 
Paul of Samosata, a bishop of Antioch [in S3rria], and at the same time 
clothed witb the civil office of a dueenarmt.{\4c) He was an ostentatious 
man, opulent and arrogant ;( 15) and he greatly disquieted the eastern 
chuich, soon after the middle of this century, by his novel ezplaaatioDs of 
the doctrine concerning the divine nature and concerning ChruL Tlie 
sect which embraced his opinions, were called Paulians or PauUamsii* 
So far as can be judged from the accounts that have reached us, he si^ 
posed the Son and the Holy Spirit to exist in God, just as reason and ac- 
tive power do in a man ; that Christ was bom a mere man, but that te 
ynsdom or reason {^^og) of the Father descended into him, and enabled 
him to teach and to work miracles ; that on account of this union of the 
divine Word (Xdyog) with the man Christy we might say Christ was Chif 
though not in the proper sense of the word. He so concealed his real sen^ 
timentB under ambiguous forms of speech, that repeated ecclesiastical coun- 
cils were wholly unable to convict nim ; but at last, in the council 



(18) Euaebiuif Hist. Ecclet., lib. tL, c. Clcndian, e. 24, and SabmashUf No(m ob 
90 and 33. Jerome, de Viris lUustr., c CapiioUnus, Pertinaz, p. 185. Finn SeU 
60. SoenUe*, Hist. Eccle*., lib. iii., c. ler*s Antiquities of Palmjn, Lond., 1006, 
7. Among tbo modems, see Jo. U Clerc, 8vo, p. 166, dec., it ippears, that this offiee 
An Gritica, vol. i., pt. iL, sec. i., c. 14. was much used in the province of Syiia: 
Ckauftpied, Nouveau Dictionnaire histoire and Dr. Moskeim conjectuiea, (CoouoMiit do 
orit.» tome i., p. 368, dec. [See Moeheim, Rebus, dec., p. 705), that Paul obtained il 
Comment, de Rebus Christisnor., dee., p. bj means of Zenohta, who had a high ••• 
009, dee., and Dr. WaUh, Histohe der Ket- teem of him.— iScAi.] 
serejen, vol. ii., p. 126-136.— Dr. Waleh (15) £u«e^ii«,Hist Eocles.,1. Tii^cSO. 
indeed, does not place BeryUus among the [Evisehms here gives cqpious extracts from 
heretics^ because no is not chargeable with the circular letter of the coonciU which con- 
obstinacy in his errors, nor with establishing demned Paul and ordained Dommu^ hia 
a aect or party ; both of which arc necessary successor. The council characterise Pmil, 
to constitute a heretic. Concerning his sen- as having risen from poverty to opulence by 
timents, little is known, except that he main- extortion and bribeiy ; aa proud, and ibso- 
tained that Christ, before his incarnation, lent, and ostentatious; aa chooaing to be 
did not exist as a divine person ; but that addressed by his civil title, and appeahns in 
after his incarnation, he was a man in whom public attended by guards and alt the splen* 
Oodt namely the Father , dwelt. — Dr. Mo- dour of worldly rank ; as affecting splendour 
aheim''t aesertion, that Beryllus represented and power, and abusing authority as an offi- 
Christ as possessing a soul derived from the cer in the church ; as intolerably vain, and 
divine essence, is a mere conjecture that can coveting the adulations of the multitude ; as 
not be sojpported by proof. — Sehl. Dr. Ne- decrying the fathers of tho church, •ylHwg 
Aiuirr, Kirchengesch., vol. i., pt. iii., p. 1014, himself, and abolishing the hymns in com- 
dcc., places Beryllus among that class of mon use, and appointing women to sing 
Patr^assians, who considered the person- psalms in praise of himself ; as sending out 
ality of the Son of God as originating from bishops and presbyters to sound his praise, 
a radiation or cfnaiuUion, from the essence and to extol him as an angel from heaven ; 
of God, into a human body. He therefore as keeping several young and handsome 
places BeryUus and Sabmius in the aame women near his person, whom he enriched 
class. — TV. j with presents, and as living in luxury with 

(14) [The iucenarii were a species of them. — How much of colouring there may 

froewraJtors for the emperor in the provinces, be in this picture, we have not Ute means of 

whose salary was two Mwniirsik sestertia, determining. But there can be litUe doubt, 

[ducena sestertia, equal to $7103,60], from that the character of Pa:ul was auch as did 

which sum, these officers derived Uieir title, not become a bishop.-— TV.] 
Seo Dion Cassius, Ub. 53. 
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Ued A.D« 360» Makkumf a riietoridan, drew him from his conce^dment; 
and he was convicted and divested of his episcopal office.(16) 

§ 16. In a very different way some little philosophers in Arahia, the 

disciples of a man unknown, marred a part of the Christian system. They 

dtnied the soul to heimuuMrlal; maintaining that it died with the body, and 

ti^ it w<Hild be resuscitated with it by the power of (jod.(17) The be- 

isfers in this doctrine were called AralriaiUy from the country in which 

S lived. Origen being sent from Egypt, disputed against them with 
success in a full council, that they renounced their error. 
( 17. Among the sects which arose in this century, that of the Nova^ 
tint is placed last* They did not indeed corrupt the doctrines of Christi- 
iiutj ; but by the severity of the discipline to which they adhered, they pro- 
dooed a lamentable schism. NowUianj(l8) a presbyter in the church of 
Bome, a roan of learning and eloquence, but of a stem and austere char- 
ider, maintained, that such as had fallen into the more heinous sins, and 
cipecially such as had denied Christ during the Decian persecution, ought 
nerer to be admitted again to the church. Most of the other presbyters, 
II well as Camettus, whose influence was very great, were of a different 
opioioiL Hence, in the year 250, when a new bishop was to be chosen 

(If) See ^lietoUm Concilii Antiocheni improper sense of the tenns. IS. This di- 

li Fnhm, in the BibliothecA Patrum, torn. Tine wisdom withdrew from him when he 

a^p. SOS, ed. Piris, 1644, fol., snd Dio- suffered. — Tiom this account it appemre, 

*S!Mi Aleundrini £p. ad Panlom, ibid., p. that Photian, in the next age, came yerj 

^ md Decern Paali Samosateni Ques- near to Paul of Samosata, not indeed in his 

tiiMi, ibid., p. S78. — [See also Dr. M<h sutements and expressions, hot rather in 

fH^ Cooiment. de Rebus Christianor., his gnsad error, namely, that Christ was a 

^tjp. 701-718, and Dr. Walck, Historic mere man, and superior to other men onlv 

^KslMfejren, vol. ii., p. 64-125. From on account of his pre-eminent gilts. — ScM, 

^ hti writer, we extract the following, to See also A, NeanJer, Kirchengesch., bd. i., 

p« a more full and correct yiew of the abth. iii., p. 1007-1014. — TV.] 
^■tnmenian doctrines. 1. Paul of Sa- (17) £itfe6ttt«, Hist. Eccles., 1. ▼!., c. 37. 

^' tai^gfat, that there is but one God, [See Motheim, Comment, de Rebus Chria< 



*^ in the Scriptures is denominated the tianor., &c., p. 718, and Dr. Walch, Histo- 

Alier. S. He did not deny, that the rie der KeUereyen, toI. ii, p. 167-171. — 

Bcoptuns apeak ef the Father, Son, and As EutebitUt who is the only witness we 

^ Ghost 8. What he understood by haye in regard to this sect, gives a yeiy brief 

^ IKd^ Gkoti, we do not know ; and account of them, the learned in modem 

^' Metkeim has attempted to supply this times have entertained two opinions con- 

'■fcet, by a mere conjecture. 4. Concern- coming their system. Some suppose they 

H dM Word and the Witiom of Ood, he held that the soul, though immatenal, §Uep9 

^ipoken largely : but whether he distin- while the bodv is in the grave : which howw 

f^ between the Word in God, (XSyoc ever, the woids of Eueehnu seem to contra- 

o<t < a i r o {), and the Word produced from diet, for thev describe the soul as dyings and 

^ (A^>«C ^fpofopmi^)^ is doubtful. 0. being dieeohed with the body, owanovvn^' 

^ Word or Wiedam in God, is not a sub- Kttv roZf aofiaai koI awdiaf&eipea^^oi, 

"fo^or a pereon, 6. But it is in the di- Others sup{>ose more correctly, that they 

^^Bind, as reason is in men. 7. Christ were Christian nuOeriaUetSt who regarded 

y^^mereman. 8. He first began to ex- the soul as being a jMff o/ <A« £oiy. And 

^ when he vras bom of Mary. 9. Yet in Dr. Moeheim conjectures, that their error 

^ iHn, dwelt the divine Word or Wis- originated from their combining the Epi- 

T^;tnd it vras operative in him. 10. The curean philosophy with Christianity. — 

^"■Mi eommeneedTwhen Christ was con- ficA/.] 

•^ in the vromb of Mary. 11. By (18) [TTie Greeks always write his name 

^">&i of this WiMTom of God in him, Christ Noeaiue m Navaltu ; but the Latins ffener- 

9*^j acquired his knowledge and his ally write it NovoHamUt perhaps to distin- 

S^^Wviztaes. By it,he became at once gulsh him from Novatui of Carthage, lbs 

^indtho Soito/Ooie; yetbothfin an naaes being really the sime.— TV.] 

^OL. I. — C C 
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at Rome in place of Fahiath Novation strenuously opposed the election of 
Cornelius. Yet Cornelius was chosen, and Novation withdrew from com- 
munion with him. On the other hand, Cornelius, in a council held at Rome 
A.D. 251, excommunicated Novation and his adherents. Novatian there- 
fore founded a new sect, in which he was the first bishop. This sect had 
many adherents who were pleased with the severity of its discipline ; and it 
continued to flourish in many parts of Christendom, until the^^^ century. 
The principal coadjutor of Novatian in this schism, was Novatus, a pres- 
byter of Carthage, who fled to Rome during the heat of this controversy, 
in order to escape the wrath and the condemnation of Cyprian his bishop, 
with whom he was in a violent quarrel. (19) 

(19) [Dr. Wakh, Historie der Kelzercy- Canulius wa« not approved by til at Rome ; 
en, vol. ii., p. 220, &c., after surveying the and Cyprian did not venture at once to de- 
original accounts, gives the following con- clare in his favour, but sent two African bisb- 
nected view of these events. A great num- ops, Caldanius and ForhinoAw, to Rome, 
ber of those who in the Decian persecution with a letter addressed not to Comeluu as 
had fallen from their steadfastness, having bishop, but to the clergy there, and to the 
afterwards repented of their fall, and sought neighbouring bishops who were present at 
to be admitted again to the communion the election. The Cornelian party again 
of the church, gave rise to the question of stated, that his election was regular ; and 
conscience, how they ought to be treated, the African envoys, with two envoys from 
The episcopal chair at Rome was at that Rome who accompanied them home, affirmed 
time vacant, in consequence of the death of the same thins. Hereupon Corfulius was 
Fabian ; and the clergy were divided in re- recognised at Carthage, as being the bishop 
gard to this question, some advocating mild, of Itome. But at Rome the business was 
and others more rigorous measures. Among not so easily settled. The dissatisfied party 
the latter was Novatian^ among the former urged on a new election ; and Nooatus and 
Cornelius^ both of them elders m the church Evaristus were the most suitable persons to 
of Rome. On the side of Novatian were persuade NowUian to consent to receive or- 
several confessors ; that is, persons who had dination. As at least three bishops must 
endured various corporeal punishments du- impose hands on a bishop-elect, three such 
ring the persecution, without denying the clergymen were drawn from some small 
faith ; and these were haughty and overoear- towns in Italy, and by deception induced to 
ing towards their fallen brethren. While perform this act. The ordmation was also 
this subject was in agitation at Rome, news performed at an unusual hour. Nov€Uian 
came from Carthage, that the lapsed there appears to have reluctantly consented to it ; 
would be received again, but only after en- but he afterwards endeavoured to support 
during a long penance ; though, if in immi- himself in office. He sent letters every- 
nent danger of death, and they desired it, where, and twice despatched envoys to Af- 
they might be restored without delay. And rica. These could get no hearing from Cyjh 
theae principles were approved at Rome, in rian and his adherents ; yet their mission 
sn epistle composed by Novatian^ (inter was not without effect. In other countiies 
Epistolas Cypr., cp. 31). Now came on the likewise, he found persons, who considered 
election of a bishop of Rome ; and here the his dissatisfaction with Comelitis and with 
two parties were divided. Novatian sol- his conduct towards the lapsed, as being 
omnly declared, that he did not desire the well founded. In the mean time CorneUus 
office ; and Cornelius was chosen by a ma- held a council at Rome, which approved of 
jority of the votes. But as Cornelius wsm the milder principles of discipline. Novatian 
one ofthemilderparty, not only iVoca/tan but was present, and resisted those principles 
also the confessors and several of the elders, before the council ; but ho was ezcommuni- 
were dissatisfied with his election ; and, it catcd by it, together with his adherents, 
would seem, separated themselves from him. This caused his party to diminish, many of 
About this time Novatus arrived from Car- his friends choosing rather to be on the 
thage. He had fallen out with Cyprian^ his strongest side : and hence he may havebeeo 
bishop ; and perhaps knew, that Cyprian induced, when administering the sacrament 
was a friend of Comdiut ; but the former of the supper to his followers, to make them 
did not commit himself. ComeUus ac- promise not to forsake him. — Sehl. As the 
quaintod Cyprian with his election. Infor- dissensions at Carthage about the same tirne^ 
mation h«d already reached Carthage, that had some connexion with those at Rome^ 
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§ 18. Respecting the fundamental articles of the Christian fiuth, there 

no disagreement between the Novatians and other ChristiaA. Tlieir 

peculiarity was, that they would not receive into the church persons, who 

tfter being baptized fell into the greater sins. They did not however exclude 

them from all hopes of eternal salvation. They considered the Christian 

dmrch, therefore, as a society of innocent persons, who from their entrance 

nto it had defiled themselves with no sin of any considerable magnitude ; 

lid hence it followed, that all associations of Christians, which opened the 

door for the return of gross offenders, were in their view unworthy of the 

ttme of triie churches of Christ. And hence they assumed the appellation 

of GslAan, that is, the pure ; and what was still more, they rcbaptized such 

ai came over to them from the Catholics. For such influence had the error 

tbej embraced upon their own minds, that they believed the baptism of 

those churches which readmitted the lapsed, coiUd not impart to the sub. 

JKtiofit remission of sins.(20) 

f^ abo tend to show the state of the church cution of the plane of the bishop in regard to 

h tbe middle of this centuir ; the following the poor. Many of the people came over to 

*eeoat of them is extracted from MotheinCt his party ; and also five presbyters, who had 

^■■iiipt de Rebus, dec., ^ xiii., p. 497, long been at variance with Cyprian, This 

^Cn iod ^ xir., p. 503, dtc. NovatuSt a turbulent party were able to retard a little, 

^viiyter at Carthage, even before the De- but not to prevent the return of Cyprian, 

i^ persecution, had disagreed with Cyp- After some delay, which prudence dictated, 

^fni his Inshop, snd formed a party who were the bishop return^ to Carthage ; and having 

^i— iliifiid with him, and who would not assembled a council on the subject especially 

i«]d to all his wi^ies. According to the of the lapsed, he punished the temerity of 

■pnseotations of his adversaries, Novatut his adversaries, and excommunicated Felt- 

not only arrogant, factious, vain, and ciMsimuSf the author of the revolt, together 

Int chargeable with many offences and with the five presbyters his associates. JVo- 

», Cyprian therefore resolved to bring vatus was not of the number, as he was ab- 

to a trial, and to excommunicate him. sent, having fled to Rome as soon as be 

^M day for trial was appointed ; but the found Cyprian would come to Csrthaffe. 

"■>9mal edict [for the persecution] unexpect- The excommunicated persons, despising toe 

Mln intervened ; and as Cyprian was obli- censure passed on them, instituted a new 

B^ to retire into concealment, Novahu con- church at Carthage, in opposition to that of 

^■■tted safe in his office. This was the first Cyprian, and esUblished as the bishop of it, 

•ct in the long tragedy. "While Cyprian Firtunatu*, one of the presbyters whom 

"^v in retirement, and the African magis- Cyprian had condemned. But the partj 

^J^ fiercely persecuting the Christians, had more resolution than ability, ana the 

^biM contests were suspended. But when schism was probably extin^iahed not long 

^ violence of the storm from without was after its birth ; for no mention is made of its 

^••iind Cyprian was preparing to return progress by any of the fathers. — Tr.} 

**W church, Novatus fearing, no doubt, (20) £u««^tt«. Hist. £ccles.,l. vi.,c. 43. 

^ the bishop would renew the prosecution Cyprian^ in various of his Epistles, as Ep. 

Jfii&it him, which was commenced before 49, 52, &c. Gabr. AJhatpinaeut^ Obeenrat. 

« retirement, deemed it necessary to raise Eccles., lib. ii., c. 20, 21. Jom. Aug. Orsi, 

^P^igamst the bishop, which should pre- de criminum capital, inter veteres Christ 

^ mi returning to his church, and thus de- Absolutione, p. 254, dec. Steph. Kenekel, 

F|^him of the power of doing him harm, de hcresi Novatiana, Argentor., 1651, 4to ; 

JT Baetnt of FelteistimuSt therefore, whom [also, Mosheim, Comment, de Rebus Chris- 

■J W mtde his deacon, contrary to the will tianor., dtc, p. 512-537, and Dr. Walch, 

Jf the bishop, Novatus alienated a part of Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. ii., p. 185- 

*jei»wch from Cyprian. Felicissimus, 288.— ScW. And A. Neander, Kirchen- 

•*^^ one Augendu$, prevented the exe- gesch., bd. i., abth. i., s. 387-407.— -TV.] 
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PART I. 

BXTERNAL HISTORT OF THE CHURCH : EXHIBITING BOTH THE PSOSPBB- 
OUS AND THE ADVERSE EVENTS OF IT. 

Peaceful State of Christians at the beginning of the Centniy. — f 2. Penecotion of 
ocletian. — ^ 3. The Causes and the Severity of it. — ^ 4. The Christian Cause ra- 
ced to great Extremities. — ^ 5. Tranquillity restored on the Accession of Constan- 
e to Supreme Power. — ^ 6. Defeat of Mazentius. — ^ 7, 8. Different Opinions con- 
rnioff the Faith of Constantino. — ^ 9. The Cross seen by him in the Heavena.— 
U). rersecution of Licinius. — ^ 11. State of the Church under Uie Sons of Con- 
fine the Great. — ^ 12. Julian persecutes the Christians. — f 13. His Character.— 
14. The Jews attempt to rebuild tneir Temple in vain. — ^ 16. State of the Church after 
> Death of Julian. — ) 16. Remains of the Pagans. — ^ 17. Efforts of the Philosophers 
^inst Christianity. — ^ 18. Injuries it received from them. — ^ 19. Propagation of 
ttistianity among the Armenians. — ^ 20. The Abyssinians and Georgians.—-^ 21. The 
»th8.— ^ 22. The Gauls. — ^ 23. The Causes of so many Rerolutions. — ^ 24. Slight 
■tsecutions in Persia. 

1. That I might not separate too much those facts which are inti- / 
ely coimected with each other, I have determined here to exhibit the / 
tperous and the adverse events, not as heretofore in distinct chapters,/ 
combined in one series, following as much as possible the order oy 
!. — In the beginning of this century, the Roman empire had four sover/ 
IS ; of whom two were superior to the others, and bore the title ^f 
^us, namely, [ Valerius] Diocletian^ and [Marcus Aurelius Valerius] 
amianus Herculius : the two inferior sovereigns, who bore the title of 
Off, were Canstantius CMorus, and GaUrius Maxindanus [Armentarius], 
ler these four [associated] emperors, the state of the church was peace* 
uid happy.(l) Diocletian^ though superstitious, indulged no hatred to- 
ds the Christians. (2) ConstanHus Chlorus, following only the dictates 
eason in matters of religion, was averse from the popular idolatry, 
friendly to the Christians. (3) The pagan priests therefore, from wefl- 

I EutebiuSf Hist. Eccles., lib. viii., c. 1. sembled without fear : and they had nothing 

ehhu here describes the prosperous to wish for, unless it were that one or more 

of the Christians, and their consequent of the emperors might embrace their reli- 

ity and vices. The imperial palaces gion. — Scnl.} 

full of Christians, and no one hmdered (2) [He had Christians in his court, who 

from openly professing Christianity, understood how to lead him, and who would 

amon^ them, men were chosen to the probably have brought him to renounce idola- 

I of imperial counsellors, provincial try, had not the suggestions of their enemies 

tiors, magistrates and generals. The prevailed with him. His v^ife Prisca was, 

^ and other clergy were held in honour, in reality, a concealed Christian ; and also 

iy those who adhered to the old reli^on his daughter Valeria, the wife of GaUrius 

state. And the number of Christians Maxinuanus. See LactarUnu, de Mortibus 

Ben to be increasing daily. Hence in Persequutonim, c. 15. — SchlJ] 

) cities, spacious buildings were erected (3) [Some go still farther, and make him " 

abtic worship, in which the people as- to have been actually t ChristiaQ. But from 
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grounded fean lest Chriirtianity to their great and lasting injury should 
aprvad tar and wide its triumphs, endeavoured to excite Diocletian, whom 
iney knew to be both timid and credulous, by means of feigned oraclea 
and other impositions to engage in persecuting the Christians. (4) 

§ 2. These artifices not succeeding very well, they made use of the 
oiher emperor, Crolerius MaximiantUf who was son-in-law to Diock- 
<w«. in order to effect their purpose. This emperor, who was of a fc 
rocious character and ill-informed in everything except the militaiy art; 
continued to work upon his father-in-law, being urged on partly by his 
own iiidination» partly by the instigation of his mother, a most super. 
*titious woman, and partly by that of the pagan priests, till at last, when 
Ihocletian was at Nicomedia in the year 303, he obtained from him an 
edict, by which the temples of the Christians were to be demolished, 
th^ir sacred books committed to the flames, and themselves deprived 
ot* all their civil rights and honours.(5) This frst edict spared the 
liv«9 of the Christians ; for Diocletian was averse from slaughter and 
bkKMished* Yet it caused many Christians to bo put to death, partica- 
larly those who refused to deliver up their sacred books to the ma^s* 

tht HMMiiuUtioM of EuMebhUf HUt £c- the Platonic philoMphcn had some ii^oeiice 
ck«^ bb. viil, c. 13, no more can be inferred in exciting the emperor's hostility ; for tbey 
than diAt he was disposed to look favourably represent^ the many sects among ib^ 
«|^oa the Cbnsfcian religion. — Schl.} Christians in a most odious light, and tixe<i 

\4) JEhmKms, de Vita ConsUntini, Ub. ii., them with bavins aposUtized from the reli^ 
c. 50. lscUidmi% Institut. Divinar., lib. sion of the eariy Christians. Evsebiu^* 
nr., c. S7, and de MorUlnis Persequutor., c. Hist. Eccles., viii., c. 17. But politics^ 
10. [According to EusebiuSf I. c, it was considerations may likewise have innaenced^ 
npoited to the emperor, that the oracle of him. GaUrius contemplated getting rid <^^ 
Afolh had declared, that be was prevented his collessues, and makmg himself sole cm^ 
ftom giving troe responses by the righteous peror. The Christians, who were attached ur 
men on tk* eetrth ; and this the pagan priests CoiutaiUitu Chlonu and his son, seemed U^ 
inteipreted when questioned by the emperor, him to stand in the wav of his designs ; and 
mith reference to the Christians, According he wished to weaken their power, or rather 
to Laetsntius, ubi supra, while Diocletian to annihilate it as far as practicable. But 
was at Antioch, in the year 302, the priests Diocletian was not disposed to further his 
who inspected the entrails of the consecrated cruel project. He was willing to exclude 
victims, declared that they were interrupted Christians from the palace and the army, 
in their prognostications by the sign of the and to compel all who served him at court 
cross made by several of the emperor*s ser- or in the armies, to offer sacrifices to the 
vanls. — SdU.] gods ; but not to suspend over tliem penal 

(5) LactantiuSf de Mortib. Persequutor., laws and executions. Galerius would have 
ell. £iiM6ti<«, Hist. Eccles., L viii., c. 2. them all brought to the stake. A council 
[Thia persecution should, properly, be named was called, composed of learned civilians 
that of ^o^erntj Afoximiainw, and not that of and officers in the army, which declared 
Diocletian, For Diocletian had much the against the Christians. To this decision, 
least hand in it, and he reaigned bia authority Sierocles^ the governor of Bithynia, the man 
before the perwcution had continued quite who afterwards wrote against the Chriatians, 
two years; moreover Maiimianus^ in his contributed not a little. But Diocletian 
edict for putting an end to the persecution, would not yet give up entirely. He would 
a little before his death, acknowledges that consult the oracle of Apollo at Miletus ; 
he himself was the author of it. See Eusc- which likewise directed to the extirpation of 
hius. Hist. Eccles., tiii., 17, and Lactanttus, the Christians. But even Apollo could not 
de Mortib. Persequutor., c. 34, Romulia, move the superstitious emperor to the ex- 
the mother of GaUrius^ wha was a vr ry su- trcme of cruelty. He decreed indeed a per- 
l>ersiiiious and haughtv w\>man, ami who sccution; but it was to cost no blood. If 
was oflfonded that the Chnstuns w\«uld not commenced with the demolition of the 
allow hnr to be prvi^nl when ihev ctSrbntt d Christian temple at Nicomedia, and the bun- 
tho Tx)rdV su}vpcr. c%wihN)ivd K* wia»*r the ing of the books found in it. See Mosheim^ 
rage of her siw agauu^! ^n^ I>«W» »*«* ^*>"- ^^ ^^^•» **^- P 916-922.— &A/. J 
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•(6) Seeing this operation of the law, many Christiana^ and several 

of the bishops and clergy, in order to save their lives, voluntarily 

•mrendered the sacred books in their possession. But they were re- 

nided by their more resolute brethren as guilty of sacrilege, and wero 

mnded with the name of Traditors.Cl) 

§ S. Not long after the publication of this first edict, there were two 
Qonflagrations in the palace of Nicomedia ; and the enemies of the Chris- 
tnns persuaded Diocletian to beAeve, that Christian hands had kindled 
them. He therefore ordered many Christians of Nicomedia to be put to 
Ae torture, and to undergo the penalties due to incendiaries. (8^ Nearly 
at the same time, there were insurrections in Armenia and in Syria ; and 
u tlieir enemies charged the blame of these also upon the Christians, the 
MBperor by a new edict ordered all bishops and ministers of Christ to be 
thrown into prison ; and by a third edict, soon after, he ordered that ail 
these prisoners should bo compelled by tortures and punishments to offer 
Mrifice to the gods :(9) for he hoped, if the bishops and teachers were 
Qooe brought to submission, the Christian churches would follow their ex- 
ioiple. A great multitude therefore, of excellent men, in every part of 
the Roman empire, Graul only excepted, which was subject to Constantius 
^Afanf/lO) were either punished capitally, or condemned to the mines. 

j 4. in tne second year of the persecution, A.D. 304, Diocletian pub- 
^^&ed B, fourth edict, at the instigation of his son-in-^aw and the other enc- 
^"^ of the Christians. By this edict the magbtrates were directed, to 
®<^Qipel all Christians to offer sacrifices to the gods, and to use tortures 
^f that purpose.(ll) And as the governors yielded strict obedience to 

Ji9>) AugusHne^ Brericulum collat. cum the Christitns, which was set up in a public 

'''"'Wtistis, c. 15, }7, in his 0pp., torn, iz., place. See Euselnutf Hist. Eccles., 1. TiiL, 

b ^^, 990, and BijMxe, Miscellan., torn. c. 6. — Schl.] 

^* P. 77, 9S. (10) LaetanHut, de Mortib. Persequuto- 

^O OptMhu MiUnit. de Schismate Dona- rum, c. 16. Eutebius, Hist. Eccles., 1. yiii., 

^» L 1., 4 13, p. 13, ed. Du Pin. c. 13, IS.^Cmutantius Chlorus presided 

• (%) JBkwcMw, Hist Eccles., 1. viii., c. 6. over Spain and Britain, as well as Graul. In 

jf^UsUau, de Mottib. Persequutor., c. 14. Spain there were some martyrs, because 

^'^'ueaiilnu the Chr. Oratio ad Sanctorum Conttantius not being present there in per* 

'^tum, c. 25. — [After the second confla- son, he could not prevent the rigorous eze- 

p^^ioD, Galerius left Nicomedia, pretending cution of the decree of the senior emperor. 

T ^ afraid of being burned up by the Chris- But in Gaul, where he was personally pres- 

^'^Kk*. DiocUHan also compelled his wife ent, he favoured the Christians as much as 

JJ^ daughter to sacrifice to the gods, in proof sound policy would pennit. He suffered 

^'^^ thnr were not Christians ; and caused some ot the churches to be demolished, and 

""^^ny Cbristians of his household and court most of them to be shut up. And when the 

!^.be cut ofi^ and LtnUhinnu the bishop of last edict of Galerius against the Christians 

^>C€iiiedia, with many of the clergy and was promulgated, he enjoined upon all his 

^^nuBOQ Christians, to underso cruel deaths, Christian servants, to relinquish either their 

JJl^^aasa th^ refused to offer sacrifices to mode of worship or their offices ; and when 

lott gods. — ScJd.} they had made their election, he deprived aU 

CV) EuMeiiua, Hist. Eccles., 1. viii., c. 6, those of their offices who resolved to adhere 

^^ it Martjrft>u8 Palaestinae, [Introduc- to Christian worship, and retained the othexe 

^^•}— [Some degree of prob^ility could in his service. — Sckl.] 

^ sttiched to the charge against the Chris- (11) Eusebius, do Martyr. Palaestinae, e. 

^^^ of causing the insurrections, from the 9.— [Diocletian was not yet willing the 

^t that their mconsiderate zeal sometimes Christians should be put to death outri^t ; 

^f than to deeds which had an aspect of his orders to the governors were couched in 

'^^'•ihoQ. At the commencement of this eeneral terms, that they should compel the 

Rlf^mion, for example, a very respectable Christians, by all kinds of corporeal suffer- 

^'^■tian tore down the imperial edict against ings,to give honour to the heathen gode. 

VquL—Dd 



mime, Kflsnrarda etyled (Ae Great, the aon of Coiutantiiu Ci 
TVm revohition in the Roman govenuDent leBtored peace toCfa 
As wHnia prorincM, which were nnder Conttantiut :(14) but i 
MB prorincM, the peraecutioa raged with greater aeveri^ than b 
' •wAH«MM,d* Vita Coutatim, L ii, e. coMutad of wcdi, poor, and U 
•I ; eonpue Z^eMUhu, lD«tit Divinu^ L Mnit.— ScUJ 
TqC 11. EutttitM, Hilt. Ecctoa., 1. ix., e. - <13) Lttantau, de Moitib. t 
^■DdLTiiL.c. IS. Henca, accoiding wilh c. IS, StO.— [ffakriiu JTafnu 
mdnfMMtionordMaeTailsoTaDori^waa mbn f«aTof (he joaag prince i 
ttHimcntioaoftb«iii9<nar«dict. Soma than of hii ratbu Coiutantmi 
mH M^ Iha Cfaiatiua iota banialiment, baii^ • mild and atcklf aoTa 
CoiutaKtine waa of an udont U 
■nd at the aame time graatlT ba 
J boniiDg people and the ■oldien. Yet ( 
ImaiinmanlthemlnTriiminaiti: thia piioce in hia power; fbt 
d tiair bodiet wUi itta hook* oi him at hii cout in Nicoinedii 
be ■coona ; and aftarwaidi ^tdnklid found occaaioa, loi^t hsTe pal 
IT and «aU on Ite wmndt, ot dioppad hia w\j b; aasauinuion oi 
idintotham. In nnnpii •mwle maaiu. Indeed GoimiM attana 



wliBi ika -««— ^ to make Ibeu obr aacii- Canic 
flea* hOad. (Ahan dapcirad tbeu of an uidai 



«, ImA. DMnar., (nu aared binwelf bj Biabt, tad 

SMuaCkriatianaalaDbtDagbt hia father in Britain. TliicMf 

L 1 — ^ ^ holding tdijriotu prince OTsnet the whole plan e 

Aibi- loi, and waa the meana of i 

Mlrea Chrialian religion from ita jao 

I ts be JToikim, Conuneat. de Reb., < 

;, Hirt. atm, iu!.—SM.1 

t, de HaRji. Pal- (14) Eiaibiiu, de Mntp. Pi 

BpC-I.— «dU.] \2.—lE>udiuM aaji ex^eaal] 

(ll)L«*MlnM,Inttit.I}miwi.,lib.T.,e. Sieil^, Gaul, Spain, Mauritania 

I1.I— (With ibe "tT*"^ "^ QkoI, atieanu enjo; ed peace, after the two f 

if '^r*'™ "~^ *"-*■* ~ '" '*" p— *"«- the peiaecutian. Narwisthui 

it d» ITnwn en^in. ErciTwhen the CoiutaiUitM CUonM, who goret 

OWMm M^Ub Uj in ndDa, ind lU a*- Spain, and Gaul, waa a friend t 

MlAllMfaiwanh^waaMMpHidad. The tiana ; and 5e*<nu, who in the 

mtim put bl4 fimhan the ftnfincaa, and ■ Caaar, held the other weaUn 
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PROSPEROUS AND ADVERSE EVENTS. Sll 

^ 5. But divine providence frustrated the whole plan of Galerius Max* 
imiamu. For Constantius Chlarus dying in Britain the year 306, the sol* 
diery by acclamation made his son ConstarUme, who ailerwards by his 
ichievements obtained the title of the Greaiy Augustus or emperor : and 
the tyrant Cralerius was obliged to submit, and even to approve this ad. 
terse event. Soon after, a civil war broke out. For, Maxentius [the son 
of the ex-enaperor, Valeri$t9 MaxinUanus HereuUuSy and] the son-in-law 
of Galeriut MaxindanuBy being indignant that Galerma should prefer S0O. 
enii before Ami, and invest him with imperial power, himself assiuned 
the purple ; and took his father, Vaier. Maxim. HercuUus for his colleague 
in the empire. In the midst of these commotions, ConsUmtme^ beyond 
all expectation, made his way to the imperial throne. The western Chris- 
tians, those of Italy and Africa excepted, enjoyed a good degree of tran^ 
quillity and liberty, during these civil wars.(16^ But the Oriental church* 
es experienced various fortune, adverse, or tolerable, according to the po* 
litkal changes firom year to year.QT) At length Galerius MaxinUanuif 
who had b^n the author of their heaviest calamities, being brought low 
hy a terrific and protracted disease, and finding himself ready to die, in 
the year 811 issued a decree which restored peace to them, after they 
had endured almost unbounded suflrcrings.(18) 

>low fire. JfcrnmH, who ffoyemed Syria ed to be at an end in Syria and Palestine t 

ttd Egypt, at first showed himself quite but it soon after recommenced, with in- 

nuld towards the Christians. Eiuetiui, creased seyeritj. The cause of these ricis- 

Hiit. £c«les., 1. ix., c. 9. But afterwards, situdes is to be sought in the political state 

hs teemed to wish to surpass all other en- of things. In this year, C G. Maximm 

*ouee of the Christians, in cruelty towards assuuK^ the title of Uasar in Syria, against 

then. See Motkeimj Comment, de Reb., the will of Galernu Maximiamts ; and the 

^1 p. 945, dec. — SchL} latter appeared about to declare war sgainst 

. (16) {Coiuton/tne, as soon as he came the former; who therefore was indulgent to- 

^ power, gare the Christians full liberty wards the Christians, in order to secure their 

to profess Zod to practise their religion, friendship. But as GaUrius MaximianuM 

^etmitUt ^^ Mortib. Persequutor., c. 24, was appeased, C. G. Maximin became more 

^ lostitnt Divinar., 1. i., c. 1. This he severe against the Christians, in order to in- 

M not fiom a sense of justice or from mag- gratiate himself more effectually with the 

liuiimitr, and still less from any attachment emperor. After a while, however, he abated 

to the dhristian religion, but from principles his severity ; and towards the end of the 

of woridly prudence. He wished to attach year 309 and in the beginning of 310, the 

tbe Christians to his party, that they might Christians enjoyed great freedom : {EuMeh,^ 

protect him against the power and the mach- de Martyr. Palaostinae, c. 13), for Galernu 

aathoB of GaUrius Maximian. His broth- MaximianuM was now in declining health, 

tti-in-law, Maxentnu, imitated his example, and in such circumstances, C. G, maximin 

•od with similar views ; and therefore the wished not to alienate the Christians from 

Chzistians under him in Africa and Italy, en- himself. Yet when the governor of the 

joyed entire religious liberty. Sec Optatus province informed him, in the year 310, that 

Milemtamu, de Schismate Donatist., 1. i., the Christians abused their freedom, Maxi- 

c. 10, aild Eugelmu, Hist. Eccles., I. viii., min renewed the persecution. But soon 

c. 14. See Mosheimy Comment, de Reb. sfter Galcriu* Maximianus was seized with 

Christianor., p. 952, &c. — Schl.] his last and fatal sickness, and C. G. Maxir 

(17) [In the eastern provinces, which were min being apprehensive that the imperial 

under the government of GaUrius Maxiwi- power could be secured only by a success- 

asau and C GaUrius Maximinus, Chris- ful appeal to arms, policy required him again 

tians were the most cruelly persecuted ; as to desist from persecuting the Christians. 

is manifest from various passages in Euse- Eusebius^ Hist Eccles., 1. viii., c. 16. See 

hiuM. Yet C. G. Maximin did not at all Mosheim, Comment, de Reb. Christianor., 

times treat them with equal severity. Ac- p. 956, dec. — Sehl.^ 

coidingto£vM&., (de Martyr. Palacstinac, (18) Eusehius^ Hist. Eccles., 1. viii., c. 

c 9), in the year 308, the persecution seem- 16. LaUantiuif do Mortib. Persequutor., 
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$ 6. After the death of Crdkriui Maxmiamu, [A.D. 811], C. GW^ 
rtiw Maxmbiua and C. To/. Licndiu, [who was created Augustas by C^ 
limtw MaximianuSf after the death of Plavius Sevenuy A.D. 307], diTides 
between themselves the provinces which had been governed by CraUrium 
At the same time MaxentiuSf who held Africa and Italy, determined ta 
make war upon Cotutantine who governed in Spain and Graul ; in ordes 
to bring all the West under his authority. Conttantine, anticipating hii 
designs, marched his army into Italy in the year 312, and in a battle fougla 
at i£e Milvian bridge near Rome, routed the army of Maxentius. In tbc 
flight, the bridge broke down, and Maxentius fell into the Tiber, and wa. 
drowned. After this victory, Constantme with his colleague C. VaL Lm 
emhuy immediately gave fiill liberty to the Christians of Hving according 
to their own institutions and laws ; and this liberty was more clearly de^ 
fined the following year, A.D. 313, in a new edict drawn up at Milan«(19] 
C. Crol. Maximm indeed, who reigned in the East, was projecting new cal 
lamities for the Christians,(20) and menacing the emperors of the Wer 
with war ; but being vanquished by IdcimuSf he put an end to his own lift 
by swallowing poison, at Tarsus, in the year 313. 

e. 83. — [The decree is giren us, in Greek, in their dtr ; and then granted them tliel 

bf Euteb.f Hist. Eccles., 1. viiL, c. 17, and petition. Other cities mlowed this eiam 

in Latin, hj Laeta$Ums, de Mortib. Perse- pie, and thus a new persecution was set oi 

qirator., e. 84. — Sekl.] loot. Perhaps Lacta$Um8 and EusMm 

(19) EtuMuSt Hist. Eccles., L z., c. 6. eired, in representing Mtuamim as the onn 
Laettmtnu, de Mortib. Perseqirator., c. 48. nal cause of these applications to himsdf 
[It is the second edict, or that of Milan, Such petitions were m fact presented ; anc 
which is found in the passages here referred as the emperor was about engaging in wai 
to : Eutebhu gives it in Qreek, Jjoclantiu* with ComtaaUme, he used erery means tc 
in Latin. The first edict is wholly lost ; yet secure the fidelity of cities in the East tc 
from the second, we may learn what was ob- himself ; and as the persecution of the Chri» 
scure or indefinite in the first. The first tians was one of the means to be used, 
edict ^ye religious freedom, not only to the therefore he gratified their wishes. Subse- 
Christians, but to all other sects ; yet it for- quently, when the first edict of CotuttaUim 
bid any person^s abandoning the religion in and Ltctntut was brought to him, in ths 
which he had been bom and brougnt up. year 312, he would not suffer it to be pub- 
This prohibition operated disadvantageous- lishod in his provinces ; probably from pride, 
ly to the Christian cause ; and occasioned he deeming it unsuitable, for him to be ths 
many, who had recently embraced Christiani- publisher of edicts given out by persons 
ty, to return to their former religion, in obedi- whom he regarded as his inferiors in rank, 
ence to the imperial edict. This prohibition Yet, according to Eusebms, (Hist. Eccles., 
therefore, with all other restraints, was re- 1. iz., c. 9), he sent a letter to his governors 
moved in the second edict. See MoMham^ of provinces, which was very favourable to 
Comment, de Rebus Christianor., p. 969. — the Christians, and in which he requested 
Sekl-I his subjects to treat them kindly and tender- 

(20) [C. Gal. Maximin did not at first ly. The Christians however, put no confi- 
yenture to contravene the edict of Gal. Max- dence in this letter, and were still afraid 
vnUmuSt (giving full toleration to the Chris- openly to profess their religion. But after 
tians), yet he md not publish it in his prov- he had been vanquished by Jjteinnu, in the 
inces ; but afterwards, by underhanded eva- year 313, he published a new edict in favour 
sions he violated it. For if we may believe of the Christians ; {Etueb.^ Hist. Eccles., 
Xoc/an/tut, (de Mortib. Persequutor., c. 86), I. iz., c. 10), in which he laments that the 
he slyly so managed, that what some cities judges and magistrates had misinterpreted 
petitioned for, namely, that the Christians the former law ; and he now ezpresaly gives 
might be prevented from erecting temples the Christians liberty to rebuild theur tem- 
within their walls, was efilBcted. EtueUut pies, and commands that the property taken 
relates, (Hist. Eccles., 1. iz., c. 2), that from them should be restorea. Soon aflei 
through the medium of one TheoUemu, he this, he died ; and the ten years* persecution 
induced the Antiochians to petition to him, ended. See Motheim, Comment, de RdNU 
that no Christian might be allowed to reside Christianor,, p. 961, &c.— &A/.] 
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^ 7. About this ti me Coiuia^ ^m^ th^ fir^tr ^bo was previously a man 
^ no i^aligkn^^saKf to nave emoraceaUhnstianity, being induced there* 
^ priDciiMd^, by the miracle of a cross appearing to him in the heavens. 
But this story is liable to much doubt. For his first edict in fiivour of the 
Chrifltiansy and many other things, sufficiently evince indeed that he was 
At that time well disposed towards the Christians and their worship, but 
by 00 means that he regarded Christianity as the only true and saving re* 
ligion ; on the contrary, it appears that he regarded other religions, and 
ftmang them the old Roman religion, as likewise true and useful to man* 
kind; and he therefore wished all religions to be freely practised through* 
out the Roman empire.(21) But as he advanced in life, Canstantine maide 
progress in religious knowledge, and gradually came to regard Christianity 
as the only true and saving religion, and to consider all others as false and 
inipious. Having learned this, he now began to exhort his subjects to em* 
brace Christianity ; and at length he proclaimed war against the ancient 
■uperstitions. At what time this change in the views of the emperor took 
pbioe, and he began to look upon all religions but the Christian as fidse, 
caoDot be determined. This however is certain, that the change in his 
ykwn was first made manifest by his laws and edicts, in the year 324, after 
^ death of laciniuSf when Constantine became sole emperor. (22) His 
purpose however, of abolishing the ancient religion of the Romans and of 
^^^mtinff only the Christian religion, he did not disclose till a little be- 
^^ his death, when he published his edicts for pulling down the pagan 
^^ples and abolishing the sacrifices. (23) 

^ Si) fTliii is erident from Etuebiut, de who for their adherence to Chriitianlty dn- 

^^ Cowtantini, 1. i., c. 87. In the com- ring the preceding persecution had become 

'^^'Qcement of the war with MaxentiiUt he ezues, or been sent to the mines, or been 

^^ still at a loss to what God he should robbed of their property, were restored to 

2^ himself and his affiurs. He at length their country, their bberty, and their posset- 

^^l^tmined to honour that one God omy, sions ; and the Christian temples were or- 

^^"'^ his huhet had worshipped, and to show dered to be rebuilt and enlaiged. — <^^ 

S^J^efersnce to the ancient Roman deities. (23) See Ja. Gothofredf ad Codicem TW 

V^ gnmnds on which he came to this deci- odos., torn, yi., pt. i., p. 890, &c. [The 

^Jl^ were feeble ; namely, the jgood fortune statement of Zonmus (lib. ii., p. 104) it 

^ ms &ther ^ftho adher^ to this worship ; not to be wholly rejected. He nyn that af* 

^ the ill fortune and lamenUble end of ter the death of lAciniuM, a certain Egyp- 

"'^•ctoiajt, Galerius Maximian^ and other tian came to Rome from Spain, and convin- 

T^^peroit, who had worshipped the pagan ced the emperor of the truth of the Chris- 

r^tiM. And accoiding to Eusebius (de tian religion. No reason can be assigned, 

J^** CoDstantini, 1. i., c. 88), he knew so why Zonmus should have fabricated such a 

^le of the God of his father, that he prayed story. This Egyptian was probably Hothu^ 

^ migfat be able to know him. He was a the bishop of Corduba ; who was a natire 

^f^ of the lowest cUms, who considered Egyptian, and was then at the court of Om- 

^M3od of his &ther as a limited being, stantine very probably soliciting the ree- 

^^I^Qgfa more benerolent and powerful thui toration of the church goods which had 

^ of the Greek and Roman deities. This been confiscated. At least, it is expressly 

Jl^iaaifcst from his regulations in fsToar of stated that the money destined for Africa, 

^ Ouistians, and from his laws tolerating was paid in consequence of his efforts. 

1^ pagan Acncjptcef. Codex Theodos., 1. This conjecture is favoured by Baiwivar<«i, 

J5-» tit 16, leg. I, 8, and 1. xiri., tit. 10, Auszug der Kirchengesch., vol. ii., p. 691. 

2P' i- Compare ZoMtmus, lib. ii., p. 10, TTie later Greeks aacribe the emperor's con- 

J?- Oxfind, 1679, 8vo. See Mosheim, version to a courtier named Euphrates ; 

V'^^Junent de Rebus Christianor., p. 971, of whom however, the ancients make no 

^^ — 8eU.} mention. Theodoret, (Hist. Eccles., I. i., 

_ (18) BuBdmu, de ViU Constantini, 1. u., c. 17), ascribes it to the influence of Helena 

^* ^aadU. [Inthis year,834, alltbose his mother; hat she was faroogfat to em- 
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§ 8. That the emperor was sincere and not a dissembler in regard U 
his conversion to Christianity, no person can doubt, who believes that men" 
actions are an index of their real feelings. It is indeed true, that Comiam 
tine's life was not such as the precepts of Christianity required ;(24) an 
it is also true that he remained a catechumen all his life, and was receive 
to full membership in the church by baptism at Nicomedia only a few daw 
before his death.(25) But neither of Uiese is adequate proof^ that the ef 
peror had not a general conviction of the truth of the Christian religicNi 
or that he only feigned himself a Christian. For in that age many persos 
deferred baptism till near the close of life, that they might pass into tB 
other world altogether pure and undefiled with sin ;(26) and it is but tm 
notorious, that many persons who look upon the Christian religion as i:^ 
dubitably true and of divine origin, yet do not conform their lives to all S 
Holy precepts.— -It is another question, whether worldly motives might np.- 
have contributed in some degree, to induce Constantine to pfefer theChriJ 
tian religion to the ancient Roman, and to all other religions, and to rem 
ommend the observance of it to his subjects. Indeed it is no improbab]. 

bnce ChiiBtiani^ by her son, according Ckristianae, torn, ii, p. S32, &c. IVdim 

to EuMehhu, do Vita Constantini, L iil, c. iw, in his notes on ^luebius, de Viu Cos 

47. — ZoMtnmM relates that Conttantine stantini,l.iT.,c. 61, where £iwe6tawrelata« 

asked the pagan priests to absolve him from that Constantine ^«l received trnpost/ieii e 

the guilt of destroying Ltctnnw, FauatOj handst previous to his baptism, a little befos 

and Crispus ; and vrhen they told him this his death ; infers, that the emperor then fin 

was impossible, the Eoyptian before men- became a caUehumen, because he then Sn 

tioned, undertook to show that the Chris- received imposition of hands. Butthebist 

lian religion offered the means of cleansing ops laid hands on the catechumens, at var 

away his guilt ; and this it was, induced the ous times, and for various purposes : and tb 

emperor to embrace Christianity. There connexion here shows, that EutdnuM refer 

is perhaps some degree of truth in this to that imposition of hands, which immedi 

story ; perhaps Constantine did, in fact, ately preceded, and was connected with bap 

after the death of LicimuM first learn, either tism. See TertnUian^ de Baptismo, (. 90 

ficom this Egyptian or from some others. It will not follow, therefore, that Constan 

that the blood of Christ was expiatory for tine had never before received imposition o 

believers therein. It is at least certain, that hands, for other purposes. But suppose hi 

in the first years after bis victory over Max" had not, still we do not know that the ont 

entius^ he had very incorrect ideas of Christ mode of constituting a catechumen, in tha 

and of the Christian religion ; as is manifest age, was by imposition of hands : and if i 

from his Rescript to Anulinus, in Eusebius, was, so great an emperor might be excuses 

Hist. Eccles., 1. x., c. 7. See Mosheim, from the ceremony, which could plead m 

Comment, de Rebus Christianor., p. 976, divine authority. That Canstantine lonj 

&^' — ScA/.] before this time, declared himself a Ckri* 

(S4) [He put to death his own son Cris- han, and was acknowledged aa such by tb 

puSf and his wife Fausta, on a eroundless -churches, is certain. It is also true that b 

suspicion ; and cut off his broUier-in-law had for a long time performed the religion 

lAcinius, and his unoffending son, contrary acts of an unbaptized Christian, that ia, of i 

to his pliffhted word ; and was much addict- catechumen ; for he attended public wonhip 

ed to pride and voluptuousness. — Schl.} fasted, prayed, observed the Uhristian Sab 

(25) EusebitiSf de Vita Constantini, lib. bath and the anniversaries of the mai^ 

iv., 0. 61, 62. — ^Those who, in reliance on and watched on the vigils of Easter, Ac. 

more recent and dubious authorities, main- dec. Now these facts show that he bid, ii 

tain that ConstaTUine received Christian bap- fact, long been a catechumen ; and that b 

tism at Rome, in the year 324, and from the did not first become so, at the time hand 

hands of Sylvester^ then the bishop of Rome, were laid on him in order to his baptisno 

do not at this day gain the assent of intelli- See Moshetnif Comment, de Rebus Chriati 

gent men, even m the Roman Catholic anor., p. 965, dec. — TV.] 

church. See Henry Noris, Historia Dona- (26) [See Ant. Fred. Busehing's Diapul 

tist., in his Opo., tom. iv., p. 650. Tho, de Procrastinatione Baptism! spud vet«CM 

4f«m MMmkiu»t Origines et Anti<}<|. ejusque C»asis.— iScA/.] 
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conjecture, that the emperor had discernment to see that Christianity poe- 
tteased great efficacy, and idolatry none at all, to strengthen public author* 
^ty and to bind citizens to their duty. (27) 

( 9. The sign of the cross, which ConttarUine most solemnly affirmed 
lie saw in the heavens in broad daylight, is a subject involved in the greatest 
obscorities and difficulties. It is however an easy thing to refute those who 
regard this prodigy as a cunning fiction of the emperor, or who rank it 
Bxnong fables :(28) and also those who refer the phenomenon to natural 
causes, ingeniously conjecturing that the form of a cross appeared in a so- 
Iftr halo, or in the moon :(29) and likewise those who ascribe the transac- 

(S7) See EuMebnUt de Vita Constantini, it, by suppoaing there were two appearancea 
1« i^ c. 27. [The Romana had then lost of the crosa, both in dreama, the first in Graal 
iMirijr aU their former virtue, fidelity, good and the laAt in Italy : which ia a miaerahle 
*cnie tod valour ; and in their place, tyran- shift. — Among those who regard the whole 
>9>pnfligacy, and shameful victw and Crimea story as a fabrication, some auppoae it was 
•Qeessded and became prevalent, especially, a pious fraud, and others that it was a trick 
disiqg the persecution of the Cluristians. of^ state. The first supposition is most im- 
Aaoi^ Uie more intelligent, very little of the probable. For at the time the crosa is siud 
*Bant superstitious spirit remained ; so ef- to have appeared to him, Conttantine thou^t 
^Betnafly had the Chrutian and pagan phi- nothing about spreading the Christian re- 
^p>DpiierB exposed the turpitude of^tl^ old re- ligion, but only about vanquiahinff Maxet^ 
^gioQ. But amonff the Christians, who were Hum. Besides he waa not then a Uhriatian, 
^inid &r and wide in the Roman empire, and did not use the event for the advance- 
*iid here and there had brought over some ment of Christianity, but for the animation 
^tlieiieighbourinffnationa to their religion, of hia troops. The other supposition has 
CKtt firmneea and stability of mind waa more probability ; indeed, Ltctmtu once re- 
*B>nfest, together with good faith and hon- sorted to something like this, according to 
*>^. Hence Cmatantnu the Great might LactaaUnu^ de Morub. Persequot , c. 46.— 
*>*(% see, that the Christian religion would But Conttantine solemnly averred the real- 
^^otdbote much more to the tranquillity of ity of thia prodigy ; and if he had been in- 
^ erapiro, and to the eatabliriiment of hia clined to use artifice in order to enkindle 
^^Mninion, than the old religion could do.— courage in his soldiers, he would far more 
^cA/.] probably, as his army waa made up chiefly 
tW) Jok. Hombedkf Comment, ad Bui- of barbarians and such aa were not Chris- 
kin Urbani viii., de Imaginum cuitu, p. 182, tians, (see Zosimus, 1. ii., p 86), have rep- 
^. Je. Oueiius, Thesaurus Numismat. resented Mars or some other of the vul^ 
^iqaor., p. 463. Ja. ToUhiM, Preface to deities as appearing to him. See Mothetm^ 
^ Fnneh tranalation of Longimu ; and in Comment, de Rebus Christianor., p. 978, 
"i* notes on Lactantiusy de Mortib. Perse- dec. — SchL^ 

Vmtor., c 44. Christ. Thomasius, Obser- (29) See Joh. Andr, Schmidt^ Diss, de 

^*t HaHena., tom. i., p. 380 ; and others. Luna in Cruce visa, Jena, 1681, 4to, and 

[Theie ia diiSerence of opinion aa to the Joh. Albert. FabrieiuStl)i»B.deCTQcehCoTt' 

^""^ when, and the place wnere the emperor atantino viaa, in his Biblioth. Gr., vol. vi., 

*^w this eroaa. Some follow Eusebius, (de cap. i., p. 8, &c. — [This opinion alao haa its 

Vita C^natantini, I. i., c. 28), and believe dimcultiea. Fahncius himself admita, that 

^ hs saw it while in Gaul, and when ma- on his hypothesis the appearance of visible 

™ig prepsrationa for the war with Maxen- toords in the air cannot be explained. And 

^- Othera rely on the teatimony of Lae- he reaorU to a new exposition of the lan- 

[^^, (de Mortib. Persequut., c. 44), and guage of Eusebius for relief, and believea 

T^ivvs that he saw the cross on the 26th Siat the words by this eongueroTt {tv rtr^ 

JJ of October, A.D. 312, [the day before vum, hoc vince), were not actually seen^ 

T ^*^ in which Mojentius was van- but that the sense of them waa emblemati- 

^*M near Rome.] So thought Stephen cally depicted, in a crown of victonr that ap- 

f*^; (see his notes on this paasage in peared in the heavena. But (1) it the em- 

Jjctiniin,) ; whom Pw, Fabrieius, and peror intended to say thia, he expressed him- 

2f»» have followed. The point is a difli- aelf very obacurely. (2) It ia certain, that 

^ <Mie to decide ; and the orothera Balle- Constantnu did not intend to be so under- 

!?j (Observ. ad JVbrint Hiat. Donatist., atood ; for he cauaed the very woida men- 

^*» tom. iv., p. 662), would compromiae tioned to be affixed to the itaDdaxdeCLtbta) 
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lion to the power of God, who intended by a miracle to confirm di 
Taring faith of the eniperor.(80) And these suppositions being rej 

of the legions, end to the medals snd other to use that as a protection {rbrt^ dAi 

monuments of the event ; which he would XP^^^) >guDst the onsets of his ei 

not haye done, had he not designed it should As soon as it was day, ho aroee» relal 

be undentood that these words were actuallj wonder (rd Lv&pfniTov) to his friend 

teen in the heayens. (3) AU the ancient then assembling the workers in go 

writers so understood the account given by precious stones, he seated hims^ 

EuMcbma. (4) Such a halo about the sun, midst of them, and describing the ^ipc 

as that described I7 the emperor, has never of the si^n, (rd eijfuiH)^ he bid them 

been seen by man. For he did not see the it in gold and precious stones. T 

9ign or/brm of a real cross, but the Chreek were once so fortunate as to set 01 

Uiier iC intersected perpendicularly by the upon.** Eiuebiiu then goes mto a k 

letter P; thus, ;£. [£tw«6.,de Vita Con- scription of this sacred standard, whi 

■Cant, 1.1., €.81.] Sea If odk^MM, Comment called the Labarum. Its shaft was 

de Rebus Christ, p. 986. — Schl.] long spear, overlaid with cold. On J 

(80) lEusehius alone, (de Vita Constanti- was a crown composed oigold and p 

ai, L i., c. 88-31), among the writers of that stones, and containing the sacred 1 

age, gives us any account of the vision of namely, the Greek letter X, interseci 

the cros9 ; though LaeUuUiutt (de Mortib. the letter P. Just under this crown 

piesseqontor., c. 44), and others speak of the likeness of the emperor, in sold ; and 

** drMfn,** in which Constamtme was direct- that, a crosspiece of wood, nom whic 

ed to use the sion of the croes. Etuebius* a square fla^, of purple cloth embv 

account is as fulows : *' He conceived that and covered with precious stones. — 

be ought to worship only the God of his fa^ this namtive is all true, and if two o 

ther. He therefore called upon this God in ed miracles were actually wrought, \ 

prayer, entreating and beseeching him, to stated ; how happens it tlutt nowritei 

manifest to him, who he was, and to extend age, except Eusehius, says one wov^ 

bis right arm on the present occasion, the luminous cross in the heavens t 

While he was thus praying with earnest came it, that Eusebius himself said 1 

entreaty, a most singular divine manifests- about it in his Eccles. History, whi 

tion {'&eo<rrfuia nc napado^araTTf) appeared : written twelve years afler the evei 

which, perhaps, had another declared it, about the same length of time before ] 

wonld not easily be credited ; but the victo- of Constantine 1 Why does he relj 

lious emperor himself having related it to us on the testimony of the emperor, a 

who write this, when we had a long time af- even intimate that he ever heard of 

terwards the privilege of knowing and con- others ; whereas, if true, many the 

▼ersing with him, and having confirmed it must have been eyewitnesses of the 1 

with an oath ; who can hesitate to believe What mean his suggestions, that son 

the account 1 and especially, as the subse- question the truth of the story ; and I 

quent time [or the events which followed] tion not to state anything as a mi 

affords evidence of its truth 1 He said that, public notoriety, but to confine himsi 

•bout the middle hours of the day, as the ply to the emperor's private represe 

son began to verge towards its setting, he to himself 1 — Again, if the miracle of 

saw in the heavens, with his own eyes, the minous cross was a reality, has n* 

sun surmounted with the trophy of the cross, himself sanctioned the use of the c 

{inrepKeifievov tS ifXitt cctvpS Tpdnaiov\ which the appointed symbol of our religion 1 

was composed of light, and had a legend (/pa- there is no superstition in the use of 

f^) annexed, saying, by thu conquer. And the Catholics are correct and the Prot 

amazement seized hmi, and the whole army, in an error on this subject 1 — If (?od 

•t the sight, (M r^ 4eafiari\ and the be- ed to enlighten Constantine'* dark m 

holders wondered as they accompanied him show him the truth of Christianity, w« 

in the mareh. And he said, he was at a probably use for the purpose the emg\ 

loss what to make of this spectre, (n frore luminous cross, in preference to his 1 

ki^ rd fdofta), and as he pondered and re- word or a direct and special reve 

fleeted upon it long, night came upon him Was there no tendency to encoorag 

by surprise. After this, as he slept, {tnrvSvri perstitious veneration for the sign 

mn-^X ^ Christ of (^od appeared to him, cross, in such a miracle 1 — And cs! 

together with the sign before seen in the believed, that Jesus Christ actually a| 

heavens, and bid him make a representation to the emperor in a vision, directing 

^ the siga that appeared in the heavens, and nudie an artificial cross, and to f«/y tif 
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the only conclusion that remains is, that Constaniine saw, in a dream while 
arieep, the appearance of a cross, with the inscription, hy Ms cotifuer. (81) 
Nor 18 this opinion unsupported by competent authorities of good credit.(83) 
§ 10. The happiness anticipated by the Christians from the edicts of 
Cmutaiitine and Licinius, was a little afterwards interrupted by JUcmiuSf 
who waged war against his kinsman ConstantLne. Being vanquished in 
the year 814, he was quiet for about nine years. But in the year 824, 
this restless man again attacked ConstatUine, being urged on both by his own 
inclination and by the instigation of the pagan priests. That he might se. 
cure to himself a victory, he attached the pagans to his cause by severely 
oppressing the Christians, and by putting not a few of their bishops to 
death. (88) But all his plans failed. For after several unsuccessful bat- 
tles, he was obliged to throw himself upon the mercy of the victor ; who 
nevertheless ordered him to be strangled in the year 825. After his vie- 
toiy over Udnius, ConstarUine reigned sole emperor till his death ; and 
by his plans, his enactments, his regulations, and his munificence, he en- 
deavoured as much as possible to obliterate gradually the ancient super- 
stitions, and to establish Christian worship throughout the Roman em- 
pue.(84) He had undoubtedly learned from the wars and the machina- 

u his defence in the day of battle 1 — But Lebon Constantin des Grossen, von J. C. 
horn eame the whole story of the luminous F. Manao^ Bresl., 1817.] Fabricius more- 
CHMs to be unknown to the Christian world, over, (ibid, c. 13, p. 273, dec.), describee 
for more than twenty-five years, and then to the laws of Constantine relating to religious 
tanapiie only throogh-a private conversation matters, under four hesds. The same Isvrs 
between Eueebnte and Conataniine f — Is it are treated of by Jac. Goikofred, Adnot ad 
BDt eopposablo, that Eueebiua may have mis- Codicem Theoaosianum ; and in a partic- 
mderstood the account the emperor gave ular treatise, by Franeie Baidwin, m hie 
Idm, of a singular halo about the sun which Constantinus Magn. seu de Le^bus Con- 
be saw, and of an affecting dream which he stantini Ecclesiast. et civilibus, librii ii., ed. 
bad the night after, and which induced him to 2d, by A. Gundling^ Halle, 1727, 8vo. 
make the iMbaruin^ and use it as his stand- (33) EusebiuSt Hist. Eccles., 1. x., c. 8, 
ttd ? — Such are the argnmenta against thii and de Vita Constantini, 1. i., c. 49. Even 
hypothesis. — TV.] Julian^ than whom no one was more preju- 
(31) [Lecton/iW mentions only the dream; diced against ConatantiiUy could not but 
and the same is true of Sosomen, lib. i., c. pronounce lAcimue an infamous tyrant who 
3, and Rufemut in his translation of the Ec- was sunk m vices and crimes. See JutitaCe 
cles. History of Eusebius ; and likewise, of Caesares, p. 222, ed. Spanheim. — I would 
ths author of the Chronicon Orientale,p. 57. here observe, what appears to have been 
Indeed the appeal of Eusebiu* to the solemn overlooked hitherto, that Aurelius Victor 
attesUtion of the emperor, (de Vita Constan- mentions this persecution of LtcmtiM, in his 
tini, 1. i, c. 28), and the statement of Gela- Book de Caesaribus, c. 41, p. 435, ed. Amt- 
stHS Cyzjeemu^ (Acta Concilii Nicaeni, lib. zenii, where he says : Licinio ne insontium 
i., c. 4, in Harduin^M Concilia, tom. i., p. quidem ac noMllium philosophorum servili 
S61), that the whole story was accounted more cruciatus adhibiti modum fecere. The 
ftboknis by the pagans, confirm the suppo- Philosophere, whom Licinius is here said to 
aitioo that it was a mere dream. For the have tortured, were doubtless Christians ; 
qipeal of Eusebius would have been unne- whom many, from their slight acquaintance 
eessary, and the denial of its reality by the with our religion, have mistaken for a sect 
pagans would have been impossible, if the of philosophers. The commentators on Au' 
w£>le armv of Constantine had been eyewit- rtltus have left this passage untouched ; 
nesees of the event. — Schl.] which is apt to be the case with those, who 
(82) Tlie writers who treat of Constantine are intent only on the enlarsement of gram- 
the Great, are carefully enumerated by Joh. matical knowledge derived from aneient 
Alb, Fabrieiust Lux salutaris Evangeui toti vrriters. 

€ibi exoriens, c. 12, p. 280, dec. [The la- (34) [Constantine doubtless cooimitted 

test and by fkr the best, (says Heeren, An- errors, which in their consequences were in- 

cient Hist., p. 475, ed. Bancroft, 1828), is, jurious to the caose of Christiaiiity. He 

Vol. L— E e 
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tkNM of £jctiiti», that neither himself nor the Roman empire coi 
secure while the ancient superstition continued prevalent, and 
firom this time onward, he openly opposed the pagan deities and 
ship, as being prejudicial to the interests of the state. 

$ 11. After the death of ConstanUne^ which happened in the 
his three surviving sons, Constantine II., Constantius, and ConsU 
ably to his pleasure, assumed the empire, and were all proclaims 
and emperors by the Roman senate. There were still living tw 
of .Ccnstantme the Great, namely, Constantius Ddlmatius and J 
slosw, and they had several sons. But nearly all these were sli 
•oldierrat the command of ConstarUme^s sons, who feared Ic^t 1 
for power might lead them to make insurrections and disturb the 
wealth.(S5) Only GaJlus and Julian^ sons of Julius Constan 
the massacre ;(36) and the latter of these afterwards became 
Ccnstantme II. held Britain, Graul, and Spain ; but lost his life . 
In a war with his brother Constantius, Constans at first soYi 
Ulyricum, Italy, and Africa ; but after the fall of his brother Com 
he annexed his provinces to his empire, and thus became enux 
the West, until he lost his life A.D. 350, in the war with M 
usurper. After the death of Constans, Maxentius being subdued 
brother dmstanHus, who had before governed Asia, Syria and 
the year 858 became sole emperor, and governed the whole cmp; 
year 861, when he died. Neither of these brothers possessed tl 
tion or the discernment of their father ; yet they all pursued the 
purpose, of abolishing the ancient superstitions of the Romans 
pag^ms, and of propagating the Christian religion throughout tl 
empire. The thing itself was commendable and excellent ; I 
means employed, there was much that was censurable.(37) 

§ 12. The cause of Christianity which had been thus flourii 

Sve to the clergy the former priTileges of live long ; and Julian^ being bal 

B pegtn priests ; and allowed legacies to old, created no fear. Some yeai 

be left (o the churches, which were every- were sent to a remote place in * 

where erected and enlarged. He was grat- where they were instructed in lai 

ified with teeing the bishops assume great sciences, and gymnastics, being 

state ; for he thought, the more respect the kept prisoners ; and were at la 

bithope commandMl, the more inclined the for the clerical office, having bee 

pagaoi would be to embrace Christianity : tors or readers. Ammianus 

and thus he introduced the love of pomp and xxii., c. 9. — Schl.'\ 

diaplay amonff the clergy. — <ScW.] (37) [Coercive measures we 

(35) [** It IS more probable, that the prin- which only made nominal Chi 
cipel design of this masncre was to recover law was enacted, in the year 3 
the proymces of TkroM^ Macedofij and the heathen temples should be a 
Aehtua, which in the division of the empire, that no person should be allowed 
Constantine the Great had given to young them. All sacrifices, and all c 
Dalmathu, son of his brother of the same of the oracles and the soothsayei 
name, and PmOus and CappadociOy which he hibited on pain of death and coi 
had granted to Annihtilianut, the brother of property : and the provincial 
young Dalmatnu, Be that as it will, Dr. were threatened with the same 
Motheim has attributed this massacre equal- they were dilatory in punishing L 
ly to the three sons of Consttaitint ; whereas of the law. This was to comp 
almost all authors agrae, that neither young science, and not to convince it 
ConstanHne, nor Covutoiw, had any hand in tory of these emperors may be 1 
it at all.'*— jlfoc/ ] Universal History, and in Le Bet 

(36) [Because they were despised : GaUue of the Eastern Empire.— 5c«.l 
hvUig eickly, it was suppoaed be would not 
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fvosperoiiSy received immense injury and seemed on the brink of niiny 
^hen JuliaUf the son of Julius Constans, brother of Constantine the Great, 
ikow the only surviving branch of the Constantinian family,(38) after a suc- 
cessful campaign in Gaul A.D. 360, was hailed emperor by his soldiers, 
iDdoQ.^ deaUi of Consiantius, A.D. 361, obtained possession of the whole 
empire.^ For JuUan^ though educated in the Christian religion, yet influ- 
eoced partly by hatred of the Constantinian family, which had murdered . 
bis fiither, brother, and all his relatives, and partly by the artifices of the 
Platonic philosophers, who deceived this credulous and vainglorious prince 
with fictitious miracles and prophecies, apostatized from Christianity to 
p^anism, and laboured to restore idolatry now ready to become-extinct, 
to its former splendour. Julian seemed to abhor all violent measures, and 
to wish to give full liberty to the citizens of choosing their religion, and of 
^worshipping (rod in the manner they pleased ; but at the same time he 
artfiilly and dexterously cut the sinews of the Christian cause, by abroga* 
ting the privileges granted to this religion and to its ministers, by shutting 
up the Christian schools in which philosophy and the liberal arts were 
taught, by not only tolerating but even encouraging cmd animating all 
sectarians, by writing books against the Christians, &c. He likewise had 
Bi^sxy projects in contemplation ; and would, doubtless, have done immense 
Wm to Christianity, if he had returned victorious from the Persian war, 
'^hich he undertook directly afler he came to the throne. But in this war, 
which was both undertaken and carried on with little discretion, he fell by 
ft ^ound received in battle, A.D- 363, when just entered the thirty-second 
y^Wii of lus age, and after reigning sole emperor only twenty months from 
^he death ofConstantius.(39) 

4 13. T*hose who rank Julian among the greatest heroes the world has 
Pi^uced, nay, place him the first of all who ever filled a throne— which 
'^^^Qoy at this day do, and among them are persons of learning and discem- 
**^«nt— (40) must either be so blinded by prejudice, as not to see the truth ; or 

<38) [For, GaUuSf who had been created the history of hit life. He was bom A.D. 

r, was pEVTiously slain by order of Con- 381 ; and lost his mother Banlina^ the same 

r, because of his cruelty, and being year ; and his father, Juliut Ctnutantius, a 

J with aspiring after the supreme pow- few years after. Mardoniu*, a eunuch, and 

^- 4»mMW.ifflrc3/.,l.xiv.,c. 11.— 5cA/.] Eusebnu, bishop of Nicomedia, were his 

' (39) See, besides TilUnumt ; [the Uni- first instructers. When Gallus was made a 

^^al History ; Le Beau, Histoire du bas Cssar, Julian obtained permission to coma 

-■^Jpire, tom. iii., livr. xii-xiv.J ; and other to Constantinople, where he attended the 

^'^'liiKm writers ; the accurately written public schools ; afterwards he went to Bi- 

7*^ of Bletieriej Vie de Julien, Paris, thynia, and everywhere attached himself to 

^, and Amsteid., 1735, 8?o ; the Life the most noted teachers. He read and imi- 

vjj^ Character of Julian the Apostate, il- tated the orations of Ltiomtw, a pagan 

!?*''%tod in Tii. Dissertations, by Dcm VoeuXf sophist, whom he was strictly forbidden to 

'^^lin, 1746, 8?o ; Ez. Spanheim, Preface hear. At Pergamus he became acquainted 

f|^Notet to the Works of Julian, Lips., with ii«<2Miic«, an aged Platonic philosopher; 

^^ ioL, and JoA. Alb. FaJnicius, Lux and heard his scholars, Eusebius and CAry- 

'H^taiis Evangelii toti orbi exoriens, cap. «a9UAe«,asalsoAfArtmaMof Ephesus; which 

^^» p. S94, dec. [Add Aug. Neander, last initiated him in theur^ brought him to 

2*^»r Kayser Jolianus ond sein ZieUlter, apostatize from Christianity, and presaged 

'>%K^^ 18 IS, 8to. TV.] his elevation to the throne. This change in 

^^A) Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, livr. his religion, he was obliged to conceal from 

l^^-i c. 10, says : II n*y a point eu aprds ConMtantius and Gallus. Julian tharefore 

{"^'ds Prince plus digne de gouvemer des devoted himself to a monastic life, assumed 

^^■icfciini. [To form a correct judgment of the tonsure, and became a public reader in 

^ ^^"<a , it is necessary cursorily to survey the church at Nicomedia. In the year 364| 
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diey must baveneYer read attentiFelj /»&mV writings which stiU reniain ; 



thm the death of GmUma, lie was deprived 
oC hie bbeitr, and cairied to Milan. After 
being in custody there seren months, by the 
inlercession of the empress Eusebia, he ob- 
tained a release, and iiberty to travel into 
Greece, where be applied himself at Athens 
to the sciences and to eloquence, and be- 
came acquainted with Basil and Gregory 
of Naiiaiizen. In the year 355, he was 
pffoclairoed Cesar, and had Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain intrasted to him. But Catutanttus 
gnatJy limited his power, and nominated 
DOC only the miUtaiy commanders there, but 
also the officers of Julian's court, who were 
to keep strict watch over him. To this his 
oleTation, Eusebia contributed much, she 
bciqg anxious about the succession to the 
duone, on account of her continued barren- 
Beas : and the rebellion of SylvanuSt which 
took place in the beginning of this year, as 
dbo toe continual incureions of the borderinff 
notioiis wbich required a general in Gaul, 
fcvoured the measure. Julian performed 
■ome succesafnl campaigns in Gaul, which 
procured him the affections not only of the 
ooldiery. but of all the Gallic subjects. This 
awakened the jealousy of ConstantiuSj who, 
under pretext of the Persian war, recalled a 
great p«rt of the troops from Gaul. In the 
■pring of 360, the soldiers proclaimed Julian 
Aogustus, and compelled him to assume 
diat dignity. A reconciliation was attempted 
m Tain. Canstaniius insisted upon it, that 
Juiian should resign. Julian prosecuted 
the German war successfully, ana strength- 
ened and fortified the frontiers ; and after 
▼anquiahing the Germans, whom Ctmstan- 
iius had excited against him, and subduing 
Illyria and Italy, he marched unencumberea 
■gainst Canstaniius ; who came forward to 
meet him, but was taken sick on the way, 
tnd died in Cilicia. Julian now took quiet 
poaaeasion of the whole Roman empire; 
caused Constantius to be honourably bu- 
ried ; but called his principal officers to ac- 
coont before a special court, as the authors 
oC Domerous acts of violence. He likewise 
oliempted great reforms in the court, in 
which prodigality and pomp had risen to a 
sreat height. He also dismissed many use- 
less officers : and filled his court with phi- 
loeophers aiKl aoothsayers, to whom he 
•howed particular respect. During the 11- 
lyrian campaign, in the year 361, he publicly 
sacrificed to the gods ; and after the death 
of Constantius^ he let it be distinctly known, 
that it was his purpose to reinstate idolatrous 
worship. But as he was aware of the ill 
«>oaequences which formerly resulted from 
«iract peraecotion, and wiahed to avoid the 





repetition of them, and coreted the lepota- 
tion of being magDanimous and benevolent, 
and as. in prospect of his Peraian campaign, 
he stood in fear of the mmneraos body o( 
Christians ; he en d e a vo u red to assail and 
to undermine them, by artifice. For thii 
purpose, he adopted the foUowing measorea 
Firstf he endeavoured to reform the pagaa 
idolatry, and to intiodoce improvemenu in 
it derived from the Christian worship. With 
this view, he attended to his offioal dotie» 
as Pontifex Maximua, with more earnestness 
than any of his predecessors, and eren treated, 
them as of more consequence than the 
emment of the empire. He ofiered i 
daily, in his palace and garden ; attended i 
public sacrifices on all the paean feativil^ ^ 
and officiated personally in them, irithoiB. ^ 
the least regara to decofum, even as to th< 
meanest service. Ho re-ottabliahed th< 
public sacrifices of the cities and provi 
NVhere there were no temples, or where 
destroyers of the ancient templea could 
be found or were hia own predec 
he erected temples at his own coat, and gavi 
to the idolatrous priests high rank and ' 
revenues. As he had bMn conrerted 
paganism by philosophers, who were of 
new Platonic School, and who held much i 
theurgia, megic, divination, and Bppuit 
and were willine to borrow from Chrii 
ity ; hence originated many burdi 
rifications, and prolix ceremonies of' 
together with a considerable aping of 
tian institutions. He was strenuous for 
virtuous behaviour, the morality and 
cence of the priests; and he forbid then 
going to theatres, or having much int 
with those in civil authority. He wishc 
to place the reading of useful books, givii 
public exhortations, and taking care of 
poor, the sick, and funerals, on the 
footing as they were among the Christians ; 
and he required, that the prieata in mamr 
places should annually be aopplied with, 
com, and wine, and money, which they 
were to distribute to the poor. Secondly^ 
he supported and extended wider the inter- 
nal divisions among the Christians. For he 
restored all silenced and ejected teachers, 
and required that such parties as had been 
laid under ecclesiastical censures, should be 
reinstated in their privileges. He wrote let- 
ters to the most noted ana most restless here- 
tics, and encouraged them to disseminate 
their doctrines. He allowed the leading 
members of the different parties to come to 
him, and under colour of attempting to recon- 
cile their differences, he inflamed uiem more 
againat each other. Thirdly ^ he deprived 
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or lastly, they do not know what constitutes true greatness and excellence* 

If we set aside genius— -which however, as his writings show, in him was 

not above mediocrity — ^military courage, love of learning, acquaintance 

With that fenatical and vain philosophy called modem Platonism, and lastly 

pitience-x>f labour ; all that remains in Julian was certainly little cuid un- 

Worthy of commendation. His excellences were counterbalanced by very 

great defects ; first, a monstrous and almost anile superstition — ^the surest 

indication of a little mind — ^then, a puerile pursuit of applause and vulgar 

popularity, extreme credulity and instability, a disposition to use dissimu- 

^^n and underhanded means, had finally, ignorance of solid and sound 

philosophy. I will grant, that in some respects, he was superior to the 

^'^^ns of Constantino the Great ; but in many respects, he was inferior to 

^oiutantine hunselfj whom he censures so immoderately. 

^ 14. As JuUan affected to appear unwilling to trouble any of his sub- 

^^its on account of their religion, and opposed to no sect whatever, he 

f^^^wed so much indulgence to the Jews, as to give them liberty to rebuild 

^^^ temple of Jerusalem. The Jews commenced the work, but were 

^^ ^liged to desist before even the foimdations were laid. For balls of fire 

^^^3ued from the ground, accompanied with a great explosion and a tremen- 

^^::>us earthquake, which dispersed both the materials that were collected 

id the workmen. The fact itself is abundantly attested ;(41) though the 

cteigy of the franchises and permanent year 363, and in part during his Persian 
nee, which they had enjoyed under tBe campaign, is lost. Indeed the Marquis iT 
it emperors ; especiUly, of their ex- Argent ^ in the Defense du paganisme, ptar 
ion from burdensome civil duties, and TEmpereur Julien, en Grec et Francois, 
the distribotion of com to the churches ayec des Dissertations et Notes, Berlin, 
the emperor's storehouses ; and he 1764, 8yo, has endeavoured to recover this 
tiled the monks and the ministers work, by means of the Confutation of it by 
t religion hj force, to perform military Cyril. But the recovery is very incomplete, 
uty. Fourthly^ he excluded the Christians Yet these remains of it show, that the book 
all promotions, and in terms of bitter was more hkely to injure Christianity by the 
im, forbid their access to the public style in which it was written, and by the 
Is, their studying the Greek authors perversion of scripture, than by either the 
aciencea, and their practising physic, strength or the originality of its argumente 
^ ^\f ikfy, he commanded the idolatrous tem- and objections. Ninth, and lastly, the em- 
^^iles, imaees, and altars, to be rebuilt, at the peror showed much partiality to the Jews, 
^^:o«t of those who had pulled them down, and allowed them to rebuild the temple of 
mS ixikly, acts of violence done by pagans to Jerusalem, in order to confute by facts the 
'^Christiaos, he either did not punish at all, or prediction of Christ. Immediately after, 
^^pmiiabed very slightly, only requiring them there were banishments, tortures, and execu- 
^^o make restitution. On the contrary, every tions of Christians, under pretence that they 
"tumult among Christians was punished most had showed themselves refractory against 
•mewmiy ; and commonly, the bishops and the commands of the emperor ; and there 
'the chnrches were made accountable for were many, especially in the eastern provin^ 
theoL Seventhlyy he connected idolatry ces, who became apostates. Yet there were 
with all solemn transactiona, and with the not wanting resolute confessors of the Chris- 
manifestations of respect due to himself, and tian religion. See Baumgarten's Auszug 
made a participation in it unavoidable. The der Kirchengesch., vol. ii., p. 763, 780, 792, 
soldiers for instance, when extraordinaxy &c. — SrM.] 

gratuitiea were presented to them, must (41) See Joh. Alh. Fabriciiu, Lux salu- 

atrew incense upon an altor ; and to all the tar. Evangelii toti orbi exoriens, p. 124, 

publicly exhibited pictures of the emperor, where the testimonies are collected. See 

idolatioua deities were attached. Eighthly, also the acute English knight, Walter Moyle, 

be ridiculed the Christians and their wor- Posthumous works, p. 101, &c. [Theprin- 

ship, scornfully ; and wrote books in confu- cipal authorities cited by Fahricius ar^ 

Ution of their doctrines. His work against Chrytottom, Homil. v. adv. Judaeos, et ali- 

Christianity, which was composed in the bi, saepius ; Amndamu Marcell., lib. zziii.. 
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Chriatians as often happens in such cases, appear to have inconsiderately 
amplified it with some additional miracles. As to the causes which pro* 
duced the event, there is room for debate, and there is debate. All how- 
ever who weigh the subject with an impartial mind, will easily perceive, 
that they must join with those who ascribe the phenomenon to the omnip. 
otent will .of Gkid ; and that they who choose to ascribe it to natural causes 
or to artifice and fraud, offer no objections which are insurmountable.(42) 
§ 15. The soldiers elected Jovian to succeed JuHan. He died in the 
year 864, after reigning seven months ; and therefore accomplished but 
little.(43) TTie other emperors of this century, who reigned after Jovian, 
were Flav. Valentiman L [in the West, from A.D. 364-375, with] jR2ao. 
Valens [in the East, from A.D. 364-378], then Flav, Gratian [in the 
West, A.D. 375-383, with] Flav. ValenHman 11. [abo in the West, A.D. 
375-392, and Theodosius the Great, in the East, A.D. 379-395], Hono- 
rius, [in the West, A.D. 395-423, with Areadius, in the East, A.D. 395 
-408]. All these were Christians, and did much to advance the religion 
they professed. They all endeavoured, though not with equal zeal, to ex- 
tirpate wholly the pagan rehgions. In this particular, Theodosius the 
Great, the last emperor of this century [in the East, except Arcadius], ex- 

e. i. ; Oregory Nax.y ont !▼. ; iimftrofe, pletes the history of Julian, and gives a 
Ep. 40, (^. S9, written A.D. 388) ; Soeror French translation of some of Julian's wri- 
ter, H. E., lib. iii., c. SO ; Sozomen, H. E., tings. — [The following notices are worth in- 
lib, y., e. 21 ; Tkeodoret^ H. E., lib. iii., c. sertinff. Both during the lifetime of Jvtisii, 
30 ; Rujbmf, H. E., lib. i., c. 37 ; PhUostor- and alter his death when the soldiers made 
FHM, H. E., lib. yii., c. 9, 14 ; Hist. Ecclee. him emperor, Jovian openly declared him- 
Tripartita, 1. vi., c. 43 ; Nicephorua, 1. z., c. self on the side of Christianity. For when 
32 ; ZonaraSf i. xiii., c. 12 ; Rabbi David Julian ga.Ye orders to all the military officers 
Gantz^ Zemach David, pt. ii., p. 36 ; Rab- who were Christians, to either quit the ar- 
bi Gedaliah^ Schalschelet HakkabaJa, p. my, or renounce their religion ; J&oian chose 
109. — Dr, Lardner, (Collection of Jewish to relinquish his office. But Julian would 
and heathen Testimonies, vol. iv., p. 57- not release him, but gave him promotion du- 
71, ed. Lend., 1767), maintains the whole ring the Persian war. When chosen empe- 
story to be fslse. His chief arguments sre ror, Jovian would not accept the office, 
that Julian only purposed to rebuild the until the army had declared themselves in 
temple, after his Persian expedition ; that favour of Christianity. When he arrived at 
he needed all his resources for that expedi- Antioch, he re[)ealea all the laws of Julian, 
tion ; the silence of some of the fathers, adverse to Christianity : {RufinuSf lib. xi, 
living nesr the time ; and the decoration of c. 1, and Sozomen^ 1. vi., c. 3), aJnd vnote 
the story by others of them. But these ar- to all the provincial governors, commanding 
guments seem wholly insufficient, against them to take diligent care that the Chris- 
the explicit testimony of so many credible tians should not be disturbed in their public 
witnesses. Christians and paffans, and several assemblies. He restored to the churches, 
of them contemporary with the event. — TV.] to the clergy, and to widows, all the fran- 

(42) Ja. Basnage^ in his Histoire des chises and privileges, which had been grant- 
Juifs, tom. iv., p. 1257, du;., contests the ed them by Constantine and his sons, but 
reality of this miracle. Afl^inst him appear- which Julian had taken from them. He like- 
ed Gisb, CuperuSy in his Epistolae, p. 400, wise restored the use of the Laharum, or the 
edited by Bayer. Recently, Wm. Warbur- standard with a cross : and he conmpelled one 
ton has maintained the reality of the mira- Magnus to rebuild the church of Berytus, at 
cle, sometimes with an excess of ingenuity, his own cost, he having commanded it to be 
in an appropriate treatise, entitled : Jtt/tan, demolished. {Theodoret, lib. iv., c. 19.) 
or a Discourse conceminj^ the earthquake and In regard to the religious controversies of 
fiery eruption, which defeated that emperor^s that day, he joined with the orthodox against 
attempt to rebuild the temple at Jerusalem ; the Arians ; and he treated Athanaaiu* with 
London, 1750, 8vo. peculiar respect. See Baumgarten's An»- 

(43) See Bletterie, Vie de Jovien, 2 vols, zug der Kirchenhistorie, vol. ii., p. 805, and 
8vo, Paris, 1748, in which work he com- the Universal History. — Schl-l 
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oeeded all the rest He came to the throne A.D. 889 — and died A.D. 
895. And during his whole life, he did all he could to extirpate idolatry 
through all the proyinces of the empire^ and enacted severe laws against 
the adherents to it* The same design was prosecuted by his sons Arcadia 
M» and Honorius ; so that in the close of tins century, d^ ancient super* 
8titk>os were ready to expire, and had lost all their respectability. (44) 

§ 16. Yet this severity of the government could not prevent the exist* 
an€8 of some pagan fimes and ceremonies, especially in the remoter prov. 
inces. Indeea, these rigorous laws against the worshippers of the pagan 
deities, seem to have been aimed rather against the common people, than 
agUQst persons of rank and distinction. For it appears, that during the 
leign of Theodoshu^ as well as after his death, individuals filled the highest 
oflSces, and continued in tl^em till old age, who are known to have been 
ftTene from Christianity and attached to paganism. Of this Ldbamus is 
an example, who was very hostile to the Christians, and yet was made 
pnefect of the prsetorian guards by Theodasius himself. Perhaps greater 
UMhilgence was shown to philosophers, rhetoricians, and military com- 
'I'soden, than to other people, on account of their supposed usefulness to 
the commonwealth. 

( 17. Yet these very rhetoricians and philosophers, whose schools were 

f^Pposed to be so profitable to the community, exhausted all their ingenu- 

%» both before the da3rs of Constantine the Great, and afterwards, to ar- 

'^ the progress of Christianity. In the beginning of this century, HierO' 

v^* ^ great ornament of the Platonic school, composed two books against 

~^^ Christians ; in which he had the audacity to compare our Saviour with 

.P^^Bonku Tyanaeus^ and for which he was chastised by Eusebms [Ceesa- 

'^^tuis] in a tract written expressly against him. (45) Lactantius speaks 

^S"^) See the laws of these emperors, in disciples, as disseminators of falsehood ; and 

^^f>ar of the Christian religion, and against he accuses them of beinff mde and illiterate 

j^^ piofeesors and friends of the ancient re- persons, because some of them had lived by 

ii^Hmi, in the Codex Theodosianus, torn, vi., fishing." — " He affirms, that Christ was oui« 

^^ PeUr and Jerome Ballerim, Diss. i. in lawed by the Jews ; and that he afterwards 



I ^;^onem Veronensem, p. 45, &c., Veronae, collected a company of 900 banditti, and 
^^, fol. became a robber." — ** Also, wishing to over- 
^-JC^) [Hieroele9, who flourished about A.D. throw his miracles, (which he does not pre- 
^|T^, was gOTemor of Bithynia, and after- tend to deny), he attempts to show, that 
^^ods pnelect of Egypt. He was a zealous ApoUoniut had performed as great, and even 
^^^secutor of the Christians, and wielded greater." — " I do not say, (he adds), that the 
?^tb the sword and the pen against them, reason why ApoUormis was never account- 
^ia character and his two Books addressed od a God, was, that he chose not to be ao 
^ the Christians, are thus described by Lae" regarded : but I say, that we are wiser, — ^in 
^'^mttts, Institut Divinar., 1. t., c. 2, 8. not attaching at once the idea of divinity to 
* He was one of the judges, and was the the working of miracles, — than you are, who 
Pjtincipal author of the persecution [under believe a person a God, merely on account 
•^oeUtian], But not content with this of a few wonderful acts." — " Having poured 
^lime, he also attacked with his pen the peo* out such crudities of his ignorance, and hav- 
Ple he persecuted: for he composed two ing laboured utterly to extirpate the truth, 
Books, — not agatfut the Christians, lest he he has the temerity to entitle his nefarious 
should seem to address them as an enemy, Books, which are hostile to God, {^iTiaXtf' 
— bat to the Christians, that he might appear ^ctf), devoted to the truth." — Eutebius, Li- 
friendly to them and anxious for weir good, ber contra Hieroclem, Gr. and Lat., is sulh- 
In these books he endeavours to prove the joined to his Demonstratio Evanffelica, ed. 
&dsehood of the scriptures, by making them Paris, 1628. — See Lardner*s AjiV^rks, vol. 
tppear frill of contradictions." — "Hepartic- viii., and Bayle, Dictionnaire Histor. et 
idariy Msailed Peter and Paul and the other Crit., art. Hieioclee (2d).^rr.] 
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of another philosopher who endeavoured to convince the Christians they 
were in error ; but his name is not mentioned. (46) After the reign of 
Constantine the Great, JuHan wrote a large volume against the Christians^ 
and Himerius{47) and Libamus{4kS) in their public declamations, and £«- 
napius in his lives of the pliilosophcrs, zealously decried the Christian re- 
Ugion.(49) Yet no one of these persons was punished at all, for the li' 
ccntiousness of his tongue or of his pen. 

§ 18. How much harm these sophists or philosophers, who were foil ot 
the pride of imaginary knowledge, and of hatred to the Christian tasaer 
did to the cause of Christianity in this century, appears from many exuP* 
pics, and especially from the apostacy of JuUan^ who was seduced by iBtO^ 
of this stamp. Among those who wished to appear wise, and to take mod^ 
crate ground, many were induced by the arguments and explanations <» 
these men, to devise a kind of reconciling religion, intermediate betiveea 
the old superstition and Christianity ; and to imagine that Christ had en- 
joined the very same things, which had long been represented by the pagin 
priests under the envelope of their ceremonies and fobles. Of these views 
were Atnndantts MarceUmuSj a very prudent and discreet nuui,(50) ChaL 

(46) Lactantuu, Inatitut. Divinar., lib. v., Life, written by himseM^ in bis Worin, vdL 
c. S. ii) p- 1-84. EunA^ut, VitM Pbikw. at 

(47) See Pkotius, Biblioth. Cod. ckv., Sophistanim, p. 130, &c., tnd aBums tfas 
p. 355. [The woiks of Himerhu are lost, modems, Tiliaiumif Histoire dea finp^ 
— Tr.] reurt, torn, iv., p. 671, 6Le. Frntrienu, 

(48) ILibanius, the sophist, was bom at Biblioth. Gr., torn. Tii., p. 876-414. I^rir 
Antioch about A.D. 314, and lived proba- ner. Heathen Testimonies, voL iv., p. 1S7- 
bly til! about the end of the century. He 163, and Gibbatij Decline and Fall <M Ron. 
taught rhetoric and declamation at Nice, Ni- Emp., ch. xziy. — Tr.] 

comedia, Constantinople, Athens, and An- (49) [See EunapiuSf Lires of Aedeshu, 

tioch. His schools were large, sometimes Maximus, dec. Eunapiiu also wrote a 

amounting to more than 80 pupils ; and rival chronicle, to which he frequently refers in 

sophists envied him. The emperor Ju/fan, his Lives of the Sophists ; the first edition 

when younff, was forbidden to attend the of which is full of rcproachea against the 

school of Libaiiius ; but he obtained and Christians and Constanune the Great ; the 

read his writings, and made them his model second edition is more temperate. Both edi- 

as to style. When Julian came to the tions were extant in the times of Phothu * 

throne ho offered Libanius a public office, see his Biblioth. Codex Ixzvii. — ScA/.] 

which the sophist proudly refused. Yet the (50) [Ammianvs Marcellinui, a celebrated 

emperor ana he were very good friends. I^tin historian of Grecian extract, was a sol- 

Libanitis was an inflated, pedantic man, full dierforat le^st twenty years, from A.D. 850 

of himself, yet independent in his feelings, onward, and served in the honourable corpe 

and free in the expression of his opinions, called Protectores Domestici. On retiring 

He was an avowed pagan, yet a strenuous from military life, he fixed his residence at 

advocate for religious toleration. His nu- Rome, where he lived perhaps till the end 

merous writings still remain, consisting of a of the century. There it was he composed 

{irolix Life of himself, a large number of eu- his faithful and valuable histoiy. The work 

ogies and declamations, and more than a originally consisted of thirty-one books, and 

thousand letters. They seldom contain ei- gave the Roman history from the acceaaion 

ther profound or original thought, or displav of Acrra, (where Siu'tonius ends), to the 

research ; and the stylo is concise, affected, death of Valeiu. The first 13 books, which 

and pedantic. Yet they aro of some use, to must have been very concise, are loat. The 

throw light on the times in which he lived, last 18, which aro more full, include the pe- 

Thcy were published, Gr. and Lat., vol. i., riod from A.D. 353-378. The style is haiah 

Paris, 1606, and vol. ii., by Morell^ 1627, and unpolished, and sometimes difficult ; 

ful. The most complete edition of his epis- but the fidelity and accuracy of the narration 

tics, is by yVoify Amsterdam, 1738, fol. A render the work highly valuable. MarcdHk' 

volume containing 17 of his Declamations, nuM was probably a real pa^ran ; but he was 

was published at Venice, 1755.— See his not a bigot, and he waa wilhng to give emy 
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CK//?/.y, a i>liilos<*j)h«^r,(ol) Thcrnhfiusj a very n»lrl»r.»t»:<l nr;\t«>r,(.V2) and 
^JiJi* rs whocinici'iviil that l>«)tli r< liiiions wriv in uni.son, ns l«) all ilu- njoro 
inn)ortanl points, il'tln-y wrn.* rij^litly nnd<rMJM»cl; ami tlirnlurc luM, that 
^lin'st wrjui uriiluT to bo contrinnitd, nor to U: Iionourird to iho cxciusioii 
oi'the patjan dcit !(:.*«.("):<) 

§ 19. As Constanthie the Great, and his sons and .^ucees.sors, took nun-U 

P'U'ius to enlarge the Christirin ehurch, it U n<»t Mranm; that many nations, 

»>«jr«»re barbarous and uneivilizAMJ, hceanie suhje<'t to (.7ir/.v/.(5.i) iManv 

J'J'*«'um.staue«s make it jmibahle, tliat tin* liirht of Christianity cast soni»* ot' 

''■^ raws into both Armt- nias, tln' irn-ater and the h-.-s, si»on alter tlu- istalu 

****nin»'nt of the Christian <!hure.h.(rM) lint th«- Armenian ehureh lirst n*- 

,^**ivid due organizatinn and (inn establislnnent, in this centnrv, near the 

"•*gimjin«r of whieh, (ir/ifwr// tin* son <»f \na\, ennmionly eall«M.I tlir IllumL 

*^ytor^ [fl>u)r7i(ia\^ ln'causf he di<4peiled the mists of snp«r.>tititin whieh he- 

*--i«>U(Jid the minds of thr Armmians; fir>t pt:rsiiadfd some private individ- 

^fiKand afterwards Tiridotvs tin* kin^ of the Armeniajis, as well as his 

^^* j|>ks,to embrace and observe the Christian relipon, I le was therefore or- 

^■^tined the first bishop of Armenia, by Lmnf/its hisliop of Cappadoeia ; ami 

C^radlIallytlit^used lln' prineip]«-sof(.'hri.stianity tin*t»imhoiit that count ry.(.')O) 

5 20. In the middle of this eentur\, ou«' Frummfhis pr«jeeeded fniui 

5^i<" ni"* Juc** arrordififf to hi? l»(;st jiuljmcnt. all rfI:2i«Hi'<. as Wiwf all ;'0o«l, aii'l tci.'Jiis;; 

*^lio b<>sl id'tinn*! oi hi^ work, iirc, tiial of to tin.- s.iiin- n'«nii l»y dillVniii w.ivs Con- 

^■'&^\':f«,v.rcp'JblisiK-d bv ^»/*rt/.»firi.7.v, l.i'viliii, rerinn-j liiin and Ins nliL'ioiis vjfws, ^cc 

i 65:), ibl. add 4to. and ihatol' />//•. v//, L:[i.n., lirvrj.rr's H.-tona crit. pliilos., tonic ii., p. 

l/Tf). Hvi>. ft?ti' lltt/l', iJirtionuniro hi.-iur. 4si, on-. — 7V.J 

^: cT.sii^Mf, ar».. MarittHn. — 7V.J {;')'.**) ffhi** favonritr opinion of 7)r. Mo' 

(51) [C/:tilinhu,s, a jilji!o-o|»litr of thr -llh sh'iw. hv di fcr'ds ir.n-o at U-irS.h in i.is l)!s. 

«^tiiTi!ry, \\a- antlior of a Latni tran^I iU(»ii of dc lurbata j.rr rc«M'n;i<»r*s IMutoniros frolc- 

tli* '^lr^:v•l^ of /•/«//**, aiid of a ('«»i:iiMvii*.sry si.i, •) 30, :{|. :JC ; ainoh;; lii^ J)l^^:^•rt ad Hist. 

C»:i It. wUx'ii '.vip.- piilili>luil l»N ./ M*>/rsiii.\^ lli't'h-.'i prrtiiH-ntis, voJ. i., p. S.'j-illfi, Al- 

X.d;: Bdf.. 1017, Ito. J)r. .1/"*A# 'i»r.« opM I- iiinn.-. 17:J3.-~ J*»it it M-rrns i;oi nn-tjisary to 

lori of Ins n-lisjio'is faith is far'lier d^velojHd adopt t'li* l:vj>orli">i«J. wlwrli hd-: bnt slrJidiT 

in hi." I)i<s. i\v tiirliiitd {If r ri.'fnjliorr- IM.i- Mifj'ort iruui arsjuuHi-! . b«i'an><" \hv KrUc- 

Jorrro-* Ki'i'lo'sia, if 31, and in ins imhi'.-* on tic or in'W I'lutonu* f-hilo.sophv, nu^'iit f.-.».ily 

f'ohr„r*h'if Iiitil!rrtii.il SysTni. vul. i., p. load its votarnr- to sprak in li rni> of iiiudi r- 

732. iVr. J. .1. /•'.</</ i''.7.v, (ill 111"* r;*itc> im alion, ai:d (wu ol t oinin«i,..i.itioii, of the 

Ctutir.tl.ns. pissiiii. !Ojd :ii li:s Ih!ilu»'!i I,.it- (.''iri-ihin n lijioi.. iv|.t.. ..i!;v .n .sn a^'** \\\u n 

ina^ ! iii . r. 7. p. *m7, \c.). ««nd tfonn; otli- it jircv.nlrd .•.;iii.)-l \.\\\\k rs.ii:*,. and v.jis the 

cr>. hold that f.'A// /•'•/.• »/.v wis a pannii. — rcbirioMof tm- MaS £.;!«! ol tin iinj-rrial rouil. 

Brufhr (H:>t. crit. IM.ilo*:., lo.'ii. jii., p. — VVJ 

i72, Ac.) niak*'s him a Clni.-tian, thoujjih (51) Cnt'lrnfnut, Vita IMnlaMni, ^ iii. 

intV«lod with the- i.t'w JMat.mi.-ia of hi.s a^o. /V*/^/v.'/-m.v. di- Mairc-s . Vnwf., p. ,'), rd. 

7V ] t"ii!r-fi. »S'"«r«^.v. Ihst. Eci'lis., 1 i.,c. 19. 

(.')2; [Thrmhfnts, a Tirrck j-hih^'^ofihrr of droroins l'rtfit,ins\ (.'hroiiOLiraj.h., p. Sai, 

Pap:il.iL''on;i, ral'.td Ku-phradrs, flho fmn <d 1'ari.s : and othir^. 

Fp»:il<.ri. Irorn hij« i!o.pnnt and ctiriiinaTid- (^fi) fp'or Eusfhius, (Tlist. Ecrlr?., I. vi , 

irij: d» livirv. was inadr a Uoniau s-i-nattir, c. 4«i). infornw us tliat Dioni/siux of Alox- 

aiul <--.!0\td th«: fa\o;r of Cnnsfunli'tx, Ju- andii.i. about i!i« vt-ar 2t^n, »• wroto cMir.rn- 

ht*i, and tin- ?iin-i'tchn'j ♦•■•'ii?»'ri>r^. down to inir pt n.inri', to 'iit* Urrtlirin of .l///'- /,m, 

ThrrinsiHx \hc (Jrr.tt. u!io nia«U- hrni pr**'- ov«r v\h«>:a Mm'znK'ts wax bishop:" as.d, 

fiTt of <'.)n-»antii:oii!«'. and appf».ntnl hiin arrordiiifT !o the -lov >/w'.'.//«w. some Ar- 

|i:'i>r lo h:.- si..n J;v //./.«*• lb' wriMr. wht-n ni'-nian'* s»:JViT«d nurlVTiloni in thr pi rscrn- 

\i»i r.i'. <o:i.*.' roi;inin t:i'-it'< on AnstntU\ tionv i.fdi r />•'•'/•". ^V f> CoU), and /^"dc- 

fr. -rm ntv ot \\\\v\\ .mv. M II < \tar.t. and '.V.) /.»././. (A D '.WW — Sah: \ 

of i.is ( >r.ifto»is. ll.s xNoilv". an- bt-M . dil« d (.Vi) Si-.- Narratio d« Krbns Arin.-n::i-. in 

hv Ihriiuin, P.irn, Ifi.Sl, f(»I. Hi; ^^a< « /'V. Cfmlffis, Au.tariiiiii Hiblioth Tatr. 

b'lttiMons advocatii for the froo toleration of Graccor., toni. ii , p. 387, &c. Mich. U 

Vol. 1.— F f 
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Egypt into the neighbouring country of Abyssinia or Ethiopia 
itants of which were called Auxumita^ from their capital city A 
baptized both the king of the country, and very many of the n 
terwards returning to Egypt, he was consecrated by St, Atha 
bishop of the Auxumita:. From this circumstance, the Ethio 
even to tliis day, is dependant on tliat of Alexandria, and : 
bishop from it. (57) — ^lu Iberia^ a province of Asia, which is 
Crtorgia^ a Christian woman who had been carried captive into 
try, partly by the sanctity of her life, and partly by miracles, i 
king and his queen to renounce idolatry and embrace Christy 
send for priests from Constantinople, from whom they and t! 
might gain a more accurate and full knowledge of the Christian r< 
§ 21. A part of the Goths inhabiting Thrace, Mcesia, and I 
the northeast part of Rumelia, with Bulgaria and Walachia, o 
ube], had embraced Christianity before the commencement of 
ry ;(59) and Theopkiius their bishop was present at the Nicene c 
Cotutantine the Great, after having vanquished them and the i 
engaged great numbers of them to become Christians.(61) 
large part of the nation remained estranged from Christ, until * 
the emperor Valens ; who permitted them to pass the river Istc 
ube], and to inliabit Dacia, McDsia, and Thrace, on conditioi 
would be subject to the Roman laws, and would c?mbrace Chri« 
which condition their king Fritigem consented. (02) The bii 
Goths inhabiting Mossia, in this century, was the much celebrate 
who, among other laudable deeds, gave his countr^^men an 
his own invention, and translated the Bible for them into the 
guage.(63) 

Qur>n, Oriens ChrimiRnus, torn, i., p. 419 (61) Socratea, Hist, Ecclei 
and 1356. J. J. Schroderi, Tbesaur. Lin- (62) Socrates, Hist. Ecclcs 

siiae Armenicae, p. 149, &c. [Sozomtn^ Le Qmr.n, Oricna Christ., torn 

Hist. Eccles., ii., 8. Mosrt Choronnnit, Eric RcnzcU Pracf. ad iv. Evi 

Historit Armenica, lib. iii., ed. Whisioni, ica, (ascribtvl to Ulphihu), c 

Lond., 1736, 4to, p. 266, 6cc. Mcmoircs &c.. cd. Oxon., 1750, 4to. 
hiJit. ot geowr. sur rArraenie, par M. I. St, (03) Joh. Jac. Afoncopn, I 

Martin, Paris, 1818, 8vo. — Tr.'\ manor., torn, i., p. 317, torn. 

(57) Atharuuius, Apologia ad Constan- 49. Acta Sa net or., March, vc 
tium, 0pp., torn, i., pt. li., p. 315, cd. Bene- Eric BcnzrJ. lof. cit., cap. viii. 
diet. Socrates, Hist. Ecclcs., lib. i., c. 19. C Ztihn, Eiiileitung in Ul/U* 
<$orofn«n, Hist. Eccles.flib. ii.,c. 34. The- sctziinp, p. 4, &c.. cd. Wcisa 
odoret. Hist. fx:cles., 1. i., c. 23. Job Lu- 4to, wlMire is condensed, all 
rfo//. Comment, ad Histor. Acthiopic, p. of Uphilas, and his translatio 
281. Jerome Lnfto^ Voyage d'Abis<«inie, cients, viz., Phihstoraius, H. 
tome ii., p. 13, &c. JusIum Fontaninus, c. 5. Sor rates, H. Ecol., I. i 
Historia littcrar. Aquileiao, p. 174. [J. 1. iv., c. 33. Snzumcn, H. E< 
5n«:«, Travels in Abyssinia, ed. 2d, Edinb., 24, 1. vi., c. 37. Theodorel 
1804, vol. v., p. 4, dtc, and vol. vii., p. iv., c. 37, and others.— 1//dAi7 
73, &c.— Tr.] Urphdas, (htfulas, &c., but si 

(58) Rufinut, Hist. Ecclea., 1. i., c. 10. inor to Jornaruies, be written 
Sozomen, Hist. Eccles., 1. ii., c. 7. Le Wolflein, diminutive of WulJ 
Quien, Oriens Christianus, torn, i , p. 1333, wolf), is Raid by PhifottnririuM 
Ac. [Theodoret, H. E., i., c. 84.-— Tr.] sccnded from Christian Greek? 

(59) [Philo9torgiu9f Hist Eccles., 1. ii., tins in Cappndocia, who were 
c. 6. — Schl.] captivity by the Goths in tl 

(60) [Joh. HardutHt Concilionun tomus Others suppose, from his name 
i., p. S19.— ^cA/.] of Gothic extract. PhtloMtorgix 






PROSPEROUS AND ADVERSE EVENTS. fi97 

( 22. In the European provinces of the Roman empire, there still rc- 
oaeLied a vast number of idolaters ; and thoii£;h tiuf Christian bishops en- 
deaTOured to convert them to Christ, the busiiKss went on but slowly. In 
Gaul, the great Martin, bishop of Tours, was not unsucrcssful in this work ; 
for travelling through the provinces of Gaul, he by liis discourses, and by 
his miracles (if we may believe Su/pilius Severus), everywhere persuaded 
njany to renounce their idols and embrace Christ ; and he destroyed their 
temples, and threw down their statues.(64) He therefore merited the title 
ofthcilpojf/e of the Gauls, 

5 23. It is very evident that the victories of Constantiiic the Great, and 
both the fear of punishment and the desire of pleasing the Roman emper- 
ors, were cogent reasons, in the view of whole nations as well as of individ- 
uala, for embracing the Christian religitm. Yet no person well informed 
in the history of this period, will ascriU; the extension of Christianity whol- 
ly to these causes. For it is manifest, that the untiring zeal of the bish- 
<|ps and other holy men, the pure and devout lives which many of the Chris- 
*iwtt exhibited, the translations of the sacred volume, and the excellence 
^ the Christian religion, were as efficient motives with many j)ersons, as 
"C arguments from worldly advantage and disadvantage were with sonic 
'Others. As for miracles, I cheerfully unite with those who look with con- 
tempt on the wonders ascribed to Paul, Antony, and Martin,{iSri>) I also 

™'>^*f bishop of the Goths ; and says, he Arffetitcus, because writtrn in letters of ail- 

^■•wdtinedby the Arian, /JiiJifArM* of Ni- ver, now at Upsal in Sweden; and a few 

p**^!!, in the reign of Cunstantinc the fra<rnients of the Kpistlr to the Romans, re- 

^^^' Others make him to have succeeded covered from an erasure of a MS. of the 






^^^^pkUuSf and to have flourished from the eighth or ninth century. Ulphiia's Gospels 
^^360 to 380. He was a man of talents were first published by Fr. Junius^ Dort, 
^J^ leanini^, an Arian, (at least in the lat- 1605, 2 vols. 4 to ; afterwards at Stockholm, 




A|^j^ Synod of Constantinople, in the year 1805, 4to, with a complete Apparatus in tho 

2^i and was twice sent on embassies by German lan^un^e. — 7V.] 

j^ QUion to the imperial court. His last (64) See Sulpitius SrrrntSj Dial, i., do 

o^^'Msy was in the reign of Vaiens, A.D. Vita Martini^ c. 13, 15, 17. Dial, ii., p. 

I^'» to obtain pennissiun for the Goths to 106, <V.c.. ed. Hicr. a Vralo, Verona, 1741, 

?*•■ the Danube and settle in Mirsia. He fol. — [This Martin was born in Sabaria in 

^5* successful; and 200,000 Goths were Pannonia, andbroufrht up at Pavia in Italy. 

JjJJjJ^iltcd into the Uoman empire, on condi- He embraced Christianity, contrary to tho 

ifc** ^^ ®^y*"g ^**® Iloman laws and join- will of his parents ; and ser\-ed in the army, 



^S^ the Arian interest. It is not known following; tlie occupation of his father. He 

-?*H he died ; but some time in the reipn afterwards left the military life, and rommit- 

j^ '^htoioaittM the Great, (A.D. 379-395), ted himself to tho instruction of Hilary of 



afterwards left the military life, and rommit- 
oioMviM the Great, (A.D. 379-395), ted himself to tho instruction of Hilary of 
^ ir« succeeded in his episcopal office by Poictiers. From the Arians he snlfrred 
Xm^tHimuM, or. as some report, by Selinna. much persecution ; and he was principally 
S.^^was author of a translation of the whole instrumental in the introduction of monasti- 
«^'^le, except the books of Kin^s, from cism amonrr the Gauls. [He was ordained 
jL-T^^'lt into the language of the Goths of bishop of Tours, A.D. 374, and died in the 
v'^'iit. The books of Kings were omitted year 397, ajrcd 81.] For other jiarticulars 
y Him, lest their history of wars and bat- of his life, see his biographer, Siilpitius ScV' 
!?!■ should inflame the already too great cruJi ; also Tillcnumt, Memoires pour ser- 
5j**t of the Goths for war and carnage, vir u THistoire de I'Eglise, tome x. ; and 
*?*.« alphabet he used, was of his own de- the Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom. 
^'*j'*J, and formed chiefly from the Greek i., pt. ii., p. 413.— 6VA/. The English read- 
er Win. Nothing remains of this trans- er may consult Mdner^s church history, 
jjl '^*. except a single copy, somewhat mu- cent, iv., ch. 14. — TrJ] 

^1 of the IT. Gospels, called the Codtx (65) Hieron. a PratOj in his preface to Sui- 
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grant, that many events were inconsiderately regarded as miracles, wbid 
were according to the laws of nature ; not to mention lilsewise pious frauds. 
Still I cannot join with such as believe, that in this age, Grod did nevei 
manifest his power by any extraordinary signs among Christians.(66) 

§ 24. Although the Christian church within the Ronum empire wbs iei 
volved in no severe calamities, from the times of Cofutantine the Great on 
ward, except during the commotion of LictntW and the short reign of fm 
lian, yet slight tempests sometimes beat upon them in certain placet 
Athatiaric, for instance, a king of the Groths, fiercely assailed for a tirxi 
that portion of the Gothic nation which had embraced Christianity. (6*^ 
In the more remote provinces also, the adherents to idolatry often defeat 
ed their hereditary superstitions with the sword, and murdered the Chii^ 
tians, who in propagating their religion were not always as gentle or ^ 
prudent as they ought to have been.(68) Beyond the limits of the Romv.' 
empire, Sapor 11. surnamed Ltmgcevus, the king of Persia, waged tlire^ 
bloody wars against the Christians in his dominions. TheJurstwnBVi^ 
eighteenth year of his reign, [A.D. 317] ; the second was in the thiitielfc 
year ; and the thirds which was the most cruel, and destroyed an i m me n w 
number of Christians, commenced in his thirty.first year, A.D. 330, andlut 
ed forty years, or till A.D. 370. Yet religion was not the ostensible caoM 
of this dreadful persecution, but a suspicion of treasonable practices arooo{ 
the Christians : for the Magi and the Jews persuaded the king to bcliefc 
that all Christians were in the interests of the Roman enipire, and tha 
Symeofif the archbishop of Seleucia and Ctcsiphon, sent to Constantinopl 
intelligence of all that passed in Persia.(69) 

pUius Sevenu, p. xiii., &c., contends ze«l- 8vo, and Churches Vindication of the miiM 

outly for the miracles of Martin and the ulcus powers, in answer to Middleton^ 175( 

others in this century. [An account of the 8vo ; likewise Dr. J. Jortin'a Remarks o 

miracles of St. Martin, may be found in Eccles. History, vol. i., ed. Lond., 1805.- 

Sulpit. Sever. ^ Vita Martini; and Epistles 'Jr.] 

I. — III., and Dialogues II., III. The mirar (67) See Thcod. Hwnart, Acta Martymi 

cles of some contemporary monks of Egypt sincera ; and among these, the Acta Sti, 8i 

and the East, are the subject of Dialogue I. bae, p. 598, &c. 

For the history of Paul, see Jerome, de Vita (68) Sec Ambrose, de Officiis, lib. L, i 

Sti. Pauli Eremitae, in his 0pp., torn, i., and xlii, ^ 17 ; where is a noticeable sUtemen 
for that o( Antony, see Atkanasius, do Vita (69) See Sozomcn, Hist. Ecclos., lib. ii 

Sti. Antonii Eremitae, in his 0pp., torn, ii., c. 1-13, [where is a full account.] Thes 

ed. Paris, 1627. — Tr.} Persian persecutions are expressly treatc 

(66) See Eusehitu, Liber contra Hiero- of in the Biblioth. OrienUl. Clement. Vali 

clem, c. iv., p. 431, ed. Olearii ; Henr. can., tom. i., p. 6, 16, 181, and lom. iii 

DoddweU, Diss. ii. in Ircnacum, ^ Iv., p. 195, p. 52, &c., with which however, should b 

[also Dr. Conyers Middleton's Free Inquiry compared Slcph. Euod. Atteman, Praef. a 

into the miraculous Powers, which are said Acta Martvrum OrienUl. et Occidental 

to have subsisted in the Christian Church, splendidly edited. Rome, 1748, 8 vols, fol 

&c , Lond , 1747, 4io : and in defence of p. Ixxi., &c. He has pubhshed the MmtIm 

miracles, Dr. Wm. DoddmeWs Answer to rotogium Persicumy in Syriac, with a Las! 

Dr. MiidUUnC* Free Inquiry, &c., 1751, translation, and excellent Notes. 
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PART II. 
THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER L 

BISTORT OF LITERATURE AND SCIEMCE. 

I K Stito of Litenture.--^ 2. Progress of the Platonic Philosopbj.— ^ 3. Ita Fate.— f 4 
State of Learning among Christians. — ^ 5. Many illiterate Christiana. 

$ I. The Greeks and Romans of this century, who wished to pass for 
^ UleraU of the age, devoted themselves particularly to eloquence, poetry, 
^ lustoiy, among the fine arts. And not a few of hoth nations might be 
^med, who acquired some reputation in these arts. Yet they all fell very 

^r diort of the highoot oxoellonoo. Tho boat of these poets, as Ausoni^ 

^l) if compared with those of the Augustan age, are harsh and inele- 

fW, The rhetoricians, abandoning wholly the noble simplicity and ma- 

J^*t^ of the ancients, taught the youth how to speak ostentatiously and de- 

^^fely on all subjects. And most of the historians were less attentive 

^ niethod, perspicuity, and fidelity, than to empty and insipid ornaments. 

J 2. Nearly all who attempted philosophy in this century, were of the 

*cct called Modern Platonists. It is not strange therefore, that some Pla- 

^oic notions are to be met with in the works of the Christians, as well as 

?*hers. Yet there were fewer of these philosophers in the West, than in 

^ East. In Syria, JamUichus of Chalcis expounded Plato, or rather 

^liDed his own conceptions upon that philosopher. (2) His writings show, 

*^\ he was superstitious, cloudy, credulous, and of ordinary intellectual 

powers. He was succeeded by Aedesius,{p) Maximu8^{A) and others ; of 

O) [Deevu (or Dtamut) MagvuM Au»o- by Dr. MoMkeim, He was a pagan, an en- 

^^^^v was a I^atin poet, well born and cdu- thiisiast, and a groat pietcndcr to saperior 

^^•d at Bonrdeauz, who flourished in the talents and learning. Of his works, there 

'**t half of this century. He was probably remsin a Life of Pythagorat^ published Gr. 

^ ttoninal Christian, was a man of poetic and I^t.,with Notes, by XiM/fr, Amstelod., 

|^i«, and much caressed and advanced to 1707, 4to ;— ExhorUtion U> the study of 

"*8h honours by those in authority. His Philosophy ; Three fiool^s on mathematical 

CE^^"^ were chiefly short pieces. Eulogies, learning ; CommcnMry on Nicomachos ; In- 

Epignms, Ac, and not devoid of merit, atitutcs of Aritlimctic : and a Treatise on 

y** the style attests the declining sge of the Mysteries of the Egyptians and Chalde- 

'~^*n>o literature. Some of the pieces are ans of Assyria ; published Gr. and I^t., with 

?■<* tery obecene. Edited by ToiliHt, No<c8, by Tho. GaU, Oxon., 1878, fol. See 

rJ'B^- BaL, 1671, 4to: and Lat. and Fr. Bruckcr, Hist. crit. Philos., torn, ii., p. 860- 

2 JoHherL Paris, 1769, 4 vols. 12mo.— 270. Fahriciuit, Biblioth. Gr , vol. iv., p. 

'^-J 282. Ac, and Lardner'* Works, vol. viii. 

^ ^^^ IJemhHekus. There were three, of this —Tr,] 

^I'^^^ the fivMi lived early in the second (3) [>4c<fc«it»of Cappodocia, a disciple of 

tt^?i^'"> ; his works sre now lo«t : the second Jamhlichus, and like his master, a devotee 

jj^^'bly died about the yc«r 333, and wrote of thcurgia. See Brucher, Hist. crit. Phi- 

/^8'*ty J the tiiird was contemporary with los., torn, ii., p. 270. &c. — Tr.] 

Jr'fn, and wrote the life of Alyjnut the (4) [ilfaximu* of Ephesus, called the Cyn- 

^^^aan. The second ia the one intended ic, another pretender to superhuman knowl- 
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whose follies Eunapius gives us on account. In Egypt^ HjfpatiaJ{fS) 
tinguiiihcd ludy, IsidoruSf{6) 01ympiodorus^{l) Synesius a semi-Chrutii 
and others of less fame, propagated this kind of wisdom, or rather, 

§ 3. As the emperor Julian was a passionate admirer of this ph 
phy, (as liis writings clearly show), very many were induced by bit 
ence to vie with each other in their endeavours to set it forth in the 
alluring dress. (9) But when Julian died, a dreadful storm burst upc 
Platouists, during the reign of Valentinian ; and several of them we 
raigned and tried for their lives, on the charge of practising magic 
other crimes. In these commotions, Maximus the preceptor of J 
among others, suffered death.(lO) But it was rather the intimacy of 
men with Julian^ whoso counsellors they had been, than the philo 
they embraced, which proved their ruin. Hence the rest of the sect, 
had not been connected with the court, were exposed to very little i 
or loss, in this persecution of the philosophers. 

§ 4. The Christians, from the times of ConstanUne the Great, d 
much more attention to the study of philosophy and the liberal arts 
they had done before. And the emperors omitted no means which 
awaken and r.)mrish a thirst for loarning. Schools were p^tablis 
many of the towns ; libraries were formed, and literary men were e 
aged by stipends, by privileges, and by honours.(Il) All this was 
site to the accomplishment of their object of gradually abolishing 
idolatry ; for the old religion of the pagans derived its chief suppoi 
the learning of its advocates : and moreover, if the Christian youtl 
find no instructcrs of their own religion, there was danger of their 

edge. He is said to have persuaded Julian er, Hist. exit. Philos., torn, ii., p. 

to apostatize ; and he certainly had great in- Tr.] 

fluence over that emperor. He was put to (8) [SunetittSf of Cvreno in Africa 

death, for practising magic, in the reign of under nypatia; resided at Consti 

VaUns. See Bruckcrj Hist. crit. Philos., from A.D. 397-^00, as deputy fion 

torn, ii., 281, &c. Eunapius^ (dc Vitis tivc city ; was made bishop of P, 

Sophistarum), fives account of Jamblichu^t^ A.D. 410. He wrote well for tl 

AetUsiiu, %ndMaximuM. — Tr.] though he was too much infected 

(6) [Hypatia of Alexandria, a lady Avho reigning philosophy. His works, i 

was thought to excel all the philosophers of by Petavius^ Gr. and Lat., Pahs, ] 

her age, and who publicly tauaht philosof>hy 1631, fol., are de Regno, ad Arcad 

with great applause, flourished in the close peratoretn ; — Dio, vclde ipsius vit 

of this century, and the first part of the next, tuto ; — Calvitii encomium ; Aegyp 

She was murdered in a tumult, A.D. 415. dc Provident ia ; de Insomniis ; ] 

See Soeratetf Hist. Eccles., 1. vii., c. 15. civ.; and several Discourses and H 

Suidag, Art. 'Tn «na, torn, iii., p. 533. TV.] 

Ttllemont, Memoires, ^c., a I'Histoire Ec- (9) See Ez. Spankeim, Pracfatio 

cles., tom. xiv., p. 274. Menafre, Hist. Julianiy et ad versioncm Gallicam C 

mulier. philosoph., ^ 49, &c., p 494, <tc., Julmm, p. iii.. ct Adnotat., p. 334 

and Brucktr, Hist. crit. Philos., tom. ii., p. terie, Vie de I'Empereur Julien. Ii 

351.-7V.] 26,<kc. ^ 

(6) [This Uiiorus was sumamcd Gazat (lO) Ammianus Mareellin., Hiai 
«#, from Gaza in Palestme the place of xxix.,c. 1. p. 556, ed. Valesii ; and i 
his birth. Concerning him, see Brucker, Vie do Julien. p. 30, &c., 165, 16 
Hist. crit. Philos., tom. ii., p. 341, &c.— and Vie de Jovicn. tome i., p. 194. 
^^^1 (11) See Ja. Gothofred, on Um 

(7) [Olymmodorut, author of a Commen- Tlieodos. Titles, do Professoribua 
tary upon Plato, still preserved in MS. at bus liheralibns , Fran. Bulduin, O 
Paris ; and of a Life of Plato, of which a Lat- nus Magn., p. 1 22, «kc. Herm. Ctn 
in version has been pubhshed. There were Diss, de studiis Komae et Conafa 
Mveral perMiu of thia name. See Bruek" tubjoined to bis Antiquitatt Actdaj 
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big to the pagan teachers of philosophy and rhetoric, to the injury of the 
true religion. 

§ 5. Yet it must not be supposed, that the Christian church was full of 
literaiy, wise, and scientific men. For there was no law as yet, to pre- 
vent the ignorant and illiterate from entering the sacred office ; and it ap. 
pearafirom explicit testimony, that very many of both the bishops and presby- 
ten were entirely destitute of all science and learning. Besides, the party 
vu both numerous and powerful, who considered all learning, and especially 
phikMophical learning, as injurious and even destructive to true piety and 
godliness. • All the ascetics^ monks, and eremiiesj were inclined towards 
tliis party ; which was also highly favoured, not only by women, but by 
sll those who estimate piety by the sanctity of the countenance, the sor- 
dktnen of the dressi and the love of solitude — that is, by the many. 



CHAPTER II. 

BRTOXr OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH, AND OF ITS TEACHERS. 

t ^ 1 Fonn of the Christian Church. — ^ 3. Conformed to the Civil EsUbliihment.— 
M. Administration, Internal and External, of the Church. — ^ 6. Rank of the Bishop of 
"©we.— ^ 6. limits of his Jurisdiction. — ^ 7. The Bishop of ConsUntinople. — f 8. 
yices of the Clergy. — ^ 9. Distinguished Writers in the Greek Church. — ^ 10. Frin- 
^ Writen in the Latin Church. 

§ 1. CoNSTANTiNE the Great let the form or organization of the church 

f^oin, substantially, as it had been ; yet he attempted in some respects to 

*n*pro?e and extend it. While therefore, he suflercd the churcli to continue 

|o be, as before, a sort of republic within yet distinct from the political body, 

^ Assumed to himself the supreme power over this sacred republic, and the 

'Vht of modelling and controlling it in such a manner as would best sub- 

■^te the public good. Nor did any bishop call in question this power of 

^ emperor. The people therefore, in the same manner as before, con- 

^^ to elect their own bishops and teachers ; and the bishops severally 

*? ^ir respective districts or cities, directed and regulated all ecclesias- 

^^ affiiirs, using their presbyters as their council, and calling on the peo- 

P^ for their assent. The bishops also met together in conventions or 

'^'^'''Jcils, to deliberate on the subjects in which the churches of a whole 

^"^vince were interested, on points of religious controversy, on the forms 

]J^ 'ites of worship, and others of like import. To these minor councils 

OQe or more provinces, there wore now added, by authority of the em- 

^^^T^ assemblies or grand councils of the whole church, called (Bcumeni- 

^ ^x* general counciUj the emperor having first sumrnoned one of this 

*^^^»Ucter at Nice. For he deemed it suitable, (very probably at tlie sug. 

^tion of the bishops), that causes of great moment, and affecting either 

^^ church universally, or the general principles of Christianity, should be 

^^^[^ined and decided in conventions of the whole church. There were 

2^T^r, indeed, any councils hold, which could strictly and properly be called 

^^^ersal - those however, vftose decrees and enactments were received 

^* ^ppro'vcd by the whole church, or by the greatest part of it, have been 

^**^tnonly called acwitemcal or general councils. 
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§ 2. Most of theae rights and privileges, however, were gradually 
mininhed very much, from the time when various disturbances and qu 
rela and threatening contests arose here and there, respecting eoclesLs^ 
cal affairs, religious doctrines, or the elections of bishops. For as t J 
weaker parties generally appealed to the court, this afibrded to the em| 
ors the best opportunity of restricting the power of the bishops and 
liberties of the people, and of variously changing the ancient customs 
the church. The bishops likewise, whose wealth and influence were - 
a little augmented from the times of ConsUintine, gradually subverted i ^ 
changed the ancient principles of church government. For they first eac 
ded the people altogether from having a voice in ecclesiastical afiairs, ' 
then deprived the presbyters of their former authority, so that they might r 
trol everything at their discretion, and in particular appropriate the ^' 
siastical property to themselves, or distribute it as they pleased. I 
at the close of this century, only the shadow of the ancient form of chui ^ 
government remained ; and the former rights of the presbyters and 
people were engrossed chiefly by the bishops ; while those of the wl 
church passed into tlie hands of the emperors or their provincial 
ors and magistrates. 

§ 3. Cotutantinef to render his throne secure and prevent civil 

not only changed the system of Roman jurisprudence, but likewise a. 

in many respects the constitution of the empire.(l) And as he wish ^*^^ 
for various reasons, to adapt the ecclesiastic&d administration to that of t^^^^ 
commonwealth, it became necessary that new grades of honour and p^C" -'^ 
eminence should be introduced among the bishops. The princes amo: * 

the bishops, were those who had before held a pre-eminent rank, name' 
the bishops of Home, Antioch, and Alexandria ; with whom the bishop ^/* 
Constantinople was joined, after the imperial residence was transferred -^TJ* 
that city. These four prelates answered to the four pneUnrian pre/em — ^yf 
created by Constantine, and perhaps even in this century bore the Jewl^ "^^ 
title of Patriarchs, Next to these were the exarchs, corresponding wfc "^^^^ 
the civil exarchs, and presiding each over several provinces. The m e-U ^ ^ ^^^ 
poUtans came next, who governed only single provinces. After thc^^ ^^JJ 
ranked the archbishops, who had the inspection only of certain districts * . 

country. The bishops brought up the rear ; whose territories were v^^^ 
in all countries of the same extent, being in some countries more exte^^*^.^* 
sive, and in othiTs confined to narrower limits. To these several orde^^^ ^^ 
of bishops, I should add that of the chorcpiscopi or rural bishops, the s ^^ ^' 

Eerintendtints of the country or suburbial churches, were it not that tK -^^ 
ishops, in order to extend their own power, had caused tliis order to 8^ 
supprc»«cd in most placos.(!2) 

(1) Sec 0M, Hin. lie la Monarch i« Fran- following account of the civil diilribali^^*^^ 
coiae, torn, i . p. 64. ti^nnHOfirt Hint, do co|)icd from an ancient Notitia Imperii, i ' ^'" 
Naplea. torn, i., p. 94, 152. to have been wriUcn before the reign of 

(2) Tliw IS »hown by Lwhr. 'Ihomgasi- radius and Honorius, or before A.D. I 
WM«, DiHciplina ecclrsiaii. vet. el nova lir. See Pasri^ Criiica in Barronii Annal 
ea henetiiia, torn, i., variouH |viiMrtjT|.H — \nn. 37, torn, i., p. 29, &c. 
[Thoiiffh iho errlo«ia»«Honl divHiiMm of the I. PraefectuM Praetorio Orientis : et 
Koman empire, did not comride cxai'lly eo DiooceVcA quinque, as. 
with Ihecivd divwioiw. yri a knowlwljie of 1. Diotresis orientis, in qua Prorinci 
the latter will Mp im to form n IwUor idea xv. nempti, P«laestina, Phoenice, Syria, " 
©f Uae former. Accordingly, we annex the hcia, Cyprus, AiWbia, Isiuxia, PaUestim i 
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) administration of ecclesiastical afiairs, was divided by C<m- 

im ii., Phoenice Libani, £u- 3. Dioeceiis Britannutrum, in qua Pio- 
ria Salutaris, Osifaoena, Mes- yinciao y. nempe, Maxima Caesariensit, Va- 
^ilicia ii. lentia, Britannia i., Britannia ii., et flatia 

B Aegypti, in ana ProTinciae Caesan'ensia. 

ibya Boperior, Libya inferior, That the chil division of the Roman em- 
rptns, Arcadia, et Auguatan- pire was, in this century, into iv. prefec- 
tures containing 13 dioceses, which em- 
I AMiae, in qua Provinciae x. braced IIG provinces. The eeeUtioMHeol 
ylia, Hellcspontus, Lydia, Pi- division of the empire, though founded upon 
I, Phrygia racatiana, Phrygia the civil division, was by no means so conip 
ia, Caria, et Insulae. plete and so regular. The ehU ffronnect 

I Ponth in qua Provinciae x. were generally tccUtioMtieal provinceSf and 
, Bithynia, Honorias, Cappa- under the inspection severally of the metrih 
^oia, Pontus Polcmoniacus, wlUaiu or archbishops of those provinces. 

Armenia i., Armenia ii., et Yet there were many hiakopt^ who were ez- 
im, empt from the inspection or jurisdiction of 

Tkraciaey in qua Provinciae the metropolitans, snd were therefore called 

ropa, Thrscia, Hemiomontis, dvro«rr^Aa£ indtpendeni. They also bore 

ia 11., ct ^>cylhia. the title of archbishops snd of metropolitans ; 

u Praetario Illyrici : et sub although they had no suffragans or bishops 

aae, ss. depending on them. Above the rank of me- 

Maceionia£, in qua Provin- tropolitans, there were properly none other 

, Achaia, Mscedonia, Creta, than the patriarchs. For the exarchs of 

us vetus, et Epiriis nova. Asia, Cappadocia, and Pontus, were only the 

Daciae, in qua Provinciae v. first metropolitans of those civil dioceses, 

f editerranea, Dacia Ripcnsis, while they belonged to no patriarchate. And 

Dardania Praevalitiana, et the primates of certain countries, in after 

le Salutaris. ases, were only the metropolitans that rank- 

tua Praetorio Jtaliae : et sub ed first, or had precedence, among the me- 

"es, ss. tropolitans of their respective countries.-* 

Italiae, in qua Provinciae Hence there were not properly five orders 

iTenetiae, A em ilia, Liguria, of bishops, above the rank of cborcpiscopi, 

ennm Annonarium, Tuscia et as Dr. Mosheim represents ; but only three, 

m Suburbicarium, Carnpania, namely, patriarchs, metropolitans or arch' 

X Calabria, Lucania et Brutii, bishops, and simple bishops. — Before the 

n, Rhaetia prima, Rhaetia so- times of Constanttne, provincial councils 

n, Valeria, Sardinia, ct Cor- were common ; and these gave rise to the 

order of tnetropolitans. Among the metro* 

IRyrieiy in qua Provinciae politans, those of Rome, Antioch, and AleX' 

lonia sccunda, Savia, Dalma- avdria stood pre-eminent in honour and influ- 

ecnnda, Noricum Mediterra- ence. During the reign of Constantine the 

im Ripense. Great, the powers of these three metropoU- 

Africae, in qua Provinciae tans were enlarged ; but whether they bore 

acium, Numidia, Mauritsnia the title, or possessed the authority, oipatru 

iunia Cacsariensis, Tripolis, archs, at that time, is not certain. They 

nsularis. however became patriarchs, both in name 

us Praetorio Galliarum : et and in power, before a centuiy had elapsed, 

es tres, ss. And these were the three original patriarchs. 

Hispaniae, in qua Provin- Towards the close of this century, the bish- 

, Boetica, liUsitania, Gallae- ops of Constantinople obtained rank next to 

isis, Carthagincnsis, Tingi- those of Rome, ana extended their authority 

es. over several dioceses not subject to the othor 

Galliarum, in qua Provin- patriarchs. In the next century, the bishops 

le, Vicnnensis, Luj^unensis of Jerusalem became independent of the pa- 

Germania ii.. Bclgicai., Bel- triarchs of Antioch ; and thus there were 

laritimae, Alpcs Pcnninae et five patriarchates formed. Their respective 

a Scquanonim, Aquitania i., limits were as follows. The patriarchal an- 

Iovempop\ili, Narbonensis i., thority of the bishops of Borne, did not at 

, Lugdimcnsis ii., Lugdunen- first extend beyond Italy, perhaps not over 

lunensis Senonia. the whole of thaL For tbe hialvipa of Afii 
6 G 
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stantine into the external and the intemaL{S) The latter, he relii 
to tho bishops and to councils. It embraced whatever was pui 
gious, religious controversies, forms of worship, functions of the 
the irregularities of their lives, dec. The external administration 
upon himself. It included whatever relates to the external com 
the church, or to its discipline, and also all contests and canac 
ministers of the church, both of the higher and of the lower ordei 
did not respect religion and sacred functions, but property, wori* 
ours, and privileges, and offences against the laws, and the like.| 
therefore and his successors, assembled councils, presided in tl 
signed judges for religious disputes, decided contests between \uA 
their people, determined the limits of the episcopal sees, and by t 
nary judges heard and adjudged the civil causes and common • 
•among the ministers of the church ; but the ecclesiastical causes 1 
the cognizance of the councils and bishops. Yet this famous pan 
the ecclesiastical government into the external and the internal i 
trations, was never clearly nxplaiued and arriirntely defined. HeE 

ea, Spaini Oaul, Britain, and lUjrricum, ac- of the five patriarchates, from the i 

knowledsed no ecclcsJHStical head or ruler, ry onward to the reformation. Ii 

except their own metropolitans. But after century, NUum Doxopahiu»^ of Co 

the dissolution of the western empire, the pic, gives them substantially thssai 

bishop of Rome found means to bring all the aries. From him we learn, that tbi 

bishops and metropolitans of the West under of CorutaniinopU then presided ov 

his authority, liiis he justified, partly by tropolitans, who had under them C 

claiming to ho patriarch of all the West, and gan bishops ; and over 13 titular i 

partly by virtue of his assumed supremacy tans, i. e., bishops who were caD 

over the whole church. The patriarchs of politans and uvroKe^dJioi, but had 

Constantinopie claimed dominion over the gaiis ; and likewise 34 titular ar 

civil dioccucs of Asia, Pontus, and Thrace, The patriarch of Antioch presidei 

which belonged to the prrfucture of tho East, metropolitans, with 139 suffragar 

and also over the two dioceses composing 8 titular motrofiolilans, and 13 tit 

the prefecture of Illyricuiii. No on'.* of these bishops. The patriarch of JeruM 

dioceses had before bi'longcd to any palri- dt-d over 4 metropolitans with i 

arcliale ; the three former having been gov- and 25 titular archbishops. And 

cmed by provincial council*, in which ilu; ^rvh of Alrxandria presided over 

mctro})oiitan!i of Kphc^s, Capsarea in Cap- polituus with siilfragans. and 5 t 

padocia, and Heraclea in Thrace, had the tropolitans and archbishops. Th 

precedence of all other metropolitans. The of biitfrauanii in the two Inst pal 

two other dioceses, tho.su of Macedonia and is not given. Tho civtl distribut: 

Bacia, had been governed in a similar man- empire is given by Pictro Gianno 

ncr ; and Iniing afterwards claimed by the civile di Napoli, hb. ii, cap. i., ai 

bishops o( Rome, were the cause of long and clcsiastical distrib., ibid., lib. ii., 

violent contOMis between these ambitious See also limphanCt Origines Ecc 

pri^Iates. But tho patriarchs of Constanti- ix., c. i, ^ f), 6.— Tr.] 

nople retained them, and thereby extended (3) Euafhius.da ViU Constanti 

their dominions northward over the Russian lib. iv.. c. 24. 

empire. The |>alriarchate of Antioch cm- (4) Sec the imperial laws, in bot 

braceil, oriLnnally, the whole diocese of the tinian and Thro^iusian Codices • ai 

East, and likewi«' extended over the church- others. Ja. Gothofred. ad Codiccm ' 

es beyond the limits of the Roman empire in toin. vi., p. fi5. fW, 333. &c. [T 

Asia, qjiite to India. But in the year 451, svstem re.Milted. in part, from the 

the patriarchate of Jfrusaicm was created Pontifr.x Maximiit, which was re 

out of it, embracinjr the whole of Palaestina Constantino and all his successor 

i , ii , and iii.. or Salutaris, and thence to the fifth century ; and, in part fron 

Mount Sin;u and the lionlera of Egypt. Tlio cepiion of Constanfmc, that the cl 

painarehatc of A lexandria embraced the civU a society existing independently of 

diocifse of EjTvpt ; and thence extended into See Bos, Diss, de Pontificatu ma: 

Abyssinia.— Such were the (exritorial limiu perator. Christianor.— 5cAi ] 
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il tins and in the following centuries, we sec many transactions which do 
not Mcord with it, but contravene it. For the emperors, not unfrequent- 
1^ determined matters relating to the interior of the church ; and on the 
other hand, councils and bishops often enacted laws respecting things 
vUch seem to belong to the external form and affairs of the church. 

\ 5. The first among the bishops, in respect to rank and dignity, was 
tk biihop of Rome. And this pre-eminence was not founded solely on 

Bilar feeling and prejudice of long standing, to which various causes 
given rise, but also on those grounds, which commonly give priority 
tnd greatness in the estimation of mortals. For he exceeded all other 
bhcqps, in the amplitude and splendour of the church over which he pre- 
■ded, in the magnitude of his revenues and possessions, in the number of 
Uiaanstants or ministers of various dnscriptions, in the weight of his in- 
fnence with the people at large, and in the sumptuousness and magnif- 
icence of his style of living.(5) These indications of power and worldly 
greatness were so fascinating to the minds of Christians, even in this age, 
tbt often most obstinate and bloody contests took place at Rome, when a 
Bew pontiff was to be created, by the suffrages of the priesta and people. 
A ihocking example of this is afforded by the disturbance ut Roxne in the 
foar 866, after the death of Liherius. When they came to the choice of 
> new bishop, one party was for placing Danmsus, and another for ap- 
pointing Ursicinus, a deacon, over the widowed church : and the conten- 
^oa issued in a bloody warfare, in which there was fighting, burning of 
IwiiUings, and many lost their lives. Damasus came off victorious in the 
Contest ; but whether his claims were better, or his cause more righteous, 
^han those of Ursicinw, does not appcar.(6) I dare not pronounce cither 
of them a good man. 

\ 0. It is however abundantly attested, that the bishops of Rome did 
Jot, in this age, possess supreme power and jurisdiction in the church. 
*Vjr were citizens of the commonwealth ; and though higher in honour, 
^^^7 obeyed the laws and the mandates of the emperors, just like other cit- 
^CM. The more weighty religious causes were determined, either by 
J^^<^ appointed by the emperor, or in ecclesiastical councils ; minor 
^^fties were decided by individual bishops. The laws relating to religion, 
^^^te enacted either by the emperors or by councils. No one of the bish- 
^ acknowledged, that his authority was derived from the plenary power 
*^Uie Roman bishop, or that he was constituted a bishop by the favour of 
^ apostolic see. On the contrary, they all maintained, that they wore 
^ ambassadors and ministers of Jesus Christy and that their authority 
^^ derived from above.(7) Yet it is imdeniable, that even in this age, 

^^} Ammianuw MareeUinus, Hist., 1. Peter de Marca^ de Concordia Sacerdotii et 

^., c. 3. Imperil ; L. E. du Pin^ de antiqua ecclesia 

^^) See the writcn of Lives of the Popes, Disciplma ; and especially, Dar. Blondell^ 

^^^^Hg whom Arch. Bower has stated this de la Primaute dans rEgliac, — a very learned 

S^^^ ingenuously and impartially, in his work : [also Fred. Spanheim, Diss, de Pri- 

?*^ of the Popes, vol. i, p. 180, &c., ed. matu Pap», et Canoiic vi. Nicacno. — Scfd. 

g. Lend., 1749. [Ammianus Marcellin., The sixth canon of the council of Nice, 

2*«k.,l. Mvii., c. 3, says, that 137 corpses A.D. 325, gave to the bishops of Alexan- 

2. ^he slain, were found in one day, in the rfrw, Rome, and Antioch, severally, the same 

***i»ch of iSicmtniM.— Tr.'\ pre-eminence over their respective sunound- 

\J^) AH these points are discussed at large, ing biKhops. Melctitu had encroached upon 

°y i&any writers, among whom I will name the prerogatives of his metropolitan of Alex- 
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several of those steps were laid« by which the Roman pontifis afterward 
mounted to the summit of ecclesiastical dominion ; and this, partly by tfa 
imprudence of the emperors, partly by the sagacity of the pontiffs then 
selves, and partly by the hasty decisions of certain bishops. Among thn 
steps however, I would assign either no place, or only the very last, to tfa 
fourth canon of the council of Sardica, in the year 847, to which the firieiic 
of the Roman pontiff assign the^^ and the most important place. For, n 
to mention that the authority and regularity of this council are very di 
bious, and that not without reason the enactments of this council are » 
garded by some as coming to us corrupted, and by others as forged ;(8) 
can never be made to appear from that canon, that the bishops assemble 
at Sardica decided, that in all cases an appeal might be made to the ft 
man pontiff, as the supreme and final judge. But suppose they had ao d 
cided^-which yet can never be proved — ^how weak must that right fa 
which is founded only on the decision of a single obscure council.(9) 

§ 7. Constantine the Great, by transferring the imperial residence ' 
Byzantium and there founding the new city of Constantinople, undesig] 
edly raised up against the rising power of the Roman pontiff* a poweii 
competitor, in the bishop of the new metropolis. For as the empen 
wished his Constantinople to be a new Rome, and had endowed it with i 
the privileges and honours and elegances of old Rome ; the bishop of i 
great a city, which was the imperial residence, also wished to be thoug 
every way equal to tlie bishop of old Rome in rank, and to have precedem 
of all other bishops. Nor did the emperors disapprove of this ambitifl 
because they considered their own dignity as involved in that of the Ins 
op of their metropolis. Therefore in the council of Constantinople^ a 

Aiidria : and therefore the council ordain, were not confirmed by several mibw<|i]f 

(according to the translation of Dionyjtitu councils, nor received by the whole chun 

Eziguu4)j Antiqua consuctudo servctcr per Sec De Marca, dc Concordia Sacerdo 

^gyptum, Libyam, ct Pcntapolim, ita ut &c., lib. vii., c. 4, 5, 11, 12. 15. By 1 

Alcxandrinus ifpiscopus horum omnium ha- 3d canon in the Greek or the 4th in ( 

beat poteatatem; quia ct Roms Episcopo Latin translation by Jaidmu-t^ it was 

parilis mos est. Similiter autom ct apiid dered. tliat if any bishop shall think himi 

Antiochiam, ccterasque provincias, suis unjustly condemned, and wish for a n 

privilegia acrvcntur ccclesiis. To rccon- tritU, liis judtrps shall acquaint the bishop 

cilc this canon with the papal claims of uni- Home therewith, who may either confinn \ 

ycrsal empire, the Romanists tell us, it re- first judgment, or order a new trial befi 

latcs merely to the patriarchal or metropoUti- such of the neighbouring bishops as be ir 

cal power of the bishop of Rome, and not to choose to name. The 4th canon, accoidi 

his power as pope : — a distinction, which to the Greeks adds that in such case the i 

docs not appear to have occurred to the Ni- of the deposed bishop shall remain vaca 

cene fathers. See Natalis Alexander, Hist, till the determination of the bishop of Ro 

Eccles., cent, iv., Dissert, xx. — Tr.] is known. By the 5th canon, according 

(8) See Mich. Geddes, Diss, de Canoni- the Greek, and the 7th of Isidonu^ it is 
bus Sardicensibus ; among his Miscellaneous dcred, that if a condf^mncd bishop apply 
Tracts, vol. ii., p. 415 : [and Arch. Iknrer, Rome for relief, the bishop of Rome m 
Lives of the Popes, — Pope Juliu^^ vol. i., if he see fit, not only order a new trial, 1 
p. ISO, &c., cd. 2, Ijond., 1749, 4to.->Tr.] if the atf^icvcd bishop desire it, he may m 

(9) [This council was got up by Julius, one of his presbyters to sit and have avo 
bishop of Rome ; and was designed to be a in the second tnal Sec Dc Marca, loc. c 
feneraJ council, and was therefore held at cap. 3 — Thus these canons do not give 
Sardieain lUyricum, as accommodating both bishop of Rome oven an appellate yuriat 
the East and the West ; but as most of the tion, but only the power to aecide whetba 
eastera biahopa withdrew from it, it was injured bishop anall have a new tM 
Bather a council of the Weat. Its decrees Tr.] 
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allied in the year 381 by authority of the emperor Theodosiua the 
eat, the bishop of Alexandria not being present, and the bishop of Rome 
Qg opposed to it, the bishop of Constantinople, by the tliird canon, was 
ceid in the first rank after the bishop of Rome ; the bishops of Alexandria 
I Antioch, of course, to take rank after him. The bishop who had this 
KNir conferred on him, was Nectaritu. His successor, John Chrysostom^ 
Dt fiurthcr, and subjected all Thrace, Asia, [the Diocese of tlic western 
t of Asia Minor], and Pontus to his jurisdiction.(lO) The subsequent 
bopB of Constantinople gradually advanced their claims still farther. 
t this revolution in the ecclesiastical government, and the sudden ele- 
tioD of the Byzantine bishop to high rank, to the injury of others, in the 
It place fired the Alexandrine prelates with resentment against those of 
mitantinople ; and in the next place, it gave rise to those unhappy con. 
Ni between the pontiffs of old and new Rome, which, after being pro- 
icted through several centuries with various success, finally produced a 
pamtion between the Latin and the Greek churches. 
\ 8. The vices and the faults of the clergy, especially of those who of- 
aited in large and opulent cities, were augmented in proportion to the 
crease of their wealth, honours, 4ind advantages, derived from the em- 
BOis and from various other sources : and that this increase was very 
ttt, after the times of Constantiney is acknowledged by all. The lUh~ 
* had shameful quarrels among themselves, respurting the boundaries 
their sees and the extent of their jurisdiction ; and, while they trampled 
I the rights of the people and of the inferior clergy, they vied with the 
nl governors of provinces, in luxury, arrogance, and voluptuousness.(ll) 
^ fresbylerSf in many places, arrogated to themselves a dignity and au- 
irify equal to bishops. Of the pride and effeminacy of the deacons, we 
en meet with various complaints. Those especially who ranked first 
^oog the presbyters and deacons, were unwilling to be considered as be- 
ging to the same order with the others ; and therefore, they not only 
Vimed the titles of archpresbyters and archdeacons, but they thought 
Quelves authorized to assume far greater liberties, than were allowed 
the others. 

\ 0. Among the eminent writers of this century who were an ornament 
the eastern provinces and to Greece, the most distinguished were those 
o«e names here follow. Eusebhts Pamphili, bishop of Crosarca in PaU 
ine, a man of vast reading and erudition, and one who has acquired im- 
Hal fame by his labours in ecclesiastical history, and in other branches 
theological learning. Yet he was not free from errors and defects ; 
i he leaned towards the side of those who think there is subordination 
ong the three persons in the Godhead. Some rank him among the 

10) See Pcttr dt Marea, Diss, de Con- post Romaniim Episcopam, propierea qvhd 

itio. pBtriarchatus institutione ; annexed sit nova Rama.*' — Tr.} 
^ woric, de Concordia aaccrdotii ct im- (11) See Sulpitius Snenu, Hiatoria Sa- 

ii|Vol. iv, p. 163, ^c., ed. Bamb., 1789. era, lib. i., c. 23, lib. ii., c. 32. 51, Dialog, i., 

^k Qiiien, Oriena Chriatianua, torn, i., c. 21. Add to this tbe account given by 

^*i4c. Sam. Pariter, An account of tbe Dav. Clarkton, in hia Diacourae on Litur- 

^^•nniMnt of tbe Chriatian Church for the giea, p. 228, (of the French edition), of the 

^ MX hundred yean, p. 245, Lond., 1683, extremely corrupt state of morals among the 

*• [The canon of the council waa thua clergy ; and in particular of the oagemeaa of 

P^^vaed : *' Conatantinopolitans civitatia the Fts^s to extend the boundaries of their 

"'CQpQiii habere oportet primatQa bonorem authority, p. 150, &c. 
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.i. .V-. •.-*». jt.* » •.". "siir? 1/-%. vui Han- I Timiiras irirnaJ''^ jx r^wo pali 

V, •..< .*•*''.,'•••%.'»- - ■; V* *i.: 7: T'-rTti oirca^ auie ii -ae aaie ^-nsnti. Li 

ft. 'ft. ^f^L Si.'Z.jt .i ^74 ''ijf>'- H-"*" •!.:-: •»«. '-•! :'' ai? ir^na* •>*««.< :*!auini . boll 

.S T».'i' ^«*j". .• . Ij'** z'\ A- iii'w- Zifc-?-" Ml* l.dL.a rTinaiACiJc. ii *2e jeean^ ^ 

»./».r '.'^: ■■.••-V* ^.'Ji V .•*."» -i.^- ..* V. f'.^i J- V -'"/lilt: viiC^ ▼ :a. vjai ru'iia aeckv 

•'^- hi.9^'.:-iJt '-...r-.. •/.#'..-» «»< *.:dti ij- ■*:: :■' "-iii sn^A. Lz%i :::fisui»fn.:u£ aiicafia 

i^rt* \.'f: ■% <.•.»■.". -..ir..-.-. i.T.*-,'-^ V..-: -.»»> rr'-r. :'.:Mr ir*:'.*?';: r^.-:n.t:.»»n. vis zabfiirii 

v.".* '/ •'.« f/'^r.fAil .K-c v.T.r.*.'^. ".1..4 *-: :•»■ - ;.t >:.t^^^ liiJH. :»n . inii i 2d cd.1 
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5t70. *'.< 4*. ',*i4.*^*. «:.«.-'■ 'A sjf:r.\ rj5.*r7 ". *•: '- -*>'' ^-^ •-^.i-' '^'-»? » >-»«ifa-» Itn 

»i. :. « ./'. T... tvi.' f -.-.7 ;i*:ir- -.t'lj*, -•» .-viTtiT: i--ti fi^-Liz.-s •\'X'£ : ic^iiaoed, C 

liT*/l ..'. ;r.'»-v. .T.\':^r.y ■jr.-.r. -.-.« r ^r.^r /"zn- i.-.: La: . rj /" ri^-rTLf. Pir.*w 1(J38, fii 

pf^yU*. 4. iHiTT.fA a: A ♦i*To.: T.-ir* or" C»^4- t.'Ki ati:.. Co'jOs::* ^L<:r*ic'. 163*8. 

frvrfi A-..';i E>a*'Kx'i.m v.':T.'»t-A t.^ viai *:»>»"« of -.t:!.:! :*e li*; 10 xr» iC*t. Ttis li an i 

*•/ if-*:r..r.sf I*7>npn»^ vjt -a-h -k'* yean ir* tens:: '.o i^rij-?«:r.z.'/f ii< '.ri'Ji ot :be Che 

U si,*xt r.iTi AtV.r '.rj% marrrd'/m oi* r.j OM Te*: . ird wi* 6C(?rf;ofe isseoded ei|i 

U,9:A. .r. »'.'• •.#.»; 3'iO. Evu'Mai f.'A hr*! c.kily :or :r.e .'c*-* I: l* fir '.ess Tohak 

u» 'iff*', ■<!.'*, i.v.r.": 'o hj.y.. *;.#::* r.ft tr.^.-i ::.* fcrs;*:: . €U. Pir.*. 162:$. and C 

livi/i »... ':.«• ].».:<-.*. -^ or. • .•.- •>.!: Af'.frf Ijr'.e. I»5S?, i'j!. 

h;< f»:'....'r. *t, ( 4:^tt,ii, av/ it '..v .» ;ir 31 1. r,e 4 C i.''i Hic^xUm. L:?er : f:i defeo 

w*«i rr.»'t» '»•..'»;. of !..- oa:. civ.. I-: T.f of Chr>::ir.::7. aja.r.«: :h€ a::ac< of ih 

yar :u.'i. .v 4'.'.* n'l* 'J '.v: ro:r.cil of Nic*;, j.^i^iri r:. lo«o;.:i<;r~ See the article ifttr 

w4-4»j»;j//ifj'#;'l'.or{i;:,v*:f ih#:4/Mr»:-.n r.»i •..'.»; ♦.n,- Ci'^^. aipri. p. 22-3. r.oie ^45). It u pa 

fi'.fof or. f..n»:f.'.« r;rc» tlv, co-jfi*;.'. ari'i tri»:;i to l.-jhtJ fir. and Lai . anneicd to :h« Demo 

»#«■ f.i-1'Hrt'. h.Hnt'.'i'. har.'l. 'Jr.* :.r-t »j.'4',2-'l »*r«i'..o Lvar.z . a:;d bv G>yit'. O'.eanus, wi 

of tr.i \i'#:n»: /.r«:«iJ '**-< rii.vi«: ov rji'ii ; to tho w.irKs o? ice two Phui>str€tiUf Lin 

whi' fi hOA«:Vi:r, J/M' t«rrn OfiO-inui/ H'iti Uiti 1700. foi. 

amtihtmti* v.i.rt: v\tU:(\ hv iho roi;ri»:j|, and 5. Ilnttoria EceUsiastifOy in 10 book 

no*. wiUio if HOfn*! v:riifiU:Mori ih'; jiarlof A'«- froiri iru; Inrh of Christ, lo the death of £ 

Mt.hiiiti M*.*rf>.ktiU iluAthiuM h\t\ifMT*.t\ to ci/tiu« in 324. A most valuable ireasixrt 

fi»lo/i{f lo a »K##I« raN- f»;irty, who c.(t\M not iho'i^h less full and complete, than couid I 

lfi» n\\ |rnt»fh.H with eith'.r sulc. Ahoiit the wi.-,hcd. Kuxebius wis an impartial hist 

yfiirXSO, h'- wuHoffr-rcri thfriiatriarchal diair nan. ar>d had access to the best helps f 

of Afih«K:h, wliif.h h*! nJuHid, Ijcr.niisc thft coiiijio-iincr a correct hLttorv which his aj 

anrif-iii i:ii>;*.o[fis forM thi: ri:ti<ov.il of hish- alFordid. S» e CV*. .-Iwif. .^e^/nrr. Con 

oji** from oni- v.o. lo anothr.T. Hu died about inrniatio do Eiisebii HiMoriae Eccles. coi 

lli#' yiar :i40 — Thij opinion advanced by d lions Anclonlate ft Fide diplomatica, sii 

l}r Mnnhtim, x*:s\ti'.i:\\i\\r the ArianiHtn of dc fjii« Konlibus ct Ratione. qua eis usi 

liuMfhiuM, Ih HupiKirfird at bfngth, by Socra- «;.sl ; Goltiricr., 1816, 4to.— ITiis work, wil 

tf* ainoni; ''"• HririfntM, I list. Krrb.s , 1. ii , the three following, was best edited, Gr. ar 

r 21, and by IV. Capr, in his Dwh. dc K»- Lat., by Vaiesiiu, Paris, 1659 and 1671 

iii:bii (.^acHariftn. Ananismo, adv. Juh. (Her- Arn.slcrd., 1696, and with improvements \ 

If urn; and in ln«« Kpinlola afiolo^et. ad cun- W. Rfojlinfr, Canibridi^, 1720, 3 toIs. fc 

dcni ; luiih an- arinfxrd lo his Hinloria lite- — inrludin(; the other Gr. Ecclesiastical hii 

rar. Sftripior KrcIcHiant. — Ofihn nnmcrous torians ; namely, Socrates, Suzmnen, Tk 

worki* of Kutehma^ the following have been odoret^ Evagnut, Theodonu Lector , an 

pn'Msrvrd. Plulottorgiui. Those of Euscb., Social 
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I Aikananusj bishop of Alexand ria, famous, among other writings 
w his very strenuous opixwition to the Arians.(14) Basils sur- 

Evaff., with the three following his own church, concerning the Nicene creed; 

nnslated into English, Cunbr., extant, Gr. and Lat., in Soermles, Hist. £c- 

fol. cles., 1. i., c. 8. Theodorety Hist. Eccles., 1. 

lyriAut Palaestinae Liber : usu- i., c. 12, et inter Opera Athanasii, lom. i., p. 

to the eighth Book of his Hist. 238, ed. Paris. 

liTet account of the suifercrs in Euaebivt wrote many other works which 

in Egypt, during the persecu- have not reached us : namely, do Pracparik 

i^n, or A.D. 303-313. tione Ecclesiastica libri aliquot ; dc Demon- 

. ConMtantini Magni, libri iv. ; stratione Ecclcsiast. — contra Porphyrium, 

rather than a biography. libri xxr. ; de Evangeliorum dissonantia ; 

k Laudilnu Constantini ; de- nepl Beo<paveiac, libri v. ; Comment, in i. 

e emperor's Yiccnnalia, A.D. Epist. ad Corinth. — 7rep2 tottikuv bvofsunov, 

liber primus, (ihc first part of No. 11) ;— de 

Vareellunu Hbri ii. ; composed viu Pamphili, libri iii. ; Confutationis et 

he council of Constantinople, Apologia, libri ii., (probably, a defence of 

y which Marcellus was con- himself against the charge of Arianism) ; 

Sabellian : annexed, Gr. and Antiqoorum Martyriorum Collcctio, (said to 

Paris edition of the I^raep. be in eleven Books) ; Acta Martyrii Sti. Lii- 

ciani; Descriptio Basilicn Hicrosolym. — De 

dutoMtiea Thedogia, libri iii. Festo Paschale Liber ; Epistola ad Constan- 

in confutation of Marcellus' tiam do imagine Christi ; Epistola ad Alex- 

1 is printed with the former, andrum Ep. Alex, de Ario ; Epistola ad Eu- 

subiomed to the Praep. Evang. phrationem, (extracts from these 3 Epistles 

is nehraieia ; a kind of Bib- are found in the Acta Concilii Niceni ii. 

r of Palestine : edited with the Acitone 6ta). — Tr.] 

ion of Jerome, by BonfreriuSf (13) Eusehius^ Hist. Eccles., lib. ix., c. 

6. — iFeter succeeded Thomas in the chair 

Ho in Cantiea Cantieorum ; of Alexandria, in the year 300 ; was impria- 

(■», Leyden, 1617, 4to. oned in the year 303, and whether released 

^rophetarunit ascribed to Eu- or not, before his martyrdom in 311, is un- 

Lat., Paris, 1580, fol., with certain. He is represented as a veiy learn- 

of Proctfpius in Isaiam. ed, pious, and active bishop. Of his wri- 

s sscrorum Evangrliorum : tBi' tings, nothing remains but some rules re- 

wbat portions of the Gospel specting penance, and other points of eccle- 

larrated by one, by two, by siastical discipline, to be found in the col- 

four Evangelists. Fhe Latin lections of the ancient canons and decrees 

Jerome WM published in the of councils. — Tr.^ 

phia, in the Works of Jerome, (14) The accounts given of Athanastus 

D. Patrum. by the oriental writers, * are collected by 

me pro Origene liber primus ; Euaeb. Renaudot^ in liis Historia Patriarch. 

» Books are wholly lost) ; the Alcxandrinorum, p. 83. All the works of 

ion of this, by RuJinuSf is pub- Athanasius were splendidly published in 

the works of Jerome. three volumes folio, by the Benedictine 

n/om in Psalmos cl. (but all monk, Bernh, de Moni/aucon.—[ sitkanasius 

9 is lost), published, Gr. and was bom at Alexandria about the year 298. 

faucon. Collect. Nov. Gr. Pa- He had a good education, and early dis- 

Paris, 1706, fol. played great strength of mind, and uncom- 

ntarii in Isaiam ; ed., Gr. and mon sagacity as a disputant and a man of bu- 

foMcon, ubi supra, torn. ii. siness. He was ordained a deacon in 319, 

n Latin Essays or Discourses and became the confidant and chief coun- 

lianism, &c., were published sellor of his bishop Alexander^ whom he ac- 

^s, 1643, 8vo, under the du- companied to the council of Nice in 325. 

Eusebii Caesariensis Opuscu- In that council he was verv active, and ac- 
quired great reputation. In the year 326, 

•um jnropheticarum de Christo, Alexander died ; and from his recommenda- 

lection and explanation of the tion, Athanasius succeeded to the see of 

ies concerning Christ), is said Alexandria, when only 27 or 28 years old. 

in the BiWiotheca Vienncnsis. For half a century, he was the head of the 

I ad Caesarienscs ; a letter to orthodox party in the Arian contiorenj. 
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ikiithmI thn r#V/*///,hi»*linporCiisrin\'i fin Cfif»i»;iil()«-i;i], whu was iiitVrior 

orilli>» I't'llllirv ill liiici'V nftrrnius, skill ill tl»;»;il<'. uiul i:itH|iKli»'i'.^ir)) 

Tiiiss r(-ri<l(':-<'il ;..in I'MrfiiicIx odious to thi* \'iift.fi.v inutlc soii»* .iUcnins to /i-moi 

Ari.ms. jiiai iri\<.»l%iil Isiin III cotilrovirsy HiiJ bul wiliiinit *-i.h.(:«*>m. Uv cl.t.ii AT 

Miil'rririL"i nci-.rlv all h:s lili- FjIm .m-usa- a<><iial»<im 75. ;Mvin>! l>t*Ln n li:sho|>4( 

tiO!i- 'Ai-ro rai^iil ai;.iinst Itiiit : u:iii :i (-duii- lie ^v.l^ tri.lv a i^rratuian, a t:<>c»tlbi^hi 

ri! \va«J Jii'Kl at ( '.i-san-.i A.l>- »u\\. lu-loir ;; iiio<i chli , |n i>r\<'rinij. hkJ ^iu'ccn* 

wiih'h lu' v\.i> ^uiiiiiioiucl. bi.t woiiiil liitt ap- iciih r ol the orti.udox Iditli. in rr«| 

|M-ar. Till- iii'\t vi-.ir, liv pi r< iiifitiTV 1*0111- tin- Triiiifv. His \«orkN an"' chn My • 

iiia!;il o! t'lf i!iii'(i-or ('ritt,ifi{iiti:i'\ hv ap- vir.-i.il, aiul iii rtl.it:i»v. ty \:u\ one ili 

|uMn'd !m Inrr an- ni.mcil ol Tvm-. ar;d an- 'I'lii y ri.»!iM>f of h-rm ;ou> l^.•Ul■•l^ v„\d 

M\«!n-d til tlu'ciuiivi ^ id' niiirdiT. ur.riutstny, tom-iiu-r \vit.:i t-ou-.o l»iul txj.ii«.i':on» 

in*i'n»:na:iry. t-nrtiuiMiin-L'" sid:;ioii. nppri >- ^iTij-ttin >, ni.d a 1.:{V oi Sf. An-'/n-jty 

Mv«' i\ai"i,«/!is ot niomy. and niisnsi- «it four nnition.-, or Di.-vfM-.rM-", a:;;'!i 

fli'irrh j»rop»rtv. Tmou:;;! his di-ti-ncM.' wjin Ars.ins. ai.d :n> lJi»jro!»'*(iiiM:i.hi liir j 

I'ooil, 111- iM»;ild no» 'jiuani jn-tnM*; an«l i»« wn;»:n an- ni- iar^fc•^! work-, wire- Ira 

tin'ic :••]••• fu'd n» (.'on:«*.innnojili', iiiiplorinn[ in?o Kuiflish l>y .Vrt«i. /''i^/.tT, ami pri: 

till' I »rot«r •.!(>:•. oM 1 10 I'm:. tritr Hi ri*.i rouri- Oxford. 1713. 2 vols. 8\o II:s s\orl 

cd \%.jH a-M ni'di'd ni ll^Jii, .mil a i.iw cniirL'i* and I#::t.. two %ol".in!'> in IJ ]«.ir->. wt- 

falMly pro't-rnd iiu.ini-f inin, n.unrlv. thrit in- put>li^!;<d l»v Mfn'Juwvu, Pans, Hiy" 

pn-vi-nti'd till- siijptm nis oJ corn Ironi AIi-\- P.uli.a, 177/, Iwl. J{ii! a \:Tf.\\ nnin 

andn/i to <.'on>tiiii!.iii)|ilr. Il«. was uirn^tlv Irttrr-. ir;ii t.<. iwinnun's. ai.d !:urr<itiv 

con<ii»iiini d, anj. l«:.»ii.-l;»d to Tn.VfS ill 13cl- [HOiliiiM ;on of Ms!i^i-.|uri.! .!J<>, arr 

4jnan. Arms d«;d tsi.it ytar, and Cvn^tfin- a.-rn!>i d to lijui. anil printed \\r:i hjjs 

//«*: thi.' (ffiat tin* yojir tolli»vvini;. In lin' .AniotsL' tlirs-i-. I'lvoiid all .piotron, 

vrar IW**, tiu* stM.<« ot (''«»n*>t:o.itin»: allo-.vi -1 crctd, i/minm^it r't'f, hiS^cl;. calj. 

Afhatniytus lo n'tnrn to Alexandria llr Ath'UuUianl'if'l J^ro ( 'rfiv. Hrs'.oi 

ininu-di.itt Iv l»r:r:!n •«» di^'jil-iro Ar:.ni!«. and U-rar, i., p. ISO. Outint^ dt Srrip'i 

to n r.dl thi- •■ls«.ri*lji*> to rlu- laitli. Dk- rli'^., t^ni i.p IM- Fahi-nts, Bi 

tnr!».i:iiM-vcn>ni»d . .-l/Z/./.-.-irv/F/.v w.is ai»aHi ao- (.ir., vol. v . p. CD/. J//'" '/':.• »#.'<./f. Pf; 

cu-^'d ; .i:,d Mr niiilr a:i:i!ii-;:'i.i!s to t;;i I'j*. (>|i;» Atluina.-.; ; .i^id Si'.r:n:/:'i, Kj 

of Koin.- fi.r u!il lt:":Pj. t',i joi.i,i-:l o! l" •.'«•'•. vol \:i.. p i':?-'J.')C AI-o f?. 

\n'ioc''i dii-.m!. i!..ii no !'.-l,o|. wm 1...! Di-. !i'M- ;n;d VcW o: w.f Mo-.n. Drnja 

N'l II dijiOM-.J t»v :'. iMjr.< !. o.i:::t i-m r ;.• \m . vt-l. n, p. C'iS-*:;."i, r.ii. w'u., y 

n-tnrn ti. his .«.ri. : ;i':i| i;i. ::,:v .-ro md, '.n i\.- . rii. .\xiv.. p. -luti. tS:i-., td. IS2» 

}!ri' of •Mi-x.tnd:- 1 v.'u- I'n-I.jriii vnr.H'!. a::.! \«»i.- S\ii — '/'/ J 

O'H- ^»'»'t'.-.>»/ of r.i.«;'..diii .1 .ipiio:ntrd lo ir. {\')i jj.^ wurks an- ]''!M:<i,«.I h 

CJn i:'»rv '«^«'k l.»r<M'»!i- p.w-i-'.:i.-i ol :i.:i.d r.r»:ni..i-t r r iinu.k. Jii-i.:n f.•"»^»••-, 

.•l/'i..'-.../s»'/.v fli-d to I{o:n.' lor j-Mti I'i. •: ( ri-.M-Pi.tO}. :< >ol>. 1..". [!i::^ii \\,v 

A iTovini" il <oi:r..".I \w\x\ 1 1.. .■■«•, ai. ;•!,"'(! a; *'• ;.,:( i ,- (.■.■••!..:(i.ir|.i, id-i-;! A 1) 

nn on .il'. ':k- I'l'.rii s oi wt* ,!i';r:».-- .u d d.Mi .■ii',:ii>'.op of •.:;.!; t'lnr.r, 

x\K<x a::d I'-.n-r \i.irs .sf:»r. A !» :*ill, •! .IJl*. »m ' .'lO JIi< r;i>i !n.-:rur*-iii ir 

nsi:«"ii 1:.! ji-r cor.t '•.'. n Id a' S.!rd:r.\ i:d •••i «mi»i \v.«- l:i.nr \.'- i:M.'dn."t:iii' I/.-.' 

s;iiiu' Ir; \\\'\ : t'« r .iii i xi'i of 7 or ** h^ .: -r .i';d .-.'iiniir of ^i' : f-,/ 77/ f'». 

vrav-., .1 '.'.•?*.•...%•.■.%• \v;.s j.-.ini'tid hv J^.- . -..s |I<. !.:i!i. j. '.viio i; nan.* \v.i'» 

An.in ini, ' "o- {'..us.'aurms. fr. ri!i:rn \o \ ■. uiv. ,.•..^] j, ,., j,, .1,. J:;., r.il »irr< '1' 

sri'. IJ.ir I!! :C.O. o!. r!ii- i!i-.::!i of <\.ns- //.-. he wmi! t'» C ;is: oinnoj.Ii- or ro ( '.p.<a 

h»- \vaK.-..f.,::, .i,iMiM-:i .ri.l |:.'r.( .-'N.d (\.,,. |\,:. .tn.i'. ..•..» ^r jdnd 1 isi:. r L..'.ii'".i 

.v'/jy. .'//;.% • '.'.J il! 1: to !■, roi.di MM-d i-, ., j,-.|u.,.| .. 1 ,1 d r n-'i*;. i..n \.\t f.t 

roniM ■! .r A:!., m nnt. ;,.,d a' sht- n.i.i.-l d.. .1 n \r'.. ;,<, iv.d.i IL..-, ■•> .rnd 7 

of M'l.-n in IJ.V). Ath'inijy.us c.-i ro.iji d /•• .n-'.v, l..i\::.;» r;. •*..,..•..• N,/. .jr.iU/i,.-: 

li:in^-]'' a: \|( \.irdi:.i t-vi^ \.::v, :,".,[ •-..•. r..--..^'. •.., j... Ti .'.ow-:-: :di n.x i" l..iii:i«; 

nliiii! ..M'.i>i.j i!,.- |:.n:»:'. o! i:j\p'. fll il.M- o,.-,.r.-. . r^„U\ i.-iorv. .im: {.'uIo- 

dr.i!li lit (V/.ArV './/'/ N in :«;i II. lis-.:, n.tin- Ii. •'„ m .sr M.'i.'. \n r. t-.r-M d I > (\i;.p.i« 

niiiiJ. 1,1- urosi- nios: of i,i< ».» >: .A(,r'K^ 1 ):i f.,i;.-j,t u.,-*.. ,0 .1 ,;.o.,| .,,,„.. vd'ihi 

till' .i.'iM-v,:oii of ./-'i./.'i, i:: 'Ml. In- ii{:irrii(5 t -..I ♦..» |:! \-. ..-,. 1., ., i,i.,::.!ni, r.- .;•, p, 

to |.> i|... K lJi:t i!n- . ..vf y, r. fir pi«:.:M- From i.i:-. i-.i-.i- 'i- li .-..■.•.. -. -iiost ri-j 

|.M-,i'.ir t'u- Ariaiis. :i.(li:r(d Ju.'-.fi to '-y,nr-\i rf!ir. ..-.d ., v. rv /. sio-.^ nto-ik lit:':"- 

h'Mi airain H::! Jul,ny, d m1'!.« -.am.- \«.;r. i-d m'Vi i.sl iii.ii.;i»'(ri. «. 'Jm! c..!n:.o-i. j'. 

:rid Athaioiw.is niurr.-id niinu di.-ti ly lo |.i. :,-..d im-.I.iJ'o i< f.i. :.iw'!k<. |i, -JiUj hi 

•'lo. In the )iar :«J7, ihi-. Auan cni}»tior culled to (';.-> aiv.i. and ouUuncd a pn-sh 
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ihop of Jerusalem, has left us some catechetical discourses, which he 
1 at Jerusalem ; but many suspect him of intimacy with the Semi- 
L6) JTo^ for his eloquence sumamed Chrysostomy a man of ge- 
o presided over the church of Antioch and that of Constantinople, 
left us various specimens of his erudition, among which his pub- 
which he delivered with vast applause, stand conspicuous.(17) 



fMT, iUIing out with his bishop, 836, ind presbrter, perhaps 8 yean after. 

he letiied to his monastexy* but On the death of Maximu$ the bishop, Cyr* 

nniled by the bishop. He was il was raised to the episcopal chair. But 

f popular and efficient preacher, the Ahan controversy, uid nis contest with 

idi <M aithbishop EiuebnUj in the Aeacius of Cesarea respecting the priod- 

BtttU was raised to the archiepis- ty of their episcopal sees, caused him to 

e. He still dressed and lived like be twice deposed, (A.D. 867 or 868, and 

isl was a most active and effi- 360), and to be expelled from his see by 

p. He reformed the morals of the the emperor Valeng in 367. But he re- 

taMiihed risid discipline in the turned after short intervals to his charge $ 

pramoted oitnodozy and harmony and from 378, sat peaceably in his chair, till 

liqg age, establislied almshouses his death A.D. 386. — He appears to have 

k and in^gent ; and died triumph- been truly orthodox, though not dispMed to 

m irst of ^uary, 379. Eulogies go to extremes. {Tkeodoret, Hist. Eccles., 

M composed hf Gregory mx., i. ii., c. 36, and 1. v., c. 9.) Of his works, 

lilfwen, (who was his brother), we have 23 Lectures to Catechumens ; the 

aymt, and Amphylockhis. He first 18, on the creed of his church, (which 

beDes lettres scholar, an elegant was very nearly the same with what we call 

1 a good reasoner. Hb works the Apostles' Greed), and the other 6, to 

I an numerous, consisting of near the newly baptized, on the ordinances, bap- 

liseourses, sermons, and homilies, tism, chrism (or confirmation), and the 

s, various ascetic tracts, contro- Lord's Supper. These lectures, though 

Ma, a liturgy, dtc. One of his written when Cyril was a young man, and 

I is, his treatise on the person only a presbvter, about the year 848 or 349, 

of the Holy Spirit. He is un- are an invaluable treasure to us ; as they 

■ performances, snd comes much are the most complete system of theology, 
knuottom as an orator. Tet his and most circumstantial account of the ritea 
I, his flexibility of style, and his of the church, which have reached us finom 
K^gcot reiasonin^, notwithstanding so early an age. Thev are plain, didactic 
r austerity of his monastic char- treatises, well adapted to tne object for 
la him to that high rank among which they were wntten. See Tzackimerf 
; dergy, which has ever been as- de Claris Vet. Eccl. Oratoribus, Commentft- 
. See Godf. Hermant, Vie de S. tio vii.. Lips., 1831, 4to. Besides these leo- 
hmd, Archevdque de Cesarde en tures, a letter of his to the emperor dm- 
, el celle de S. Grogoire de Na- stanthu, giving account of a marvellous ap- 
ehev. de Constantinople, Pari«t poarance of a luminous cross in the heav- 
la. 4to. FabriciuM, Biblioth. Gr., ens, A.D. 361 ; and a discourse he deliver- 

60,dbc. Jui. Gami^. Vita Sti. ed at Tyre; are preserved. See Com, 

fixed to the 3d vol. of his 0pp. Histor. I^tterar. Touttet^ preface to Cyr- 

ris, 1730 ; and Schroeckh, Kir- iPs Works ; and Sekroeekk, Kirchengeach., 

xiiL.p. l-ai4. Jlfi/n«r'» Church vol. xii., p. 343-444.— TV.] 

nt iv., ch. 23. For his charac- (17) For the best edition of the entire 

ulgii orstor, see Bemh. Eschen- works of this most elegant and gifted man« 

^ der Rcligionsvortrag, p. 150 in 11 [13] large folio volumes, we are in- 

, 1786, 8vo, and J. W. Schmidt^ debtcd to the mduntry of Bemh. de Mont" 

ram popularcn Kanzelvortrag, pt. faucon, [Paris, 1718-38. — John Ckrywsiom. 

N), ed. 3, Jena, 1800, 8vo.— TV.] was the son of a respectable military gentlo- 

■ later editions of his works, are, man of Antioch in Syria, named SeeunduM, 
, by Tko. Milles, [Oxford, 1703, He was bom in the year 364, and lost his 
I tnnce, by the Benedictine Au- father in his childhood. Early displaying 
tee, [Paris, 1720, fol. — Cyril is marks of uncommon genius, his mother iin- 
o have been bom at Jerusalem thusa, a pious and excellent woman, pro- 
year 316. He was made dea- cured for him the best instrocters in all 
church of Jerusalem about A.D. branches of learning. After spending three 

.— Hh 
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Crtgory of Nyssa, obtained much renown among the theologians and dis* 

putants of that age ; and their works show, that they were not unworthy to 
be held in estimation.(19) But after ages would have prized them higher, 

■K^wd, WB8 intimate with St. Antony; Paris, 1609, 1630, and Cologne (Lips.), 
ndratmninff to Palestine in his 20th year, 1690, 2 vols. fol. His works, as here pub- 
ikoat 880, became a disciple of HUariony lished, consist of about 60 Orations, or Ser- 
imfalished a monasteiy near his native vil- mens ; near 260 Epistles ; and about 140 
b|e^ called AndentAdt where he lived more poems. Besides these, Muratori has pub- 
in thirty years. He read much, and was lished 228 Epigrams and short poems of hk ; 
aduwd a presbyter over his monasteiy. In in his Anecdota Gr., p. 1-1 17, PetaT., 1709, 
Ihs year 867, bie was made archbishop of 4to. Some of the orations are violent at- 
GlMfCmfta (formerly Salami*) in Cyprus, tacks upon Arians and others ; many others 
te still lived by monastic rules. — He en- are eulogies on his friends and on monks ; 
pfid in all the controversies of the times, and a few are discourses on practical sub- 
Mi an active and popular bishop, for 36 jects. Of the poems, one of the longest is 
fMB, and regarded as a sreat saint, and an account of his own life. Most of them 
mA» of miracles. In 376, he was at An- were written after he retired from public 
hA, on the ApoUinarian heresy ; and in life, and are of a religious character, but of 
Hl% at Rome, on the Meletian controversy, no great merit as specimens of genius. As 
Hi hid a long and fierce contest with John an orator Chegory Naz. is considered supe- 
hUbop of Jerusalem, respecting Origenism, hot to Basil, for strength and grandeur. Ho 
iMeh he ri^aided with strong abhorrence, also possessed a fertile imagination. But he 
!■ friend TheophUuSf bishop of Alexandria, has little method, and he abounds in false 
■ny expelled some monks from Egypt, on ornament. — He was bom about the year 325. 
k cnuge of OrigeniMniy in the year 401, His father, who was also named Oregory^ 
^fifktanuM held a provincial council of Cy- was bishop of Nazianzum inCappadocia for 
IH^ against that error ; and as the expelled about 45 years, from A.D. 329 to 374. His 
nnks fled to Constantinople, Epiphaniut mother Nonna, like the mother of Samuel, 
iowed them in 402, intending to coerce devoted her son to the Lord before he was 
inuimtom into a condemnation of those bom. His education was begun at Ceaarea 
ouu and of Origenism. But his enter- in Cappadocia, continued at (Jesarea in Pid- 
im wholly failed, and he died on his way estine and at Alexandria, and completed at 
OS, A.D. 403, aged above 90 years. He Athens, at the age of 30, A.D. 355. He 
eiiiie an author when tumed of 00. His was at Athens about five years ; and there 
it woik, Anehorahu, {The Ancfior), "waa commenced that intimacy with Basil the 
ilten A.D. 374 ; to teach the world gen- Great, which lasted through life. On lus 
16 Christianity, in opposition to the prevail- return to Nazianzum, in356, he was baptized, 
I wad e^>ecially the Arian heresies. Soon and betook himself to a retired and studious 
sr he composed his great work contra oe- life, for which he always manifested a stronff 
\gmtA Hatreses, in 3 Books, divided into predilection. In 361, his father compeliea 
ptvts or tomL He also made an Epitome nim to receive ordination as a . presbyter ; 
this work ; and wrote a treatise on (scrip- and the next year he preached his first ser- 
») Weights and Measures ; a Letter to mon. On the death of Julian, who had been 
fta bishop of Jerusalem ; another to Je- his fellow-student at Athens, he coinposed 
■s ; and some other works of little value, two invectives against him. His meiMl, 
ii said, he understood five languaffes, Ho- archbishop Basil, in the year 372, offered 
iw, Syriac, Egyptian, Greek, and Latin, him the bishopric of Sasima, which he re- 
s learning was great, his judgment rash, fused with indi^poation, on account of his 
d his creduUty and mistakes very abun- aversion to pubhc life. Yet he afterwards 
Dt — See Cose, Histor. Litterar., p. 231- consented to be ordained as assistant to his 
4 ; snd Sckroeckhj Kiichengesch., vol. x., aged father, on condition of not bemg obliged 
1.100. — Tr.] to succeed him. Soon after the death of nis 
(19) Tolerable editions of the writings of father, in 374, he retired to Seleucia, and 
th these men, were published in Fnmce, spent three years in obscurity. In 379, bo- 
ring the 17th century ; but better editions ing pressed beyond the power of resistance, 
s anticipated firom the Benedictines. [Af- he went to ConsUntmople to preach to the 
: long oelay, the first vol. of the expected remnant of the orthodox there. His success 
medictine edition of Gregory Nazianzen's in converting Arians was here very great : 
Mks appeared at Paris in 1778, edited by and he was so popular, that the general coun- 
kmencei, large fol. Of the old editions, cil of Constantinople, and the emperor The- 
I best is that of Billius, Gr. and Lat., odosius, coustraiuud him to accept the jiath- 
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i)bfafKt of TarauB ;(22) Hanui of Corduba ;(2d) EwtaihiuM of AntL 
^ ;(24) Didymus of Alexandria ;(25) AmpMlochius of Iconium ;(26) PdU 

• 

^ 10. Books, wbich ire lost. See Jerome^ together with his Ubri yiii. conira AnofnoB^ 
^ Scriptor. lUostr., c. 77. Eusehiiu, Hist, rendered him extremely obnoxious to the 
^ccles., L TL, c. 3S. Cave, Historia Litte- abettors of Arianism, who procured his con- 
^.— TV.] demnation in one of their councils, about 
(IS) iDiodontt, or Tkeodarus, bishop of the year 330. EusUUkhu appealed in rain 
TtnuM, was bead of a monastic school and to the emperor, Corutantine the Great : he 
t presbyter at Antioch, where he had CAry- was banished to Trajanopolis in Thrace, 
9mU>m for a pupil. He became bishop of where he died about the year 360. His 
Tkrsus in 378, sat in the general council at only entire works now extant, are his treatise 
Constantinople 381, and was succeeded at on the Witch of Endor, in opposition to Ori' 
Tarsm by PkaUrnu A.D. 394. He was a gen, and a short address to the emperor, de- 
leazncd man, and a voluminous, though not livered at the council of Nice. These, to- 
•n elegant, writer. His works were chief- gether with a treatise on the Hexaemeron, 
ly ecientific and controyersial, in opposition which is ascribed to him, were published by 
to enotists and unbelievers, and explanato- Leo. Allattus, Lyons, 1689, 4to. What re- 
ly of the Scriptures, which he construed lit- mains of his viii. Books asainst the Arians, 
•nlly. None of his works remain entire ; was published by Fabrieiua, Biblioth. Or., 
but abetracts and numerous extracts are vol. viii., p. 170, dtc. He was highly es- 
pneerved by Photius and others. See Std- teemed by the orthodox of his times. See 
ileey voce AiSdupo^, Socrates, H. E., vi., Jerome, de Scriptor. Illustr., c. 85. CAry- 
S. SozcmeHf H. £., viii., t. Theodo- sostom, Laudatio Eustathii, 0pp. Chiysost., 
ni, H. E., iv., 25. Jerome, de Scnptor. tom. ii, p. 603. ii^AanoWu^, Epist. ad Sol* 
ninitr., c. 119. Cave, Histor. Littcrar. itarios. Cave, Histor. Littcrar. Du Piny 



itu, Biblioth. Gr., vol. viii., p. 358, Biblioth. den Auteurs Ecclcs., vol. iii. 

^cc TiUemont, M^oires— iL THist. Ec- Fabricius, ubi supra, p. 166, 6lc., and 

clee., tome viii., p. 568, &c., 803, &c. Schroeckh, Kirchcngesch., vol. v., p. 275, 

Sekneekh, Kirchengesch., vol. x., p. 247- &c.— Tr.] 

t61. — TV.] (25) [Didvmus, a learned monk of Alex- 

(28) {Hoihu, bishop of Corduba in Spain, andria, and ncad of the catechetic school 
was bom about the middle of the preceding there, was the preceptor of Jerome and Ru' 
century, became a bi^op before tne end of finus. He lost his eyesight when young, 
it, and tat in the council of lUiberis, A.D. yet became very conspicuous as a scholar and 
806. He was chief counsellor, in ecclesias- a theologian. He was bom before the year 
tical affidrs, to Contten/tfi« the Great ; who 311, and was alive A.D. 392, then more 
•ummoned him to the council of Aries in than 83 years old. Of his numerous works, 
314, and sent bim to Egypt, to settle the only three have reached us ; namely, de 
leUgioas disputes of that country in 324. Spiritu Sancto Liber, preserved in a Latin 
He stood at the head of the council of Nice translation of Jerome, (inter 0pp. Hieronymi, 
in 825 ; and presided in that of Sardica in tom. iv., pt. i., p. 493, <&c.), Scholia on the 
847. By the Arian Council of Sirmium canonical Epistles, also in a Latin translation. 
866, he was banidied, when near a hundred Both these are given in the Biblioth. Patr., 
years old ; and unable to resist, he now tom. v., p. 320, 338. Liber advcrsus Man- 
signed an artfuUy-drawn Arian creed ; and ichaeos ; Gr. and J>at., in Combefis, Aucti- 
died A.D. 361, having lived more than 100 rium noviss. Biblioth. Patr., pt. ii., p. 21, 
Tcan, and been a bishop during about 70. 6lc. Besides these, he wrote commentaries 
NoChing written by him remains, except an on the greater part of the Bible ; and, de 
spistle to the emperor Confton/Ytt«, preserved Trinitate lib. iii.; contra Arianos libri ii. ; 
by AtkanatiuM, m his Historia Arianor. ad and a comment on the four Books of Origen 
Nonachoe. Seo Cave, Histor. Litterar. de Principiis, in defence of Origen's senti- 
TiiiemunU, M^moires — k THist. Eccles., ments. See Jerome, de Scriptor. lUuatr., 
tome vii., p. 300-321, and Fabricius, Bib- c. 109 ; and Cave, Historia Litieraria.— -TV.] 
lioth. Gr., vol. viii., p. 399.— TV.] (26) [Amphilochius, after being a civil 

(24) [£iuta^Anu,anativeofSideinPam- magistrate, and living a while with Basil 

tbylta, was bishop of Beaea (now Aleppo) and Gregory Naz. in their monastery, was 

m Syria, and promoted to the patriarchate made bishop of Iconium in Lycaoiiia, about 

of Antioch by the council of Nice, A.D. the year 370 or 375. He sat in the second 

925. He had previously distinguished him- gen. council at Oonstantinople, A.D. 381 ; 

•elf as an opposer of Arianism ; and in that and in the same year, was appointed by the 

ill, he acted a conspicuous part. This, emperor Theodosius^ inspector of the clexgy 
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iSf senior ;(29) and a few othcr8,(80) are most frequently men- 
tioned on account of their learning and their achievements. 

(89) lApoUinaris, or ApoUtnarhUf senior, more than 100 years. To him is attributed 
•ras bom at Alexandria, taut^t grammar at the Enitome of the LiTes of the Prophets, 
Berytutf and at Laodieea in Syria, where he Apostles, and the 70 Disciples of Christ ; ex- 
became a presbyter. He associated with tant in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. iii., p. 4S1. 
EvifhaniuM the sophist, a pagan, and attend- See Cave, Historia Litterar. 
Bd his lectures ; for which, both he and his Alexander , bishop of Alexandria, AD. 
son, the youiu[cr ApoUmari$, were excom- 312-325, famous as beginning the controTer- 
amnicated. But repenting, they were re- sy with Arius^ who was his prcsb^rter. Of 
stored. In the year 362, when the emperor more than 70 epistles, written by hmi on the 
Jidian prohibited the Christians from read- Arian controver^, only two are extant ; nre- 
faie the classic poets and orators, ApoUinaru served, one by Theodoret, Hist. Eccles., 1. L, 
Koa his son undertook to compose some sa- c. 4, and the other by Socrates, Hist Eccles.,. 
ered classics, to take the place of the pagan. 1. i., c. 6. 

The father took up the Old Testament, and Constantine the Great, emperor A.D. 306 

tnnsferred the Pentateuch into heroic verse, -337. He wrote many epistles and some 

in imitation of Homer ; and also, according orations, which his socretanes translated into 

lo Sozomen, be formed the rest of the Old Greek. Of these, 24 epistles and two ora- 

T. history into Comedies, Tragedies, Lyrics, tions are preserved, by Jausebitu and others, 

Ac, in imitation of Menander, Euripides, and among the Acts of councils. Many of 

and Pindar. The son laboured on the New his edicts are also preserved in the Codex 

Test, and transferred the Gospels and the Theodosianus. 

caiMmical Epistles into Dialogues, in imita- Eusebius, bishop of Nieomedia, and afler- 

tion of those of PUUo. Nearly all, if not wards court bishop of Ccm«tonitm>p/«, and the 

the whole, of these sacred claasics, are lost, stanch patron ofArius. He was condemned 

Tel there is extant a poetic Gr. version of in the council of Nice, and banished by the 

the Psalms, bearing the name of ApoUinaris. emperor ; retracted and was restored ; be- 

Tbe T^gedy of Christ suffering, published came the great supporter of Arianism ; ami 

among the works of Gregory Naz., is also died A.D. 342. A single epistle of his, has 

by some ascribed to the eldet Apollinaris. — been preserved by TfiMdoret, Hist. Ecdes^ 

Ine younger ApoUinaris, wrote likewise, I. i., c. 6. 

adversus Porphyrium Libri 30 ; de Veritate, James, bishop of Nisilns in Syria ; a con- 

•dv. Julianum et philosophos ; contra Euno- fessor in the Diocletian persecution, an as- 

inii apologiam Laber ; Commentarii breves sessor in the Nicene council, and died in the 

in Isaiam ; Hymni et Cantica sacra ; de In- reign of Constantius. He probably wrote 

cunatione Libellus ; de Fide Libellus ; and wholly in Syriac ; but his works were first 

isveral Epistles, of which two pertiaps are publi^ed, Armenian and Latin, by N. Anr 

Kxtant. Of all the rest of his works, only tonelli, Rome, 1756, fol., containing 19 es- 

lagments remain. — ^The younger ApoUina- says and discourses, chiefly on moral and 

is believed, that the divine nature in Christ practical subjects. 

lid the office of a rational human soul ; so St. il7t/o?iiu*, a renowned E|?yptian monk, 

hat God Uie Word, with a sensitive soul who flourished about A.D. 330. His life, 

iwxh) and a body, constituted the person written by Athanasius, i» still extant ; like- 

if the Saviour. For this, he was accounted wise, his monastic ru2es, his remarks on ca- 

. heretic, and condemned by public councils, ses of conscience, and about 20 Discourses. 

ie died between A.D. 380 and 392.— Both These opuscula were published, in a Latin 

veie learned and excellent men, and strenu- translation from Arabic, Rome, 1646, 8vo. 

mm opposers of the Arian creed. Jerome, Astervus of Cappadocia, a fickle and am- 

ie Viris lUustr., c 104. Socrates, Hist. bitiouF man, in the period next following the 

Eccl., ii., 46, and iii., 16. Sozomen, H. E., Nic«ne council, and a zealous Arian. Ho 

r., 18,andvi., 25. PAi7o*f or^., H. E., viii., was never admitted to the clerical office, 

11-15. Fahricius, Biblioth. Gr., vol. vii., possessed some talent, and wrote commento 

p. 659, Ac., viii., p. 332. TilUmont, M6- on the Scrii»tures, and tnicU m favour of 

moires— & THist. Eccles., vol. vii. Cere, Arianism; of which, only fragments remain. 

Histor. Litteraria.— Tf.] Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra m Galatia. 

(30) [Less distinguished than the forego- He held a council at Ancyra m 316, and 

ing, were, in the eastern or Greek church, was conspicuous in the orthodox ranks at the 

the imendo-Dorotheus, a faWed bishop of council of Nice. Afterwards his zeal against 

Tyre, who was a confessor in the Diocletian Arianism, carried him into Sabelhanism. He 

persecution, and a martyr under Julian, aged was condemned and deposed in 335, acquit- 
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§ 10. Among the Latin writers, the following are most worthy of no- 
tice. Hilary^ bishop of Poictiers, famous for his twelve Books or tie 

ted in 847, but itiU regarded with raspicion. BomU, biidiop of Ameyra, from 336 to 3S0, 

He died A.D. 870. Manr wrote againit was a Semianan, higbly eateeoaed by Cm* 

him ; and he wrote much, but nothing bat stanHua, and werj active againrt the ortbo- 

what time has consumed. doz. Contention between him tud Actr 

Theodonu, biabop of Heradea in Thrace ciust preceded hia deposition and btninhmfnt 

A.D. 334--344, a Semiarian, and a xealoua to lUjricmn in the year 360. He fmU 

oppoaer of Aiiimnuhus. He died about the much, and in particular, against Mtni&u 

year 358. His commentaries on various his predecessor ; but none of his woiks an 

parts of the Bible, are highly commended by extant. 

Jerome and others, for their style and erudi- Ltontiua, the Arian bishop of ishodi, 

tion. All an lost, except his commentary A.D. 348-368, a craiiy and deceptiTe mo, 

on the Paalms, which is prefixed to the Ca- who was active in the contentions of In 

tens Vetenim Patrum in Paalmos, ed. An- times. Of his writings, only a fragment d 

twerp, 1648, 8 toIs. fol. one discourse remains. 

Aeaeius, bishop of Casarea in Palestine Maretu, an Egyptian bishop, and t iM 

A J). 840-366, snccessor to Eustlnus, whose of Athananu*, banished in 356 by Gterp 

•ecntary he had been ; a man of learning bishop of Alexandria. He wrote an oratioi 

and eloquence, but unstable, and fluctuating against the Arians, which is published iriik 

between Aiianism and orthodoxy. He wrote Origen's tract on the Lord's prayer, lif 

much, particularly in explanation of the Scrip- WeUtein^ Amstcrd., 1695, 4to. 
tuiea ; but nothing that has been preserved. A'etius of Syria, a eoldsmith, phyndoi 

TnMuM of Ledri* in Cyprus, flourished deacon at Antioch, bishop somewhere, td 

A.D. 940. He waa Ined to tne bar, and was finally a heretic. He held Christ to be i 

con^deied one of the most elegant writers mere creature. He died about the year 966. 

of his age. He wrote on the Canticles, and His book de Fide^ in 47 chapters, is tnni- 

the life of Sfriridan^ his bishop ; but nothing cribed and refuted, in Epiphaniui^ Haer. 76. 
of hia remaina. EudoxiuSf bishop of Germanicia on the 

JBuaebhUf bishop of Emessa in Phenicia, Euphrates, and (356) of AtUiocht and (360) 

waa bom at Edessa, studied there, and at of Conetaniinople ; died A.D. 370. Hewtf 

Alexandria in Egypt, and Antioch in Syria, successively an Arian, a Somiarian, and ba 

As cariy as 812, he was distinguished for Aetian; a learned, but a verbose and obscoi^ 

scholarship and for unassuming modc«ty. writer. Largo fragments of his discourse 

He refused the bishopric of Alexandria in de Incarnatione Dei Verbi, arc extant. 
841 ; but soon after accepted that of Ernes- EunomiuSj the secretary and disciple of 

aa, and died about A.D. 360. He leaned A'ihuSf but more famous than his master* 

towards Semiarianiam ; wrote much and el- He was made bishop of Ct/zicum A.D. 360* 

egantly, on the scriptures, and against the banished soon after, wandered much, an<^ 

Jews. What has been published as his, has died about A.D. 394. Ho wrote on th^ 

been much questioned. ei)istle to the Romans ; many letters ; hi^ 

George, bishop of Laodiceay a stanch Ari- own creed, and an Apology for it. Only th<? 

an, and active in all their measures, from two last are extant. He held Christ to b^ 

A.D. 835 to 360. He wrote against the a created being, and of a nature unltke UT 

Manichaeans ; the life of Eusebiiis Emessc- that of God. 

nus ; and several epistles, ono of which is McletiuSf bishop of Scbaste in Armenia, 

preserved by Sozomen, H. Eccl, 1. iv., c. 13. and (360) of Antioch. He was banished 

raekomius, (died 360), Theodorus, his A.D. 361, returned under Ju/tan ; wasban- 

succcaaor, and Oresiesis, were dUtiuji^ished ishcd again under ValctiSy and restored by 

contemporary monks of Tabbennes\^ in The- Gratian, and died while attending the gen- 

bais, Egypt. They flourished from A.D. cral council of Constantinople A.D. 381, at 

340-350. Monaatic rules, some epistWs, an advanced ago. There is extant, (in Jbpn 

and several discourses, are extant under th& yhaniusy Haeres. 73, c. 29-34), an able 

names of one or more of them. discourse, which he delivered at Antioch in 

SCT'OptoM, a monk of Thebais, distinguish- 3G1, when, holding up three fingers, and 

ed for his learning and eloquence, was the thcii closing tico of them, he said : " We 

friend of Atkanastus, who made him bishop conceive there are three persons, but we ad- 

of Tkmtu. He died about A.D. 358. Of dress them as one^ 
his once popular writings, only his lAher Titus, biAhop of Bostra in Arabia, was 

contra Manicktbcos is extant ; Latin, in tho driven from liis oee, under Ju/ian, A.D. 362 ; 

BibUoth. Patr., torn, iv., p. 160. returned under Volentinian; and died about 
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TVmUiff and fi^ other writings. He possessed a considerable degree of 

Mnpiodty and ingenuity ; but he was often disposed to borrow from 
TBrtidlitm and Origeth whom he greatly admired, rather than to tax his 
own g»tdu8.(81) JjoctanUuSf the most eloquent of the Latin Christians in 

tlMjitr 871. He wrote contra Mamehaeot ilies. Hie homilies aro printed among tlia 

lifaii iii^ which are extant in a Latin tranala- works of Ckrysostcm : and the whole am 

tioBfinBiUioth. Patr., torn. if. A discourse published as ms works, Brussels, 1643, % 

Ifluwise, on the branches of palm, Gr. and vols. fol. 

Lit, aad a commentary on Luke, in Latin, Hieronymus of Dalmatia, a presbyter, and 

hifi been imblished under his name, but are monk, wlio flourished A.D. 386. He is an- 

^flutiaoei. thor of Lives of the Egyptian monks ; the 

PnkmUnu^ a celebrated Egyptian monk, original Greek, though preserved, has not 

who noorisbed A.D. 370. He wrote the been published ; because the LaustM HiM- 

}aktA St, OfiypknMS, and of several other tory of Palladuu is nearly a literal tranalatioii 

MBb; still extant. of it. 

dcatrtitf, younger brother of Gregory Sopkromua, the friend of Jerome, and 

Nnunenos, was a learned physician of translator into Greek of some of his woricsy 

CoMtintinople, and was elevated to civil particularly of his book, de Viris lUuatrihuM. 

«iee. He is said to have written several He flourished about A.D. 390 ; and was, at 

^ vodu, andparticulariy a treatise against the Jerome says, apprime emditus ; yet he is 

' f*|u»> There aro extant under his name, little noticed by other contemporary writers. 

If* Didoffues, Gr. and Lat., on 196 ques- — Tr.] 

^ ^Bm in &eology ; in Fronto U Due's Auc- (31) Concerning Hilary^ the Benedictine 

a tnoa Biblioth. Patr., 16S4, tom. i. But monks have given an accurate account, in 

' tkejm nmposed not to be his, as they show their Histoire Litteraire de la France, tome 

^~ fti had ox a well-read theolosian. ii., [tome i., partie ii.] p. 139-193, [k Pari% 

* &ifriii#, archdeacon of Constantinople 1733, 4to.] The best edition of his worita, 
^' b 361, and after 885, an Egyptian monk, is that of the French Benedictines, [by Com- 
'- He wii a pious and learned man, and a con- tant, Paris, 1693, fol., revised and improved 

i^toUe writer. Several of his devotional by Scip. Maffei, Verona, 1730, 2 vols. foL 

1^ *ttl pitetical worits are extant, in the differ- ^-Hilary of Poietiers in France, was a na^ 

^ ttt collections of the works of Uie fathers. tive of Gaul, of respectable parentage, and 

"^ ^mettatt, bishop of Emessa, after being well educated. He was a pagan, till he had 

* ^Ckrittian philosopher. He flourished A.D. attained to manhood. His consecration to 
380, and with Origen, held to the pre-exist- the episcopal ofiice, was about the year 350. 

■ i!!!^ ^ human souls ; as appears from his For 20 years he stood pre-eminent among 

^. *^ lb iVa/nralTomniif, extant in the Auc- the Gallic bishops, and did much to arrest 

^*^ Biblioth. Patr., 1624, tom. ii., also the progress of Arianism in the West. In 

Pointed Gr. and Lat, Oxford, 1671, 8?o. the council of Bessieres, A.D. 356, he han- 

JVecteriKj, bishop of Constantinople A.D. died the Arian bishops, {SatuminuSf UrsO' 

J^l-Stt, orthodox and pious. One of his ctiu, VaUnSf and others), so roughly, that 

"Jl^Mines is extant, inter 0pp. Ckrysostomi, they applied to the emperor Constantius, 

*oo was his successor. ana had him banished to Phrygia. During 

Fismnus, a monk, and bishop of Antioeh the four years he was an exile in Asia, he 

^^. 881-408. He first divided the choir, wrote most of his works, and was so active 

^ tioriit them to sing the Psalms of David in opposing Arianism there, that the hcreti- 

^J^^^OQsively. He was strenuous against the cal clergy, to get rid of him, procured his 

^^"^ ; hut fragments only of his £scourses release from banishment. He returned to 

^''^''Bttcn remain. his church, a more able and more successful 

^i^^copiUiw, bishop of Alexandria A.D. antagonist to the Gallic Arians than he was 

?|r^l2, was £uDons for his contention with before. He was the principal means of roll* 

Q^ 'Citric monks, and for his opposition to ing back the Arian current, which was 

^|2S<B0iam. Of his woiks only a few epis- sweeping over the West. — His great work 

^?^.*iideoiMiderable extracts from his otoer is his d£ Trimte/e Libri xii. He also wrote 

^^iiigs, are extant three different tracts addressed to the emper- 

1^^^^ bishop of Jerusalem A.D. 386-416, or ; an account of the synods held in the 

112^^ fat his contests with Epivktamts East against the Arians ; concerning the 

2^^Mth Jerome, respecting Origeifs char- councils of Arnmni and SUeueia, and the 

^*^- Numerous works, perhaps without evenU that followed to the year 866 ; Come 

ii^^^ation, are puUished as his. They con- mentaries on Matthew, and on the Psahns. 

^^ J^r commentaries on scrioture and bom- Besides these, he wrote several works whicb 
^OL. L— II 
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ladodbledly merited the esteem of the Christian world, by various of 
■rodnctioiis ; but at the same time, his bitterness towards those who di£> 

md fiom him» his eagerness after fame, liis choleric and ungoyemable 
temper, his unjust aspersions on good and innocent persons, his extrava- 

gint commendation of superstition and false piety, and other defects of 
character, have disgraced him not a little, in the view of those who are 
Beither uncandid nor incompetent judges. Among his various writings, 
dxMe which interpret the holy scriptures, and his episUeSy are the most 

nJ]iable.(84) Attgustine^ bishop of Hippo in Africa, is one whose fame 

M knew the world. His writings were nu- RufinuM. In 373 he left AquUeia, wad em- 

Mnot. On the Scriptures he wrote much, barked for Syria, in company with seyenl 

kst nothing that is raluable. He wrote ser- friends, and carrying his own urge collection 

«al trettises and discourses on monkery ; of books. Landing in Thrace, he passed 

U OflSdis, libri iii. ; de Mysteriis Liber ; the Bosphorus, and travelled over land to 

U Stoamentis, libri ▼., which are greatly Aniioch. Here his friend Innoeenthu died, 

Mnnpted, if not altogether supposititious ; and he himself was daiigerously sicJc. After 

it Poonitentia, libri ii., ako de Fide, or do recovering, he was induced by a dream to 

TMate, libri ▼. ; and de Spiritu Sancto, renounce for ever the reading of the pagan 

Ehd ill ; the two last were in great meas- classics. From ApoUmaria the younger, he 

Vt compilations from Greek uthers, and obtained farther instruction in bibhcal inter- 

vtn iddreawd to the emperor Gratian, pretation. In 374, he retired into the wiU^ 

Stiml difcouraes and eulogies, and about demess eastward of Antioch ; and supported 

M fl|Mtlefl of his production are extant )« be- by his friends, he there spent about four 

■dnagreatiramberofshort sermons, scholia years in the character of a learned kermii 

M tfe canonical epistles, and tracts of dif- and author, yet held correspondence with tbo 

^■tm kinds, which arc falsely ascribed to world, and took part in the passing roligioas 

■BL^His life, written by Paulinus his controversies. In 378 or 379, he returned 

ffinU secretary, is stuffed with accounts to Antioch, and was ordained a presbvter. 

^nincles and wonders, performed by him. The next year he visited Canstaniinople, to 

^ 0^ Ambrosii, torn, ii, Appendix, ed. enjoy the instructions of Gregory Nazianxen. 

^VttsdKt. Cave, Historia Litterar. TilU' Here he continued two or three years, formed 

*^ M^onoire*— i THist Eccles., torn, x., a better acquaintance with the (ireek fatherly 

h 78-306, 729, dec. G. Uermant, Vie do and translated some of their works, in par- 

& Ambroise, k Paris, 1678, 4to. Schroeckk, ticular, Eusehhu^ Chronicon, which he con- 

^^tthemsch., vol. xiv., p. 148-338, and tinned down to A.D. 378, and Origen'a 

p%. Munert Church History, cent, iv., ch. Homilies on Jeremiah. In 382, he accom- 

^^16, 18. — TV.] panied Paulinus and Epiphanius to Rome^ 

(34) The defects of JeronUy are learnedly respecting the contests in the church of An- 

^pQsed by Jo. U CUre, in his Qusstiones tioch. Z)ofium«, bishop of Rome, was much 

^i^ronyxmans, Amstelod., 1700, 12mo. His pleased with him, employed him occasionally 

^^^^Kks have been published by the Benedic- as a private secretary, and prompted him to 

r'H^ ed. Martitmay, [Paris, 1693-1706], in write on several biblical subjects, and at 

?^« volumes folio, "niis edition was repub- length, to undertake a correction of the vul- 

^^1^ vrith considerable additions [and im- gar Latin Bible. Jerome likewise did much 

'^'^^^^fements in the arrangement, the prefaces, to promote monkery in Italy. But the ar* 

5^^ the explanatory notes], by VaUarstMt dour ho kindled up, on this subject, among 

^rona, [1734-43, xi. vols. fol. — Hieron^ the Roman ladies, created him enemies 

!!^ias Stridonensis, or Jerome of Stridon m among the other sex. He also gave offence 

'^^^hnatia, was bom of Christian parents, to the clergy of Rome, and thought it best 

^^^mt the year 331. His father, Eutehitu, to leave It2fy in 386, and return to the East, 

^Lve him tlie best advantages for education, with Paula and Eustochium her daughter, 

"^c was early sent to Rome, where he studied wealthy Roman ladies, whom he had ren- 

*^^«xiy years, and under the best masters, dercd enthusiastic in regard to monastic in- 

A^boat the year 363, he was baptized, and stitutions. He first went to Antioch, and 

*^ft Rome to travel for improvement in knowl- thence to Jerusalem, where he and his ladies 

^^Ige. He journeyed through Gaul, and re- performed a winter's pilgrimage. In the 

*ided a few years at Treves, where he be- spring of 386, they went to Alexandria, and 

^%me a monk, and devoured many books, thence to visit the Nitric monks. Return- 

^^ his return he spent some time at il^MH, ing the same year to Palestine, ihcy took 

^^faere he formed a close friendship with up their permanent resideucc at Jkthleknu 
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18 spread throughout the Christian world. And he certainly poesesMd 
many and great excellences, a superior genius, a constant love and pur- 
suit of truth, admirable patience of labour, unquestionable piety, and acute- 
ness and discrimination by no means contemptible. But Ms power of judg- 
ing was not equally great ; and often the natural ardour of his mind car- 
ried this excellent man fe.rther, than his reason and distinct comprehen- 
sion could go. He has therefore afforded to many, much ground for con- 
troversy respecting his real sentiments, and to others, occasion to tax him 
with inconsistency, and with hastily throwing upon paper thoughts, which 
he had not himself duly considered. (35) Uptahu of mUeviy an African, hai 

Here Paula erected four monuterics, three aeach., vol. xi., p. 3-239. J. Jlfibicr, Cbodi 

for nuns, and one for monks. In this last. Hist., cent, iy., ch. 10. — TV.] 
Jerome passed the remainder of his days, in (35) After the edition by Uie theoloflpM 

readinff, composing books, and contending of Xiouvatn^, [Antwerp, 1677, x.toU.ioL]i 

with all who presumed to differ from him, on the Benedictine monks gave a neat and m> 

any subject in which he took interest. He curate edition of A%igusH7U*s work ; [Pizii» 

is said to have died on the 30th of Septem- 1679-1700, zi. vols, fol.] This was npriot- 

ber, A.D. 430, ased 90 years. — Jerome was ed with enlaigemcnts, in Holland, or,aitliB 

the best informed of all the Latin fathers, in title says, at Anheerpt under the eye of /*• 

MQcrei liUnitwre. The Latin, Greek, and U Clere, with the assumed name of Jo. f k- 

Hebrew languages, were all familiar to him ; repontu, [1700^1703, xii. vols, fol., pi^ 

and he had a veiy extensive acouaintance at Amsterdam. It was also reprinted rt 

with the beat writers of both the Latin and Venice, 1729-1735.] But the Jesuiu cm- 

the Greek churches. He likewise possessed sure man^ things in the Benedictine edition. 

genius, industry, and literary enterprise, in [They thmk the editors leaned too muchti»- 

DO ordinaiy degree. He was also acute and wards the Jansenists, between whom isi 

discriminating; but his vivid imagination, the Jesuits there was a long and violent coo- 

and his choleric temper which scorned all troversy respecting the sentiments of ii^ 

lestndnt, rendered mm one of the most eustine. — Aurdius Auguttimu was boo 

caustic and abusive controversial writers Nov. 13, A.D. 354, at Tagaste, an obscoio 

that ever pretended to be a Christian. When village in Numidia. His father Po/rtciiift 

he has no antagonist, and sees no enemy, he was a pagan till near the close of life. Hi* 

is a charming writer ; yet enthusiastic, and mother, monia^ was eminently pious. H® 

often hasty and injudicious. The greater had a good school education in grammar an^ 

part of his works, and particularly his trans- rhetonc ; but he would not study Greek- 

lations and commentaries on the Bible, were At 15, he came home, and lived idle and vi^ 

written while he resided at Bethlehem. As cious. At 17, he was sent to Carthage* 

given to us in the Benedictme edition, in where he shone as the first scholar in th^ 
vo volumes ; vol. i. contains his traiisla- rhetorical school. But he was dissipated^ 
lions of the whole Bible ; namely, the ca- and became a Manichaean. Ho kept a mis-^ 
nonical books of the O. T. from the He- tress, who bore him a son when he was buP 
brew; also. Job, Psalms, Tobit, and Esther, 18. This sou, named Adeodatu»^ was well 
translated from the Greek ; and the whole educated, became pious, was baptized at ther 
N. T.,.with copious notes, jfrom the Greek, same time with his father, at the age of 15, 
Vol. ii. contains some glossaries, and nu- and died soon aficr. While a student at 
merous tracts and letters on a variety of Carthage, Augustine lost his father. By 
subjects in sacred literature. Vol. iii. con- reading Ciccro^s Hortensius, he became en- 
tains his commentariea on all the prophets, amourcd with philosophy ; and began to read 
Vol. iv. contains his commentary on Mat- the Bible, in search of it ; but he could not 
thew, and on the Epp. to the G^., Ephes., there find that sublime system of which Ci- 
Titus and Philemon ; and about 120 letters cero had given him an ideal, and he threw 
and essays, narrative, polemic, apologetic, aside the sacred volume. At the age of 20 
&c. The vth. vol. contains only works he had read and mastered nearly all the lib- 
falsely ascribed to Jerome. See Cave, Histo- eral sciences, as they were then taught. He 
riaLitterar. TiUemorUjliimoxreB — aTHist. now returned to Tagaste, and there opened 
Eccles.,tom. xii., p. 1-356. Afar/ianay, Vie a school for rhetoric. About the year 380, 
de St. Jerdme, Pans, 1706, 4to. J.Shlling, he again settled at Carthage, where he 
ActaSanctor. Septembria,tom. viii.,p. 418^ taught rhetoric about three years. During 
688, Antw., 1762, kL Sckrecckk, Kirchcn- this period, his attachment to Manichaeiam 
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dbtained oonriderable reputation, by his handsomely written work on (he 
Sekitm of the Donatists,{S6) Paulinus of Nola, has Icfl us some epistles and 
poems, which are neither very bad nor very good (87) Rujinus, a presbyter 

diminiahed. He was restless, debauched, is occupied by his 22 books de Civitate Dei^ 

md unprincipled; yet was a fine scholar, and or history of the visible kingdom of God, 

qvite popular. In 383 ho went to Romtf and from the creation, to the author's own times ; 

uw next year to Jft/an, in the character of a — a most learned. work. Vols, eighth, nirUh^ 

teicher of ihetoric. The eloquence of Am- and tcnthy contain his polemic works ; viz. 

hftu drew him to attend public worship ; vol. 8th, against the Manichees^ the Ariana^ 

and under the discourses of that able and the Antitnmtariant^ the Origemsti, and Uie 

£uthiiil preacher, Augustme*» mind was Jew3 ; vol. 9th, against the Donatists ; and 

gndually enlightened, and his conscience vol. 10th, against the Pelagians. The elev^ 

iwikened. He had sharp and painful con- enlh vol. contains his life, indices, dec.-* 

TictioDs, and became altogether a new man. Tr.] 

He wu baptized A.D. 387, sot out for Af- (36) After the edition of Gab. Alhatpini- 

net the same year, buried his mother, stop- itf, [Paris, 1631 and 1679, fol.j, Lud. EIL 

ped at Rome, and did not reach Africa till du Ptn, doctor of the Sorbonnc, published 

AJ). 388. He sold his estate, and devoted the works of Optatiu, with judicious illus* 

thimils to charitable purposes; and for trations, [Paris, 1700, fol. — Of Ontahu^ 

thw yean, lived aa a recluse, with a few about all that is known, is stated by Jerome^ 

devoot yomiff men ; and spent much time on do Viris lUustr., c. 110, namely; **that he 

Kintific and metaphysical subjtH:U. In the was an African and binhop of Milevi, who 

7*ir 391, he went to Hippo regiuSf (now was on the side of the Catholics ; and that he 

BtM in Algiers), where he was niadc a wrote, during the reign of Valentiyaan and 

IRsbyter, awl preached and laboured with Valens, (A.D. 364-375), six books against 

pat success. Four years after, Valeriua the slander of the Donatists ; in which he 

bii ind bishop, who was a native Greek, maintains that the wrong doing of the Dona- 

vid who felt the need of such an assistant tists is erroneously charged on us." — Hit 

ai the now renowned presbyter of Hippo, work is entitled, Contra Parmenianum sec- 

eaond him to be ordained his colleague bish- tae Donatisticac apud Carthaginem episco- 

^ fvom A.D. 395 to A.D. 430, Angus- pum, de Schismate DoTuUistarum^ libri vii. 

^t u bishop of Hippo, was indefatigable It is a polemic work, in answer to a book 

in preaching, writing, combating error and pubUshed by Parmenianus ; and contains 

^ and infusing Me and spirituality into much of the history of that schism, as well 

ue chnrches and clergy far and near. He as of the arguments by which each party 

^ 00 the 88th of August, A.D. 430, aged maintained its own principles, and defended 

^9in. See Cave^ Histor. Litterar. Til- its own conduct.— Tr.] 

'^ynu, M^moirea — k I'Hist. Eccles., vol. (37) The best edition of Paulimu, is that 

^1 ed. Paris, (it is omitted m the Brus- published by Jo. Bapt. le Brun^ Paris, 1685, 

^^ ed.) J. StUUngf Acta Sanctor. Angus- 4to, [in 2 volumes : which L. A. Muratori 

^ torn, vi., p. 213-4iM). Schroeckh^ Kirch- republished, with some additions, Verona, 

^j|S<es., vol. zv., p. 219-530. Jos. Milner's 1736, fol. — Meropius Pontivs Anicius Paw- 

yj^Uieh Hist., century v., ch. 2-9 ; and es- /tnu«, a Roman of patrician rank, was bom 

^^ially, ilii^fiw/tm Confessionum libri ziii. ; at Dourdeauz in (ranee, A.D. 353. He 

^^tten about A.D. 400, 0pp., torn, i., ed. first studied under the poet Deems Avuonv' 

^tiedict. — The works of Augustine are so tu ; then went to Rome, became a popular 

i^*>>erons, that even their tiUes cannot be advocate, and was made consul about the 

/jf^ ennmerated. Volume /r«/, of the Ben- year 375. About 379, he commenced his 

f^-a^tine edition, contains his Retractions^ travels or wanderings in Italy, Gaul, and 

^^^orrections of his own works, in 2 books, Spain, accompanied by his pious wife TAe- 

^^^^ten A.D. 426 ; his Confessions^ in 13 resia. During this period he formed ac- 

^l^^^ks; and 13 works comp|Osed before he quaintance with St. Ambrose, St. Martin, 



p^r^ a presbyter, on scientific, moral, and and many other eminent saints. He was 

^^I^oiic sabiects. Vol. second contains 270 baptized at Bourdeaux A.D. 391 ; and grad- 

^^^%tles. Vol. third contains 16 treatises ually parting with most of his large estate, 

y-^ biblical questions and subjects. Vol which he bestowed in charity, he retired to 

^^T^^TtA contains his exposition of the Psalms. Barcelona in Spain, where ne lived some 

1^^^ ^tk contains 394 of his popular ser- years as a recluse or monk. In 393 he was 

^^^na; and 317 &lsely ascribed to him. ordained a presbyter at Barcelona. The 

^^^*i*^h contains 31 tracts on moral, mo- next year he removed to Nola in Campania, 

^^'fi and practical tnbjects. Vol. seventh where he had a small estate, near to iL» 
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Pbr an acoount of Phikuinus9(S9) I>ama«t»,(40^ •7ifoencitf,(41) and 
other writers of less note, the reader is referred to tnose who professedly 
treat of aU the Christian writers. I will, however, just mention SidpUitts 
Sevenu, a Gaul, the best historian of that age ;(42) and Fnidentiusy a 
Spaniard, and a poet of considerable merit. (43) 

tlie best that has reached us, firom so early an West ; and bcin^ requested, he aided the 

•p: — two Apologies for Origen, and a eastern churches in healing their divisions, 

tnubtion of Pamphylus* Apology for him : For these purposes he held several councils, 

—two defences of hunself against Jerome ; and wrote several letters, some of which are 

one of which is lost: — Commentaries on 75 extant. Two synodic epistles and a con- 

cf the Psalms, and on Hosca, Joel, and fession of faith are preserved by Tkeodoret^ 

Amoi, if they are genuine. — He translated Hist. Eccles., 1. ii., c. 22, and 1. v., c. 10, 

tkwoiks of Josepkus ; the Recognitions of 11. An epistle to Paulinus bishop of An- 

(Xment ; various Commentaries of Origetij tioch, and about 40 epitaphs, inscriptions, 

iftd liis iv. Books de Principiis; several epigrams, dec, are also extant. His book 

vob of Basil the Great, of Gregory Nazi- de VirginUate is lost. Several spurious 

nun, AnatoUus and Evagriug. — An im- epistles, as well as the Liber Pontificalis, or 

pvieet collection of his works was published Brief Histoiy of the Popes, are falsely as- 

vjDtla Barref Paris, 1&80, fol. A much cribed to him. Tlic best edition of his 

Wto edition in 2 vols, fol., was conmienced works is that by A. M. Merenda^ Rome, 

tt Verona, by Domin. VaUarsi^ of which the 1764, fol. See Jerome, de Viris Illustr., c. 

ftitTol. appeared in 1745. — 7r.] 103. Cai^e, Histor. Littcrar. /?otrer. Lives 

(99) [PkUoMlrnu, or PkiUuteT, bishop of of the Popes, vol. i., p. 179-233, ed. 2d, 

muoA in the north of Italy, A.D. 379-387. Lond., 1749. Mernidfiy in his ed. of the 

yflik a presbyter, he is said to have trav- works of Damasus, and Schroeekh, Kirchen* 

•Bed neirly all over the Roman empire, gcsch., vol. viii., p. 107-122. — TV.] 

conbsthig and endeavouring to convert cr- (41) {Caius Vettius Aquilintu Juveneus. 

miiti of every sort, and especially Arians. Nearly all that is known of the man, is told 

At ICiUn he was severely handled bv Aux- by Jerome^ de Viris Illustr., c. 84. He says : 

ofOM the Allan bishop. Ambrote, the sue- " Juveneua, of noble extract, a Spaniard, and 

Mior of Auxentius, showed him kindness, a presbyter, composed four books, in which 

>Bd oidained him bishop of Brescia. His the four Gospels are put into hexameter 

F»iiei ire told by GoMOnUtuM^ his immedi- verse, almost verbatim ; also some poems in 

*te loocessor in the see of Brescia. His the same measure, relating to the order of 

^ work is, i€ Hatresihut Liber, in 150 the sacraments. He flourished under the 

c^lten. It enumerates more heresies than emperor C(m«ton/me/' The four books of 

*DTof the other ancient woiks ; but no one Evangelical History are of the nature of an 

^jinders it an accurate and able work, imperfect Harmony of the Gospels, on the 

^^iitutrhu was doubtless a pious and a basis of Matthew. Juvenntf possessed con- 

^'^neaning man ; but he was incompetent siderable poetic genius, and understood ver- 

to the tisk &e undertook. See Cave, His- sification very well. His lines are flowing 

^ littenr., and Schroeekh, Kirchen- and easy; but he was more solicitous to 

8""c1l, vol. ix., p. 362-384. The work is give the history, truly, and as nearly as poe- 

***«WintheBibUoth. Patr.,tom. iv.,p. 701, sible m the language of the Bible, than to 

^ «1. Helmstadt, 1611, 4to, and by J. A. decorate the narrative by flights of fancy and 

^^'^'^ictM, Hamb., 1781, 8vo, and among poetic imagery. The best edition is that of 

?f collected Works of the early bishops of Erh, Retuch, Francf. and Leips., 1710, 8vo. 

'^^'^ Brixiae, 1738, fol. — 7r.] The other poems mentioned by Jeronu, are 

^^) [Danuuus, hiihop of Rome A.D. lost. But in the Nova CoUectio vett. Mon- 

^^"^, is said to have been of Spanish umentorum, tom. ix., p. 15, d:c., by Edw. 

5*[»ct, but his father was a presbyter of Martene, Paris, 1724-33, there is a poetic 

?^^» and he was probably bom there about version of the book of Genesis, which bean 

S* y«ar 305. On the death of Felix, A.D. the name of Juvenau. See Cave, Historia 

. > there was great competition for the Litterar., and Sekroeckhj Kirchengesch., voL 

2'^opal chair ; and two bishops were cho- v., p. 262-265.— TV.] 

j? *iid ordamed, namely, Damanis and (42)[5u//»ifti« S<wrw*wasbom inAqui- 

!?*»*i« or Urncimu. Much confusion and tain Gaul, of noble extract, and brought up 

iJ^ bk>odshed followed. But the party of rmdei Phahadiua bishop of Agen in Guienne. 

r?*«4iit finally triumphed. Damasus was In his youth he studied eloquence, and after- 

^^« in pattmg down Arianism in the wards became an advocate, and mairied a 
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bdy of eontiilir nnk. Subteqaently be be- fine. He alsoserres to ittniln 

came a monk under St, Martin, and a oree- and Ibe relunoua views of the 

byter at Primulum, a Tillage between Nar- he lived. His collected worh 

bonne and Toulouse. He was intimate with liahed, by Weitzen, Hanov., 161 

8l Martin of Tours, Pawhnus of Nola, and notes by Heinsitu, Amstelod., 

Jerome. In his old sffo, GennadiuM tells us, and in usum Delphini, Pahs, 161 
be was entangled by ue metaphysics of the GennadnUf de Viris lUustr., c 

Pelaffians ; but recovering himself, he ever Hist. Litterar. Sckroeckhf K 

after Kept silence. He is supposed to have toL vii., p. 100-123. 
died about A.D. 4S0, far advanced in lifor The Latin writers of inferior 

His style is chaste and neat, much beyond by Dr, Motkeim, are the follow 
the age in which he lived : whence he has AnoMtana, a noble Roman 1 

been called Me Christian Sailust. His best of PttblitUt and a martyr in i 

work is a Church History, {Hutoria Sacra}, persecution A.D. 303. Two U 

in two books, from the creation to A.D. 400. ed from her prison to CAryso^ 

It is a condensed narrative, in a very classic fessor, are extant under her nan 

style, uid composed with some ability and dot, in voce xpwroyovoC' 
fidelity. Besides this, he wrote the lafe of TTunnuu, a bishop, but where 

8i. Martin : thiee epistles concerning him ; An excellent letter of his, add 

and three diakigues on the miracles of the dan the emperor's chamberlaii 

Oiiemal monks, and on those of St, Martin, Daektrii Addit. ad Spicileg., U 

Seveial epistles of his are lost. To him new ed., torn, iii., p. 297. It i 

PteUiMit of Nola addressed 14 epistles, have been written about A.I 

wbicb am still extant. His works have been whether the present Latin is tl 

oIUq ptintod. The last «xiition, perhaps, is only a translation, is uncertain 

t^ qTg. Abmnw, Lu^ Bat., 1647, 4to ; Histor. Litterar., vol. i., p. 17S 
oIUq lefcinted, 8vo. See Gtniuiiius, de Kiuticms, bishop of Autw 

Yiits Ittustr., c 19. C«m» Historia Litte- He was in high esteem during 
iaha..i^7V.] Constantint; and wrote a co: 

(43) [Anrdma PndentiuM Clemens, of the Canticles, and a great vo 

^am, was bom A.D. 348 ; but whether at the Novatians ; both of which i 

l^iMona, CaUahonra, or Saragossa, is not rome, de Viris Illustr., c. 82. 
aiiUM. In his youtb he studi^ eloquence, Donatus, an African bishop 

h4 afterwards managed causes and lillcd the /)(ma/u//a£/i(>n took its nai 

csvtK offices, as an unprinciplod man. Ho ing to Jerome, (de Viris lUusi 

«a*o^aily vicious, and he served some time wrote many tracts in support 

«i tbtt aimy. At length, when tunicd of 50, and likewise a book on the Holy 

W became thouflhtfiD, his whole character accorded with Arian views. 

««s caanccd, and he devoted himself to wri- works are extant. He was e 

COMC sMcaTand religious poetry. In the year Carthage A.D. 356. 
4Mw be vrrote Ka&tjfupivuv, or 12 Latin Jvdxusy bishop of Rome, A.I 

*• adapted to our daily devotions. His strenuous opposer of the Ariai 

poems are, ±vxofiaxia, or the conllict iron of Athariasius. Two of hi 

ivirtuousand vicious passions ; crr/M extant, one addressed to the Ori* 

r, or fourteen elegies on various mar- and the other to the Alexandria 

fr»; OKV&hMnc, or on the divine nature, in oi AthanasiiLs. Both are pres 

iffiMttion to pagans and heretics ; afiapnye- works of Athanasius, and the 1 

««»«, or the origm of sin ; two Bi>oks against SiKrates, Hist. £ccl., lib. ii., 

Sgmmmckus, and the worship of idols ; and, Care, Histor. Litterar., and Ba 

(li^ it be genuine), 6ittox<uov, or a dessert, the Popes. 
tak«n from the Old and New Testaments ; Julius Firminis Matemus, 

pcmt write it diwrvxov, the fhptve or list of first a pagan, and then a Ct 

Munrs in the Old and New Testaments, wrote a book on the falsehood 

His commentary on the HexaemonMi is lost, religions, addressed to the cm 

Prmdentims was aometbntf of a |H>ct ; but slant ius and Constans, which h 

kas been greatly ovnntM bt many. His printed. There are extant, li) 

dvtion is not pure, nor b» wrmft^^siwn cor- books on astronomies or maiher 

net. and his thou^ts art «>f^ 4si pntso, bear his name. 
artd drsg along to excemiw )efi(!!t>^ A gtH>d Fortunatianus^ born in Afir 

C31UC hiu obeenned. that be w«f* a Wttor many years bishop of Aqtiileia ii 

Chnstian than poH. Yet be- ba« many tcr contending long and strenut 

agreeable passagee, and whik IKbi -w^ tvally the Ariaus, he joined with them 
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e M active against the orthodox. He tnu. These were pnblishcd, Paris, 1668, 

wnite commentariea on the Gospels : but 8vo, and in the Biblioth. Patr.. torn, i?., p. 

iMthiiv of hia remains. 181 ; but the \tett od. is by Joh. Dtmrnie 

VtM^Nw, an African Donatist, who flour- and Ja. Colfti, Venice, 1778. fol. 

iihcd about A.D. 344. He wrote on the HUanu»^ s native of Sardinia, deacon at 

wofid'i hatred to the survanis of Gnd ; Rome, and asitociatod with En^fKmit Vrr- 

igiiiut the pagans ; against the Catholics cell, and Isvrifrr CarnUt. in an cniba(i«y to 

M truhton; and some other tractn. See ConMantius. and by turn sent with tlicm into 

(rr»Mdii», de Viris lIloRtr., c. 4. Nothing exile. He hocame a Li/o/m'/in. To him 

•fhu remains. are attributpd—thoiif^h witlioiit sutricient 

Jfaov^tiM of Africa. As a Catholic pres- Pfoof — the Quest inn9 on the Old and New 

byter, he wrote a tMwk addn-nRcd to confes- Tcstanientti, printed ainun!; tlic works of 

nn and Tirgiii^ : afterward:^, as a Donatin Anenatinr, vol. iv., and thi' Commentariea 

Uup resident at Home, he composed the on the £pistles of Paul, published among 

■tft)rtioin of MaxiuiianuR and Isaac, two the works of Ambrose. 

I)ooaii:ilb. A large fragment of ihe last, is PhoeftidntHj bisliop of Airfn in the south 

atant in MabiUok, Analect., torn. iv. He of France, from at le»At ;tri9-:)9S. He waa 

ioBhahed A.D. 344. famous, in connexion with the three pro- 

liitnuM. bishop of Rome, A.D. 352-366. ceding, in the Arian contests in the West. 

He lad a warm discuaaion with the emperor His book against the Arians, is still extant 

Omitantius, in the year 355, at Milan, re- in the Biblioth. Patr., toni. iv., p. 300, ed. 

rting the persecution of the orthodox by Paris, 15H9 ; and hj Cusp, liartk^ Fmncf., 

Arans ; for his opposition to whom, he 1623, 8vo. 

^banished. During his exile, he relapsed, Zr.no, bishop of Verona, who flourished 

*ped an Arian creed ; and was restored, about \.\). 3M). To hnn are atMrribed 90 

AD. 358. His dialotfue with the emporor sermon.s on various texts and subjects, which 

itMdtD, is extant, in TheodvreUYiwi. Eccl., were compded from llaail^ Hilary, ^ml oth- 

L-iL,e. 16; and 1 6 of his epistles are collect- era. Thoy arc in the Biblioth. I'atr., toui. 

''Bthe Acta Conctlior., tom. ii , col. 743. iii., p. 35'J. 

BuuHhm VeTcefientfis, was a native of Fahiva MariuM Victorinvs^ of African 

^Kiinia, and first a lector at Home, then birth, was a distinguished pagan rhetorician 

"•bop of VireeUi in the north of Italy, and at Rome, who became a convert to Christi- 

'i^sbed A.D. 354. For his vigorous op- snity about (he middle of this century, and 

pKitioD to the Arian cause, he wss banished died abiuit A.D. 370. While a pagan he 

A3&S, firat to Scythopolis in Syria, thence wrote or translated several treatises o:i phi- 

^ Cippidocia, and afterwards to Thebais losophy, grammar, and rhetoric ; most of 

jf £gypt. Under Julian he regained his which arc lust. After his conversion, ho 

''^fi travelled extenaively in the eastern wrote, on tlie holy Trinity ; against the Ari- 

pDcinces, waa at several councils, and re- ans, iv. books ; to Ju9tin the Manichaean ; 

taroingio Italy, died A.D. 371. He trans- (against the Manichaean principle of two first 

''^ &e commentary on the Psalms by Ku- causes) ; on the commencement of the day ; 

«i«* CKsariensis, into liOtin ; but it is lost ; (whether it be at evening, or in the mom- 

^ wrote four Icltora which are still extant, ing) ; on the generation of the divine Word ; 

Avuiittcript of the four evangelists, accord- aguinst Candidus the Arian ; three hymns ; 

■< to the old Italic version, written with his (on embracing the homoousian faith) ; a 

***'' hand, is pri-."«er\'C!d in tlio archives of Poem on the seven Mncrabees ; and Com- 

^ church of Vtrcclti, and was published by mcntaries on some of Paul's epistles ; which 

•'• ^. /rjW, Milan, 17-18. were never published. His style ia mtricHte, 

J^afir Vanilitnnus, a bishop in Sardi- obscure, and inelegant. Mcist of what he 

'i*' contemporary with EujtihiH^t Vtrrdlen- wrote after his conversion, is extant in the 

•'*» and Ins coui{ianiou in exile, lie was Biblioth. I'atrum, lorn, iv , p. 293. See Jc- 

"J'ndcr of the sect callt;d Lwijcriiuix, who romct de Viris Iliustr., c. 101, with the Notes 

*W no communion with Ariaiw, «»r even of J. A. FoJtrir ins. 

*"h siiirh as had Ueii .\riiins. Luaftr was Cantlidiu, an Arian, who flourished about 

' O'an of violent )>assioii8, and bold even to A.D. 304. He coiniHwcd a bo*>k on the di- 

'**'"» <s. He addre.s.><ed two iiKltforou>ly vine generation, addresfsed to F. M. Victo- 

*f"Uii botiks to tlic I inpcnjr ('i.H»tiiutvi»\ rtnus, which, with the answer of Vicfnnnu4^ 

J"<i wnitf. likewise. On afi\sffilf Vtincrs; was jiublislicd by Andr, Rivihum^ Gotliae, 

^ *«cii»or „„ i,th:tnmr.sf with hrr'ttr.s ; On 105*5. 

JJow,,,;^ „„ uululiiincv to opntlers n^amjtt Parianun, bishop of Barcelona in S|)ain, 

•"•'.• Th,if hfr. iM to In sanifirrd fur the who flourished uIkmiI the >ear 370, and died 

^■""'t (ioli aad a ^buil LinJU' to FlurtH- before A.U. 390. Ho wrote u book called 

VuL. I.- K K 
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Ctr9»*t whidi it lort ; also three epistlee GaudentiuM, bishop of Brescia in noniwr 

uamst the Noratians ; an Eihortatioa to Italy, (a different person from GoiuIcamM 

nniiteDCC ; and a tract on Baptism, address- a contemporary Donatist bishop of Tamogs 

ed to catediumens : all of which were pub- da in Africa), was travelling in the Anitii 

lisbed, P^ris, 1638, 4to, Ilome, 1564, fol., provinces, when he was elected successor ^ 

Biblioth. Patrum, torn, iv., and still better, PhUasiriut bishop of Brescia, and wu coi^ 

in AgutrrCt Collectio Max. ConciL Hiapan., pellcd to return and accept the office. ^ 

lorn, ii., p- 79, &c. brought with him from the East, relics 

Ameia FtdconuL ProbOy a noble lady of about 40 saints ; and served the church t 

Rome, distinguished for her rank, her piety, A.D. 410, or, as some say, till 437. H 

and her beneficence. She flourished about wrote 16 discourses or tracts onrshouisoh 

A.D. 870. After the death of her husband, jecU ; also. On the unjust stewsid; On Ik 

•be lost most of her property by the incursion text, My Father is greater than I ; sod (&• 

of the Goths, and fell into the hands of Ala- Life of Philastrius : all published, Pelir., 

rie^ who carried her to Africa, where she 1720, 4to. 

died in the first part of the fifth century. Aureliiu, bishop of Carthage A.D. 19^ 

Hcff Cento Virgihanus de rebus divinis, is 426, was a man of much mflaeuce, ai 

extant in the Bib. Patr., tom. v., p. 1218, and wrote, A.D. 419, a circular Epistle oolka 

Cologne, 1601, 8vo, and Halle, 1719, 8vo. condemnation of Pclagius and Codaim; 

F«M9tmuSf a presbyter among the Luci- which, with the letter of the emperor fi^ 

feriana at Rome, flourished A.D. 384. He riu* to him, on the same subject, i* i^^^T 

wrote a petition to the emperors VtUentiniaH, ronius. Annals, A.D. 419, t. v., p. 455. v 

TAsodotiau, and Areadiiu ; to which is pre- in the Concihor. Collect., tom. ii., col 1M0- 

fixed a confeaaion of faith ; and subjoineoi is, TtcAonitw, or Tychoniusy flourished AJX 

the Reechpt of Theodosiiu. He also wrote 390. He was a learned, moderate D>i^ 

% book on the Trinity, against the Ariana. tist ; and wrote vii. Rules for inteqiRttI 

His woxka are in the Bib. Patrum, tom. v., scripture, (extant in the Biblioth. Ptf^ 

p. 673, and were printed, Oxford, 1678, 8vo. torn, vi., p. 49) ; iii. Books on intestine «tft 

Sirieiu9r bishc^ of Rome A.D. 385-398, Explanation of divers causes ; and t Co** 

is the earliest Homan pontiff whose Decretal mentary on the Apocalypse. Some hM* 
Epistles are allowed to be genuine. Five of supposed, the 18 Lectures on the Apt* 

his Epistles are in the Acta ConciUor., tom. lypse, printed among the woiks of Augiud* 

ii., but the 4th, which is addressed to the to be tnis Commentary of Tichomui. ^ 

biihops of Africa, is demonstrably spurious. GenTiadtuSt de Viris Illustr., c. 18. ilsf*' 

See Schroeekhf Kirchenflesch., vol. viii., p. tine^ dc Doctrina Christiana, 1. iii., c. 9* 

122-129 ; and Botoer, Lives of the Popes, and Schroeckh^ Kirchengcsch., vol. xL, 

vol. i., p. 233-277. 374-392. 

IdacuLM Clanu was a Spanish bishop, per- Pclxlianua^ a leading Donatist bishop 

haps of Morida, and flourished A.D. 385. Numidia, flouribhed A/D. 399. He wro 

Pie was conspicuous as an opposer of the de uno Baptismo ; and a circular Epistle 

Priscilliauists ; suffered banishment ; and his party : to both which Augustine \rt* 

wrote an Apologeticum, which is lost ; a formal answers. His works are lost, 

book against VirtmuTtdut, an Arian deacon ; Faustus^ a Maiiichaean bishop in Afri 

Explanation of some difficult passages of flourished A.D. 400. Ho wrote a b^ 

scripture ; and other tracts against heresies : against the orthodox faith ; which Augvs^ 

all of which axe extant in the BibUoth. Pa- quotes entire, and refutes at large, in 

trum, torn, t., p. 726. Books.— Tr.] 
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( 1. State of Theological Learning. — ^ 3. Increase of Saperstition.— 4 9- Honce innn- 
Mnble PiooB Fraada. — ^ 4. Inteipeters of the Sacred Volume. — ^ 6. Mode of ex- 
pluniiig the Christian Doctrroes. — { 6. Doctrinal Writers. — ^ 7. State of Controver- 
m1 Ittiology. — 4 8. Disingenuous Methods of Disputing. — ^ 9. The principal Dispu- 
tinta— ^ 10. Practical Theology.—^ 11. Faults of the Moral Writers.— f 12. TTie 
Number of Mystics increased, and their Doctrines established. — ^ 13, 14. Monkish So- 
CMies. — ^ 15. Different Orders of Monks. — ^ 16. Two pernicious Moral Doctrines. 
' -^ 17. Lifes and Morals of Christians. — ^ 18. Controyersy with Meletians. — ^ 19. 
Umi Eostathian Troubles. — ^ 20. The Luciferians. — ^ 21. The Aerian Controversy.— 
i tk Jorinianus. — ^ 23. Controversies relating to Origen. — ^ 24. Their Extension. 
^ 25. Controversy respecting his Writings. 

§ 1. That the elementary principles of the Christian religion wero 

P^werved entire and inviolate, in most churches, is certain : but it is 

•JP^Dy certain, that tliey were very often unskilfully and confusedly ex- 

fboed and defended. This is manifest from the discussions concerning 

k three persons in the Godhead, among those who approved the decis* 

^ of the council of Nice. There is so little clearness and discrimina. 

ttxi in these discussions, that they seem to rend the one God into three 

flodg. Moreover those idle fictions, which a regard for the Platonic phi- 

'oiophy and for the prevailing opinions of the day had induced most thco- 

^^giiiiis to embrace even before the times of CcmstarUine, were now in va- 

wig ways confirmed, extended, and embellished. Hence it is that we 

•b^ on every side, evident traces of excessive veneration for departed 

■■ints, of a purifying fire for souls when separated from the body, of the 

•^bacy of the clergy, of the worship of images and relics, and of many 

^'^^ opinions, which in process of time almost banished the true religion, 

^ at least very much obscured and corrupted it. 

$ 2. Grenuine piety was supplanted by a long train of superstitious ob- 
J^nranoes, which originated partly from opinions inconsiderately em- 
^^'^ced, partly from a preposterous disposition to adopt profane rites and 
J[^«>rfHiie them with Christian worship, and partly from die natural predi- 
^<^tion of mankind in general for a splendid and ostentatious religion. At 
^'st, frequent pilgrimages were undertaken to Palestine, and to the tombs 
^ the martyrs ; as if, thence men could bear away the radical principles 
^ Jtoliness, and certain hopes of salvation.(l) Next, from Palestine and 

P) See Gregory Nystefit Onilo ad eos signal for those religious ioumeys. At least, 

■^' Hierosolymam adeunt, 0pp., torn, iii., it is stated bySocrates, Hist. £ccl., 1. i., c. 

J* "^. HieronymuM, Ep. xiii., ad Pauli- 17, and by Theodore^ H. E., lib^ i., c. 18, 

^^ (ie institut. Monachi, 0pp., torn, i., p. that she was instructed by a dream to so to 

^ Jo. Goihofredj ad Codicem Theodos., Jerusalem, and that she wished to find the 

"^ ^, p. 65, &c. Peter Wessding^ Diss. grsTO of Christ ; that she actually did find 

> t?^*"' peregrinat. Hicrosolymit., prefixed three crosses, with a superscription ; tliat 

'J^^ Itinerarium Burdigalense ; among the one of them instantly cured a dying woman, 

^^***^ Romanor. Itineraria, p. 637. — [Hel- and was therefore concluded to be the cross 

||*» the mother of ConstarUtne the Great, of Christ. She gave a part of it to the city 

"^^ 10 have been the firbt who gave the of Jerusalem ; and sent the other part to the 
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^ 4. Many laboured camcstlyy fuw successfully, on the sacred volume. 
JcnMM, a man of great industry aud not unskilful in the languages, made 
4 new Latin translation of all the sacred books ; which was more lucid, 
•od considerably better than any of the numerous old Latin versions. (9) 
He also took much pains to set fortli a more correct edition of the Greek 
▼cnion by the Seventy : and the same thing, we are told, was undertaken 
hy Eusebius^ Athanasius, and Euihaiius.{lO) The expositors of scrip, 
ture form a long list ; among whom the most distinguished are Jerome^ 
Hikry, Eusebius, Biodorus of Tarsus, Rujinusj Ephraim Syrus, Theodo^ 
nu of Heraciea, Chrysostom^ AtJumasiuSj and Didymus. Yet few of these 
have correctly discliargcd the duty of interpreters. Rufinns, indei*d, The» 
odonu of ileraclco, IHodorus, and a fuw others, followed the literal sense 
of scripture :(11) the rest, aflcr the example of Origen their guide, st^arch 
fer recondite meanings ; and accommodate, or rather constrain the half- 
Understood language of tlie Bible, to speak of sacred mysteries and a Chris* 
tian lifc.( 12) Augustine and Tyckonius, wished to establish rules for in* 
teipretation ; but neither of them had ability to do it.(ld) 

f 5. The doctors, who were distinguished for their learning, explained 
the sacred doctrines af\er the manner of Origen, (on whom they all fixed 
tbeir eye), in accordance with the principles of that philosophy which 
tbey learned in their youth at school, namely, the Platonic philosophy as 
forrected by Origen. Those who wish to get a full insight into this sub- 
JBct, may examine Gregory Nazianzen among the Greeks, and Augustine 

(9) Sm J«. Fran, BuddeuSt lugo^ ad year 384. He eraaed the falao and incor- 

^Mogiam, torn, ii., p. 1332, &c. — [That reel readings, and improved the tranalationfi 

^heve were many Latin versions extant in the which came into his hands very faulty, uni- 

^Mvtli century, is very clearly stated by Au^ formly f^uiding himself by the original text. 

f2J*<iae,de Doctrina Christiana, 1. ii., c. 11. Thit improved version of Jerome is, a few 

^ these, (as AuguaHnc tells us, loc. cit.), alterations excepted, that Vulgate which is 

*^wu called (//o/a) the //o/ic. But it has held in so high estimation by the Catholic 

^^coi nB usual to apply this designation to church. The really new tranxlation of the 

***iy ancient Latin version, which was not Bible by Jerome^ was published from monu- 

'"^coded by Jerome ; and this has given oc- scripts, by the Benedictine monks Jo. Mar' 

^>HiQ to many mistakes. See Mothcim^ de tianay and ArU. Ftntfret, Paris, 1603, under 

'^V Christianor. ante Const. M., p. 225- the title: Sancti Kuttebii Hieronymi divina 

^- Jerome mentions a version, which he Bibliothcca, hac tcnus inedita. Their Pro- 

**11« {VuIj^aUi) the vuiffar, and which coun- legomena are worth reading. Sec Rich. 

J^^^ Michaeli* takes to bo that used at Simony Histoire critique dos Versions du 

*^lne in tho days of Jerome. These trans- nouveau Test., cap. 7-12, and Michaelis, 

'J^'oitt, in respect to their diction, were nci- Introduction to the N. T. — ScKl.] 
^ eUssical nor tolerable ; yet they may be (10) Jo. Frick, dc Canone Novi Testa- 

^ pie to those who wish to become ac- menti, p. 180. 

^^•inted with the Latin language in its full- (11) Rich. Simon, Critique de la Biblio- 

^extent. They contain an immense num- thcque dcs Auteurs Ecclesiast., par M. du 

?f<rf Hebraisms, or rather Syriasma ; which Pin, torn, i., p. 61, 90, 129, and tom. iv., p. 

^ds to iiuQ conjecture, that their authors 335, &c., and Histoire critique des princi- 

^^'^ in groat measure Jews. Those vcr- paux Comnicntateurs du N. T., cap. vi., 

JUJJJ* fell into great disorder, in which no &c., p. 88, &c. 

?[® copies were alike; because different (12) Sec ^rCj^ory Nazianzen, Carmen de 

J*'**IatK)n8 were in fact blended together, se ipso ; in Ja. Tttllii, Insignib. Itineria 

f ^repressions of one evangelipt were trans- Italici, p. 27, 57. He very much conuncnds 
JJJJ^d into the narrative of another, and many this method. 

£S**®" ^«" incorporated into the text. This ( 1 3) Aufnutine, in his vi. Books de Doc- 

,?*"ced the Roman bishop Damanu to com- trina Christiana ; Tyrhonius, in his vu. Rules 

y ''he improving of thcHC ancient versions to of Interpretation ; which are extant in the 

^''*ie, who undertook the busiuess in the Biblioth. Patrum maxima, tom. vi., p. 48. 
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., ' - .-, .s : who wciv rrsrnrikil in tin? suhsofnionl ages as monlv 
.^ * . \ ot ini::atioii, jiiid may Ix* fitly styh d, m^xt to Ons'-n^ t}j»j 
> ::»:vr!t*r'< ot'phii'Kiiphio or .vt7N>/f/.v//(! ihculotrv. Tluv\v»p> 
- ■>« x^l /V*i.*c», aiui lu-lii as ct-rlain all liis d(K*isu»ns whioli wc-pj 
. ^v . \ n*|»ui:iiant to the truths of Christ iaiiity ; and |iri>Ci'''«jiij^ 
• A .K thrir first principios, thry <hvw iVoni thoni many and nrv 
V . . .. :.' isions. Wt there was another cUiss of theoIi»«jfians, which 

..-. • •;-, Asi'ii in number; namely, that of men who supposed the b"*l- 

./. . . :.v»:ie thinixs was to be ac<iuiri«l, n«)t by raijumhig aUnit i:.tin. 

•i. : . .'^:t'mphitforu ami bv reeallinij the mind fnnn its ci»nvorse withox- 

•r *«bjeets to a oonei'ntratit»n on itself. Tiuso are commonly calkii 

•.■;.>'•-..*. That tlu'se a!».»undid, appears from several eonsii !«' rati* •u-'. and 

.' •: »\..rtrly from the mnnt- n»us herds of mi>nks who wire sj>n>ad nearly 

.■\tT the Christian world, and trom the Wi»rks of Ditrnf/siuSj (thatCi>. 

'. . ;;.uus of the mysties), which were produced, it seems, in this agcsaal 

; ^ s.>me one uf this class. 

^ t^. Amoncj the writin»r.s of this aire, in which t]u\ doctrint*3 of Chris- 
•..ai;.;y are slated and (vxplained, the first place is justly due to tliccat'*- 
oiitv.ca'i Discourses of Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem. Far those who would 
','*:Tsuaiio us, that these Discourses were the production of a subsequent 
ncc*, are so blinded by zeal for a party, as not to discern tlie trutli.(U) 
Mr.ny would also heni place the Divine Institutions of Ltictajiftus ; butim- 
pr.>?vrlv, because these Institutes were designed rather tt) confute thc«se 
^*ii» still adhered to polvtheism, than to unfold the truths tauirht bv inspi* 
ration. The System of Doctrine addressed to the c/ert^i/ and laity, which 
is ascrilK*d to Athanasius, appears to have been the proiiucti<m of a later 
ap^.( 1»5) There are however, in tiie works of AtJunuisiit^n, C/irv.?o*/tvtt,tiw 
GrriToricSnund others, as now extant, many passagt^s from which wo nwV 
learn how thi» best iutormetl men of this aije handled the leariiuL' top'O!* 
of th»' Christian re'iixion. On the Trinity hi partieular, we liave thctw«lve 
lV»'^k^;of Hilary o\' l\'i\'tiers. Tlu! Ancoratus u\' Epiphanius expljin^ ^'^'^ 
«!o'.*!rine concorniUi; Christ an«l tiie lloJy Spirit, On htiptinfn, we linv< ih*^ 
Wi^r); of /\/.-,\'»jN".<, addressed to caleehumen-; ; and a w.»rk of (■Ar'/-'*'*'*" 
/;*».'7. on ;h.* snv^^ si:!»',vt, in two Hooks. The works of Jrrome, .Hi/tT"-*' 
/.nr, r\]^K] , :'v.t>. wliiv-'i >\ere ilesiiriuMJ to imj)art correct views on r*'*!' 
i;i"'.:s >.;:.iv:>. ;..;.*. : » c»M:l\ite the op|»users ul' the tv'.it.ii, an* \u'vr. oniil^*- 

^7. KriV.- ; »,♦ ,*..>-»;;:is \> iih lh»»se who were regarded as (»pp()s<'d |" 
ilMrt' tr.::''\ •. \- v,*\:'/. simplicitv had n</arlv taken ils nii;ht ; and ^' 
r';-:.\^ .•:' ;•, .• • .-.••. .♦ •■ N.;S;iliit's auij jpnM)!!"^. invectives. ;md other di-^*-*' 
p. ^T...^:. •/ V • .* s..»'v\'ede.l, mor« heeoiiiinif the jiatrons, than tl»c *-*!' 
:vi«:->: ..'.••■.•.••. V* -x.irv-K %»f tiiis hahii, hv men of i.'iniuence, ari* still *", ' 
'Tr'. It' '. .xx ' >'.'!%••* tlmse rhetorii-al liirures and ilourldn.'^* '« 
^ » . ... ....... - . ,, . ,• : t,i parry the wt/apons of their adv«'rsaries. '^ -i- 

•.- M .- \v .»..* i;iu-<tit»n under iliseussion ; likewise the. ii^^' 

IV :■ s: -. .\» . \ • A.;.iMi>! their anlaj^'ouists, .so common to mr^*^ ^ 
Tin,. :*v . v- . - \ ' \' \r arr.mj^emeul and of perspicuity, and o^ 

. ^. ■. ,*,• i»r: :!no (Ifi) Mffhotfittx, cited by Epipha'^ ^ 

V-^v, •• v • J«M.%\f ll:ii»'-'s r»l. i>p{).. torn** i.. j>!\a<' '^ 

»^- .'• .!.»■• <.''-."#i -.y JS'.r/ianzrn, in nianv [)!.ices. 
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habits which wore no better in their discussions. Yet so. fiur were some 
writers of this century from disguising these faults, that they rather claimed 
praise for them. It must be owned, however, that their antagonists made 
nw of the same weapons. 

§ 8. With the ancient form of discussion, new sources of argument 
Vere in this age combined. For the truth of doctrines was proved by the 
nun^r of mart3rrs who had believed so, by prodigies, and by the confcs- 
moDB of devils, that is, of persons in whose bodies some demon was sup. 
posed to reside. The discerning cannot but see, that all proo& drawn 
nom Buch sources are very fiillacious, and very convenient for dishonest 
men who would practise imposition. And I greatly fear, that most of 
tiioee who at this time resorted to such proofe, notwithstanding they were 
grave and eminent men, may be justly charged with the dangerous pro- 
pensity to use deception. Ambrose^ in controversy with the Arians, brings 
forward persons possessed with devils, who, when the relics of Gerveuius 
ind Protasius are produced, are constrained to cry out, that the doctrine 
of the Nicene council concerning three persons in the Grodhead, is true 
ind divine, and the doctrine of the Arians false and pernicious. This 
testimony of the prince of darkness, Ambrose regards as proof altogether 
VDBZceptionable. But the Arians openly ridiculed the prodigy and main- 
tained, that Ambrose had bribed these infemals to bear testimony in his 
ikvoiir.(17) And many, I am aware, will be more inclined to believe the 
Arians, than to give credit to Ambrose ; notwithstanding he is enrolled 
ttKmg saints, and they among heretics. (18) 

i 9. Besides ApoUinariSf Gregory Nazianzen, Cyril of Alexandria, and 
wrs, who confuted the emperor Jutian ; the adherents to idolatry were 
^rously and successfully encountered by Lactantius^ by Athanasius, by 
Mhtt Pirmicus MatemuSf by the younger ApoUinaris^ whose books against 
^^kyry are unhappily lost, by Augustine^ in his twcnty-two Books on 
^ City of God, and in his three lost Books against the pagans, and above 
^ hy Eusebius of Ciesarea, in his Evangelical Preparation, and in his 
^*^ against Hierocles. Attempts to convert the Jews were made by £a- 
•*«» of Emessa, by Diodorus of Tarsus, and by Chrysostom^ in his six 
^ks still extant. Against all the heresies, Ephraim Syrus,(19) James 
^ Nisibis, Didymus, and Audentius took up the pen. So did Epiphanius^ 
^ his extensive work on the heresies, which he denominated Panarium : 
•*>d Gregory Nazianzen, more concisely, in his Oration on the Faith. 
^ short works of Augustine and PkilastriuSy rather enumerate the here- 
•*^ than confute them. 

i 10. The state of moral or practical theology would have been very 
^^urisMng, if the progress of any branch of knowledge could be meas- 
^^ by the number of the writers on it ; for very many laboured to pcr- 
*^ and inculcate practical religion. Among the Orientals, the efforts of 
^^*mes of Nisibis, or as some say, of Saruga,(20) and Ephraim Syrus, 

j^OT) Ambrose, Epist. xxiL, p. 878, Ac. (19) See Jot. Sim, Assemim, Biblioth. 

•*^hiiw, de Vita Ambroiii, p. 81. Orient. Clement. Viticana, torn, i., p. 118, 

kJ.^^) See Jo. U CUrc, Appendix Angus- 125, <Stc. From hit extracts, it appears that 

r^*««ia, p. 376. More exwnples of this kind Ephraim, though a pious man, was not a 

j^t be mentioned. See GV«^ofy Nyssen, dexterous polemic. 

2* Mtt Gregorii Neo-Cesariensis, Opp, torn. (20) Jos. Sim. AsMeman, m his Biblioth. 

Ji* p. 977, 978. SuipUius Severus, Hislo- Orient., dtc, tom. i., p. 17, thmks, that the 

^ ^n, I. ii., c. 38, p. 261. writings ascribed to James of Nisibis, should 
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tings of this man spread among the Greeks and Syrians, and especially 
ong the solitaries and monks, it is not easy to describe, how much dark- 
IS came over the minds of many, and what an accession of numbers was 
de to those who maintained that converse with Grod is to be had by mor- 
iiig the senses, withdrawing the thoughts from all external objects, sub- 
ng the body with hunger and hardships, and fixing the attention on God 
1 eternal things, in a kind of holy indolence. 

\ 18. The truth of these remarks is evinced, by that vast multitude of 
oks and sacred virgins who, as soon as peace was given ^o the Chris- 
Ds, spread themselves with astonishing rapidity over the whole Chris- 
n world. Many persons of this description had long been known among 
I Christians, living as solitaries, in tlie deserts of Egypt. But AnUmy 
■ the first who, in the year 305, collected them into an associated com- 
nity in Egypt, and regulated their mode of living by fixed rules.(23) 
I disciple UUariony tlie next year, undertook the same thing in Pales- 
) and Syria. About the same time, Aones or Eugenius, with his asso- 
tes Gaddana and Axyzo, introduced this mode of life into Mesopotamia 
I the neighbouring countrid8.(24) These were imitated by many othersi 
h 80 much success, that in a short time all the East swarmed with per- 
s who, abandoning the occupations and conveniences of life and all in- 
^oorse with society, pined away amid various hardships, hunger and 
ierings, in order to attain to a more close communion with God and the 
jels. The Christian church would have remained free from these nu- 
rous tortures of the mind and body, had not that great and fascinating 
trine of the ancient philosophy gained credence among Christians, that 
ittain to happiness and communion with Grod, the soul must be freed 
D the influence of the body, and for this purpose, the body must be sub- 
d. 

14. This austere discipline passed from the East into the West, and 
'> into Italy and the adjacent islands, though it is uncertain who conveyed 
iitber.(25) Aflcrwards, St, Martiny the celebrated bishop of Tours, 

d to his book de successione Romanor. eleven epistles. These, with the comment- 

eop., p. 286), endeavours to prove, that aries of some of the later Greek theologians, 

ytuM of Alexandria was the true author and notes by the modems, were printed 

Me writings. — [The real author of these Gr. and Lat., Antwerp, 1634, and Pazis, 

• is wholly udmown. That he was 1644, S vols. fol. See Cavej Historia Lit- 

Oioitynu* the AreopagiU^ mentioned terar. Daillii de Scriptis Dionysii Areopa- 

Xvii., 34, as he pretends to be, and was sitae, Genevae, 1666, 4to. Bp. Pearson^ 

lUy believed to be, from the sixth cen- Vindiciae Ignatianae, p. i., c. 10. — Tr.} 

>& to the fifteenth, is certain. That he (23) Antony and his regulations are treat- 

i Greek who lived some time in the ed of in the Acta Sanctor. ad diem 17, Jan- 

i centurv, is generally admitted ; thouffh uarii, torn, ii., p. 107. 

place him a century later. That he (24) See Jom. Sim. AtMemant Biblioth. 

ipoUinaris senior, or junior, of Laodi- Orient. Clement. Yaticana, tom. iii., pt. ii., 

ieveral have laboured to evince ; but p. 48, 6lc. 

lit much success. He was orthodox, (26) The msjority follow Baronius, mam- 

and certainly not destitute of talent, tainingthat it was Si. Athanasius vrho, about 
vorks consist of single Books, on the the year 340, transplanted the monastic in- 
itial Hierarchy, or the invisible world, stitution from Egypt into Italy, and erected 
torch above ; on the Ecclesiastical Hi- the first monastery at Rome. See MalnUan, 
qr, or the visible church of God on the Praefatio ad Acta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict., 

its order, worship, and ordinances ; tom. i., p. ix., dec. But Lud. Ant. Muraton 

e Divine Names, or the designations opposes this opinion, and contends that the 

•d in the Scriptures ; on Mystical The- first European monastery was built at Milan. 

, or on the perfections of God ; and Antiq. Italicar. mcdii aevi, torn, v., p. 364. 
OL. I — L L 
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• •• .. s.-- •: ...'."•-as'.erios in Gaul : and his exnnijile and his discourses pr€ 
• -s •: r -. .^ :.;0>* i^ < lubractr a niona'siic iitf. iliat two thousand monl? 
^l ,^ -, : tii asseinMoil i»>iruihiT at his t*uni'ral.(20) From thciicu ll' 
; • » . r '•- jrA-:.-»i'y ixti-ndcd over the oihrr countries of Europe. Tho- 
*.• r . •.:? »• >.N^» nirtiK-rs huwi^ver, must know, that then^ lias always ber< 
. *• . . ' ^'^ -v "tKiwten tht' monks ot' the Wi-st and those of the Eai^ 
« . .o.: :>. KrmtT could newr Ur brought to b(.^ar the sc^vcrc rules, 
^ , ..• .•^.- ;<i::cr vi»luntarily submitted. For our part of the world is im 
s - ;•;. ».'.r. i>-.Tsons who are by nature austere, morose, delirious, a^ 
1* ' . w.« ;.wo Driental regions are : nor will our bodies endure tl». 
« -^^ ■ .Nifsi! in regard to nourishnurnt. wliieh those will which weJ 
x-T. -..n.>:' ?* *^ry and burning atmosplifre. It w\as therefore rather th 
r».'.r-. T.:^-' '^^ shadow of that sulitary lile which AnfonifTind otliers instite 
?.^- v. tV r>.>:. than the thing itself, which was brought into tho countric 



:..-.x>:.^:^ 



;> i.^. r.'it^so monks(2S) were not all of the same kind; for first, the 
Wi*W v::\i.:i^i into Cocnohftrs and Eremites. The former lived and ate tc 

£t:':k'r m the sanu' house, and were assixtiated undiT a leader and hcac 
wlK^ra they called Father, or in the Ktryjitian tongue, AbhoL{29) The la 

j^^^^., Jarf». Ffftfinanw't in his Historia edacity, and goes on to jwy : *• I perceii 

i^ucrir. AciuUirM. P- 1^» ^c.. maintains that ho refers rather to the Oriental monk 

lit IhfR^s «ciety of monks was collected than to the occidiintal ; for edacity in il 

t: \caiUM None of these writers adduces Greeks [and Orientals] is pluttonv ; in t 

r.a*'xcc;-t:Kv.ahlc rroof. The first convent of Gauls if is nature.*' Iminediate'ly, ther 

%%%s ^** citvicd at Verona, near the close fore, on the introduction of the monastic i 

»m' ih.s fcnturv, and by Xeito the bishop of stitution into Europe, tho occidental moo 

Vc^i:* . it wp may give credit to the broth- differed widely from the Oriental in thi 

tn Hi^ifnnt, in their Diss. ii. ad Zenoncm customs and mode of living, and were taX' 

VcTW.cn*.. p 115, &c. by them with voraciousness and gluttony. 

iet>> S<e Sulpitius Snerus, de Vita Mar- ,(-^^ ['^'he word monk, {twvaxoc^ from fi 

\i\v cry x.. p. 17, c:d. Veron., wln-re the ^'«-'"*'»'. 'o/»rra/(>wf), first occurs in the foux 

m!vie it Ifo adopted by these Martinian <^t'ntnn- ; and has 5i»rne similarity with n 

nIo"k# i# lartii-iilarlv described. See also ^'"'"^ [arr.-cv-vr. from ufTKt'o. to practise, toi 

IhVu *u»w httoMire de la France, torn, i., *:'<■'*'•] Ar loa>n. tlio monks wrre aUo ca 

Y ;» 4'i. and others. *^d ascetics; tinnii:h aH ascitics wore ii 

" ' * ' ' monks : for the nnnie ascetic denotes 




the mterlocutor.', havwij: de- - ^ :„ ." . .i ^ i 71 

i —.",■ , 1 1 . i-.i ^ IS a "icneric tvrm ; llic word Tn«>«.t deuot 

suTilvJ ihedrvand snaruior diet of tho htrvp- „ ,.„;.. „. 1., «i,„» , „.. t«i 

s*niHu III* *".' I I- 1 •'• a spfcies thuUt that jjen'.is. This is co 

turn ruMjks, turned o h.s Gallic Ir. end and ^^^^^^ j,^, ^j^^, (\itholirs Va^csiHS (notes 

«,a: "How would you l.ko a bunch ol ^^^,^^,,, „j^^ j,^^,^.^ j ^. ^ ^^ ^^^^j 

hcrl« and half a loaf as a dinner for t.ve ,^,^^^^ ^,^^^ ^ ^^^^j ^,^ 

TOcn!- The Caul reddenmjr a little on be- -^^ .,- ^,,,,^^j j,^^.^,^, ^j ^^^^^^ -, ^^ ^,^, 

ingw rallied, replied: M ou are at your ■ 4^ _Tho males ainony the mon 

old practice, *«//«/»/*. for you neglect no ^^^^\^ ^.^j,^.^^ y^,^^,,. ^,^^^ ,,^^ ,^.^^^,^^^ ^r^^^^^ 

opportunity that occurs, to ux us [(rallic ^^^.^, j^ j, ^^ ^^,, K-^stoch., C^pp., toi 

„lonks] with voracity. But ,t is cruel m .^^ ..^ ^^ ^.;j ^i^^j,,,.,^' jj^,,,^ 

vou, to wqmrc us (.auls to live m the man- ^,^.^..;.^^^ iho term nonnus from 'the EpTti 

■nerofan«'U.--Hut let that (,vrenian [monk] ^ (Jcrh.Jo. IWm.derivcs il frc 

content himself with such a dmuer, since 11 t^o Hebrew p^, a son ; de Vitiis Serm 

is his necessity or nature to 20 nunjrry. — I - 

\Vc ts I have often told you, are Gauls." nis, I. i., c. 0. p. 9, 1. ii., c. 13, do Or: 

In the same dialo^nio. rap'. 4. p. C9, 70, he Id.ilol., 1. i.. c. "Z-i.—ScfJ.] 

taxes Jerome with accusing the monks of (•!)) [The cmnobttes dirived their nai; 
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Eremites, led a cheerless, solitary life, in certain parts of thecoun. 
filing in hovels among the wild beasts. (30) Still more austere than 
smites, were those who were called Anchorites* These lived in 
>laces, with no kind of shelter ; fed on roots and plants ; and had 
1 residence, but lodged wherever night overtook them, so that visit- 
;ht not know where to find them.(dl) The last class of monks 
B Vc^anUj called by the Egyptians SarabaiUtej who roamed about 
dnces, and from city to city, and got their living without labour, by 
ed miracles, by trafficking in relics, and by other impositions. (32) 
the Coenobites, many were vicious and profligate ; but not so many 
ig the Sarahaitesy most of whom were knaves and villains. Of the 
», the greater part were delirious fanatics, who were not in their 
ind.(33) All these monks were hitherto laymen^ or separate from 
ical order, and under the care and protection of the bishops. But 
f them were now admitted into the rank of clergymen^ even by the 
id of the emperors ; and so great was their reputation for sanctity, 
hops were often chosen from among them. (34; 
. - To these defects in the moral system of the age, must be added 
ncipal errors now wellnigh publicly adopted, and from which af« 
a immense evils resulted. The first was, that to deceive and UCf 
(tee, when religion can be promoted by it. The other was, that er* 
reUgiony when maintained and adhered to after proper admonitiont 

be visited with penalties and punishments. The first of these 

v^tfcov] coenobiuim, {koivoc pioi\ a ruption. The words ascetic and monk coi^ 

\ in which several monks lived to- tinued to be generic ; and were applied to 

rhe ancients discriminated between all, who devoted themselves to a religiooa 

am and -a monastery. The latter life, and subjected themselves to strict mlea 

residence of proper and solitary of living. The other terms acquired more 

he former, of associated monks, appropriate significations, when the monks 

together in a society. The hab- became distributed into various classes or 

a single, solitary monk, might be sorts. — Tr.] 

monastery J but not a coenobium. (31) See Sulpitius Severus, Dial. L de 

rioniw, Collat. zviii., c. 10, Opp-, Vita Martini, c. ix., p. 80, dec, cd. Verona, 

md compare Jerome^ Ep. 95, ad [When several anchorites lived in the samo 

1 monachum, Opp., torn., iv., pt. wilderness, only a little separated from each 
5, and Gregory ri&z.i Orat. xxi., other, they were collectively called a Laura, 
a. i., p. 384. — The nuns kUo had See Evagrius, Historia Ecclcs., 1. i., c. 21, 
ndents, who wore called Mothers, and Vaiesius^ note on the passage. See 
ne, Ep. 20, Opp., torn, iv., pt. ii., also Watch's Hist. Eccles. N. T., p. 1670. 
Jee also Bingham^ Origincs Eccle- —Schl.] 

1. iii., p. 63.— Schl.] (32) [Concerning the SarabaiteSy see Jo, 

Prom a passage in the beginning of CassianuSt Collat. xviii., c. 7, Opp., p. 731, 

iria Lausiaca of PaUadius^ it may &c., and the notes of GazaeuSy there. — TV.] 

d, that in the most ancient times, (33) On the vices of the monks of this 

ites and the anchorites were the century, see Sulpitius Severusy Dial. i. de 

r he speaks of the avaxuprjTiiv tuv Vita Martini, cap. iv., p. 69, 70, cap. xiv., 

fiff). But subsequently, a distinc* p. 88, where he chastises in particular, the 

nade between them. — Schl. The pride of those who coveted the honours of 

nks, eremitesy and anchorites or an- clergymen. Dial, ii., c. viii., p. 1 IS ; Dial, 

were at first, all used as synony- iii., c. xv., p. 144, 145 ; also the Consultatio 

id were applied indiscriminately to Apollonii et Zachaei, published by Im, 

'ptian ascetiesy who hvaxCtppoav re- Dacheryy in Spicileg., tom. i., 1. iiL, c. 8, p. 

Q the world, and lived solitary fio- 85, &c. 

urn fioitoc, alone) in the wUdtmess (34) See Ja. Gothofrsdy on the Codex 

fUf>y for the sake of practising (off- Theodos,, tom. vi., pt. i., p. 76, 106| ed. 

r religious exercises without inter- Ritter. 
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|*riii*:i'i|« ■« h;i'i ij«:*:n fijipro'.'.'i .Vi \vr rf ';■-:. .'.r ir:.:^":-'* 
turn 'liiflf, wii;if. u m.-m-o; th.; fir/=: iri.-i'.:.. : »..:..•-=- t-ii -a:.!: i ..:'?: ::::-"^^ 
fnlMliiKKlM h.'ivf, fiirou^fh oil th»- r^:it\;rj.t, 'jrr^n •:- :: :•: ::. :.• uo iT':.--*^ 
»li tiiiiHiii of iriK! nli'»ion. If sorrw; i/i';:ii«::.vf- r^.-rs-^n »cry? tivx-ir.iiritti^© 
('niiiliii'l aiifi tliir writiiif^N of tlir; ^HjutirHt ••md mo.>: pious ttrCicrK rs oi' 'Jiis c*. xa- 
liiry, I ll'iir, In* would timl filioiit :ill of th»;m infected wiiii liils kj»r'jsy. I 
riiiiuol fxi'i'pl Amhnw, nor Hi/ary, nor Avgustinr^ nor Grrsory Naz..nor 
Jrromr, Ami |mtIimjw it wiis tliiM samo fuull tliat led Sufpitius Scvents^ 
wlui \uis ill niliiT rr.M)MTtM Hi) iiiiromjioli'nt histurian, to ascriU* so nianv 
iinr.irli's to St. Mtirthi, Tlir «»tliiT priiiciph;, from tlie very lime whtrii 
C'i»M\.'.ri.' "ii- i.\'.\\i* |H'!u'o MtuI srnirily to X\\v Christians, was ap]»roved by 
\\\:\\\\ . aii.l j!i ilh' ooiuhi-is witli tlu* IVisciliianistd and Donaiists, it was 
i\Mi»»l».M;it» J b\ r\;unp!i'«i. nud nntu|uiv»H"i]ly siinctiuned by the autlioritV 
ol \:,,^uy I, , an*! trauNM'.utrd dv^ii to siuvoedinij aires. 

^ I .* If Mr i»»»»k i\\ iiu» lUi's ami morals of Christians, we shall find, 
a-* )u'u;.»f.»:\-. jliat .^o.^i luim xuTt- i*omiiiini;UHl with bad ; yet the number 
of iho Ivid Im'.;.mi j'jadu.illx fo Iiuti'msv*. .»«o fhat the truly pious and g«)dly 
:ippeai\*d moii' ran-. Whru ihtTo was no more to i\\ir from enemies 
without, whiMi the ehar.u'ti-r of most bi.shoj>s was tarjiish«rl with arro- 
panee, hixury, elleminaey, animosity, resentments, and other defi;cts ; when 
the lower clergy neglected their proper duties, and were more attentive to 
i«lle c^^nlroversics, than to tl\e promotion of piety and the instruction of tl*® 
|M^>ple ; when vast numbers were induced, not by a rational conviction, bu't 
l\\ the fear of punishment and the hope of worldly advantajrc to cnr*^*- 
!he»ns^-!\i^ as Christians ; how can it surprise us, that on all sides the v»'^ 
civv.:s appeared a host and the pious, a little band almost overpowered 
;lK^:r. * AjT'iinsl the llati:ilious and those guilty of heinu is otlences, th 
sTir.H' r::'i'S li>r penance wrre preseriln-d, as before the reign of Constai* 
::r».\ lV.;t as the times eontinuallv waxed worse and worse, the morehon- 
o: r.-.y^ r.nd powerful could sin with impunity, and only the poor and llie^ 
;.;•/>. :..:w:«^ felt the sevirilv t)f the laws. 

^ l**. ruis oontury was fruitful in controversies amonij Christians; for 

.':< •< .•*,> yvx with m:mkiud, external peace made room for internal dis- 

%v • ;s \:.'. vV"»:reuiiou««. We shall here mention the more considerable 
,..«,v <* . «■; .*:; nv»t jii\e rise to olistiuate heresies. In I*'g>pt, soon after 
'.;». .• . '. .\\:a:\ or alHMit tl»e Near IU)(), commenced the long-continued 
s»•»^ si-\ »i - -1 fr\M» the aiuhor oi' it was called the Mvlcllan controversy, 
p . \. •■x-..v»ei" \!e\antlri:u d«*posfd .l/i'/**//?/.? the bishop of Lycopolis 
;•. V^ ^-^ *. Pv cause is iuM»lveil in uncertainty. The lVi«'ndsof iV/t*r 
rertV"*.'. ; ^*.'*..t,v as etu' \\h«» h;ul snerirun-d to the <:o(.Is, JUid had c«»ni- 
iiie'.v .^ 'v . . >,v i :5.»\ I Mlurs SI V, lu' was rriiiltv of no ullence, but that 
.» . v,v vv V. vv \., -x a.vtui'^t the laps(Ml.(:?0) Jl/r'W/M.y di>reirarde.d the 



C •!»* «•»,«. 



;u»i »»nlv eoutiuueil to exercise thf! functions of his 

...1. ». »N . ..V* v- .» 'ei\iself the |MUVi'r «>f C(»nsecratiui; presbvtors; a 

• ..I. v^. \ » vx V ^ ,« % -LiMixIied us:il;i' in Kixypt, belon^eil exclusively 

•K ». vK% X V V*'" « »• I'he partisans 4'l' this eneriretie. ami elo- 

. %v , e .. Old at leiiirlh n<»t a few of the monks espoused 



S, "' 



., .!uta. \\\\ , inUoon E})i}ihan., torn. ii.. p 27-1 ; anJ ^am, 
lltxnn^f, i:\.T.Mfntio i!(> Rubu3 sdchs contra 
vii>:. . 0|-|) , liaiuiuum, p. JOG, occ. 
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bis cause. The Nicene council attempted in vain to heal this breach. 
Tile JUeUtiatu on the contrary, whose cliicf aim was to oppose the au- 
thority claimed by tlie bishop of Alexandria, aflerwards joined themselves 
to his great enemies, namely the Arians. Thus a contest which at first 
related only to die limits of the Alexandrine bishop's powers, became, 
through the influence of heated passions, a controversy respecting an ar- 
ticle of faith. The Mclctiaii party was still existing in the fifth cen- 
tury.(37) 

(87) [Two widely difiercnt accounts of the ernors of the country. When they had been 
nigin aud cause of the Mdetian schism havo long in custody, and several had suffered 
I'Bached us. The one is from the pen of martyrdom, while others had yielded to their 
^^nofiuf , their avowed foe ; the other is foars and wved themselves by sacrificing to 
B^m EpiphttHius, the historian of the early idoln, these princi[jal bishops were continued 
"^^ewcs. The llomish writers prefer tho in prison, being reser^'ed for the last victims, 
^tctnent of Athanasius ; but the most learn- The lapsed, some of whom were soldiers and 
^ Protestant writers of late, j^nerally follow others clergymen of different orders, bccamo 
Cpiphanius. (See Wakhy Historie der Kct- anxious for reconciliation to the church ; and 
••'^yen, vol. iv., p. 355-410. Henke^ Kir- they bettought the confessors who were still 
wnijesch., vol. i., p. 196, Ac. Sckrocckh, in prison to interpose their authority. Disa- 
^JPcncngcsch., vol. v., p. 265-373. Nean- greement and warm debate arose amon? 
'^t Kircheogesch., vol. ii., pt. i., p. 463-471, these confessors. MeUhvs and others hel<C 
H^ ^itHUr*s Text-book, translated by Gun- that the lapsed ought to bo excluded from 
^J^'V^liam, Tol. i., p. 166.) Tlie statement of the church till the end of tiie persecution, 
^^natius, (Apolog. ad Imperat. Constanti- and afterwards if they apf>earcd worthy, to 
?'**niOpp., lorn. I., p. 777, cd. Colon., 1686), be admitted to penances proportionate to 
^^ follows: 2'cUr^ a bixhop among vs before their olfences. But Peter maintained that 
^ ftrseeution, and an acknmcltdgid viartyr it was not advisable to wait for tho end of 
*'* *^i deposed in a common council of binh- the i)ersecution, and that the repentant should 
'^ CM Egyptian bishop called Melctius^ who at once be admitted to suitable penances and 
P^cmnieledof many crimes^ and especially so be restored. Both parties snowed them- 
^ *^rificinff to idols. Meletius did not ap- selves to be inHuenced by laudable motives ; 
^^^ to another council, nor endeavour to the one by love of the truth and religious 
'^^c kimseU be/ore Peter^s saecestors, but zeal, the other by compassion and sympathy. 
^^QUd a schism^ and his followerst instead At length, Peter finding his compassionate 
^ ^eing called Christians^ are called Mefc- measures balked by the excessive zeal of 
'Ai« to this day. He at once began to utter Meletius and the otliers, hung out his man- 
^^oaehcs against the bishops, and first he tie in the midst of the prison for a standard, 
^funniaied Peter, then his successor Achil- and made proclamation, that such as agreed 
^« 9nd after him Alexander ; and he did this with him should assemble around it, and that 
^^^^ craftiness after the example of Absalom, such as agreed with Meletius should repair 
Jr^ ^V calumniating the innocent he might to him. Hereupon the mass of the bishops, 
y^ the shame of his own deposition. Such monks, and presbyters gathered around Mc- 
^ ^^ invective of their avowed adversary, letius, and only a very few repaired to the 
** tile contrary Epiphanius, who spent sev- standard of Peter. From this time the two 
^1^ years in Egvpt, some of them probably parties worshipped sei>arately, and the schism 
jP^e lifetime of Meletius, and certainly while became complete in the prison. (This was 
^ Schism excited great attention, and who in the year 306, acconling to Buronius, An- 
Pj*^^ the rest of his life in the neighbour- nales, ann. 306, n. 44 ; or in the year 301, 
?*^ of Egypt, and had constant communica- according to Pagi, Critica Baron., snn. 306, 
r^ ^ith it, gives us a full and apparently n. 29.) Peter afterwards suffered martyr- 
J^ candid history of the schisim, wiiich is dom ; but Mtletius and others were trans- 
it long lo be transcribed, but which is sub- ported from place to place, sometimes shut 
p*»iliJiy as follows. (Hajr. 68, 0pp., torn, up in the mines, and sometimes banished to 
JP" 716, seq., cd. Petav. Colon.) During distant regions ; and everywhere Meletius 
J~^ persecution under Diocletian and Maxim- spread his" principles, ordained bishops, pres- 
^ ^«rr ihcarchbp. of Alexandria, and 3/c- bytcrs, and deacons, and erected separate 
^j"** an eminent bp. in Thcbais, (wliO rank- churches, his followers having no communion 
* JUsxt to Peter in the archiepi.sco)>atc. and willi the others. Peter's successors retained 
nd*^' Him managed ecclesiastical nlfiiirs), tho ancient churches, which were called the 
"J»ny oihcrs, were imprisoned by the y«v- churches of the Catliolics, while the new 
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mned in the council of Crongra, which was held not long after 
8 council. Whether this man was Eustathius, the hishop of Se- 
Lrmenia, who was the coryphaeus of the Semiarians, or whether 
ts confounded two persons of the same name, is debated with 
d weight of argument on both sides.(88) The founder of the 
1 sect is charged, not so much with unsoundness in the faith, as 
sonablc practical notions. For he is said to have prohibited mar- 
use of flesh and wine, love-feasts, &c., and to have recommend, 
ate divorce to all married persons, and to have granted to chil. 
servants the liberty of violating commands of their parents and 
nder pretext of religion.(d9) 

Mcifer, bishop of CagUari in Sardinia, a man of decision, stem- 
^our, who was driven into exile by the emperor Constantine 
ng the Nicene doctrine of three persons in one Grod, first aep- 
n Eusehius of Vercelli, in the year 363, because the latter waa 
that the former had consecrated PauUnus bishop of the church 
; and he afterwards separated himself from the communion of the 
rch, because it had decreed that absolution might be granted to 

And from that time onward, gra had to do, ahould not be called Eutta^ 
^ with the Arians, many of them thiafUf but Airians. But his argument* aro 
e aentiments of Alrius. (See not so powerful as to compel a reflecting 
Haerea. 6S, and Sosomerif H. reader to abandon the common opinion. 
:. 81.) On the death of abp. Whether the bishop of Sebaste in Armenia, 
V.D. 326) the Mclctians elected who is so famous in the history of the Arian 
to succeed him. But Theonas heresy, and who had some connexion with 
inths after, and Athanatius took AiriuM^ or another Eustathius^ was the an- 
don of the chair. During half thor of this controversy, cannot bo deter« 
was in open war with the Ah- mined with certainty. Yet the arguments 
etians, who combined against for the first supposition seem to preponder* 
e a chief cause of his frequent ate. This£i»to/Atu«wasapupiIofilmt», 
ishments, and of all the vexa- and a lover of monkery. Many different 
red. (EpipkaniuSj Haeres. 68. councils passed their judgment on him, 
St. Ecclcs., lib. ii., c. 82, 83.) some putting him down, and others regard- 
ing him as a valuable man. He has oeeii 
Sam. Baanage, Annales Politi- accused of instability in his belief; but he 
., torn. ii-> P* ^40, dec. seems properly to have been a Semiarian. 
c^es, Hist. Eccles., 1. ii., c. 43. His character is described to us by some 
St. Eccles., 1. iii., c. 14, 1. iv., impartial writers, as being very commenda- 
jhaniusy Hxres. Ixvi., p. 910. ble. The synodical epistle of the council of 
r, Hist. Eccles., 1. iii., c. 16. Gangra is addressed to the bishops of Arme- 
Uingy Not« ad poncilium Gan- nia, and censures various faults, which for 
&c. — [The youncer WaUh, in the most part relate to monkish usages : and 
.erKetzereyen,vol. iii.,p. 636- the canons enjoin the opposite of the new 
ted circumstantially and solidly regulations. JTbe Eustathians so abhorred 
he Eustathians. See also his matrimony as to maintain that a married lady, 
Kirchenversammlungen, p. 216, though pious, could not be saved if she con- 
lief sources for a history of the tinura to cohabit with her husband. They 
Bie the documents of the coun- forbid eating flesh, or receiving the hofy 
, consisting of a synodical epis- supper from a married priest, on pain of 
ions. From these sources both forfeiting salvation. They contemiwd the 
Sozomen derived their informa- buildings erected for public worship, and 
uthor of the Life of St. Basil, held their meetings in private. They al- 
flxed to the third vol. of the lowed a woman to forsake her husband, pa- 
t/, maintains, (ch. 5, ^ 4, &c.), rents their children, and children their pa- 
ler of this party was not Eusta- rents, on pretence of devoting themselves te 
her Acrius ; and that of course a Kirirter mode of life, dec. — Schl.] 
dth whom the council of Gan- 
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I certain, that the little company of his followers, or the hu/dft* 
d have no intercourse with the bishops who joined themselves 
a sect, nor with those who had absolved these bishops after con- 
r fiiult ; and thus they renounced the whole church.(41) They 
e reported to have held erroneous sentiments respecting the hu- 
lewing it as generated from the bodies of the parents, or as 
t>y the parents into their children. (42) 

bout the same time, or not much after, Aerius^ a presbyter, 
Semiarian, rent Armenia, Pontus, and Cappadocia, by opinions 
le commonly received, and thus founded a sect. First he main- 
(jure divino), by divine appointment, there was no difference 
shops and presbyters. Yet it is not very clear, how far he 
. sentiment, though it is certain that it was very pleasing to many, 
lisgusted with the pride and arrogance of the bishops of that 
le next place, Aerius disapproved of prayers for the dead, the 
, the celebration of Easter, and other things which most persons 
I the very soul of religion. (43) He seems to have aimed to re- 

d nthcr than aettled by the itored. FlamamiM wti acknowledged by 

iMcifer. The foreiffn bishops the foreign bishops u the bishop of Antioch. 

his controveraj. Alhanasius Yet there remained a little handful of £«- 

uHnus as the most orthodox, 9tathian»^ who did not unite with the general 

he and the greater part of the church till Flamamu was succeeded by other 

le Island of Cyprus, took the bishops. See Walch^ Ketzerhistohe, roL 

i». The eastern bishops were iv., p. 410-602. — Schl.^ 
MeUtius ; who was exiled by (41) See the petition addressed to Theo- 

^aUru, but returned after that dosius by MarceUinus and FauttinuSf two 

th, and suddenly died, (A.D. Luciferians ; in the Works of Is. Sirmond^ 

rreek and the Latin churches torn, ii., p. 229, dec. 
among the saints, aAer his (42) See Augiutine, de Heres., c. 81 ; 

ispects the Latin church, this and on that passage. Lamb. Danaeu*t p* 346. 

Iraordinary transaction. Jtfe- [This account is very uncertain ; and Au^ 

tirely out of communion with guttine himself does not state it as a matter 

ee; and yet he is numbered of certainty. See Waleh^ 1. c, p. 368.— 

aints! Liihcr the pope then Schl.] 

ifallible, or the Romish church (43) Epiphanitis, Hacrcs. Ixxy., p. 905, 
aints, persons who, according dec. Auguttine^ de Haeres., c. 63, and 
nciples, are unworthy of wor- some others. [The last is not a witness of 
ath of McUtiug did not restore much weight. He had no acquaintance with 
och. The Mcletians^ instead the Aerians, but took one part of his state- 
ring Paulinus for a legitimate ment from Eviphanius, (ubi supra), and the 
1 Flavianwt an orthodox and other from PAi7a«/ntt#,de Haeres., c. 72, p. 

character, for a successor to 140. Epiphanius had it in his power to ^t, 

lis Flavianus was supported and did get, better information respecUng 

B of Syria, Palestine, Phoeni- the Oriental controTersies than Phifastriua 

:ia, Galatia, the lesser Asia, could. The latter speaks of AiriiUf as of 

on the side of Paulinus were one unknown to him ; the former, as of one 

Rome and Italy, and of Egypt whose history he well knew, and who was 

ho wished for the deposition of then alive. Epiphanius knew the Encnh 

^aulinus died (in 389) ; but tites very well, and he distin^ishes them 

ing peace to the church, in- from the Aerians ; but Pkilastrtus confounds 

ibly oy a fanatical obstinacy, them. Aerius was a native of Pontus, or 

leath consecrated over his lit- of the lesser Armenia^ an eloquent man, and 

Evafprius as his successor, a friend of the well-known Semiarian Eust^ 

.D. 393), Evagrius died : but thius, afterwards bishop of Sebaste, with 

ill continued. Finally, through whom he lived at the same time among 

and the pacific temper of the monks. The elevation of Eustaihms to 

>cace and ecclesiastical com- the see of Sebaste, first awakened envy in 

*en the two parties were re- Aerius, he having himself aspired after thit 

-Mm 
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Hdied hit opimoiis in a book, against which Jenme in the following cen* 
tniT wrote a most bitter and abusive treatise, which is still extant. 

§ 28. Of all the religious controversies [among the orthodox! thoae 
eoDceming Origen made the greatest noise and continued the longest* 
Though Origen had long been accused of many errors, yet hitherto most 
Quristians had regarded his name with veneration. But now the Arians, 
cmmingly looking on every side for support, maintained that this great man 
liid been of their party. Some believed them, and therefore indulged the 
Mine hatred towards Origen^ as towards the Arians. Yet some of the 
moit eminent and best informed men resisted the charge, and strove to 
vindicate the reputation of their master against these aspersions. Among 
these EuseMuSf bishoj) of Csesarea, stood pre-eminent, in consequence ^ 
Ui written Apology for Origen, And I believe, this storm raised against 
the honour of a man to whom the whole Christian world paid respect, 
voald have soon subsided, if new commotions had not arisen, which pro- 
ceeded from another source. 

§ 24. All the monks, and especially those of Egypt, were enthusiastic 
•dmirers of Origen ; and they spared no pains to disseminate everywhere 
the opinions which they imbibed from him. Yet they could not persuade 
■tt to believe that those opinions were sound and correct. Hence first ap- 
peared a kind of smothered disagreement respecting the character of Ori- 
son's doctrines, which advanced gradually till it became an open flame. 
^Diong many others, John the bishop of Jerusalem was in favour of Ori" 
i^i and as Epiphanius and Jerome were from other causes hostile to 
^flh, they endeavoured to excite odium against him on this ground. He 
*fcfended himself in such a way, as to protect the reputation of Origen^ and 
^ the same time to have the whole swarm of monks and innumerable oth- 
^ on his side. .From this beginning, arose those vehement contests re- 
S^cting the doctrines of Origen^ which pervaded both the Ekist and the 
^cst. In the West they were fomented especially by RufinuSy a presby- 
^ of Aquileia, who translated some of Origen^s books into Latin, and who 
'Wed not obscurely that he was pleased with the sentiments those hooka 
oontained.(46) He therefore now incurred the implacable wrath of JI5- 
^^^. But at length, Rufnus being dead, and men of high reputation in 
^ West opposing the progress of Origenism both by their influence and 
''^r writings, these commotions seemed to subside in the West. 

S 25. In the East, for greater troubles came upon the church on ac- 
count of Origenism. Theophilus bishop of Alexandria, who was for vari- 
^ reasons hostile to some of the monks of Scetys and Nitria, taxed them 
^Wi their Origenism, and ordered them to throw away the books of On- 
9^ llie monks resisted liis command, alleging sometimes that the objec- 

» 

^ptWBd hy TiUemoni, tome x., p. 229, 763. About the yetr 404, VigiUnUhis, a presbjr- 

?^ Wtlek, Historie dcr Ketzcreyen, vol. ter of Barcelona, appeared a still more fa^ 

^t p. 664, dec. — jS^. Jovinian was con- mous reformer. See below, cent, t., pt. ii., 

Sjjied at Rome and Milan, about the year ch. iii., ^ 14, p. 848, and OieseWt Text- 

^^ tnd with him these eight persons, Auz- book, tr. by Cunningham, vol. i., p. 310.— 

•Jf**^ GeftuUis, OermimUor, Felix, ProH- Tr.] 

T^Mtrtiamu,JamuLriiu,AnAIngeniotu9. (46) See especially. Just, FonUunnut^ 

'^'^ the year 396, SamuUio and Barbati- Historia litteraria Aquileiens., lib. ir., c. 8, 

5**». two monks of Milan, advanced similar dtc., p. 177, &c., where he gives an elabo- 

?J^*«iiies at Veicellae, {Ambrose, Ep. 63, rate history of Rufin^' 
'■^ ^ iL 26], ad VcrceUensom ecclesiam). 
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tkmable passages in die writings of that holy man were interpolations of 
the heretics, and sometimes that it was improper to condemn the whok 
together on account of a few censurable passages. Theophilus therefon^ 
after condemning the Origenists in a council assembled at Alexandria, io 
the year 399, employed military force to drive the monks from the mount. 
ains of Nitria. They fled first to Jerusalem, and thence removed to Scj- 
thopoUs ; but finding themselves insecure there likewise, they set sad) ior 
Constantinople, intending to lay their cause before the imperial court(47) 
The remainder of their history belongs to the next century. But it is 
proper to remark, that those who are denominated Origenists in the wii* 
tings of this age, were not all of one character. For this ambiguous term 
sometimes denotes merely a person who was friendly to Origen, one who 
looked upon his books as corrupted, and did not defend the errors of which 
he was accused ; but at other times it designates persons, who admitted 
that Origen taught all that he was charged with teaching, and who reso- 
lutely defended his opinions. Of this latter class were many of the mooksi 



CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF CEBEMONIES AND RITES. 

4 1, 3. Ceremoniefl multiplied. — ^ 3. Fonn of Public Worship. — ^ 4. Some Parts of A 
chuigcd. — ^ 6. Festal Days. — ^ 6. Fasts. — ^ 7. Administration of Baptism, — ^ 8. *^ 
of the Lord*8 Supper. 

§ 1. While the fostering care of the emperors sought to advance tl^ 
Christian religion, the indiscreet piety of the bishops obscured its true n^ 
ture and depressed its energies, by the multiplication of rites and cerem^ 
nies. The observ^ation of Augustine is well known, That the yoke onC^ 
laid upon the Jews was more supportable, than that laid on many ChristiacJ 
in his age.(l) For the Christian bishops introduced, with but slight aJ 
terations, into the Christian worship, those rites and institutions by wliici 
formerly the Greeks, Romans, and other nations had manifested their pieti 
and reverence towards their imaginary deities ; supposing that the peopk 
would more readily embrace Christianity, if they saw that the rites hande( 
down to them from their fathers still existed unchanged among the Chris 
tions, and perceived that Christ and the martyrs were worshipped in th« 
same manner, as formerly their gods were. There was, of course, littli 
difference, in these times, between the public worship of the Christian 
and that of the Greeks and Romans. In botli alike there were splendi< 

(47) See Peter Dan. Huet, Ori^niana, troversy is given by the senior Walck, Hii 

lib. ii., cap. 4, d. 196, &c. Ludov. Douciriy toria Eccles. N .T., p. 1042, &c. — Sch 

Hietoire de rOriffemsme, liv. iii., p. 95, The history itself, but without naming at 

dbc. Hieron. a I^ratOj Diss, vi., in Sulpi- thorities, is given by A. Neander, in hi 

tium Sevenim de Monachis ob Originis Chrysostomus und desscn Zeitalter, Ilu 

Domen ez Nitria totaoue Aegypto pulsis, p. Band, s. 163, (&c. — TV.] 
273, VeroB., 1741, foL These writers cite (1) Augustine ^'EyA^x. 119, ad Januannn 

the ancient authorities ; but they make some according to the ancient division, 
misukes. [The litenurj history of this con- 
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lobMy mitresy tiarafly wax tapers, cro8ier8y(2) processions, lustrations^ 
iBDftgeSy goldtti and silver vases, and numberless other things. 

§ 2. No sooner had dmstaniine renounced the religion of his ancestors, 
fmn magnificent temples were everywhere erected, which were adorned 
with pictures and images, and which both in their external and their in- 
ternal form were very similar to the fanes and the temples of the gods. (8) 
Tbue temples were of two kinds. Some were erected at the graves d 
& martyr9y and were called Martyria : the people assembled in these only 
at stated times. Others were intended for the ordinary and conmion 
meetings for religious worship ; and were afterwards called by the Lat. 
iiM Titidi.{^) Both were consecrated with great pomp, and with rites 
borrowed in great measure from the ancient pontifical code of the Ro- 
mans. And what is more strange, a great part of religion was supposed 
to consist in the multitude of churches ; and the right of patronage^ as it 
ii called, was introduced among Christians, for no other reason than to in- 
<hice opulent persons to build churches. (5) Thus, in this particular the true 
'religion evidently copied afler superstition. For the ancient nations sup- 
posed, that a country or province would be the more prosperous and secure, 
^ more temples, fanes, and chapels were there erected to the gods and 
'^roes ; because those gods would be ashamed not to show themselves pa- 
trons and defenders of the people who worshipped and honoured them 
^th so much zeal. The same sentiment prevailed among the Christians. 
They supposed, the more temples there were dedicated to Christy to his 
■ervants and his friends, the more certain they might be of assistance from 
Christ and his friends. For they supposed God, Christy and the inhabi- 
^^ts of heaven, equally with us wretched mortals, to be delighted and cap- 
^vated with external signs and expressions of respect. 

§ 8. The Christian worship consisted in hymns, prayers, reading the 
holy scriptures, a discourse to the people, and then closed with the cele- 
bration of the Lord's Supper. But these exercises were accompanied with 
^rious ceremonies, which were better calculated to please the eye than 

(3) [The eroner or bishop's staff, was ex- the division into the holy of holies, the holy 

^^j of the form of the UhmSy the chief en- place, and the court ; from which came this 

^Kq of the ancient augurs. See Cicero, de chancel, the nave, and the porch. Wita^ 

^vinatione, I. i., c. 17. — TrJ] vabc, and vdp^T]^.)^Schl.] 

(3) SetEzek. Spanheim, Preuves sur lea (4) Joh, hfalfillon^ Museum Italic, torn. 

^^Cwa de Julien, p. 47 ; bat especially, ii., in Comment, ad ordin. Roman., p. zri., 

^Uer U Bram, Explication litterale et histor. &c. [The Tituli, of the middle igea, were 

^^ ceremoniea de la Messe, tome ii., p. 101, properly the jtarisk churches, under the care 

^^. For a description of such a temple, of presbyters, who derived their titles from 

*^ EumMis, de Vita Constantini Maffni, their respective churches. See Dvl Cange^ 

\' iiL, c. 85, 6uc, Plates representing their Glossarium medios et infimas Latinitatii, 

**t«rior form, are ffiven by Wm. Beveridge, voce Titidus. — Tr.'\ 

^^4iotatt ad Pftndectas Canonum, tom. ii., (5) Just. Henn. Boekmer, Jus Ecclet. 

TO, and by Fred. Spanheim, Institutt. Protestant., tom. iii., p. 466, &c. Biblio- 

Ecclea., in his 0pp., tom. i., p. 860. thequeltalique, tomev., p. 166, &c. [Who* 

parti of the Christian temples were ever erected to any god either a larger or a 






^v«r thepattem of the Jewbh temple. See smaller temple, had the right of designating 

^*^. yuringa, de Synagoga veteri, lib. iii., the priests and attendants on the altar who 

p- w. [Some of these temples were new should officiate there. And whoever erected 

gpMd ittga erected by the emperors ; others a Christian temple, nossessed the same right 

*?•*• Ptgan temples transmuted to Christian in regard to those who should minister there. 

ehmeli^ See Codex Theodos., lib. ix., This indnced many persona to buiULchiirchee* 

^- xviL, lor. 3, and Jerome, Chronicon, -^Schl.} 
^'"^ S8S. From the Jews wis borrowed. 
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to excite true devotion. (6) But »1I congregations did not, by any mean 
follow one and the same rule or form. Each individual bishop according 
his own views, and as the circumstances of times, places, and perso 
suggested, prescribed to his own flock such a form of public wox^p 
he judged best. Hence that variety of lititrgiesy which were in use 
fore the Roman pontiff arrogated to himself supreme power in religiow 
matters, and persuaded people tliat they ought to copy after the priucipa/ 
church, the common mother of them all, as well in doctrine as in their 
Diodes of worship. 

§ 4. It would be tedious to go over all the parts of public worship; I 
will therefore content myself with a few observations. The prayers lort 
much of their primitive simplicity and dignity, and became turgid and 
bombastic. Among the public hymns, the Psalms of David were now re- 
ceived. (7) The public discourses, among the Greeks especially, were 
formed according to the rules for civil eloquence, and were better adapted 
to call forth the admiration of the rude multitude who love display, thai to 
amend the heart. And that no ioWy and no S(?nselcss custom might be omit 
ted in their public assemblies, the people vferc allowed to applaud their ora 
tors, as had been ])ractised in the forums and theatres ; nay they were in 
structed both to applaud and to clap the prcachers.(8) Who would suppoae, 
that men professing to despise vainglory, and who were appointed to aiio^ 
to others the emptiness of all human things, would become so senseleasl j- -T^ 

§ 6. ThR first day of the week, (on which Christians were accustomed |. i^. 
to meet for the worship of Grod,) Constantine required by a special law, to be ': .-. .*- 
observed more sacredly than before.(9) In most congregations of Chri»- l^T 

tians, five annual festivals were observed ; namely, in remembrance of tb® ,T •*• 

Saviour's birth, of his sufferings and death for the sins of men, of his resur- 
rection, of his ascension to heaven, and of the descent of the Holy Gho^ 
upon his ministers. Of these festivals, that of the fourteen days sacred to t^"^ ^ 

memory of ChrisVs return to life, was observed with much more ceremo^^ 

(6) The form of public worship, or the Theodos.^ torn, i., p. 135. [See Eusehi^^^ 
liturgy of this age, may be very well learned de Vita Constantiiii, lib., iv., c. 18, 19, -"■'^ 
in general from C'yriY of Jerusalem, Cj/ZfrA^"- 23. Sozomen, Hist. Ecclcs., 1. i., c. 
919 xxii. ; and from the Apostolic Constitu- The principal laws of Constantine and 
tioiUt which arc falsely ascribed to Clt'mc?is successors, in regard to the Lord's day 
Roman. Theae writers are explained and the other festivals, are collected in the 
interpreted by Peter Ic Brun, Explication dex Justinianus, lib. iii., lit. xii., leg. l-l 
litterale et historique dc la Messe, torn, ii., The lA)rd*8 day and the other festivals we 
p. 63, dec., which is a very learned work, placed on the same level. On them all, tl 
[See also Ih. EnustCs Antimurator., p. 13, courts of justice and the public offices we 
&c. — Sr.hl.'\ to be closed, except in certain urgent case:- 

(7) Beausohrt^ Histoire du Manicheisme, Constantine, in the year 321, required t 
torn, iu, p. 614, <Slc. [They were sung in inhabitants of cities and all mechanics t 
coune, or in their order. Joh, Casstanusj suspend their business on the Jjord's day 
Imtitut., hb. ii., c. 2, 4, lib. iii., c. 3. Yet but he allowed such as resided in the coun- 
for the public worship on certain occasions, try, full liberty to pursue their agriculture 
particular Psalms were appointed ; {Augus- because it was supposed necessary for thcr 
tine on Ps. xxi.) ; and it lay with the bishop to sow their fields and prop their vines whei 
to designate what Psalms he would have the weather and the season best suited. Tb 
•UM. Athana9iu9^ Apolog. il Augustine emperor Lea, however, in the year 469,,i^ 
on Pa. cxxxviii. Sch!A thought agriculture required no exception;^ 

(8) Fran. Bernh. Ferrtnius, de veterum and therefore he included farmers under tbe"^ 
acclamatioDibus ct plausa, p. 66. **"^® prohibition with mechanics. See Imp. 

(8) Jo, Golho/red, Notes to the Codex Leonis NovelUe Constitut. ^.-^Tr.} 
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the re8t.(10) The Oriental Christians kept the memorial of the Sa- 
out's hirih and of his baptism, on one and the same day, namely the sixth 
vy of January; and this day they called Epiphany.{ll) But the occi- 
mtal Christians seem always to have consecrated the 25th of December 
* the memory of the Saviour's birth. For what is reported of the Ro- 
•CUQ pontiff Julian L that he transferred the memorial of Christ's birth 
om the 6th of January to the 25th of Decembery(12) appears to me very 

CIO) Gdkofredt Notes on the Codex The- 249), is almost the only jg^enuine ptssage of 

io«., torn, i., p. 143. SD Antenicene writer, wmch can be soppo- 

C 1 1) See BeauMobre, Histoire du Maniche- sed to allude at all to such a festival ; and 

ne, torn, ii., p. 693, 6lc. as it states the different conjectures in that 

CIS) See Jot, Sim. Assemarij Biblioth. age respecting the day of Clui8t*8 birth, and 

ci^Dt Clement. Vaticana, torn, ii., p. 164. manifests the indifference with which evea 

^A. du Vignoles, Dissert, in the Biblioth. the learned treated the subject, the passage 

Annan., torn, ii., p. 39. [Additional re- is worth repeating entire. CUment nad just 

^du on the origin of the festivals. — The given a list of all the Roman emperors till 

■^ Christians, being chiefly Jews who were tnc death of Commodus, A.D. 192, and had 

^VMtomed to assemble at Jerusalem on the stated in what years of certain emperors the 

^%t festivals, found it advantageous after Saviour was either bom, or baptized, or cm- 

^tx conversion to continue to meet in that cified. He then says : "There are some 

^ on the two great feasts of the Passover who over curiously (jreptepydrepov) assign 

**). Pentecost. While thus assembled at not only the year, but also the day of our 

H^^ualem, they would naturally recognise Savioufs nativity, which thev say was in the 

^^ thrilling emotions the recurring anni- 28th year of Augustus, on tne (26th of Pa- 

^C^aries of their Lord's crucifixion, resur- chon) 20/A of May. And the followers of 

^lion from the dead, ascension to heaven, Basihdes observe also the day of his haptism 

HI sending down the H. Spirit upon them as a featival, spending the whole prervione 

^ the day of Pentecost. All these days night in reading ; and they say, it was in the 

secured durmg the Jewish feasts of the 16th year of Tiberius Casar, on the (16th df 

Wsover and Pentecost, or in the interval Tybi) 10th of Januaiy ; but some say it 

^tween them ; and they answer to the fee- was on the (11th) 6th of that month. Among 

^aJs of Good Friday^ Easter Sunday, As- those who nicety calculate the time of his 

iiuum Day, and WhitsurUide. lliese four passion, some say it was in the 16th year of 

Ijs having been observed from the earliest Tiberius Cesar, the (26th of Phamenoth) 

mes with peculiar interest, were at length 22d of March ; others say, the (26th of 

)nsidercd as Christian festivals which apos- Pharmuthi) 2l8t of April ; and others, that 

lUc usace had introduced, and they wore it was on the (19th of Pharmuthi) 16th of 

xordingly sanctioned by the authority 6f April, that the Saviour suflfored. Nay, some 

sneral councils. And St, Augustine (£p. of them say that he was horn in {Pharmuthi) 

I, al. 1 18, c. i.) mentions them as the only April, the (24th or 26th) 20/A or 21 st day.*' 

etivals which were regarded, in his times, — After the establishment of Christianity by 

I having auch an origin and such a sanction. Constantino, and among the new institutions 

.'e admits, indeed, tbit the Christians of his which were intended for the benefit of the 

re observed also Christmas or the day of church, we seem authorized to place the 

hriet's nativity as a festival, but he consid- commemoration of Christ's advent. This the 

re it as of later origin, and less sacred than Oriental Christians generally assigned to the 

le four above mentioned. (Augustine, £p. 6th of January, on which day they supposed 

5, al. 119, c. i.) As Augustine represents both the birth and the baptism of Christ oc« 

Jhrietmas as neither derived from apostolic curred, and in reference to both they called 

■age nor sanctioned by any general council, it Epiphany. But the western Christians 

idr. BttiUet very candidly says, (Vies des observed the 26th of December as their festi- 

leints, t. iii., p. 298), tktre can he no rea- val of the nativity. According to an epistie 

oiia^ doubt, that it had its rise after the of John, abp. of Nice, (in the Auctar. Bibl. 

OMwU of Nice. Such a conclusion is the Patr., ed. (Jombefis, t. ii., p. 297), and an 

nore probable from the omission of the An- anonymous writer cited by C^telerius, (td 

enicene fathers to speak of any such festival Constitnt. Apostol., v., 13), it was JuHan L 

n the church, and from their great indiffer- (bp. of Rome A.D. 837-362) who fint ae- 

mee about ascertaining the day of the Sa- certained this to be the riffht day : and 

rioar*s birth. The following passage from though this authority is not the best, yet it 

C^fflisiu Alex., (Stromata, 1. i., p. 340, al. is generally admitted that the deaignatioQ of 
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questionable. The unlucky success of the age in finding tlie dead bodi< 
of certain holy men, increased immensely the commemoration of martyr 
Devout men would have readily consented to the multiplication of festiva 
if tlie time that Christians consumed in them had been employed to a 
vance them in true holiness. But the majority spent the time rather 
idleness, and dissipation, and other vices, than in the worship of God. 
is well known, among other things, what opportunities of sinning were < 
fcrcd to the licentious by the Vigilsy as they were called, of Easier ai 
Whitsuntide^ [or the nocturnal meetings, held on the nights preceding tl 
Paschal and Pentecostal festivals.] 

§ 6. It was believed that nothing scarcely w^as more effectual, to rep( 
the assaults of evil spirits and to placate the Deity, ihvLn fasting, Heoc 
it is easy to discover, why the rulers of the church ordained fasts by a 
press laws, and commanded as a necessary duty, what was before left i 
discretion. The Quadragesimal [or Lent] fast, as it was called, was con 
sidered more sacred than all the rest ; though it was not as yet fixed to 
determinate number of duys.(13) But it sliould be remembered, thatth 

tbe 25th of December for the festival, was of the folhcB and censurable practices wb 

fint made about the middle of the founh prevailed in the pagan festivals of theai 

eentuiy. Afterwards the Oriental churches season, such as adoniing the churchei k 

gndnally came iu^o the Roman custom, and tastically, mingling puppet-shows and dnm 

most of them before the end of the century, with worship, universal feasting and mcfl 

And on the other hand, the western church- making, Christmas visits and salutatioi 

Of adopted the Oriental Epiphany^ on the Christmas presents and jocularity, c 

6th of January, m the proper festival of Christmas revelry and dnmkcnness. f 

Christ*B baptism. The motives which led from the days of Augustine and Chryfoif 

tbe western churches to place the festival of down to our own times, we fmd many i 

the nativity on the 25th of December, are vout persons depreculin^ the hcatfaien 

not clearly ascertained. Some among tbe manner in which the festival was kept, i 

Catholics, (e. g., John Harduin\ and many labouring to give it a more Christian chaf 

•inone the Protestants, (e g., Hospinian^ Ja- ter. Tlic Cliristmas holydays, — which b 

MoJu£i, EisenMchmidf Giesdery &c.), think law of Thcvdosius the Gr., (emperor A 

that day was chosen, because it was the day SSS-SO.*)), were to comprise 14 days, or 

on which the Ronuns celebrated their fcsti- seven days before Christmas and the sc 

▼al of natoLiM solit intictu or of the sun's daysafter, (Codex Justinian., lib. iii., tit. : 

ptsaing the southern solstice and beginning leg 2), — have borne so close a resemblai 

to return northward — a fit emblem of the ap- wherever they liave been observed, to 

proach of the Son of Riglitcousness to mor- Roman Sutunialia, Sigillaria, (&c., and 

tals ; (see the orations of Auf^ustme and the Juel feast of the ancient Goths, as to 

Chrysottom on the nativity of Christ) : and ford strong presumption of an unhappy 

because the establishment of a Chnstian fcs- ancc between them from the fir8t.---( 

tival of several days, at that season of the Adr. BuUlet, \icB des Saints, Dec. 25, t 

year, might supplant the Satumaha and oth- iii., p. 295, &c. G. B. Eusensehmid^ C 

er corrupting festivals of the pagans. But chichte dor Soim-und Festage. Lips., 1' 

other reasons may be stated. As the true p. 99, &c. Ji. Hospinmfi, dc Grig. Fet 

day of the nativity was then unknown, and Christ., ed. 1684, p. 168, 6lc. A. yean 

M diven hypothetical arguments were ad- Kirchengesch, vol. i..pt ii.,p. 537, <kc., 

vinced which led to different conclusions, his ChryHOstomus und dcssen Zeiialter, 

there were doubtless many persons in that i., p. 236, (.Vc , 259, &c., 28S, 6lc. 
mge, as there are in this, who believed that Schrocckh, Kirchengesch., vol. x., p. J 
the 35th of December was the most probable &c. J. Binirham, Grigincs Ecclcsii 
day. And all might have felt it desirable, to book xx., ch. iv.) — 7V.] 
have a Christian festival at some other sea- (13) Joh. DaiUL dc Jejuniis ct Qua 

■on of the year, than the 50 or 60 days next gcsima, lib. iv. [The Quadragesimal 

after the Yemal equinox, into which all the was at tirst of only 40 hours ; afterward 

older festivals were clustered. — From the was extended to several days, and < 

first institution of this festival, the western weeks ; and at last settled at 36 days, 
uuioui leem to have timnaforrod to it mw the Oriental churches, Lent commenced ' 
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of thifl age difiered much from those observed by Christians in 
preceding ages. Anciently, those who undertook to observe a fest, ab» 
Hained altogether from food and drink ; in this age, many deemed it suf. 
ficient merely to omit the use of flesh and wine :(14) and this sentiment 
afterwards became universal among the Latins. 

§ 7. For the more convenient administration of baptism, sacred fonts 
or bapUsteria(lb) were erected in the porches of the temples. This sa- 
cred rite was always administered, except in cases of necessity when the 
rule was dispensed with, on the vigib of Easter and Whitsuntide, accom- 
panied with lighted wax candles, and by the bishop, or by the presbyters 
whom the bp. commissioned for that purpose. In some places, salt, a 
symbol of purity and wisdom, was put into the mouth of the baptized ; 
and everywhere, a double anointing was used, the first before and the other 
after the baptism. After being baptized, the persons appeared clad in 
white gowns during seven days. The other rites, which were either of 
temporary duration, or confined to certain coimtries, are here omitted. 

§ 6. The instruction and discipline of the catechumens were the same 
in this century as the preceding. That the Lord's Supper was adminis- 
tered twioe or three times a week, (though in some places only on Sunday), 
to all who assembled for the worship of Grod, appears from innumerable 
testimonies. It was also administered at the sepulchres of the martyrs, 
aod at funerals ; whence arose, afterwards, the masses in honour of the 
•inlB, and for the dead. The bread and wine were now everywhere ele- 
vated, before distribution, so that they might be seen by the people, and be 
viewed with reverence ; and hence arose, not long after, the adoratUm cf 
^ tymhols. Neither catechumens, nor penitents, nor those who were sup- 
P<|ied to be under the power of evil spirits, were allowed to be present at 
t^ sacred ordinance.; nor did the sacred orators, in their public discour. 
*^ Venture to speak openly and plainly concerning the true nature of it. 
-^ origin of this custom was not very honourable, as has been stated be- 
^^ ; yet many offer an honourable excuse for it, by saying, that this con- 
p^ment might awaken eagerness in the catechumens to penetrate early 
^to these mysteries 

J* •CYemh week before Easter, because (14) See Joh. Barbeyrae, de la Morale 

^® ^iys in each week they suspended the des Peres, p. 260, &c. 

^J hut in the western churches, it com- (15) [Tne Baptisteries were properly 

!^^ with the sixth week, because they JmUdings adjacent to the churches, m which 

p^ on the Sundsys. Finally, Gregory the the catechumens were instructed, and where 

r***! in the sixth century, or as others say, were a sort of cisterns, into which water was 

r^^fory i/. in the eighth century, add^ let at the time of baptism, and m which the 

/?/ days more to this fast, so as to make it candidates were baptized by immersion. Sea 
nUl4oa 
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^ 1* Tte aaedi and reaMum of those sects which were conspicoov in 
te pfSOediBg oantaries, oontinoed in this, especially in the East ; norU 
thqf Q8M8 to make some pioseljtesy notwithstmnding the absurdity (^tliar 
np l nittw , The Mudekaetm sect beyond others, and by its very turpitohi 
MMnandnaiqr} and oAen» persons ofgood talents also, as appears bf^ 
tm**!^ uf ilMMiliiifli This wide-spreading pestilence, the most respect- 
nUs Joolora oAhs agai and among them Augustine when recovered from 
Us infctir**^! made efibrts to arrest ; some indeed with more learmoS 
wad Aeriminatkmp and others with less, but none of them without soi^ 
anoossB. But the disease could not be wholly extirpated, cither by boo^^ 
or Ivf severe laws,(l) but after remaining latent for a time, and when mO^ 
people supposed it extinct, it would bresik out again with greater violen<^^ 
For the Manichaeans, to avoid the severity of the laws, assumed successiv^j 
various names, as EncratiteSf ApoiacUcs, Saccophori, HydroparastUes, S^^^ 
ikarkst dic^ and under these names, they oflen lay concealed for a tim ^ 
but not long, for the vigilance of their enemies would find them out.(2) 

I 9. But the state had little to fear from these people, whose energii 
were gradoally impaired and oppressed in the Roman empire by pen^ 
laws and persecutions. A much more threatening storm arose in Airic^ 
whioli though small in its commencement, kept £>th the church and tb^ 
altts in oommotioQ for more than a century. Mensurius the bishop o,^ 
Outtsiga in AfKea djring in the year 811, the majority of the people and o^ 
Ikncb^y elected Cmeilian the archdeacon to the vacant chair ; and he wa^ 



(I) Ssi k the CWiff T lte d e t i 's i ist , torn. 
li^gLtiel]Ullsr,vtikM» tDd pecoliariy 



suunet the Mft- 
ia the |Otr 871» VtUtmimuM 
IMii Ih* iNNtaf nMUnffe, and laid 
jNSitaswiAir hum ^smIiim, p. 186. 
la te vw tn^ H iii iH i n tho GiMt pro- 
MMMi ihsm Mtase^ sni diprtTed taem 
er a te s^jhft «r «Mmb% a. 188. See 
etm Iswft ««sa wsn sviwa ina iheao, p. 
18V. iMkllildlSw (IWmisnwhocoii- 



merated by Dr, Walck, in his Historio 
Ketzereyen, vol. i., p. 808, dec. — SeU.} 

(2) See the law or Theodoniu, in the Oo- 
dez Theodos., torn, vi., p. 184, 136-138.— 
[The popular names assomed by the Mani- 
chaeans, were, kyufMrlrai^ Continents, from 
their condemning marriage ; dirorcucnxoc, Mf 
apart or consecrated to C^od ; aaxKofiptHf 
wearers of sackcloth ; vdpoirapafdra<, pra^ 
senters o/vfater, from their using water only 
in the eocharist ; and SoUtaru, SoUtariu OS 
monks.— TV.] 
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QODMcnted immediately, without waiting for the hiahops of Numidia, by the 
Viiahops of Africa [Proper, or the province of which Carthage was the capi- 
tal]. The Numidian bishops, who according to custom siK)uld have been 
present at the consecration, were highly ofiended at being excluded from the 
ceremony ; and therefore, having assembled at Cartilage, they summoned 
Otdlian to appear before them. The feelings of these excited bishops were 
adll nx)re inflamed, by the efforts of certain presbyters of Carthage, especially 
a^Botrus and Celtsius the competitors of Cacilian ; and by an opulent lady 
named LuciUoj who was unfriendly to Cacilian (by whom she had been 
reproved for her superstition) and who distributed large sums of money 
among those Numidians that they might vigorously oppose the new bishop. 
When therefore Cacilian refused to appear before the tribunal of these 
bishops, they, seventy in number, and headed by Secundus bishop of Tigi- 
lisywith the approbation of a considerable part of the clergy and people of 
Carthage, pronounced Cacilian unworthy of his office, and created Majo* 
naw his deacon bishop of Carthage. Hence the Carthaginian church was 
(iivided into two Mictions, headed by the two bishops Cacilian and MajO' 
rimu. 

§ 8. The Numidiann statRrl two grounds of thnir sentence against Com 

tikaiL (I.) That the principal bishop concerned in his consecration, Fe* 

& of Aptunga, was a traditor ; that is, that during the persecution of Di- 

^letian he had delivered up the sacred books to the magistrates to be 

^rned, and therefore that he was an apostate from Christy and of course 

Could not impart the Holy Ghost to the new-made bishop. (II.) That 

^^<teilian himself when a deacon had been hard-hearted and cruel to the 

^tnesses for Christ, or the martyrs^ during the Diocletian persecution, and 

^^ forbidden food to be carried to them in prison. To these two causes 

^hey added the contumacy of Cacilian, who being summoned to a trial be- 

&re them refused to appear. Among these Numidian bishops, no one was 

'^re ardent and violent than Donatus the bishop of Casae Nigrae, whence, 

^ njost writers suppose, the whole party opposed to Cacilian were from 

him called Donaiists ; though there arc those who think the name was de« 

'ived from another Donatus, whom the Donatists called the Crreat.(S) In 

^ very short time this controversy was difiused over the whole not only of 

N"umidia but even of Africa, and most of the cities had two bishops, one ta- 

king sides with Cacilian and the other with Majorinus. 

§ 4. The Donatists having brought this controversy before Canstantine 
*he Great in the year 313, the emperor committed the examination of it to 
^ekhiades the Roman bishop, with whom as assessors he joined three 

(3) In the Donatist contests, two persons ceived several names. In the commence- 

of the name of Donahu distinguishea them- ment of the schism, they were called (para 

••I'w ; the one was a Numidian, and bishop Majorini) the Party of Majorinus. After- 

J*f Cum Niffrae ; the other was the second wards they were called DoMiians and Do- 

'^'iftodhe Donatists, succeeded MajorinuM natisU ; though they would not allow of this 

^ bbhop of Carthage, and on account of his name, which wss given them by the orthodox. 

'^Viiing and virtnes was honoured by his Finally they were called (Montenses) MowU- 

P^'tiaans with the title of the Great. The aimers, (a name which they bore only at 

'••med have raised the question, from which Rome, and either because they held their 

•*' these men did the Donatists derive their meetings in a numniam or because they n- 

^y^^ ArgumcnU of about equal strength sembW the Montanists), also C^ampiioM, 

^15 be adduced on both sides of this unim- and Ruvitae for Rujntam, because they a^ 

£^«^nt question. I should think the name sembled on the plainM and among the clefts 

from both. [The Donatiits »- of the roc**.]— ^cW] 
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Uahops from Gaul. In thu ootut CaeiUan was acquitted of tbe 
alleged against him ; but the allegations against FeUx of Aptunga who t'^ 
oonsecrated him, were not examined. The emperor therefore, in the ^!^ 
814, committed the cause of FeUx to the separate examination of -^-^^^^ 
his proconsul for Africa, by whom FeUx was pronounced innocent. ^'^ 
the Donatists raised many exceptions aeainst the decisions of ^^^^^^^^^'^^^^ 
and AeUamf and especially they objected to the small number of bah ^^^ 
who were joined with Mekhiades as judges. They said, a formal deds^^ 
of seventy venerable bishops of Numidia, ought undoubtedly to hsYO -^^ 
more weight than a decree of nineteen bishops — ^the number present^^^^Q 
Rome(4)'-«nd they but partially acquainted with African affidrs. ^"^^ 
quiet uiese murmurs the emperor, in the year 314, appointed a much \a^g^^^^^ 
tribunal to meet at Aries, composed of bishops from the provinces ^^^ 
Italy, Gaul, Germany, and Spain. Here again the DonaUsts lost thc^^^ 
cause, and appealed to a trial before the emperor himselfl He did not 
ject the appeiEu, but in the year 816 examined the cause at Milan, the 
ties being present before him. His decision also was against the I 
tists ;^5) and this contumacious party now cast reproaches on the em^ 
himself; and complained that Ifojuit the bishop of Corduha, who was th^ 
friend both of the emperor and of CadHan, had corrupted the mind of 
fonner to give an unrighteous decision. - This moved the emperor's jn 
nation ; and he now (in the year 816) ordered their temples to be take^ 
fit>m them in Africa, and the seditious bishops to be banished, and some ct 
them also — perhaps for the licentiousness of their tongues and pens — to 
put to death. Hence arose violent commotions and tumults in Aifrica, foe 
the DoQatist party was very numerous and powerful ; and the emperor i 
vain strove to allay these tumults by his envoys. * 

6 5. It was unquestionably amid these terrible commotions, that 
dalled CircumceUiones(6) first originated ; a furious, headlong, 







(4) ['* Tbe emperor, in his letters to Mel- peace the bishop of Rome did nothing, an 

eJaades^ named no more than three prelates, the emperor everything. In the numerotc^ 

viz., MtUernuSi Rhetieiu*, and marinuSf transactions the bishop Melchiade* appear- 

bishops of Cologne, Autun, and Aries, to sit only once, and then not as supreme head » 

with him as judges of this controversy ; but the church, but merely as the emperor's « 

afterwards he oiSered seven more to be added misnoner charged with the execution of 

to the number, and as many as could soon commands. No papal ordinance, no a' 

and conveniently assemble ; so that they to the court of Rome, no dernier decisKm 

were at last nineteen in all.'* — Macil conceivable here. Of course the ecclei 

(*5) No proofs could be more clear than tical law of Africa in that age had no 

those afforued by this whole controversy, of respecting the authority of the pope, 

the emperor*s supreme power in matters of the contrary, from the commencement 

religion. Indeed, no person in those times the final subjugation of the Donatists, 

thought of a single supreme jud^ over the everywhere meet with the emperor, im 

whole church appointed by Chnst himself, trials, imperial commissioners, imperial 

The conventions at Rome and Aries are com- imperial punishments, imperial execntife 

monly called councils ; but whoever views ficers, all in full operation." — Schl.} 
them impartially will perceive that they were (6) [They were called CireumeeUioiie»{ 

not properly councils^ but rather eouru held grants)^ or by contraction CirceUumet, 

by special judges appointed by the emperor, the (ceUae) cottages of the peasants ai 

or to speak in the langusge of modem times, which they hovered, without naving any fi» - 

High Commissions. [To this opinion Dr. residence. They styled themselves A^ 

Walck subscribes, in his Historic der Kot- Hei {combatants)^ pretending that they 

sereyen, vol. iv., p. 343, dec., where he says : combating and vanquishmg the cisviL . 

** The whole history speaks oat plainly, that Walch, loc. cit., p. 167, thinks it cannot 

IB settling this controversy and restoring pioved that the CircumccUioHU appeued 
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tet, composed of the peasantry and rustic populace, who espousing the 
cause of the Donatists defended it by the furce of arms, and roaming 
through the province of Africa tilled it with slaughter, rapine and burn- 
ings, and committed the most atrocious crimes against the adverse party. 
This mad throng, wliich disregarded dcatli and every evil, nay, faced death 
when there was occasion with the greatest alacrity, brouglit extreme odium 
upon the Donatists : and yet it does not appear from any unexceptionable 
documents, that the Donatist bishops, and es{)ecially those possessed of any 
measure of good sense and religion, approved or instigated their pro- 
ceedings. The storm continuing to increase and seeming to threaten a 
j civil war, Constantine after attempting a reconciliation without effect, at 
£ tlK5 suggestion of the prefects of Africa, repealed the laws against the 
Donatists, [A.D. 321], and gave the African people full liberty to follow 
either of the contending parties at their own option. [The Donatists 
soon became very numerous throughout Africa. In somt^ places they out- 
numbered the Catholics. In the year 330, one of their councils consisted 
of 00 less than 270 bishops. Sec Augustine, £p. 93.] 

§ 6. After the death of Constantine the Great, his son Constans^ to 
^hom the African provinces were assigned, in the year 348, sent into 
\ Africa Macarius and Faulus as his lieutenants, to heal this deplorable 
schism, and to [xjrsuade the Donatists to a reconciliation with the orthodox. 
But the chief Donatist bishop Donatus, whom his sect dc^nominated tho 
Great, strenuously opposed a reconciliation ; and the other bishops fol- 
^o^ed his example. The Circumccllioncs still contended furiously, with 
slaughter and war, in support of the party whose interest they espoused. 
After Macarius had vanquished these in battle at Bagnia [or Bagaja], he 
'^o longer recommended, but conmianded ponce and reconciliation. A few 
^<nuitists obtiyed ; the majority either fled or were sent into banishment, 
?nd among them Donatus the Great ; but nitany suffered the severest pun- 
ishments. In this persecution of the Donatists, which lasted thirteen years, 
'^any things were done, as the Catholics themselves concede,(7) which no 
upright, impartial, and humane person can easily say were righteous and 
J^*«t. And hence the numerous complaints made by the Donatists of the 
^'yt-lty of their adversaries. (8) 

J 7. Julian on his accession to the government of the empire in tho 
>*c?ar 362, permitted the Donatists to return to their country and to enjoy 
*^'ir former liberty. After their return, they in a short time drew tlio 
^'tMiter part of Africa into tlieir communion.(9) Gralian enacted indeed 

^* stage before the time of Constant. — all of ii cannot by any means be approved 

^cA/.] or juistificd. 

f if) I will here pive a quotation from Op- (8) Sre the Collatio Carlhagin. diei ter- 

,^^'«# of Melevi, whom none will refuse as a tiae, ^ 268, at the end of Optatus, p. 315. 

?y*tiiea» in this case, (de Schismate Dona- (9) [When the Donatists returned by the 

^^tor.. lib. iii., ^ 1, p. 61, ed. Du Pin). permit»sion of Jw/ian, thoy demanded of the 

jt»"^bOperariisuni tat is" (the imperial legates orthodox the restoration of their churches. 

^^•carius and Paulus) " multa quidcm as- And as the latter were not willing to give 

^^"■e gesta sunt. — Fugerunt omncs Episcopi them up, and as little could be expected from 

l*^*»n clericis suis, aliqui sunt mortni : qui the civil authorities, the Donatists felt justi- 

5^'^iorcs fuerunt, capti et longe relegati fied in relying upon their own resources. 



i^^'^t." Through this whole book, Optatus The most unhappy proceedings ensued, 

^T, *t much pains to apologize for this severi- which have brought lasting dis^ace upon the 

"^^~ the blame of which he casts upon the DonatisU. Bloodshed, merciless denisJ of 

^^itists. Yet he docs not dissemble, that the necessaries of life, violation of females, 



r 
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congregatioiis which they formed in Spain and Italy had no permanence^ 
ttd were soon broken up.(13) 

$ 9. Not long after the coomicnoement of the Donatiflt controversy, or 
b the year 817, another storm of greater consequence and more pernio 
cioufl, arose in Egypt, and spread its ravages over the whole Christian 
World. The ground of tliis contest was, the doctrine of three persons m 
^ Godhead ; a doctrine wliich, during the three preceding centuries, had 
not been in all respects defined. It liad indeed often been decided, in op- 
position to the Sabellians and others, that there is a real difference between 
the Father and the Son, and also between them and the Holy Spirit, or as 
We commonly express it, that there are three distinct persons in the God- 
head. But the mutual relations of these persons, and the nature of the 
difference between them, had not been a subject of dispute, and therefore 
nothing had been decreed by the church on these points. Much less was 
there any prescribed phraseolc^, which it was necessary to use when 
speaking on this mystery. The doctors therefore explained this sutject in 
different ways, or gave various representations of the difierence between 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, without oficnce being taken. The ma. 
jority in Egypt and the neighbouring countries, had on this subject as well 
c^ others, followed the opinions of Origenj who taught that the iSofi is m 
Godf what reason is in man^ and that the Holy Spirit is nothing else but 
the divine energy or power of acting and working ; which opinion, if it be 
Hot cautiously stated, may lead among other dimcultics to the subversion 
of any real distinction between the divine persons, or in other words to 
&bellianism. 

§ 10. Alexander the bishop of Alexandria, — ^it is uncertain on what oc« 
<^^0D,— expressed himself very freely on this subject in a meeting of hia 
piesbjTters ; and maintained among other things, that the Son possesses 
^ot only the same dignity as the Father, but also the same essence.{lA) 
^ut AriuSt one of the presbyters, a man of acuteness and fluency, influ. 
^Hced perha[>s and actuated by ill-will towards his bishop, (15) at first de. 

. (13) A more full account of the DoDitistt (14) See Socrafe*, Hist. Ecclet., I. i., 

^ given by Hen. Valesius, Diss, de schis- c. 6. Theodwet^ Hist. Eccles., 1. i-« c. 3. 

^^te Donatistaram, which is subjoined to (15) [A historian should be cautious of 

^ edition of EuMtbiuM* Historia Ecclesias- judging of the motives of human actions ; 

^^ : — by Tho. Ittig^ Historia Donatismi, in for there are cases, in which a man*s mo- 

^ appendix to his book de Heresibus aevi tives are discomible only to the eve of Om- 

jT^PoiioUci, p. 241, — ^by Herm. WitsiuM^ niscience. The present is such a caae. 

'^'•cellaneor. sacror. torn, i., lib. iv., p. 743, Here we can express only a dubious "p«rw 

^^1^ Hen. Noris, Historia Donatiana, a hapt,^* when we impartially survey the 

P|^^dramous work, which the brothers Bal" sources of the history of Alius. We com- 

^'^tienlaigedandpubUshed, 0pp., torn, iv., monly read, it is true, that ambition led 

^* ^., dec., — and by Tho. Long^ History Amu to contradict his bishop, having been 

T^ the Donatisu, Lond., 1677, 8vo. The his rival when the see was vacant. But 

7'^'^itive we have given above, is derived this cannot be proved by credible testimony : 

z|^<& the original sources ; and if our life is and his opposers, AUxanier and Alksnahus, 

?P^>^ it will in due time be corroborated who would surely have used this fact to his 

l^*^tement of the requisite testimonies, disadvantage if it had been known to them, 

k/jj^t chancellor Moaheim was prevented observe a profound silence on the subjecL 

J^°vn fulfilling by his death, his successor in On the contrary, Pkilo»torgius relates, 

^^pofeasonal chair of church history, Dr. (Hist. Eccles., 1. i., c. 3), that Arius^ 

|p^f^ has now accomplished, to the satis- when the votes of the electors were very 

^2|^ of all the frienda of this branch of favourable to himself, modestly directed the 

l^^l^ledge, in the fourth volume of his His- choice on Alexander. Philostorgius, it masl 

^^ ^er Ketzereyen, p. 1-854.— SdU.] be owned, wis an Azian in sentiment, tad 
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Died the truth of Alexander's positions^ on the ground that thej were e/. 
lied to the Sabellian errors which were condemned by the churchyandt^ien 
going to the opposite extreme, he maintained that the Son is totally aoj 
essentially distinct from the Father ; that he was only the first and noblest 
of those created beings whom Grod the Father formed out of nothing, and 
the instrument which the Father used in creating this material universe^ 
and therefore, that he was inferior to the Father both in nature and in d^- 
fi%.(16) What were his views of the Holy Spirit, is not equally mooi. 

his testimony is of no great weighL But the only unhcgottrn Father^ teho icmeiku 

the direct contrary to what he states, is not existence from no one, and u immutable ud 

ca]>able of proof. The motives therefore, vnaltcra&e, abeaye the sanu and umfom, 

which actuated Arius in opposing his bishop, unsusceptible of increase or diminution; tk 

must bo regarded as dubious. Probably giver of the law and the prophets tvl Ae 

something of human infirmity was found on gospels ; Lord of the patriarciis and afo$tla 

both sides. The conduct of Arius in the and of all saints : and in one Lord, Jtnt 

contest itself, betrays pride, a conceit of Christ, the only begotten Son of Goi m( 

learning, and a contentious disposition. On begotten from nothing, but from the liri»g 

the other hand, the Arians complain that Father ; and 7iot after the manner ef M- 

Alexander was actuated by envy and per- terial bodies, by separations and tjfiw fj 

tonal hatred of Arius, because the great p^ir/s, as SaMlius awl VaJcntinitn nffo- 

popularity of Arius had excited his jealousy, sed ; but in an inexplicable and inieKribm 

See Dr, Walch, Historic dcr Ketzcreyen, manner, agreeably to the dec/aratiwhffvr' 

vol. ii., p. 895, dtc.-^ScA/.] quoted : Who sliall declare his geoenum^ 

(16) [Both il/exaiuler andilnu* have left For his existence {vTTo^amc) is insetttilii 

us statements, each of his own doctrinal to all mortal beings, just as the Fdkcr it 

views, and also of what he understood to bo inscrutable ; because created intelligactt 

the sentiments of his antagonist. The state- arc incapable of understanding this H^ 

ments are in their private letters, written generation from the Father. — jVoonflstV' 

after lone and public discussions at Alexan- cth what the Father is, but the Son ; »^^ 

dria, anu when Arius and his friends were one knmteth what tfic Son is, btU the Fti^^' 

cast out of the church. The letter of Alexan- — Uc is unchangeable, as much as tkt Ft- 

der is addressed to his namesake, Alexander thcr ; lacks nothing ; is the perfect Soti,tM 

of Byzantium, since Constantinople; and the ahsolute ULcness of the Father, sate^^ 

that of Arius is to his friend Euschius of that he is not unhcgotten. — Therefcre to t^ 

Nicomcdia. Both are preserved by Theod- unbcgotten Father, his proper dignity {o^'^^f 

ore^ Hist. Ecclcs., 1. i., c. 4, 5. It may u^iuua)must be prescrrctl. And to the Se* 

gratify the reader who has not access to the aJ.so suitable honour must be given, ^ ^* 

original, to {)eruse the following extracts, cribing to him an eternal generation [hvapX^^ 

containing the grand points as oripnally yevvriaiv) from the Father. Such is |^ 

contested in the great Arian controversy statement of .l/fTrtMr/fr. — The letter of /Irin* 

and in the languacrc of the first combatants, is as follows : To his very dear lord, tha^ 

— Alexander states that Arius and his ad- man of God^ the fai/hful, orthodox EnscbivJi 

herents, denying the divinity of our Sap- Arius, who is unjust/ y persecuted by they' 

tour, pronounced him roir irdaiv loov kivat Alexander, on aecoujit of that all-conquer^^ 

on a level with all other creatures. He says truth which thou also dcfcndest, greetinC^^ 

that they held, there was a time when the the Lord. As my father Amnwmus is S^^? 

Son of God was not ; and he. who once hiul to Nicomrdia, it seemed proper for me to **' 

no existence, afterwards did exist ; and from dress you by him, and to acquaint the »»*'*]J^ 

thai time was, what every man naturally is : love and affection which you exercise tovr^^f 



/or {say they) God made all things of no- the brethren for God and his Chnst^s '^'^ * 

thingt including the Son of God in this ere- that the bishop greatly oppresses and F^'^^ 

ation of all things both rational and irra- cutes us, putting crerylhing in »"^'*^ 

titmol: and of course, pronouncing him to against us; and so as to drire us out of j^ 

be of a changeable nature, and capalde of city, as if we were atheists; because ^^ j^ 

virhte and of sin. — The doctrine just risen not agree with him, publicly asserting '^J 

mp m opposition to the piety of the church, GihI always was, and the Son always i>?^*I/ 

ia thaioj Ebion and Artemas, and is an im- that he jras always the Father, alirays *- 

iiaiion of that of Paul of Samosata. Alex- Son ; that the Son was op God hims^ -^ 

ander then gives his own views, as follows : ami thai because your brother Kusebiu^ ^ 

We heUeUt oi the Apostolic church docs, in Casarea^ and Thcodotus, and Paulinas^ ^ 
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That his views of the Son of God were combined with some other 
cms differing from the common sentiments of Christians, cannot be 
ted :(17) but no one of the ancients has left us a connected and sys- 
tic account of the religion professed by Arius and his associates. (18) 
11. The opinions of Alius were no sooner divul^d, than they found 
many abettors, and among them men of distinguished talents and rank, 
in Egypt and the neighbouring provinces. Alexander on the other 
accused Arius of blasphemy, before two councib assembled at Alex« 
ia, and cast him out of the church. (19) He was not discouraged by 

iffMf, and Chegonfy and Aetnu^ and and the way in which sinnora are saved, that 

tf tf the East, say that God was be- he was, for aught they could see, an equally 

M Sen, and wUhout bepnning, they competent Saviour, whether he were a finite 

^cursed ; excnt only Pkilogoniusj arid creature, or the infinite and all-perfect Gk>d. 

mats, and Macartus, unUamed and Hence both the Arians and the orthodox then 

ed men, who say of the Son, one of embraced the same system of theology in 

Aat he is an entetaJtum ; another, that substance ; and the chief importance, in a 

sii tmissum ; and ano^er, that he is theological view, of their controversy re* 

)fwiibegotten; which imnieties we could specting the Sonship of Christ, related to 

MM hat,r, though the heretics should the assigning him that rank in the universe 

fM w with a thousand deaths. As to which properly belonged to him. — TV.] 

M say and believe, we hone taught, and (17) [This conjecture of Dr. Mosheim^ 

mh, that the Son is not unbegotten, (which his former translator haa swellkl into 

fsrtion of the unbegotten, in any manr a strong afiSrmation), appears to be gratui- 

iMf was he formed out of any subjo' tous. See the preceding note. — Tr.} 

tatter, but that in wHl and purpose, he (18) The history of the Arian contests is 

i before all times and before all worlds, to be drawn from Eusebius, de Vita Cou' 

t God {wXijffnc ^e^) the only-begotten, stantini Magni ; from various tracts of Athor 

ngeable ; and that before he was be- nasitis, Opp., tom. i. ; from Uie Ecclea. 

^orereeUed,or purposed, or established. Histories ot Socrates, Sosomen, and Theod" 

s not; for he teas never unbegotten. oret ; from Epiphaimts, Hasres. Izix. ; and 

nt persecuted^ because we say, the Son from other writers of this and the following 

kgirming, but God was tnthout begin- century. But among all these, there is not 

We are also persecuted, because we one whom we may justly pronounce free 

\§t he is from nothing (k^ ix ^vrttv from partiality. And the Arian history still 

and this we say, in as much as he is needs a writer of integrity, and void alike of 

portion of God, nor formed from any hatred and love. There were faults on both 

em matter. Therefore we are perseeu- sides; but those who hitherto have described 

The rest you know. I bid you adieu in this controversy, could discover the faults 

wL — According to these statements, of only one of the parties. [This has now 

M Arians and the orthodox considered ceased to be absolutely true ; since Dr. 

fl of God and Saviour of the world, as Watch, in the 2d vol. of his Hist, der Ketzer- 

red existence, and as generated by the eyen, p. 386-700, has so treated the history 

r. But they differed on two points, of Arius and his followers, that a man most 

I orthodox believed his generation was himself be in the highest degree partial, if he 

ttemity, so that he was coeval with can deny the honour of impartiality to Dr. 

tther. But the Arians believed, there Walch. — Schl.'\ It is a common opinion, 

time when the Son was not. II. The that Arius was too much atUchcd to the 

ox believed the Son to be derived of sentiments of Plato and Origen. See Dion. 

m the Father; so that he was ^/to^mof Petavius, Dogmat. Theol., torn, ii., I. i., e. 

same essence with the father. But 8, p. 88. But those who think so, are cer- 

ians believed, that he was formed out tainly in an error. For Origen and Plato 

ling k^ iic &VTUV itvat, by the creative differ widely from Arius ; on the contrary, it 

M God. Both, however, agreed in cannot well be doubted, that Alexander, Uie 

r him God, and in ascribing to him di- opposer of Arius, in his explanation of the 

erfections. As to his offices, or his doctrine of three persons in one Grod, close- 

the Saviour of sinful men, it does not ly followed the footsteps of Origen. See 

r that they differed materially in their Ralph Cudworth's InteUectual System, voL 

(See page 390, note 31.) Indeed i., p. 676, dtc. 

wHect and fluctuating were the views (19) [Alexander first employed milder 

t ^e respecting the ofikee of Christ measures ; for he sent a letter, which wm 

)L. I.— O O 
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this disgrace, but retiring to Palestine lie wrote various letters to men 

of distinction, in which he laboured to demonstrate the truth of his doc- 
trines, and with so much success that he drew over immense numbers to 
his side, and in particular Eusebius bishop of Nicomedia, who was a man 
of vast influence. (20) The emperor Constandne^ who considered the dis- 
cussion as relating to a matter of little importance and remote from the 
fundamentals of religion, at first addressed the disputants by letter, adnKm- j 
ishing them to desist from contention. (21) But when he found that do- J 

■ubscribed by the clergy of Alexandria, to "I learn then, that the origin of tbe pfet- 

Arius and the other clergymen united with ent controversy was thus. WbereaB 701, 

hun, warning them to abandon their error. AlexandcTt inquired of the presbyten, wbit 

{Athanasiti*, 0pp., tom. i.» pt. i., p. 396.) each believed on one of the subjecti con* 

Allien this measure failed, he brought the tained in the law, or rather on a point of t 

subject before the bishops of his party. He vain controversy ; and whereas you, Arm, 

first held a council at Alexandria (A.D. 321), inconsiderately advanced what ou^ht oot to 

composed of Egyptian and Libyan bishops ; have entered your mind, or if it did, sbooU 

and then another assembly, composed only have been smothered in silence ; hereapos 

of the presbyters and deacons of the city of dissension arose between you, commoDum 

Alexandria and the province of Mareotis. has heen denied, and the most bolj people 

The first was properly a council ; the other being split into two parties, the banniiDj of 

was not. And hence it is, that some histo- the whole body is destroyed. Wherefore, 

rians speak of but one council of Alexandria, mutually forgiving one another, follow je the 

See Dr. WaUK's Historie der Kirchenver- counsel here fitlv offered yon by your fellow- 

aammlungen, p. 140, and his Historic der worshipper [of the true God.] And what ii 

KeUereyen, vol. ii., p. 424, &c. — Sehl. ] it ? It is, that it was imsuitable, at first, to put 

(20) [These bishops held a council in Bi- a question on such subjects ; and when it wis 
thynia, probably at Nicomtdia^ in which 250 put, it was unsuitable to answer it For such 
bishops are reported to have been present, questions, being required by no Uw, bat 
Of their acts and decisions we know nothing prompted by the contentiousness of unprofitt* 
more, than that they sent letters to all the ble leisure, — though they may be proposed for 
bishops of Christendom, entreating them not the exercise of our natural powers,— ougbt 
to exclude the friends of Arius from their to be kept to ourselves, and not rashly to 
communion, and re<)ucstinp them to inter- be brought before public meetings, nor be 
cede with Alexander that no would not do inconsiderately trusted to the ears of the 
so. — ** This first Arian council is cither people. For, how few are there that can 
wholly overlooked by modem writers, or is accurately comprehend and suitably explain 
confounded with that of Antioch in the year the nature of so great and so exceedingly 
830. Sosomen gives account of it, Hist, difficult subjects 1 Vot if any one thinks 
Eccles., 1. i., c. 15. See Nicetasy in Bibli- he could easily do this, how large a pert of 
oth. Max. Patr., tom. xxv., p. 151, and the people will he persuade to think sol or 
Ceiller^s Histoirc des Auteurs, tome iii., p. who can urge the critical examination of 
666." Thus C. VV. F. Walch^ Historic der such questions, without hazarding s f»ll^ 
Kirchcnversamml., p. 142. But Dr. Waich Wherefore prating on such subjecU is to be 
mistakes in saynig that this council is over- restrained ; lest, cither from the imbecihtt 
looked by tnodern tcriters. It is mentioned of our natures we should be unable toexplajxi 
by Maimbourg, Lc Clerc, Du Pin, Floury, the subject proposed, or from the dulness of 
Cave, Whitby, and Tillemont. — '/>.] apprehension m our hearers tkey should no** 

(21) [Co7M/an/tnr not only wrote a letter be able to comprehend exactly what i^J 
in the year 324, but he sent with it as his spoken ; and lest, from one or the other o»^ 
envoy, the famous Hosius bishop of Cordu- these causes, the people should incur thcdan^ — 
ba. What part the envoy acted, is unknown ; ger either of blasphemy or schism. Tbere-^ 
but the letter is extant, fully, in EusebiuSy de fore let an unwise question in the one, in^ 
Vita Constantini M., lib. ii., c. 64-72, and an inconsiderate answer in the other of you^ 
with some curtailment, in Socrates^ Hist, mutually pardon each other. For the cod^ 
Eccles., L i., c. 7. The most important part troversy between you, is not about the chietf 
of this singular document, which however of the precepts of our law (the holy scrip-" 
shows the feelings of one more solicitous for ture) ; nor nave you introduced any new^ 
the great cause of our common Chrisiianity, heresy relating to practical religion; but- 
than for absolute perfection in speculative you both have one and the same views, so that - 
theology, ia as follows. you may easily come together in the bonds 
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tiitog was eSeeted by this measure, and that greater commotion was daily 
rinng throughout the empire, he in the year 325 summoned that fiimous 
eoimcil of the whole church, which met at Nice in Bithynia, to put an end 
to this controversy. In this council, after various altercations and con- 
flicts of the bishops, the doctrine of Arius was condemned, Christ was pro- 
Qounced to be {dfiosaio^) of the same essence with the Father, Arius was 
tent into exile in Illyricum, and his followers were compelled to assent to 
a creed or confession of faith, composed by the council. (22) 

of fdlowahip. While yon thus contend consent on this very unwise and undefintble 

*lM)Qt btUe and ezceedingij unimportant question. For the high privileges of com- 

poinu {vieip fuxpuv koi Xiav ^Aopt^ow), it munion may be preserved to you unimpaired, 

K not suitable for so numerous a body of and the same fellowship may be kept up 

^>od's people to be under your guidance, on among you all, though there may be amonff 

Account of your dissension ; indeed, it is not you partial disafireement about some triviu 

only unsuitable, but it is believed to be ab- point For we do not all choose aUke, nor is 

^oiately unlawfuL That I may admonish there one and the same disposition and judg* 

yoor ssfiacity, by a smaller instance, I will ment in us all. Therefore concerning the cn- 

^y ; all those philosophers who profess one vine providence, let there be one faith, one 

^atam of doctrine, you know, very often understanding, and one covenant with God. 

diifler on some part of their positions. But But as for those trivial questions, which ye 

tilOQgh th^ disagree in the perfection of so elaborately discuss, though vou should 

U]«tr knowledge, yet on account of their not think exactly alike, it is nt tnat the fact 

Qnioo as to the system of their doctrine, they remain within your own cogitations, and be 

Come together again harmoniously. Now if kept as a secret in your own breast. Let 

<Acy do so, bow much more reasonable is it the privileges of mutual friendship, and the 

Sat wm, the appointed ministers of the great belief of the truth, and the precious worship 

God* to be of one heart in the profession of of God, and the observance of his law, re- 

Ihe sune religion. Let us look more atien- main unimpaired among you. Return again 

tiwtAy and closely into what is now advanced, to mutual friendship and charity ; give to all 

Js it righty on account of the little vain dis- the people their proper embraces ; and, 

imtes dMmt words among you, for brethren having purified as it were your own minds, 

to array themselves against brethren, and do ye again recognise each other : for friend* 

the piecioos assembly to be rent asunder by ship, when it returns to a reconciliation, 

the ungodly strife of you who thus contend after ill-will is laid aside, often becomes 

•boot trifles of no conseouence 1 {imlp ui- more sweet than before. And restore to me 

upOy iru koI imdauu^ av€rfKaUtv\) This also serene days, and nights void of care; 

is vulgar and despicable : it is more befitting so that there may be in reserve for me the 

tlie IbUy of cbilaren, than the discretion of enjoyment of the pure licht, and the pleas- 



wise men. Let us spontaneously urea of a quiet life. If this fail, I must un- 

depart from the temptations of the devil, avoidably sigh and be bathed in tears, and 

Our great God, the common preserver of us spend the residue of my days unquietly. 

dl, bath extended to all the common light ; For while the people of God, my fellow-wor- 

and allow me his servant, under his provi- shippers, are so rent asunder by unreasonable 

deuce, to bring my efforu to a successful and hurtful contentions, how can my mind be 

tssne, that by my admonitions, diligence, and at ease and my thoughts at rest V — TV.] 
earnest exhorutiona, I may bring his people (22) This creed is illustrated from ancient 

to bare fellowahip in their meeting togeth- records, in a learned work on the subject, by 

er. For since, as I said, ye both nave one Joh. Christ, Suieer^ Utrecht, 1718, 4to. 

fiuth (jiia Ttf ictv vuiv trtctc), and one and [The creed used in the Catholic, Lutheran, 

the seme understanding of our religion {koI and English churches, snd called the Nicene 

piaw T$f Kod'" iffdoc dtpiaeuc trvveaiv) ; and creed, is in reality the creed set forth by the 

since the requirement of the law, in ita va- council of Constantinople in the year 381. 

nous parts, binds aU to one consent and pur- It is considerably more full than the ordinal 

pose of mind ; and aa this thing, which has Nicene creed ; which is here subjoined, to- 

piodnced a little strife among you, does not gether with a translation. Ut^evopey itf 

extend to the power and efficacy of the whole kva ^eov naripa iravroKparopa, ndvrup 

flonel, (t^ irpdc t^v tS navrbc dovapiv Sparuv re Koi iiopdrw noiijrriv. Kal ktf 

Zng«ac), let it not at all produce separations tva Kvptov 'lijaiv Xptr^, rov vt^ tB de9, 

sad commotioDS among you. And these yewrr^ivTa he rS trarpdc povoyev^, rttrifiv, 

thii^ I aay, not to compel you to a perfect in r^ 6<fiac rS narpog, ^edv U deS, f^ 
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f 13. No part of church hiitory perhi^ has acquired oiore edebnff 
than tl^ assembly of bishops at Nice to settle the affidrs of the church ; 
and yet, strange as it may appear, scarcely any part of ecclesiasticalhiatoij 
has been investigated and explained more negligently«(28) The anciefil 
writers are not agreed as to the time and year, nor the place, nor the »&»• 
her of the judges, nor the president of this council, nor as to maiiy odier 
particulars.(24) No written >ninia/ of the proceedings of this veaenUe 

U fwrdff i^edy ^i^ivdy U ^eS &hi^tv9v, on most of these points. Then is iwetlf 

Y § »¥^ d i¥n A fTout^imn, hftoSouv r^ irsiy^ • dissestingTowe ss to the yecr, wUekvat 

di' A rd ir6»Tm kyhtro^ rdrtkvr^ iptn^ A.D. SSft; thongb then is a dimmntma^ 

m2 nk h» Tf 7f , rdv di' tfaOc t§c iof&fiuKiK ss to the utotuk when the couneil fintait* 

luddi^T^ ifttikpav m^nfpiw Kare^ovra nunelj, whether it wss the 18tfa of As 

iudoapiuidiPT€L,kva»^puir^aaitra, wa&6vTu Kalends of June or Joly, thsl is» the ttlh 

Mai6itHK^¥TaTnTplT^^lfiip^iafeX&6>yTakif of if^or thelSHhof Jmw. AUsgieet^ 

rdf iptiwif KtU Ipx^fuvw upivat C^vror m) the council closed on the emperar's Tvcmr 

vtMpic' Kal ktf rb &yiow wvtOmiL Tdfdt nslis, in Julj of thsl yssr. Aslothsfli«r 

Xtyavrac, ^i ^ irm in &K^t xal wptf there is ovcrwhdming proof thst it wu tk^ 

y e w v ^ & ^vai kic ffp, icai 6ti ki ^ Ihrrui^ eentnlhsUorbaildingintheimperislpihe^ 

CT^ero, ^ ^ tripat vms^atof ip iaiof st Nice in Bilhjnis; which ths eapvir 

fdfficovrff hiaif i urt^ rpmrrdv i it^Xot^ ceased to be fitted up eepecisBy fior the pa^ 

ftrrdv rdv vidv tS ^ei, 6va&9futriC^ ^ pose. Some SDodene howei?er mskiiiii 

M^wXcd^ IsicXvo^a. See W«^ Bibboth. thst this Aotf must hsTO beea a dbtrsA; be- 

^rabol. Vetos, p. 76, 7S. Tkanslstion : cause thej cannot believe, eo helj a bo^ 

We bdiere in one Ood, the Father, si- would assemble any whm eiceBt in s 

mi^ty, Uis msker of all thinss visible snd chorch duly coose c istcd. As to toe «m^ 

invisibte : snd in one Lord, Jeeos Christ, ber of imemben of which the council wss 

the Son of Ood, begotten of the Fsther, composed, Eutebiiu indeed^ (de Yitn Cen- 

only-begotten, (thst is), of the sabstsnce of stsntini, iii, c. 8), says ** thsf eiceededMi 

the FaUier; God of God, Light of Liriit, bishops.** Bat the MS. hsn is believed 

▼eiy God of vety God ; besotten not msde ; to be conopted ; for Ssersfet , (Hisl. £e- 

of the ssme substance with the Father ; by cles., i., c. 8), exprsesly qootiny this pee* 

whom sU things were made, that are in sage of Eusebius, says **th^ iceeded 

heaven and that are in earth : who for oe throe hundred bishops.** There is sstiifre- 

men, and for our salvation, descended, and tory proof that there were 318 membeis of 

was incarnate, and became man ; suffered, the council, besides a vast number of clogy- 

and rose again the third day, ascended into men and others who attended from cariosity 

the hesvens ; snd will come to judge the or for their own improvement in knowledge, 

living and the dead : and in the Holy Spirit. The ancient writers make no mention what- 

But those who ssy, that there was a time ever of any prtMiittU or tcrike of the coon- 

when he was not, and that he was not, be- cil. They represent the council ss assem- 

fore he was begotten, and that he was made bling, and the emperor as entering, advan- 

out of nothing, or affirm that he is of any ciiig to the upper end of the hall, ami upon a 

other substance or essence, or that the Son sienal from the bishops, tsking his seat, 

of God is created, and mutable or changes- which was s golden chair ; afier which the 

ble, the Cathohc church doth pronounce ac- whole council was sested, several of the 

cursed. — TV.] principsl bishops on the right and left of the 

(33) See Tko. IlHg^ Historia Concilii emperor, and the main body of them arranged 

Niceni, published afler his death, [Lips., on the two sides of the bslL Before uis 

1713, 4to.] Jo. le CUrc, Bibliotheque his- formal opening of the council, there were 

torique et universelle, tome x., p. 421, snd several rencounten of the biabopa of diffitr- 

tome zzii., p. 291. h, de Beauaobre^ His- ent parties, and also of memben of the 

toire de Manich^ et de Manicheisme, tome council with the philoeophen snd othen 

i., p. 620, dec. The sccounts left us by who were assembled in the city. Of these 

the Orientals of this council, sre contained private contests, pompous sccounte are left 

in Euseb. ReruMdoi, Historia Patriarchar. us by Gelatins snd others. But when the 

Alezandrinor., p. 69, dec. [To the nr«ce- council assembled in form, they did no bosi- 

ding works, may be added Chr. w, fV. ness but remained silent, till the emperoc 

Walek'9 Historic der Kirehenversanmiinn- csme in. He wss then sddrsssed either by 

gen, n. 144-168.— ScA/.] Euttathmt of Antioch, or by EuMebiuM of 

(24) [Yet there is not great disagreement Cvsarea, or by both, in short compUmentsiy 
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ibunal was kept ; at least none has reached U8.(25) How many and 
Hit canoiu or ecclesiastical laws, were enacted, is not agreed on by the 
iental and the occidental Christians. The latter tell us they were only 
Nity in number ; but the Orientals make them &r more numerous*(26) 

lefaet ; after which, he bimielf hantngued the gepenl approbation of the comieil, was 
eooncil ; and banog thrown into the fire, committed to ¥nritinff, md confinned by the 
«d, all the private petitiona and com- aubacription of each member." Whence 
nts which had been previoualj handed VaUsius infers, that noikwg waa committed 
» lie bid them proceed to buaineaa. A free to writing by the council, except the ruuliM 
naaion now enaned ; bat it would aeem, to which they came, uid which they indi? id- 

■HA the formalitiea obaerved in nuxiem nally aubacribed, namely, the creeds the am* 

BeiatiYe aaeembliea. Individuala of dif- otu^ and the Mynodic epistle, which waa ad- 

nt aentiments offered their ofiiniona ; and draaaed to the church of Alexandria and the 

— ipeiu r heard, remarked, commended, brethren in Egypt, Lil^a, and Pentapolia. 

iiupicived, and so influenced the whole He therefore supposes, the council kept no 

iwwliii^ as to brinff about a good degree Journal or had no written Ada C<mdluf in 

•uiimity. Yet he did not act the dictator the technical aenae of the phraae. And in- 

Bdge, but left the bisbopa to decide all deed, we have no intimation that they kept 

Itteationa respecting faith and discipline, any journal of their proceedinga, or had any 

HiiioUed : for he regarded them as the proper scribe of council. What are called 

a«ly conatituted judgea of such mattera. the Acta Concilii, aa given ua by GeUsnu 

i^Qly wiahed them to come to some agree- and othera, are an account of varioua diacua- 

^ ; which aa soon aa they had done, he aiona between individual memben of the 

ttdad their decision as final, and as obli- council and certain philosophen or sophists, 

Hy on himself aa well as all others. How together with the creed, the canons, the syn- 

ly sessions were held, we are not told, odic letter, several epistles of the emperor, 

• after all the business was finished, on one of Eusebiue to bis chureh of Ccsarea, 

S4th of July, when the emperor entered and various extracta from ancient autbon.— 

Aa 80th year of his reign, ne celebrated TV.] 

Vicennalia with the council, in a splendid (26) Thorn, Ittig, Supplem. 0pp. Cle- 

fMt in his own palace. On that occa- mentis Alex., p. 191. Joe. Sim. Aeeeman, 

I, jBiMc^iiis of CsBsarea delivered an ora* Biblioth. Orient. Clement. Vatic, tom. i., 

in praise of Conetantine, which is lost. p. 22, 195, &c. Eueeb. RenatidJott Histo- 

ir the feaat, the bishops were dismissed lia Patriarchar. Alexandrinor, p. 71, and 

I presents and exhortations to peace and many othera. [The 20 Nicene canona, and 

They returned, as they came, by the those only, were received by the ancient 

ie conveyances, having l>een supported church. Some attempts indeed were made 

be emperor from the time they left their by the bishops of Rome, in the fifth century, 

Bi. See Eueebiusy de Vita Constantini, to make certain canons of the council of Sor^ 

., c. 0-22. SocrateSf Hist. Eccles., i., dica pass for canons of the council of Nice. 

I. Sozomen, H. E., i., 17-26. The- On that occasion the African bishops resists 

rt, H. E., i., 7, 9, 10, 12. Rufinue, ed, and sent to the patriarchs of Alexandria, 

5., lib. i. Gdasiue Cyzicenua, Com- Antioch, and Constantinople, for complete 

L de Synodo Nicaeno, libri iii., in Hot- copies of all the Nicene canons which they 

*« Concilia, tom. i., p. 345, die. Acta knew of. The returna showed that theae 20 

:iUi Niceni, in Combejie* Auctarium canons, and these only, were then recognised 

ioth. Patr., tom. ii., p. 573. Renaudot, in the Greek church. See the acU of the 

mria Patriareh. Alexandrin., p. 69, Ac. ; 6th council of Carthage, A.D. 419. Theodr 

Moa Treatises in the first volume of the oret alao, (H. £., i., 8), and Gelaeiue Cyzic- 

:a of il/Jbiui«tii«, especially his Epiatola enua, (lib. ii., c. 31), expressly affirm, that 

ficania Decretia ; and several detached the number of the Nicene canona waa 20. 

lat^ in £pt/yAamt», contra Hvreses, hb. But in the 16th century, an Arabic copy of 

These are the only authentic sources 80 canona, including theae 20, was brought 

tie history of this council. — Tr.] from Alexandria to Rome, and soon after- 

5) See Henry Vaieniis^ Note on Eu- warda translated and published. At first 

de ViU Constantini M., lib. iii., c. 14. there was some doubt ; but in a abort time 

H/A«#, a Syrian, wrote a history of this all the learned were fully satiafied, that the 

cil ; but it is lost. See Jos. Sim. As- additional 60 canona were not of Nicene ori- 

m, Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vatic, gin, though now regarded as such by moat of 

L, p. 195, die. lEusebius, in the pas- Uie eastern sects. See NaUdis Alexander, 

juat referred to, says : *' What met HiaL Eccles., cent iT., diaiert. zriii, vol. 
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to oorrect the fioilts of others, they narrowly eacaped fidlmg hito a great 
OQo themselves. For they were on the point of imposing celihacy on 

the clergy by an express law ; but they were prevented by PopibiiitMif, 

wl&o had himself lived all his days in celibacy. (28) 

mceSf a great and holy synod is assembled without the consent of some bishop of the 

at Nice ; it seemed altogether necessary that Catholic church who is Alexander's sufira- 

«a epistle be sent to you, in the name of the gan. But those who, by the grace of Ood 

>scred synod ; that you may have means of and by your prayers, have never been found 

luiowing what things have been moved, and in any schism but have remained blameless 

sxanoined, and what have been sanctioned, in the Catholic church, shall have power to 

First of all then, an inquiry was made in the nominate and elect such as are worthy of the 

pfesence of the most pious emperor Constan- sacred office, and in general, to do every 

^**^ into the impiety and iniquity of Aritu thing that accords with law and ecclesiasti- 

Jl^ his associates ; and it was determined cal usage. And if it happen that any of 

oy tlie voice of all, that his impious doctrine those now [bishops] in the church should be 

'^ to be anathematized, as also the blasphe- removed by death, then let those lately ad- 

j^Ua words and terms he used ; he having mitted be advanced to the honours of the de- 

g**phemously said, that the Son of God vhu ceased ; provided always, that they appear 

^]^*>a nothingf and that there tons a time deserving, and the people choose them, and 

" he toot notf and saying that the Son of that the bishop of Alexandria concur in the 



^^^^t hy the arbitrament of nis tpill^ is capo- election and conArm it. And this privilege is 

r^ <»/ either mrtue or vice ; and pronouncing conceded to all others ; but not so in regard 

f^^*^ a creature and a work : all which the to Meletius personally, to whom, on account 

'iy* synod hath anathematized, not enduring of his former irregularity and his headlong 

"^ inach as to hear this impious doctrine rashness of temper, it is judged, no power or 

^tber madness, and these blasphemous authority shoiila be given, he being capable 

^^X^is. What was the issue of the pro- of again exciting the same disorders. And 

f^^^ngs against him, ye have heard already, these are the things which relate particularly 

f^ %viU hear ; lest we should seem to insult and especially to Egypt, and to the most 

^^^^ a man who has received the deserved holy church of Alexandria. But if any other 

^^ompeoae of his wickedness. But his im- canon or decree shall be made, as our lord 

^^ty prevailed so far as to involve in de- and most precious fellow minister and brotb- 

J^^ction with him Theonas of Marmarica, er is present with us, when he shall arrive 

^Vd Seeundus of Ptolemais ; for they receiv- he will five you a more exact account, for 

Jjl the same sentence. AAer the grace of he will have been an actor and co-operator 

^^^ had delivered us from that evil doctrine in the things done. We also announce to 

^^ impiety and blasphemy, and from the you the harmony there is in regard to the 

l^rsons who dared to raise discord and di- most holy paschal feast ; that this matter is 

^i«ioo among a once peaceable people, there happily settled, through the assistance ofyour 

>^ remained the rashness of meletius and prayers, so that all the brethren in the Eaat, 

^f thoae ordained by him. And what the who before kept the festival with the Jews, 

aynod decreed on this subject, beloved breth- will hereafter keep it in harmony with the 

h^, we DOW inform you. It was detennined Romans, with us, and with all those who 

Utot Meletius (whom the synod treated with from ancient times have kept it with us. 

^kiore lenity, for according to the strictness Therefore, rejoicing in the happy issue of 

Of law he deserved no indulgence) should affairs and the peaceful harmony that exists, 

^%inain in his own city ; but should have no and that all heresy is extirpated, do ye re- 

^othohty either to ordain, to nominate for ceive, with greater honour and more ardent 

^^ffice, nor be seen in any other city or place love, our fellow minister and your bishop, 

tHk such buainess, but should only possess AlezandeXy who has gladdened us with his 

tlio naked title of honour. As for those presence, encountering so great labour in 

^^ised to office by him, after being confirmed his advanced age, that peace 'might be re- 

\gj m more solemn consecration, fellowship stored among you. Ana pray for us all, that 

is to be given them ; yet on the condition, whatever has been well determined upon, 

that they to hold their office and ministry, may remain steadfast, through our Lord Jesus 

%s always to take rank after all in every par- Christ, being done, as we trust, according 

iah or church who were examined and or- to the good pleasure of God the Father, in 

dAined previously by our dearest colleague the Holy Spirit : to whom be glory for ever 

JUexander; and moreover that they have no and ever. Amen."— Tr.] 

vathority to elect or to nominate such per- (28) Socrates, Hist. Eccles., lib. i., c. 

M they Uko, or indeed to do any thing, 11. Comptre Fran, Baldmn*s CoDstMtiiiut 
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4 M. Bnt AspunoMcf BMBvovmonaficiaafcthwjrfthar A*^ 
«nM of the Nioene coandl, or llie uttboritjr of tiw anparar. For Am 
ma IhoM who, though tbej did not Ul in wiA tiw ^Mrioe of .^rAi^ ftf 
wen dimtiafiedwithmMdungaindMdBcraeaaBdlhacnedof th*aaH> 
oil ;(39) and the Jriaiu ]eA no meBu unUried, to free thunnliw tnm lb 
mill inflictadon them by thooB decraeB. AndtheiMoa wuigiMiUilB 
theli wiahe*. For in a few yean after the Nioeoe omnoilt an Ariai pM> 
bTtDr,wbom CnuiamA'a the emperor'a liater at her death l»d reoonawd* 
M to the care (J ber biother, micceeded in pemading Cnutarfto tm 
Gnat that Arnu had been imjuatly oppisMed by hit enemiea. AesBi^ 
la^, in the year 830, the emMior recalled .drntt from exik^ wwhd 
od UM decrees pawed oaainst Di> OMociotea and friandi, and pamillBd 
JSitwHat of Nicomedia, Uoe principal supporter of Ariui, ud fala powaAd 
ftctioBnow thirsting for revenge, to persecate the defoadenoftheNieaa 
aouaciL(SO) They aaaailed no one more fierc^ than Athtnttin, te 



Hwat, p. n, ud I 
if cube, p. ITO, 



I, ud Cmt. CaUxmM, da 
p. ITO, Ac. 
(M) [Tha iMcd iiuiaut l^^H* 



bj otlMTGoaneQi in diMMrtpn 



. ., . __ had obuiped the wUhwHy rf iiiawi rf** 

_.nM«freMbki*«ll. wbols chwelt. TWummmK Im m"^ 

jTialun bidiqp* hJhmd i» wfc- d>diail»MnUM«af«atUM|i(MM*- 

eaA* Aa aaid tad ih* coudMiuwtiaa of altiM,qipMiUiaguil*tet«taNalii«nibn 

Jriat, tiioiiM DwT wuhid lo ibaD ibe ip- «OD d»MD t d A* wtiini «f Jfte a** 

fMwea rf h iou nn g the 8«baUim ema; flunM,NidfleBnHMaaaiihfldbap* 

" Ibjiaid. ttH >h» »i>rd Jnojpiet up on pain of daalk t^MAaa^Mr* 

unoMdafindwtineof Pali ltt«r (o tha hhfcopa —J j«wli.h>a**^ 

(&enUM,H. E.,i.,e.8.S3, H.E.,i..9.] 11niillMAikB|atoaM«* 

•i; Ep. MO.) And in fact, PmJ to ba wheUT ■ 

i» W mimaad the word itiojciot, <J to be ao. 

n ai ta coatraraR ai^ olbn diWinctioD be- apban about Uw ec 

INMB tte Soa w Wnd and tha Fathei, ei- becune clear ud i _ . , 

<■! fti diBitin t e of Bamei, and of erterMl the caoaeaof aognat adMB|eRaMt** 

iwioaa in nfeMoco to tha diTUw numilee- known, fot tbe hutoij of Vimilmlim 1 * ^ 

laliM. And tboagh it ia noi fuHj ptothI bta i. cbiaio of three jean. Hm fnC^^ 

ttat tUi lana, in tM Samoauiui aeaH of it, CmttaMia Menu actiu% to fana hi i^ 

vw njactad b; a coaocil at AaCioch in llie band in Chia great reiolntkitk The Mitf 

nor MS, (which daciiion at Anlioch i* pro- who were fkiraanblj diipoaed towaiA iir 



>, (which deciiion at Anlioch i* pro- who wen 
d UraloBa,!^ Dr. FeutrUin, ir '-" - '-' - 



Inatoha^lf 
l,aad*al«En- 



•H* Jfuimmi antiqui eccleaua doctore* ii 

MMoihoAnliocbeDoutiiiin Degiierinll Got- viih her recoDunen<{ , __, 

tiaB,lTU)— Tatitiaeaitun,thutheArianB H. E., i., e. 9.) Tbia atteUian (bom bw, 

kaa bifcn aSegad tbii Antiochun decree, would DEtimllr open a wa; Ibr than to da 

■nd at ooa had charged them with miaiaka confidence of the juincaa. And ibtnfa* 

ia w doiBf . Nereilheleaa thoae who were the lUtement of Socratu (L i., e. M), Mil 

■Ot fh ai ad with the creed, were-geaenllj Sotome» (I, iiL, c. 19) ia not ' Tftrf a lrf* ] 

biiii^lil lo aeiinicace in it ; partlj bj tbe namely, ilMt it waa bj her, and b; oa Ana* 

Iknata af ^ aoipeior lo banith dl who prieat whom aha et her deilb TirniiiiiiaaiM 

would Mt aabaenbe. and pattly trr (bead- tohim, that CnuUMme waihrmwht iom- 

rica of •,b* p ria eiai ConMantia. Onlj Ari- tertain mm hvoorable tiewa of Iha Ariaaa 

aa, with Oa bikhopa TVohm and Scant- At tha inatigatiOD of thi*pneat,lha aiinnm 

Aia. pwaaTarad in a rdbaaL Tet aome, deapacched a giacioua letUr to jlrtM, bid- 

[nantdjr, ffniatiiii of Nicomedia, and Tkt- ding him coma lo the court. Arit* haWtn 

agnit, hiibop of Nice], anhaoribed oul; tbe ed lo Coualutinople with hia ftiand Rati- 

creed itaelf, end not alao tha ■~''-"" — ut, and waa gracioualy beard lij tha empewr , 

SeU.] whom he aatiifled aa to hia ortbodo^. At 

(30)(SonddwiachannwBanoltobeai- the requiaition of tbe emperor, thof hoA 

peeled. The council ofNico had takuev- pieaented a confeaiion oflhait bilh, wUek 

•trfncaaliaaloicaveutliahrthKipMdof wit ao aitfiillj drawn 17 aa to eonowl iWt 
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iop of Alexandria* When he could in no way be brought to restore 
Kttf to his former honours and ecclesiastical standing, AtJunuintu was 
t deprived of his office, in a council held at Tyre A.O. 835, and then 
iabed to Gaul ; while in the same year, by a numerous couix^l held at 
usilem, Ariut and his friends were solemnly admitted to the communion 
the church. But by none of these proceedings could the Alexandrians 
induced to receive Arius among their presbyters. Accordingly the 
peror called him to Constantinople in the year 886, and ordereS Alexm 
ier the bishop of that city, to open the doors of his church to him. But 
ore that could take place, Arius died at Constantinople in a tragical man- 
%(31) And the emperor himself closed life shortly after. 



. mtiments under orthodox phnseology. said to have discharged his own 

dus wsT Arius obuined permission to a sabjecl of much controTorsy. The an- 

W to Alezandria. AntecedeuUy to this, cients, who tell us that God beiog mof«d 

sdotf bisbM of Nicomedia, and Theog^ by the prayers of holy men mirMoloaaly 

bishop of Nice, had obtained complete avenged the wickedness of the man, wiU 

Materoent in their offices ; and the for^ hardly find credit at this day among candid 

r BOW commenced persecuting the ortho- persons well acquainted with Arian af&tn. 

tpBity.and especially Aikanasiiu. The when I consider all the circumstances of 

Nisition of ii/AonoMtM was decreed by the the case, I confess that to me it appears 

■dl of Tyre ; but his banishment was by most probable, the unhappy man lost his lifo 

CK of the emperor, before whom he waa by the machinations of his enemies, beinff 

osed of threatening to prevent the expor- destroyed by poison. An indiscreet and 

on of grain from Egypt to Constantinople, blind zeal in religion has, in every age, led 

AriuM met with more opposition at Alex- on to many crimes worse than this. [** Tbo 

ria than be expected, and as his presence preceding account of Ariua* death and of the 

• caused commotions which seemed al- circumstances attending it, is given by Atht^ 

it to amount to an inaurrection, he was nasius, (Ep. ad Serapion de morte Arii, p. 

ad back to Constantinople. Here he 622, dec., Opp., tom. ii., ed. Commelin), by 

another hearing before the emperor, and Socrates, (Hist. Eccles., 1. i., c. 87, 88), 

ca to a formula of faith presented by him- Sozomen, (Hist. Eccles., I. ii., c. 29, 80), 

, which sounded very orthodox. The by Theoiaret, (Hist. Eccles., L i., c. 16), 

leior was so well satisfied by this exhi- and by several other writers of the fourth 

» of AriuM, that he sent for Alexander century. The first in this list, and with him 

bishop of Constantinople, and earnestly most of the others, draw a frightful picture 

■ned upon him to admit Arius the next of the manner of Arius* death, making him 

day to his communion. The terrified to have died by the falling out of ul his 

op retired to the church of St. Irene, and bowels. Most of ibem reflard it as a mira* 

9 pnyed that the calamity mi^rht be avert- cle, by which God punished him for hie per- 

On the day appointed, Anus, accom- jury, or hearkened to the prayers of biuop 

led bv Eusebius of Nicomedia and others Alexander , who with others returned thsnka 

b adherenta, proceeded through the prin- to God for this dehverance. It ia not 

1 atreets of the city, in order to enter the strange that some modems have moved the 

nch in triumph, and entertained his friends question, whether this whole narration, the 

I playful discourse. But as he paased chief source of which is found in the wri* 

g, tbie calls of nature obliged him to step tinss of the most strenuous opposer of AHms^ 

e. He entered one of the public offices and which respects a man then very much 

ted for such purposes, and lefl his ser- hated, may not be a fabrication, x et the 

ta waiting at the door ; and here he died story is told with such uniformi^ as to the 

i a violent colic. See Dr. WaUKs His- principal facts, by those who differ in the 

) der Ketxereyen, vol. ii., p. 486, dec.— minor circumstances of it, and the spot where 

/.] he died was so generally pointed out even 

II) Some of the modems are disposed in the fifth century, accordinff to Soeraiss^ 

»U in queation thia account of Arius* that we are not authorized to doubt the troth 

;h ; bat without good reaaon, since it is of the seneral sutement. Yet it can by no 

Btod by such unexceptionable witnesses means be proved, nor indeed be made to ap> 

ioertues, SmonuHt AlkanasiuSf and oth- pear probable, that the audden death of Ariu» 

Yet the cauae of hia sudden vid ex- waa mirMuloua, or a punishment inflirted 

tdinaiy death— 4br the mistrable mau is bj God ^ombmh hmiaalf tsUa ns, thil 

^OL. L— P P 
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f 14. Afker the death of CoMlmliM the Orett, one of Ids 
turn the emperor of the Baet» with hie wife and his oonrC, was ^eiy paitisl 
to the Aiian cause ; but Co mte t tlw ie and CoMfoM^ in the westemBUti 
where thc^goveniedysuprorted the dedi^onsc^ the NioeneocM^^ Hnoe 
there were no bounds and no &A to the broils» the tumults^ the ooiHBinu 
desy and the wrongs ; and counciis were arrayed against councils fagr MIl 
the contoMiing parties. Conttans died in the year 860 ; and two jsu^ 
after, a great part of the West, particukrly Italy and Rome, came adsr 
the dominion of his brother Ccmkamim»; and this change was most dhift. 
trous for the friendB of the Nicene council. For this emperort beiiigd». 
▼oted to the Arians, involved them in numerous evils and calamitifw^ md 
by threats and punishments, compelled many of them, (and amoqg ochsn^ 
as is well attested, the Roman pontiff liiernis, A.D. 867), to apo^atw to 
that sect to which he was himself atiached.(82) The Nicene jiar^mds 
no hesitation to return the same treatment, as sooo as time, pkioe, and op- 
portunity werea£R>rded them. And the bistoiy of Christianity under Cm- 
i to i tf ii t , presents the picture of a most stormy period, and of a war vumg 
brethren, which was carried on without either rdigkm, or jostioe^ or kn- 
manity.(88) 

^ 16. On the death of CcnstanHas^ in the year 863, the prospenmdiyi « 
of the Arians were at an end. JvMan had no partiality for atbei»aw 

some at til* tioM ragtrdfld it m the conte- and othew, that Likrtt toMy ywis rf tis 

r set of a diaeaae, wbkh direcUj affected Ariana, and waa tbenlbre banaM H Bi- 

heait ; ochen beliered, that hia audden roea in Thxaee ; that* at the aal of taa 

ioj at fiDdinff hia alfiuia iaaoiiiff ao hupilj, ^reara, hia eagenieaa to istmii to \m W>p 

hnKwfat on him thia apeedy death. Very ric led him to conaeiit to the imiiliaiiitiw 

much ia lemiiaite to raatify the ascription of of Atkanaaiut^ and to aaboeiftie dw Ai^ 

an event, which may be explained by natural creed set forth by the third comicfl of Sff- 

eaoaea, to a supernatural cause, or to the mium. This weakneaa in a RooaalM^ 

hand of Ood inflictmg a divine punishment, has furnished the Protestarta with on vj^ 

Bat under auch circumatances, Christians roent against the Romish doctrine of p9^ 

have in all am been too ready to make up infallibility, which they have not frikd to 

aiichinconaideratejudgroenta. Besides, the urge successfully, and to the great vofif' 

death of Arinu ia painted as being as extra- ance of the Catholics. See, among odMA 

ordinary aa posaible ; and it is not obscurely Boioer^s Lives of the Popea, vol. L, p. l^Si 

eompaied, by Atkan&nui in particular, with du;. — Tr.] 

that of Jiufoa the traitor; and on the other (33) [The orthodox and the Arians «M* 

hand, the strange prayer of bishop Alexander constantly in the field, and they often ciibS 

againat him, ia not only paaaed without cen- to bloodshed. The imperial brothen ^ 

aure, but ia repreaented aa being a holy quently patched up an external peace ind^ 

uayer which Heaven anawered. The aa- each other ; but the Christiana, who froB 

Berenta of Ariu9 maintained, that hia ene- the principles of their holy religion obonU 

miea compassed his death by ma^^ical aita ; have been united in the cloaeat bonds of 

and in very recent timea, diacemmg writers brotherhood and in unbroken peace, woe 

have conjectured that he waa poiaoned. engaged in unceasing war, during the rsiga 

Thia however ia merely a conjecture, and of these emperors. The victonoua party 

one which ia often made on occaaion of the bore down upon the vanquiahed widi laha 

audden and unexpected death of persons whp accusations, banishments, deprivatioiia of 

had many or powerful enemies. Nothing office, anathemas of cooncila, artifice and 

more, therefore, can be regarded as certain, violence. For proof, the reader ia refemd 

than that Ariut died a rodden death, but to Atharuuius^ Apolog. ad. Conatant, p. 

the cauae of it ia unknown.** Tranalated 807, dec., and Historia Arianor. ad MoiiaiBh.9 

from Sehroeekk, Kirchengeachichte, vol. v., p. 873, Slc.^ p. 898, dec. Swumen^ H. E.» 

p. 886, 387.— TV.] lib. iv., c. 9, 19. SocrMies, H. E., Ub. IL, 

(32) [It appeara from the Letters of li- c. 87, and the daric picture of the atate of tha 

krtiM, which are atill extant, and from the church, by Vincenthu Lerinenaia, in Ui 

taarimony ni HiUtn of Poictian, /orMW, Commonit., o. 6.— ScM.] 
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AtTonised neither the Arians nor the orthodox.(84) Jomam 
-364] espoused the orthodox sentiments ; and therefore all the 
DO small part of the East, rejected Arian views, and reverted to 
B8 of the Nicene council.(d5) But the scene was changed under 
>thers, ValenthUan [in the West] and Valeiu [in the East], who 
iced to the government of the empire in the year 364. VaUmm 
;red to the decisions at Nice ; and therefore, in the West, the 
, a few churches excepted, was wholly extirpated. Valens on 
ry, took sides with the Arians ; and hence, in the eastern prov- 
y calamities befell the orthodox.(36) But when this emperor 
in a war with the Goths, A.D. 378, GraUan [who succeeded VdU 
the West in the year 376, and became master of the whole em^ 
)], restored peace to the orthodox.(37) After him Theodosius 
..D. 383-395], by depriving the Arians of all their churches, and 
ivere laws against them,(38) caused the decisions of the Nicene 
be everywhere triumphant ; and none could any longer publicly 
an doctrines, except among the barbarous nations, the Goths,(d9) 

Di, who wished to make him- vesiel, and when at aea, causing the veaael 

ind to ruin the Christian church and all the unhappy men to be burnt. Such 

a] contests, not only gave all cruelty, perhaps, is without a parallel among 

istians entire liberty of con- the persecutions by the pagans. See *Soe- 

ecalled all the banished. And rates^ H. £., iv., c. 16. Sozomen^ H. £., 

tly for the advantage of the or- vi., c. 13. Theodoret, H. £., it., c. 21, and 

cially in the West, where the Dr. Walchj Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. iL, 

in recovered their bishops, and p. 643, dec. — Schl.} 
I as had renounced orthoidoxy (37) [Gratian granted religious freedom 

returned again to the profes- to all his subjects, in the commencement of 

feA/.] his reign, and excluded only the Manichae- 

Arians in the East, took great ana, the Photinians, and the Eunomians kom 

r Jovian over to their side ; but the liberty of holding assemblies for worsbnx 

impts proved fruitless, various He also recalled aU the bishops whom Fii- 

f them, and in particular AcO' lem had banished. Some of the Semiarians 

iuced to yield assent to the Ni- now again heki their own synods, and re- 

The Arians of Alexandria also, newed their confession of faith, that the Soa 

ired to bring Athariasius into is of like essence [6ftoLHato^'\ wiih the Father, 

t he was in nigh favour, till the in a council held at Antioch in Caria. On 

ith.— ScA/.J the other hand, the orthodox again set up 

persecution of Valens extend- public worship at Constantinople, and ol^ 

o the orthodox, but also to the tained the zealous Gregory Nazianzen for 

and other minor parties; and their bishop. Groitaii, at len^^tb, forbid tha 

ju, after much negotiation, re- assemblies of the heretics, without distinc- 

unexpected measure of sending tion. Codex Theodos., 1. ▼., de Haeret., 

Rome, and by subscribing to and the Notes of Gothofred, tom. yi., p. 188. 
■eed, attempted to form a coali- Walehy Hist, der Ketzer., vol ii., p. 547, dec 
e occidental Christians. But — Schl.} 

k was frustrated, partly by the (38) See Codex Theodos., tom. tI., p. 6, 

f some of the Semiarians to the 10, 130, 146, and Gothofred, Notes on these 

Of, and partly by the exertions laws. [See also Dr, Walchj Historie der 

ful Arians at court, and a new Ketzereyen, vol. ii., p. 549, dtc. — Schl."] 

snsued. The orthodox ventured (39) [The Goths were entangled in the 

presentation to the emperor Va- Arian heresy on the following occaaion. 

this purpose sent a oelegation Being driven by the Huns firom their former 

' 80 clergymen to the court at residence on the Tanais, they sent an em- 

The emperor cruelly ordered bassy to the emperor VaUns, and obtained 

B prastorian prefect, to put them Uberty to plant themselves on the banks of 

but without noise ; which ho the Danube ; promising not only to serve 

1 by patting them on board a the Romaiif in their waxe, but to emfanc^ 
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the VandalB»(40) and the Burguiidian8.(41) That there were gi 
on hoth sides, in this long and violent contest, no candid person o 
but which iMurty was guilty of the sreatest wrong, it is difficult to 
§ 16. The Arians would haye done much more harm to the c 

th^ had not become divided among themselves after the Nicenc 
and split into sects which could not endure each other. The 

enumerate as Arian sects, the Semiariansy the Eu9elriatu,(4S) the 

« 

the Chriitian religion, ai toon at teachen woold jodge inqnrtiaUy, both p 

■hooM be sent unonff them. XUpkHMM was chai;^ble with the dreadful coi 

one of their ambsssadora, who was himself of this contest There was a tol 

en Arian, and VmUiu also gave him only modeiation throoghout ; ewtTf 

Arian teachen for his assistants. It was mistaken notion reigned, that it 

not atran^, therefore, that the Arian doc* exercise control over the consdes 

trine obtained so great currency among this ers ; every where private matters y 

people. The suMequent history of Arian- ed as public aflbirs of the chni 

ism among them, is related by Jh-. WeicA, where toe authority of ecclesiastie 

Historie der Ketsereyen, vol. ii., p. 653. — was misused ; and still more, th 

AdU.J magistratee; every where thoeA 

(40) [Neither the time nor the circum- secuting spirit was cherished and 
stances, in which this people embraced Chris- ed. In particular, we believe 
tianity, canbe ascertamea. Only thus much feults commenced on the side of 
is certain, that they were in great measure dox ; that other bishops too hatti 
believers in Christianity before they came linked in with [the Constantinop 
into Pruice ; (So/vtcmw, de Gubematione exander ; and that in the council < 
Dei, lib. vii., p. 845 and 8S8). And from a too little respect was paid to the 
passage in Jonumde*^ (de Rebus Geticis, c. the Oriental bishops in respect to 
S5), it is probable, that they got their first im, which were that he might n 
knowledge of Christianity from their nei^- vote in the council, because he m 
boors the Goths, and according to the Anan cused person. But the Arians m 
principles. They were persecutors of the of still greater offences. Ariut n 
orthodox ; which can not be said of tho for so zealously endeavouring U 
Goths. See Walek^ Historie der Kctzere- party ; but Eusebius of Nicomed 
yen, vol. ii., p. 659, dec. — Schl.] our opinion, the real firebrand, 

(41) [These first settled permanently in the whole in a flame ; andthesusf 
Gaul, during the next century, and there they pride and love of distinction led 
first embraced the Christian religion, and ac- fend Anus, and produced that ol 
cording to the orthodox system. ( Orosius^ supporting the side he took, app 
lib. viii., c. 33. Socrates, H. £., vii., 30, well founded. In short — this hi 
and the history of the fiflh century, infra, pt. forcibly inculcates tho necessity 
i., chap, i., ^ 4.) But their intercourse with true benevolence towards men, wi 
the neighbouring Arians, the West Goths, for the truth, and the avoiding of 
infected them with the leaven of Arianism. al animosities, by presenting to n 
Yet under the successors of their king Gun- lamentable occurrences and so vi 
debUdj the orthodox doctrine again got the py consequences, arising from the 
upper hand ; and under the domination of these Christian duties.'* Walck, 
the Franks, the adherents to Arian princi- — Sckl.} 

plea were wholly rooted out. See Walchj (43) [These derived their name 

Historie der Ketzereyen, vol ii., p. 564, die. bishops named Eusebius, the one 

-»ScA/.] rea, and tho father of church h 

(48) [The judgment pronounced by Dr. other of Nicomedia, and afterward 

Walekf in the Sd vol. of his Historie der stantinople, an intimate with C 

Ketzereyen, p. 698, is ao sound and im- the Great. These belonged to tl 

partial, that I cannot refram fiom inserting Semiarians, called ai this day Subi 

It here without alteration. ** The modern ists, because they maintained a . 

Arians in England blacken the character of turn among the persons of the 

Athanasius too much, in order to discredit Yet this name was applied to al 

his doctrine : other writers, too much pre- posed the Nicene doctrine, and ^ 

possessed with the idea that a kalendar saint proved either of the word 6fxoHot> 

muBi be an angel, represent this man and also the idea it was used for.— <& 
hie adherenta at abaolutely faultleM. If wo 
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die jE—wwuMg, the ^cflcta m ,(44) the P«a%riaii#,(45) and othenu But 
thejr may all be reduced to three classes. The &nBt class embracea the 
old juid gamme ArioMB ; who, rejecting all new terms and modea of ez- 
fr v m oDf taught explicitly, that the Son was not begotten by the Father, but 
wai ereaied or formed out of nothing.(46) From these, on the one side, de« 
▼iated the Semiarians ; and on the other, the Eunomians or Anomoeans, that 
ia» tbe disciples of the acute EunomitUf and <^ Aetius. The former class 
maintained, that the Son of Grod was 6fioi8aiov, i. e., of Mke essence with 
the Father ; yet not by nature, but only by grace. The leaders of this par- 
ty were George of Laodicea, and Basil of Ancyra.(47) The latter, who 
'vrcro also called pure Arians, Aetians(^) and ExucontianSf(A9) contended, 

(44) [These bore tbe name of Acaciut, s ihta must viituoas of all the created spiriti. 

■iNp ofClBMrea and successor of Euwtimu Thus the Son, according to Arnui' Yiews, is 

^■■sti/i. He allowed that the Son was UJu not truly God, not eternal, not omniscient. 

M Father ; bat onlj in respect to his wiU. Some things are mysteries to his understand- 

— -fidi/.] ing; and he does not comprehend clearly 

(46) [This word imports pastry-coois ; the essence of the Father, nor his own na- 

Hjiiiuot a ponoa of this occupation, a Syr^ ture. Yet God has graciously imparted to 

iaa Mned ThgoktisiuM^ was particularly zeal- him pre-eminent ffifts. Thereby he has be> 

ovi B dsfeodii^ one of the minor parties of come the Son of Ood ; nay, obtained for 

AjiuB in Gonstantinople, which maintained himself the name of God ; though not in the 

tint (xed the Father existed before the Son proper sense of the word. Such is Dr. 

1^1 being. — iS^.] iValch^s representation of the doctrine o£ 

(4i8) [Arms maintained that there were Aritu^ in his Historie der Ketzereyen, yoL 

cArai substances in God, namely, the Fa- iL, p. 589, dec. — Schl.} 

tlMf, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. The (47) See Prud. Maran, Dissert, sur les 

Ant k the only eternal God. There is, ab- Semiarians ; which has been reprinted by 

•Qbtely, none like him ; and his essence is Joh. Voigt, in Biblioth. Haeresiolog., torn, 

ttcomprehensible. He is called the Father, ii., p. 1 19, dec. [Tha Semiarians were also 

aiaisQM corresponding with that in which called moderate Ariana ; and likewise Eu- 

^ Sod is called the ^n ; and as the latter eehianst because the EuetbtuMee^ especially 

^tt DOC always tbe Son, so the former was the one of Cesarea, supported this party ; 

M dways the Father. The atcond sub- and Homoetmsiatu, from the word dftoiiatoCf 

"^■cs is the person, who in the scriptures is which was, as it were, their ^mbol. — George 

^"Mttunated the Son, the Word, and tbe of Laodicea, was a native or Alexandria, and 

*^i*doiii of Grod. He is absolutely a crea- a very learned man. He had personal diffi- 

^ of God ; and one whom God created, culties with bishop Alexander^ and obtained 

tths did the other creatures, inmiedjately the bishopric of Laodicea, through the Eu- 

«MB Qothii^. This creation of the Son, sebisn party, to which he devoteid himself. 

vB aeriptores denominate a generation ; and Ban/, bishop of Ancyra, had the reputatio • 

y q saUnre is called the Son of God, in a of an upright and learned man, and was ^n 

%|B*tiTe sense of the word, because God great favour with the emperor Constantiue, 

^ adopted him. The terms Word and He can be taxed with no other fault, than 

^^'*diia of God, are ambiguous; for they that of not tolerating the word (^t^eriof. He 

H ^^ ^^ i iDcs denote certain powers or attn- drew on himself much persecution by hit 

"**^ of God, and sometimes a person, zealous opposition to PAo/tnvj, and to the 

2"^! tbe Son. In the former accepta- genuine Arians ; and was deprived of his 

r^'iyy m inherent in God naturally, and office by the Acacians. — Schl.] 

2^^^^snly, but not so in the latter accepta- (48) [They had this name from their chief 

j^ God, of his Tolnntary choice, pro- person, Aetiue of Antioch. This man ap- 

S^ this person, to be an instrument in plied himself to the sciences at Alexandria, 

^"*ad in tbe creation of the world. The and acquainted himself with the medical art, 

?2|^MiereforB is, in his essence, totally dif- ts well as with theology. As all his instruct 

1^*^ from the Father. As a rational crea- ors were of Arian sentiments, he also ap- 

7^ be pos sesses free will, is changeable, |^ed his tslents and his dexterity in debate to 

r^ ^ mi^t become either vicious or vir- the vindication of the Arian doctrines. He 

Jj^ throffh by his diligence and his long wis made a deacon at Antioch ; but as the 

?^^ce, he has acquirecTpermanent habits Semiarians and the orthodox hated him, be 

^^tut. And God hu omen for his Son, was deposed tnd benisbed, in the reign of 
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dMt Chrkl WM iri|M<diwr or MJMiwr, L ^^ 

in other iMpect^to the Fatb8r.(50) Under eachof theee r, lnw i O ithw i w i 
oOier subordinate aecta^ whose eubtiltiefl end refinements have bsei hil 
obscurely developed lyjr the ancient writers. This discord amcng the AnHi 
was as injurious to tiieir cause, as the oonfiitations and the seal of die or- 

thodoz. 

§ 17. Unhappily the AriancontestSy as was very natural, prodooed MM 

new sects. Soqie persons, while eager to avoid and to c<Mifote the cnii- 
ionsofilrntfy fdl into opinions equaUy dangerous. Others, after tmof 
in the footsteps of ilrtas, ventured on fiur beyond him, and became ilm 
greater errorists. The human mind, weak, powerless, and subject tote 
control of the senses and the imagination, seldom exerts all its energjei to 
comprehend divine subjects, in su^ a manner as to be duly guarded agunrt 
extremes. To the former class, I would reck<m ApoUiiaruiile youogBry 
Inshop of Laodicea, Uiourii otherwise a man of great merit, and one iriio 
in various wajrs renderea important service to the church.(51) Hemui- 
fully asserted the divinity of Christy against the Arians ; but by pbilofo- 
phizing too freelv and too eagerly, he almost set aside the human nstureof 
the Saviour. He maintain^ that Christ assumed only a hmnan body, 
endowed with a sentient soul, but not possessed of intellect ; and tbit tbs 
divine nature in Christ did the oflSce of a rational soul or mind ;(52) vbeooe 
it seemed to follow, that the divine nature became mingled with tbe ko- 
man,(53) and with the human nature suffered pain and dnth* Thkgnit 



CmuHmtiuM. /vliMi recalled him, and saTS bad no need of a xatioiMl aoal, beenn ^ 

him a btabopric. Hehadthesarnameof the diviiie nature wae oompeCent la all tbt n* 

Aikeitt. SoenUea, H. E., i, c. 86. Soto- tional and free acta which the flafioar p*- 

Sim, H. E., iiL, e. 16, dEe., and hr., c. S3, fonned ; and he could eee no |oad Nvn 

— &AI.] why Christ most have bad fwi iiSiliP"^ 

(48) [Thia name ia derived from the Greek natures and two free wiUa. He Mff'f' 

woida <f in 6vTuv. They said, that the farther, that a rational hmnan aool, at mbK 

Son of God might indeed be called God^ and the seat of sinful acts, must be lisble to Dom 

the Word pf €ML ; but only in a sense con- changes ; and therefore that Quiit, if ^ 

aistent with hia baring been brought forth had possessed a rational human soul, cow 

l^ ^K dvTuv [from mmtxiBtences'] ; that is, not have hsd an unchangeable, that iB,a«B' 

that he was one of thoee things, which once less human nature. Ami he aonpoitsl ^ 

hmi no exiMtenee; and of course, that he was opinion by the many paasagea ol scnp^ 

properly a eredhtre, and waa once a nonenl- which speak of Chnsfs becoming ^Bt^*^ 

tty. — SehlJ] which only the word oof^ {JUMki is ^b"^ 

(60) See Jo. Btanttge^ Diss, de Eunomio, for the human nature ; e. g., Joh. i> ^ 
in Rtwr, Camtnu^ Lectionea Antiqns, torn. These arguments needed an answer ; ^^ 
i., p. ITS, dec., where are extant the creed his opposers replied to them very ^""V^^L 
wui an apology of Ewwmiut. See also Jo, It. They showed indeed, from the ^*^^ 
Aib. Fairicius^ Bibliotheca Gr., toI. yiii., that Christ had a rational human aouL t^ 
p. 100-148, and Codex Theodoa., tom. yi., their proof waa defective in thia, that ^^ 
p. Hi, 166, 167, 167, SOO, dec. lEuruh did not show, thst by the word fv;(^ h^ ^ 
mhu, a Cappadocian, waa a acholar of AUi- Scriptures must necessarily be nndenr^^ 
MM, and waa made biahap of Cvmcam by hia a rmtional aoul. And what they bro'^^S 
nartiaana. But he was aoon diaplaced, and forward besides this, were either the ^^ 
his whole life waa foil of unpleasant occur- consequences that would follow, or occas^^^ 
rencea. Hewaspecoliariylacidinhisatyle, for logomachy, which rather retarded t^^ 
and hia writings are, on that account, the furthered the discOTery of truth. See WgJj^ 
most Tsluable doenmenta for the history of Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. iii., p. 1^*^ 
Arianism.— iSdU. See note, p. 848.— TV.] Ac-Schl,) 

(61) [See a aketch of hia 1^ and writings, (63) [This consequence, however, ilMi/S^ 
above, p. S47, note (S9).— TV.] naria did not adnut. He was indeed 9io^ 

(6S) lAfolkmttrit believed Ifait CSIrifl eased of denying the actnal diatinction o^ 
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in was led astray, not merely by the ardour of debate, but likewise by 
I immoderate attachment to the Platonic doctrine concerning a twofold 
al; from which if the divines of that age had been free, they would have 
rmed more wise and more correct judgments on many points. Some 
nong the ancients attribute other errors besides this, to Apollinaris ; but 
m much credit is due them is doubtful. (54) The doctrine of ApoU 
Mfif met the approbation of many, in nearly all the ectstem provinces ; 
id being explained in different ways, it became the source of new sects, 
at as it was assailed by the laws of the emperors, the decrees of coun- 
iii and the writings of learned men, it gradually sunk under these united 
nuhs. 

\ 18. To the same class must be reckoned Marcelhu, bishop of Ancym 
i in Galatia ;(55) if confidence may be placed in Eusehius of Csesarea, 
id in his other adversaries, who tell us that he so explained the mystery 
'the holy Trinity, as to fall into the Sabellian and Samosatenian errors, 
et there are many who think, that both Etuebius of Nicodemia, and £tt- 
^Hiu of CsBsarea, unfairly represent his sentiments, because he gave of- 

•twonttares, and of boldine to such b con- tions taken hj the Arians in their councils ; 

SOB of them, a* Eutyche* afterwards main- and this drew on him a severe persecution. 

Md. But he rejected the term mixlure ; In the year 836, the Arian bishops assembled 

dcipresslj taught, that he did not subvert at Constantinople deposed him, as one con- 

'mrine of two distinct natures in Christy victed of the Sabellian or Samosatenian her- 

t thit the divinity remained divine, and esy, and elected Beuil in his place. After 

I Ml remained ^h. See Dr, Waleh, the death of Constantitu, he recovered hia 

•loriederKetzereyen, vol. iii., p. 193, dtc. see ; but lost it again almost immediately, 

SeU.} as the Eusebians again got the ascendancy. 

[M) See Jo, Batnagtf Historia haeie- He now fled to Rome, and exhibited a eon- 

^x>Uinaris ; which is republished with fession of his faith to the bishop JtUhu, by 

md additions, by Jo. Voigt^ Biblioth. whom, with the other bishops of the Atha- 

Branologica, tom. i., fascic. i., p. 1-96. nasian party assembled at Rome, be waa 

I aim ibid., tom. i., fascic. iii., p. 607. recognised as orthodox, and as a sufferer for 

I laws against the ApoUinarians, are ex- the truth. On the other hand, the eastern 

; in the Codex Tbeodos., tom. vi., p. bishops persevered in their criminations of 

, dtc. See likewise {Ckaufepie)^ Nou- him. In the year 347, the western bishops 

a Dictionnaire hist et crit., tom. i., p. at the council of Sardica, asain pronounced 

, dec. [" See an account of ApoIlinarUf him innocent. But when Phoiinust a pupil 

hb heresy, in the English edition of of MareelltUf commenced his disturbance, 

lU's Dictionary, at the article ApoUituL' Athananus now first threw out some suspi- 

*^^Mad. Concerning this sect, Dr. cions, that his doctrine was not pure ; but 

Uk has treated most solidly, and with he soon dropped them. Basil the Great, 

application of impartial criticism, in his however, was more decided in his opposition 

tofie der Ketzereyen, vol. iii., p. 119- to Marcellus, and held him to be actually a 

. — Sckl.} heretic. Yet he afterwards acknowledged 

S5) [This Mareellu* was a person of himself in the wrong. Mareellus and ma 

gfat in the Nicene council ; and he there friends took pains to procure testimonv, 

oaed the Arians with a zeal and energy from influential men and from whole churcn- 

ch procured him praise from his own os, to their orthodoxy ; and they were not 

ty, and hatred and obloquy from the oppo- unsuccessful. MarceUuM was in reslity not 

aide. (See fpipAaatiu, Haeres. Ixxii., without considerable learning ; but bis ludg. 

I. AthaTiashUt Apoloff . contra Arian., ment was weak, snd he had ^e habit of talk- 

L i., pt. ii., p. 143, 160, and 'Covutan" ing at random, and was at the same time 

!, Epistt. Pontiff., p. 379, 383.) Atteri" very bitter against his antagonists. It is 

a defender of the Arian doctrine, at- therefore, not only possible, but also very 

ced him in writing, and accused him of probable, that he often let drop faulty ex- 

leUianism. MarecUus in reply wrote a preasions, which in the view of his enemies 

k to defend the true doctrine respecting contained dangerous errors. See Wakh^ 

■nbordination of Jesus Christ to the Fa- Historie der Ketxereyen, vol. iii., p. 232» 

r. He likewise discarded all the poai- dtc. — ScA/.J 
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Anoa by die ■eferitf of Ut tttladi upon the Aiiaoi and upon the Uhopi 
who fiiToared them. But admitdng that hie aoeueera were mibeDoedm 
eome reqiecta by their hatred of tb man, yet it ia eertaiiiy that thdr ac 
dMi^iia were not altogether groimdleaB. For it appeara from a cueM 
eiatniimtion of the whMe autgect, that MareeUitg conaidered the Soaial 
the Holy Spirit aa two ewumaOimt from the diTine nature^ wUch, afterper- 
forming their reqiectiTe officea, were to return back into the aubatenoeof 
thePamer: and whoe?er beliefed aoy could noty without aelf-contiaifekii^ 
hold the Father, Son* and Hohr Spirit to difler from each o^r in the mi. 
ner of diatinct peraona.(66) Maredhu increeaed the odium and anmiciQOi 
againat him, by refuaing, in the laat yeara of his life, to ooindemn 1^^ 
bis diaciple*(57) 

§ 19. At the head of thoae whom the conteata with Arim9 led into itl 
greater errora, may undoubtedly be placed PlIotMi^ biahop of Sirmiu 
who in the ymi 849, advanced opiniona ccmceming' Gm, eaually reaioto 
from thoae of the orthodox and thoae of the Ariana. On W€^ comidenBg 
what the ancienta have atated without much p e rs pi c uit v or udformitf, i 
meara, that he auppoaed Jews Ckriti waa bom of the virgin Mbrif,bf 
the Holy Sinrit; that with this extraordinary man, a certain divine eaflM- 
Um wUch he called the Ward became united; thttt, co account of tfaii 
union of the ITord with the man /en», he waa called the Sim€fGci,uii 
alao Gfod» and that the Holy Spirit was a virtue or enai^proeeediiigfiMi 
God, and not a jierMii.(60) The temerity of the man waa chaalisad i0l 

(fia) [It ii agfwthflleM uneerttiii, whetb- Patniin Grocor., torn. iL, p. IL, Ae. Ca* 

cr JivntAif imOv denisd lbs ptnontl dii- pabluhed, with tome naUm, bj fmgt, Mb* 

tiaeUoiM in tlw Trimtf. The iccusatkHis Ibth. Haerenoloffica, toL L, fmek.9^% 

of hit opposen are not credible eridence in 297. — Schl.}, and Ja. Ckrvmm, Vie 4t 8. 

this case. Mwrc^tu and hia friends con- Epiphane, p. 49, dec [Add alaOk TWi 

atantly denied that they were Sabelliana. Hist, der Ketzerayen, toI. iii., p. SS9-SI^ 

He omied indeed, that there were three and Chr. Hen. VorttM DinnitatioD it Got* 

tf iref fo i t f, affinnin|^ that there was but om tingen, 1757, de Marcello AncjiM Epiic<^ 

iir6faoir. But thia word had then ao inde- po. — S<M.'\ 

tanninata a meaning, that nothing certain (58) [Yet Photinus waa not a natif* ^ 

can be inliBned from it. For it denoted, Sirmium, as some have anpposed, being la^ 

aometimea what we ahoald call substancct led by a faulty Latin rersion of a fH^ 

and at other timea waa equivalent to person, in Ejriphanius, de H»rea. Izzi., f 1. n* 

Dr. Wtlek (obi eopra, p. 890) thinks it was rather a (Salatian, {Jerome, de Tirii ^ 

probable, aa MnreeUuM tdrnm strenuously lostr., c. 107, and Soeratet^ H. E., ti., c I'X 

cont en ded, and with jnatiee, that the Father, and moat probably of Ancyim. He wM la 

Son, and Holy Spirit are itStatpiruc and author ; but his writings are lost And hi 

6xupis*K {inteparmbbf) united, he must hare was eloquent, and had an excellent fteiAf 

mgar d ed the word vnof^if, aa equivalent of securing the affectiona and making pM* 

to the phnae, virofdoif difp^mi, a different Ivtes among his hearen. See Dr, WUel, 

mbtenes. Tei clearly he often need nn- Historic der Ketzeieyen, toL liL, p. 9, dtc 

■nlablo deecriptiona and eompariaona, n- ^Schl.} 

fleeting the etenal aenoiation of the Son, (59) [To give a more diatbct view of te 

and the proceaaioB of the Holy Spirit from opiniona of Phoiinue, we vriU here aiali 

the Father and the Son ; and anch aa aeem them, aa they are arranged by Dr. WUd, 

to ahow, that heoBdenlood by theee penons loc. cit., p. 94. Photinus had (I.) enont* 

only eettainattribiitia and acta of Ood. But ous views of the TVmtfy. On thie eobjeet, 

pernape tbeat wen only vdoctimale espree- he taught thus : The Holy Scriptnres ^odt 

siona, or enon of the moment, from which indeed of the Father, the Son, and the n6tf 

ne would give back wheathehaUof eonteat Spirit ; but we are to undentsnd by ih&UL 

subeided.— iftriU.] only one person, who in Scripture ia eaM 

(57) See BanA, it Montfimem^TMObt the Father. What the Scripturea call the 

de cauaaaMaiealli; in tiie NovaCoBaetlo Word of Gkid, it by no meana a aobatancv 
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le orthodoxy in their councils of Antioch A.D. 345, of Milan . 

and of Siriniiun,(60^ but also by the Arians, in a council held at 

l.D. 351. He was deprived of his office, and died in exile in the 

(61) 

yter him, Macedonius bishop of Constantinople, a distinguished 

I teacher, being deprived of his office through the inlfluence of 

mians, by the council of C!onstantinople in the year 360,(62) in 

Still less is it • person begot' 8vo. Tko. Ittig, Historis Pbotini ; in his 

F'ather, and therefore called the Heptas Dissertationum, subjoined to his 

vith God there can be no gener- Diss, de Haeresiarchis evi Apostolici. [We 

of course he can have no Son. may add, Petamus, Diss, de Photino haeret- 

Jie Word the person who made ico, ejusque damnatione ; in his Rationax^ 

but the Ward is properly the um Tempormn, 3d edit., and among the 

ng of God ; which comprenends Opuscula of Peter de Marea^ [vol. ▼., p. 

>f God, in all his external opera- 183, dec, ed. Bamberg, 1789 ; where it is 

is therefore called God. The accompanied with the two Diatribae of iSitr- 

also is not a person^ but an at- mond^ respecting the councils of Sirmium] ; 

od Hence followed (II.) erro- and Dr. Walchy Historie der Ketzereyen, 

of the petMon of Christ. He vol. iii., p. 1-70. — ScJU.} 

that Jesus Christ was a mere (62) [There were several persons of the 

lefore his birth, he had no exist- name of Macedoniu», who should not be 

t in the divine foreknowledge; confounded with this man. The most noted 

bemn to be^ when he was bom of them were, Macedonius of Mopsueste, a 

the noly Spirit. Yet he receiv- contemporary with our Macedonius, and also 

:ial influences of divine power, involved in the Arian contests : {Socrates, 

wrought miracles. This is the Hist. Eccles., 1. ii., c. 19) : and Macedonius, 

of the Word. On account of likewise bishop of Constantinople in the 

ent gifts, and his perfect virtue, reign of the emperor Anastasius, [ A.D. 491- 

ds man into the place of a son ; 518], by whom he was banished for his zeal 

re be is called the Son of God, against the Eutycheans. The election of 

id. Therefore it must be said, our Macedonius was attended with disorders 

m of God had a beginning.— which merit notice. This metropolis had 

had one Paul for its bishop, who was de- 
iceming the time and succession posed by the emperor Constantius, and Eu^ 
mcils, there has been much de- ««6ttM of Nicomedia was chosen in his place. 
n PetarmiSf Strrtumdy La Roque, After the death of Eusebius, the ortnodoz 
; of which an account is eiven replaced Paul in his office ; but the Euse* 
listorie der Ketzereyen, vol. iii., bian bishops appointed Macedonius. llie 
We will only add, in correction emperor Constantius was displeased with 
heim's statements, 1st, that the the movement of the orthodox, and ordered 
these councils was held in the his general Hermogenes to drive Paul from 
IS appears from three documents the city. And as his adherents made op- 
t to light by Maffei ; and tdly, position, and the general had to use force, 
I held by the Semiarians. So there was a general insurrection, which cost 
t orthodox council against PA^t- both sides much blood. The orthodox pop- 
lat of Milan. In that of Sirmi- ulace set fire to the generaPs house, and 
Item bishops were assembled ; dragged him about the streets, with a rope 
tronounced Photinus a heretic, around his neck, and finally killed him. Tne 
vhen adjudged to be deprived of emperor now came himself to Constantino- 
id sent into exile, made applies- pie, drove Paul from the city, and punished 
Bomeror, and obtained leave pub- the people. And he also refused to estab- 
md his doctrine. Basils bishop lish Macedonius in the office, because he 

was appointed to dispute witn had given occasion to the bloodshed : but he 

i formsl discussion took place, allowed him to remain in the city, and to 

m became angry. But the vie- hold worship in one of the churches which 

judged to Basil ; and the former was assigned him. {Socrates, H. £., ii., c. 

■ affirmed. See WaZcA,loc.cit., 13, and Sozomen, H. £., iii., c. 8.) Paml 

"Schl.} returned again to Constantinople, and was 

)th. deU Rofue, de Photino ejus- again chased away by the soldiery ; and on 

lici damnatione, Geneva, 1670, the other hand, Macedonius was m the year 

[.— Qq 
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bis exile founded the sect of the PneumaUnnachi. For he now < 
fesaedy what he had before concealed, that the Holy Spirit is a d 
gy diffused throughout the universe, and not a person distinc 
Father and the Son.(63) This doctrine was embraced by ni 
Asiatic provinces. But the council of Constantinople, assembl 
odosiuM the Great in the year 381, and which is commonly coi 
the seamd oecumemieal council, early dissipated by its authority 
and immature sect. One hundred and fifty bishops present in 
cil, defined fully and perfectly the doctrine of three persons in c 
it is still professed by the great body of Christians, which the N: 
cil had only in part performed. They also anathematized all t 
then known ; assigned to the bishop of Constantinople, on aco 
grandeur of the city over which he presided, a rank next after 

84S reinstated br an imperial general ; which self inch hatred from the wholi 

occaaioned another massacre, in which mora that they, in the year 360, witi 

than 3000 persons lost their lives. But as Eudoxiu* at their head, depriv 

CmutmnHus wss compelled by his brother office at Constantinople. Mi 

Coiuteiu, to reinstate the orthodox bishops, yeiy rentless under this, and li 

PmmI shared in this good fortune, and Mace- tablish the Semiarians by de 

iemuM with his adherents had to content opinions ; and this gave occ 

themselves with a sinffle church to worship Semiarisns to be sometimes 

in. AUm the death of Coiu/diu, Paul was donians. He died soon afte 

■gain displaced, and MaeUomus once more Walch, Historie der Kctzeiey< 

seated in the episcopal chair. Here, confi- 74, die. — Schi.] 

ding in the protection of the emperor, he (63) Socra/eSj Hist. Ecclei 

■lined np a general persecution against the [For a more full exhibition of 

adherents to the Nicene creed, which ex- nian doctrines, we will subjoin 

tended to the provinces sdjscent to Constan- of Dr. Walchj loc. cit., p. 06. 

tinople. (SocrafeSt H. £.,ii., c. 26, 27, 38, doctrine concerning the Son i 

and Sozomen, H. £., iv., c. 20, 26.) In Macedonians agreed with the 

the year 366, thst church at Constantinople the Nircnc fathers ; but other 

in which was placed the coffin of Constan- them Macedontus himself, a 

tint the Great, seemed resdy to fall down ; the mildest form of the Sen 

and Macedomut therefore would remove the In regard to the Holy Spirit, ' 

coffin. Some, among whom were the or- wholly from the opinions of i 

thodox, maintained Siat this removal was Some indeed did not declare t 

improper and irregular ; being influenced regard to the divinity of the 

partly by respect for the deceased emperor, They did not expressly deny 

and partly by hatred against Macedonius. God ; and yet they hesitated 

But as Xfacedonius notwithstanding pro- And this was no unusual thing 

ceeded to the removal, and had brought the sil the Great, would not recom 

coffin into another church, the two parties the name of God used of the 1 

came to blows in the latter church, and such public, nor condemn those who 

■ slaughter was there made, that the porch to use it. Nor would Grego 

was filled with dead bodies. This unfortu- this. See Pctaviut, Dogma. ' 

nate steo drew upon Macedonius the em- i., de Trinitate, c. 10, tom. ii 

peror's displeasure. {Socrates, H. E., ii., and Semlcr, Einleitung rum 3 

€.88. Sozomen, H. E., iv.,c. 21.) About Baumsrarten' s Polemik, p. 173. 

this time, the disagreement among the op- who did declare themselves, 

posers of the Nicene faith, came to an open the Holv Spirit was not a ) 

rupture ; and BanL of Ancyrs, the leader of Godhead ; that he was not, wh 

the Semiarians, drew Macedonius over to and the Son are ; and therefc 

his party. {PhUoslorgiuMt Hist. Eccles., honours were due to him. S< 

iv., c. 9.) From this time onward. Mace- Holy Spirit to be a creature ; 

donius held a high rank among the Semiari- did not deny his personality. ( 

■ns, and supported their cause in the coun- his personality, and regaraed h 

cO of Seleucia. But he thus drew on him- attribute of God. — Sckl.} 
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of Rome ; and made such other regulations as the general mterests of the 
dmrch seemed to require.(64) 

§ 21. The phrensy of the ancient Gnostics, which had been so often 
eooiuted, revived again in Spain. In the beginning of this century, one 
Markf a native of Memphis, introduced it from Egypt, and communicated 
It fint to a few individuals. It had proceeded considerable lengths, and 
hid infected some persons in reputation for their learning and piety, when 
PritciUianf a man of birth, fortune, and eloquence, and afterwards bishop 
of Avila, imbibed it. Being accused by some bishops before the emperor 
GnUan, PriscilHan and his followers were banished from Spain : but he 
nturoed soon after. Accused again in the year 384, before MaximuSf 
(the usurper in Graul, after the assassination of Gratian), he was condemned, 
with several of his associates, and executed at Treves in the year 385. 
Hie instigators of this capital execution for heresy were, however, re- 
gutled with abhorrence by the bishops of Gaul and Italy : for it was not 
Tet considered among Christians as a pious and righteous act, to deliver 
mtics over to the civil power to be punished. (65) Priscillian being 

(64) Socrates, Hist. Eccles., 1. v., c. 8. ops too much liberty to manifest their per- 

^■MKR, Hist. Eccles., 1. vii., c. 7. [The sccuting spirit towards the Macedonians, and 

My id o nians led an externally good and enabled them wholly to exterminate them, 

^riet life ; and by promoting monkery, they it would seem, under these emperors. See 

Mnied such reputation for piety, agreeably Waleht Historie der Ketzeroycn, vol. iii., p. 

tithi taste of that age, as contributed much 70-1 18 ; and, respecting the council of Con- 

titksirpopulanty in Constantinople and its stantinople, his Historie der Kirchenver- 

^^'^ After their separation from the sammlungen, p. 224, 6lc. The decrees of 

1 after their attempt to unite them- this council are giren in Beveridgre*M Pan- 

with the orthodox bad failed, they decta Canonum, tom. i., p. 85. — Sckl, The 

jnad themseWes considerably, especially in ^r«/ decree respects the creed, and anathe- 

hnet, along the Hellespont, and in Phry- mas ; the Meeond^ confines bishops to their 

0i> In the western prorinces they were provinces; the tkird, gives the bishop of 

M fboDd. At Constantinople, they had Constantinople the rank of tecond wUriareh, 

IhMiUNu churches and bishops. Amons the The four remaining decrees are of less im- 

itapts to reclaim the Macedonians from portance. — TV.] 

Nr snort, the most noticeable was that of (65) See Sulpttiu* Severua^ Hist. Sacra, 

l^iecond general council at Constantinople. 1. ii., c. 46, 51 , and Dialoff. iii. de Vita Mar- 

IW emperor TluodotiuM hoped they might tini, c. 15. [PrueiUiarihtA ability to pre- 

■•VOQ over more readily than the Arians, sent his doctrine with so much dexterity and 

^■Giase they differed less from the orthodox, eloquence, that he sained many friends both 

Bs therefore called Macedonian bishops to among the high and the low ; and his sent!- 

^ Moncil. There were 36 of them pres- ments were soon spread through all Spain. 

*t; and moch pains was taken to persuade Among his adherents there were some bish- 

^toembrace the Nicene decisions. But ops, particularly /lu/aii/tiw and aatei«ii«, 

>fl iftits were vain ; they declared that they and many ladies of respeciabiUty. Hygimts 

*>bU sooner embrace the Arian than the bishop of Corduba, who afterwards went 

^*e«tfiuth. And hence their doctrine was over to the Priscillianists, was the first to 

f^ied in this synod, by an addition made oppose his doctrine ; and for this purpose 

^^Nicene creed, and bv expressed forms made a represenUtion of it to Uadus the 

'coniemnation. With these ecclesiastical bishop of Merida, who by his rash violence 

'^■poiis against the Macedonians, worldly against bishop Instantius, blew the fire of the 

"^were combined. In the sUtntes of the IMscillianist war into a great flame. After 

^ Tkndonu*, (Codex Thcodos. de Hap- many and lon^ contests, a council was held 

"^ leg. II, 12, 13), they are mentioned at Saragossa m 380, at which the PriscilliaD* 

y Bum ; and in those of the younger Tke- ist doctrine was condemned, and the bishops 

j^iiu, which axe inserted in the Codex Jnttmniius and SahianuM, with the laymen 

•odosianns, (leg. 69, 60, 65), it will be Eljndnu and PrisdUUn, were excommoni- 

^ that they stHl existed, but could hold cated. This measure rendered the sect 

l^fiiup only in the principal cities. These more resolute and determined ; and Prif 

>vil lagulatioDB gave the ill-diiposed bish- et/ZuMy that he might be more mIs, ww 
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dain, his opinions were not at once suppressed, but spread hi and wide ii 
Spain and Gaul : and even in the sixth century, the FrisdUiamuU earned 
much trouble to the bishops of those provinces. 

§ 22. No one of the ancients has accurately described the doctnnei d 
the Priscillianista ; on the contrary, some of them have perplexed and <^ 
Bcured the subject. It appears however from authentic records, that die 
Priscillianists came very near in their views to the Manichaeans. Foi 
they denied the reality of Christ's birth and incarnation ; maintained ths 
the visible universe was not the production of God, but of some demon o: 
evil principle ; preached the existence of Aeons or emanations from God 
declared human bodies to be prisons for celestial minds, fabricated by tb 
author of evil ; condemned marriages ; denied the resurrection of tb 
body, dec. Their rules of life were very severe : for what many state oqd 
coming their flagitious and libidinous practices, rests on no credible teid 
mony. That the Priscillianists used dissimulation, and eluded their eoe 
mies by deceiving them, is true ; but that they regarded all kinds of lyin, 
and perjury as lawful, as is commonly reported of them, has not even tb 
appearance of truth.(66) 



nited by thaptrty from a Uynun to a bisbop criminil proMcntioii for berefj. Tht 

of Arila. — ^Tne ciTil power was pal in mo- cillianists regarded tbeae execntieu m ^ 

tion againat the aect ; and IdticiuM obtained martyrdom ; while their oppoeeia 101^ i 

from the emperor GratUn a decree, by this bloody way to extenmnaie them ; m 

which thia sect, as well as otliers, was ban- the emperor had it in contemplation to ten 

ished the country. This decree dispersed military officers into Spain, with foD powe 

them for a time. The leaders of the party to search out the heretics, and dephve thes 

took their courso towards Rome ; and while of life and property. But here agsin iMbf 

patting through France, they seduced many, Martin showed himself in an anuable Ijgfat 

especially in Aquitain Gaul. Although they He repaired to Treves, and there made ml 

got no nearing at Rome, yet they found representations as prevented the exocatioi 

means to obtain a rescript from Graftan, by of the emperor's designs. Yet the peopk 

which the former decree was repealed, and shed the blood of heretics in many placfli; 

these bishopa were restored acain to their and some bishops had such unchnstiuiTiewi 

offices. When Maztmus had seized the as to approve of it. Yet others, on the cm* 

gOTemment, he issued, at the instigation of trary, disapproved of it, and had great di** 

IdtunuM, a command to the Priscillianist sension with the former in regard to it. Tki 

teachera, to appear before the ecclesiastical Priscillianists, however, still continued to bi 

council of Bourdeaux. Hen Instantnuy who numerous in Spain, especially m Gallic** 

readily and frankly answered the interroga- and in the iifth century, when the inuptM 

tories of the council, was deposed : but of the barbarians into Spsin threw the w 

Priscillian. appesled to the emperor. Bish- clesiastical affairs into great disorder, it i^ 

op Martin of Tours, saw with concern a forded this sect opportunity again to qxcf 

civil judge about lo pass sentence in an ec- itself verv much. And in the sixth centnrf 

clesiastical affair, and nisde representations Aguirre das inserted in the Concil. Hiqiu 

on the subject to the emperor, who assured torn, ii., p. 269, dec, a letter of Mtmimm 

him that no blood should be shed. Yet the bishop of Toledo in the year 527, from whk 

emperor was finally persuaded by some bish- it appears, that many persons of this se 

ops, to commit the mreatigation of the sub- then lived in Valencia ; and in the year fi6 

ject to hia miniatcr of state Evodhu, a stem a council was held against them at Brag 

judge. He in the year 385, at Treves, put From this time onward, no more is hes 

PriMcUlian to the rack, and extorted from of them ; and they must either have gxad 

him a confeaaion that he had uttered impure ally wasted away, or have sunk at once 

C:iples, and held nocturnal meetings with the irruption of the Saracens. See J 

females, and prayed naked ; and after Wo/cA, Historic dcr Keuereyen, toL iii., 

the facU had been reported to the emperor, 387-430.— iSrA/.] 
PruciUian and some of hia adherents were (66) See Simon de Vries^ Diss, critica 

put to death, and others were punished with Priscillianistis, Trajecki, 1745, 4to, in wh 

banishment. This is the first instance of a the principal fault is, that he follows 
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} SO. To these larger eectSy certain minor onea may be added. One 
A niuui f an honest man, and ejected from the church in Syria for too 
fieely reproving the corrupt lives of the clergy, collected a congregation 
ind became its bishop. Being banished by the emperor into Scythia, he 
went among the Groths and there propagated his sect with good success. 
Af to the time when this sect arose, the ancients are not agreed. In 
■omeof their practices they deviated from other Christians, among which, 
thit is especially noticed by the ancients, that contrary to the decree of 
the Nicene council, they celebrated the feast of Elaster on the same day 
with the Jewish Passover. It is also said, that they attributed to the 
Deity a human form ; and held some other opinions which were erro- 
Deou8.(67) 

doNlj B€€UMohn*M History of the Maui- the stars. They denied the personal dis- 

chco, takii^ every thing there asserted to tinction of the three persons in the Godhead. 

^ |IM. rrttn. Ginetti Historia Priscil- It is very probablsi that they controTericd 

huuitanim chronologica, Romae, 1750, 8vo. the human nature of Christ ; and it is still 

^ dngiH CtUagerae Oposculi scienti6ci, more probable, that they denied him a real 

^. zzviL, p. 61, dec., occurs; Bachiahiis body, than that they denied him a human 

iOoKiatiia, eeu de Priscilliana haeresi Diss., soul. From these principles it would follow, 

^hieh however is less occupied in illustra- that they did not believe in a resurrection of 

^f the albirs of the PrisciUianists, than the body. The same principles led them to 

j[(ke work oQ AtcAiertiw, [a learned Span- disapprove of marriage, and of the procrea- 

^ud, who composed a short treatise de Ftde^ tion of children ; and to forbid the eating of 

int pablfitol by Muratori^ (Anecdote I>at- flesh. Their moral principles were in gon- 

iHran, lorn, ii.), and which some consider eral, strict, and tendoid to produce an ascetic 

liapoiemic tract affainst the Priscillianists. life. And on this account, the accusation 

-Td these must be aidded WaUk, loc. cit., p. of shameless debauchery, brought against 

a7a-4Sl.— To ascertain the real doctrines them by their adversaries, is very improba- 

-ef the PWseillianists, is very difficult, and ble. Whether they all held prevarication, 

yarliBpe impossible. The quotation from an lying, and perjury, to be allowable, even iu 

epiitle of PriseiUum, which Orotius has cases where one*s religion is to be avowed, 

Mswed, (in his Ciommonitorium, inter is uncertain. Yet it is very certain that 

Opp. Auguttim, Una. viii., p. 431 ), is so some of them held this dangerous principle ; 

sbsenre, that it would be very natural to as for instance, Dielinnius, from whose book 

■i p poec, his contemporaries did not correctly Augustine ouotes the argumenU used to jns- 

sndenUnd him. Hence we cannot rely en- tify lyinfl, which he also confutes in his book 

tinly on the testimony of the ancients, even de Nfendacio ad 0>nsent. Yet that Pru- 

a ihe^ sppov to have been impartial writers. ciUian and his first set of followers did not 

Ml rt appears unquestionable, that Priscil- think so, appears from their suffering mar- 

iiss embraced Onostie and Mamchaean cr- tyrdom. — Schl. ] 

fon; that he misconstrued the Scriptures, (67) EpiphAmus, Haeres. Ixx., p. 811. 

nd perverted them by allegorical interpre- Augustine, de Haeres., cap. 1. Theodoret, 

talMNis ; that be relied on apocryphal books, Fabul. Haerct.. lib. iv., c. 9, [H. E., iv., 10]. 

« of divine authority; that he believed in Jo. Joach, Schroder, Diss, de Audaeanis; 

the eternity of matter, and held that the evil which is in Joh. VoigCs Biblioth. Hist. Hc- 

i^ds were not creatures of God ; that he resial., torn. L, part iii., p. 678, [and Dr. 

the betieved the world was not the work of Walnh, Historic der Ketzereyen, vol. iii., 

QQd,and that all changes in the material p. 800-331. — The founder of this sect, is 

^vcne originated from the evil spirits, called both Avjdius and Audaeus ; and his 

CsDeeraing Uie soul, he tsught that it is a followers are likewise called both Audiani 

pBtide of the divine nature, separated from and Audaeani; and not unfroquently An- 

tlM siibBtance of (^. The human body, as tkropomorphites, because they were taxed 

■Bodwrflesh,sccoidinfftothePriscillianistic with attributing to God a human form. 

^^ctrine, came from the devil. And even Audaeus was of Mesopotamia, and stood in 

^ piodoction of man, by the union of a high estimation among the Syrians, on ac- 

^ with a body, was the work of evil spir- count of his holy life, and his great zeal for 

^ They believed in an anconditional ne- the honour of God. The laat was so great 

"•itj! for the changes a man undergoes, that he publicly punished his own brother ; 

'^ which they tscribed to the influence of and he would not flatter the avaridoDS tnd 
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I oentny also, the Greeks and Orientals refer the origin 
sd M§»l!aHan9 and Euckites; and indeed clear tnead 
r in the latter part of this century, thou^ their prioci- 
more ancient, aiKi were known before the Christian en, in 
d other countries of the East. These persons, win M 
tsfoourse with the world in the manner of moduyderiwd 
I their pnofing. For they believed, that an eril denoi 
inthe inind of every man, which can be ei^ieUed noote* 
ntinual praying and singing : and that tlus demoo being 
le soul will return to Grod pure, and be again united toths 
of which it is a fraction. To this leamng priiiciple»v 
lupposed, they added many other strange notiona, cksdj 
itiments of the Biinichaeans, and derived from the mm 
eh the Manichaeans derived their doctrines, namely, the 
]ihy.(68) In short, the Euchites were a sort of mgiikt 

V which be endimd per- enl it may be said, thej were ntlMr/aMMi 

I rapoach. But be was than proper heretics. Tbeir coon eo* 

Me It all with patience, proof rather of a weak head thu of t p» 

• hatred of his enemies verse hesrt ; and their defence of tfasr » 

B to beat bun and his rofs and contempt for other ChmtiMi so* 

llwneelflromthecharch, the effiscts of their [religioiis or] tosed 

, eorae had refused him pride.— SdU.] 

1 a party and gothimself (68) £>ptp£nicK#, Haeiea. Inz., p 19^' 

L This step made the Tkeoioret^ HaereL Fabol., hb. ir., c !•• 

i; for it was contrary to [and H. £., iv., 11]. TVmedbMt PradM 

r, which required at least de Receptione Haereticor. in Jtk. vf^ 

wuawt an ordination, and CoUUer't Monamenta Ecclea. Gnsnii (^ 

itioo of any schismatical iii., p. 408, dec. J%. Tott^, iMignift ^ 

idoz bishops entered a eris lulici, p. 110, dtc. Aa sflfs , Btf> 

dm before the emperor, oth. Oriental. Vaticana, torn, i., p. ltt,in> 

at an admoced age into iii., part ii., p. 172, dec, and othen: [i> 

isioned his going among particular, Dr. Walck, Histohe der Kct* 

ferting many of that na- xereyen, vol. iii., p. 481-636. The mbmi 

He erected monaster- MessaUan* and Euchites aigniiy frtfr* * 

•commended the monas- praying brethren. The 6rst is Sjnic [> 

ishops ; and died before Aramaic, from the root »is, omit, wh«i» 

a perfect human body but 10.— Tr.], and the latter is Greek, ['W 

ofcoursetheformofhu- Taiot*Evxnrat,(iomivxfi,oratio. See»»*' 

1 the fashion of the human eer, Thesaur. Eccles., torn. L, p. 1885, »*■» 

mm the divine shape, to and Theodoret, Hist. Eccles., iv.,c. "•— .*]4 

il term image of God is They were so called, because they belis^ 

I respect to worship his the essence of religion to consist in prsT^/* 

st ievtratistM, and would that is, in that tranquil state of °*"*^«? 

fith those Christians who which a person neither thinks nor has f^'^ 

us We, or who held church tions. They were also called EntkuiU^^ 

M iireUgioua. Nay, they because they pretended to be inspired nd 

M of ChistumM, for that hold converse with the Holy Spirit ; C^ 

eaase mmy of them had reutae {xopevrai^ danca-M), from the mot*. 

sf Ckriatiantt in order to of their bodies which they commonly us^^ 

In reasrd'to the feast the spiritual {irvev/MriKdi), which waa •^ 

L-- Q^todedmanianM ; name they gave to themselves; slso L^ 

^tedvil at the time the petians, Adeiphians, and MarcianiMtM^ fir^ 

vdd^ed the practice, by certain of their leaders. There were b^ 

An«rt^ Constitutions, pagan and Christiwi Messaliana. The #■ 

^yZ^^ md had their mer acknowledged indeed a plurality 

CVto^ff hi g«»- ®«^ y^ ^ worshipped but om wW 
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>ho, according to the Oriental notion^ imagined that two souls resided in 
uan, the one good and the other evil ; and who laboured to expedite the 
return of the former to God, by contemplation and prayer. This sect 
flrew over many to its ranks by its outward show of piety, and the Greeks 
waged war with it, through all the subsequent centuries. Yet it should 
be remembered, that the names Messalians and Euchites were used with 
great latitude among the Greeks and the Orientals, and were applied to 
all who endeavoured to raise the soul to God by recalling it from all in- 
fluence of the senses, though these persons often difiered very materially 
in their religious opinions. 

^ 25. Towards the close of this century, Arabia and the adjacent coun- 
tries were disturbed by two opposite sects, the AnUcUco-Marianiies and 
the CoUyridians, The former contended, that the virgin Mary did not 
remain always a virgin ; but that she had intercourse with her husband 
Jasephf after the birth of our Saviour. The latter, whom the ladies es- 
pecially favoured, went to the opposite extreme : they worshipped St, Mary 
•a a goddess, and thought she ought to be honoured and appeased with 
libations, sacrifices, and ofierings of cakes [fU)XXvpldegy in Latin coUyri" 
4ae.](69) The more obscure and unimportant sects, I pass without 
notice. 

Ihej called 6 fravTOKparap the Almighty, wicked poipoees. Heretics in the strict 
Tbltae were more ancient than the Chris- sense, they were not ; although led astray 
tiMM, bnilt houses for worship similar to the by their pernicious mysticisms, they em- 
Ckristian churches, and assembled morning braced wrong funds mental principles in re- 
nd erening with manj torches and candles, gard to practical and ezperimental religion ; 
nd einpk>yed their tune in praising God ; and actuated by these, they at least in part 
vkence they were called Eupkemitu, The fell into heretical opinions. — SchlJ] 
Christian Messalians were so named from (69) See Epiphaniutj Haeres. IzzviiL, 
(Im coincidence of their practice with that izziz., p. 1033 and 1057. [Among the 
€f the pa^gans : they seem to be the ofispring modems, Dr. Walch, Historie der Ketzer- 
of mdnkiifh enthusiasm, and to have first ap- eyen, vol. iii., page 577, 6lc. Dr. Walek 
peared in Mesopotamia, and thence to have makes mention, (loc. cit., p. 598), of one 
ipread into Syria ; but their origin cannot Bononu ; concerning whom ho also publish- 
w traced with more particularity. They ed a dissertation at Gottingen, 1754, de Bo- 
laeiii not to have been a party who had de- noso haeretico. This Bimosus was proba- 
tiniiinate, fixed principles of faith peculiar biy bp. of Sardica in Illyricum, near the end 
to themselves. Their number also appears of this century. He was accused of main* 
i0Ter to have been great. Thev were all taining, that Mary did not always remain a 
ueeiies, though they were not all monks in virgin, but bore several children. And this 
ht proper sense of the word. Their reli- charge seems not to have been a false one. 
poos theory was founded on an impure mys- [See Siricii, Ep. 9, ad Anys., &c., inter 
kwm, like to what is common to nearly all Epist. Ambrosii, ep. 79, (s. ^).-^Tr,i But 
Bnaiical persons and communities, and which whether Banosus denied also the divinity of 
nrigiiiated, like the system of ManeSy from Christ, and taught that he was the Son of 
ho principles of the Oriental philosophy. God only by adoption, is very dubious. Yet 
f et the Messalians, like all enthusiasts, ap- so much is certain, that in the fifth and sixth 
wor to have relied more upon spirits, appa- centuries, there were opposers of the doo- 
itions, and revelations, than upon the ()n- trine of the Trinity and of the divinity of 
jDtal system of metaphysics. Their prinoi- Christ, who in Frsnce and Spain wore known 
)loo did not necessarily lead to vicious con- by the name of BonotianM. But still, it it 
loct^ yet they might afibrd occaaion for uncertain whether they derived the name 
practisinff vice. And in fact there were from this or from some other Bonotus. The 
imong tnem many vicious persons, whom reader mav consult luig't Supplementum 
idleoMs and spiritual pride led into gross of- operum Clementis Alexandrini ; where, in 
taoees. And there were not wanting among the annexed Fascic. Observat. miscellan. ad 
Ihem real villains, who abused the mystical Hist. Eccles., p. 342, there is an Essay, de 
itapidity of others, to subserve their owa ilMroai Boooai.— The Cotfjfridi^iiM (Air 
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CHAPTER I. 

THB PROSPBBOVS SVSNTS OF THB CHT7XCH. 

4 1. Bute of the Roman Empire.— 4 '• Futber Decline of Idohtrf .— 4 8. Natioiii ^m^^. 
wted to Christiuiity.— 4 4. Conversion of the German Nationa.— f ft. Tba fwtk^^ 
—4 6. The Iriah. — ^ 7. Causes of these ConTorsiona. 






§ 1. To understand the causes which affected the condhiaii of Oms-^'^^e 
tians in this century, it is necessary to keep in view some part of the ^^<« 
dril history of the period. We shall there&re first ohaerve ooncisehr, ^i- 
that the Roman empire at the commencement of this century was m- ^^ 
Tided into two parts, one of which embraced the eastern, and the other ^x 
the western provinces. Arcadius^ the emperor of the East, rended at 
Constantinople. HanoriuSf who governed the West, lived at Bavenna 
in Italy. The latter, distinguisheid by nothing but the mildness of his 
disposition, was -negligent of the affairs of the empire. Hence first the 
Groths repeatedly laid waste Italy, and plundered Rome in a distresdng 
manner. And this first defeat of the Komans was followed by others 
still more grievous, under the succeeding emperors. For the ferocious 
and warlike people of Germany overran those fairest provinces of Eu- 
rope, Italy, Gaul, and Spain, and set up new kingdoms in them. At last the 
Heruli in the year 476, under Odoacer their chief, having vanquished JRoM- 
ulu8 Augustus^ who is commonly called AvLgusttUus^ overturn^ the empire 
of the West, and brought Italy under their subjection. Sixteen years after, 
Theodoric king of the Ostrogoths settled in Illyricum, invaded these un- 

Epiphaoius makes them all females) were from paganism. While they were mere pa- 
women, who carried their respect for the gans, they were accustomed to hake and pre* 
mother of Jesus so high, that they were just- sent to the goddess Keniw, or AmUutU ( ' 
ly charged hy the orthodox fathers with su- Moon), certain cakes which were called < 
perstition and idolatry. They came from lyridcs. And when they became Christians, 
Thrace and the yet more distant regions of they thousht this honour might now be I 
Scythia into Arabia. It was their practice shown to itfiary. The doctor had in hia 
to dreaa out a car, or a square throne {Kepi- perhaps, a passage in Jeremiah (vtii., 
aoy), spread over it a linen cloth, and on a where the prophet speaka of aach a sort 
clear day, once a ycsr, place on it during the worship : and in general, it is well ki 
day a loaf of bread, or a cake {KoXXvptc)^ that the offering of cakes in the pagan 
which they offered to the virgin Mary. Dr. ship was a customary thing. See Dr^ 
MoMkeim (in his Lectures) considered them Walck, loc. ctt., p. 625, dec., and TUUmtmir 
aa a set of simple persons, who had consid- M^moires pour servir k I'Hirtoire Eodes.. 
erable hsAthenism about them ; and he sup- tome zii., p. 83. — Sckl^J 
posed this offering of a cake was derived 
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^^ •Come intraden, by the authority of the Greek emperor, and vanquished 
<^^^ ; in consequence of which, the kingdom of the Ostrogoths was es- 
^^lished in Italy, in the year 493, and continued with various fortune till 
^'^ year 652.(1) These new kings of the West professed to respect the 
^^J^ority of the emperors resident at Constantinople, whom they acknowl. 
^^*^ed as sovereigns over them ; but in reality they were quite independ. 
I ^^ especially Thtodoric in Italy, a msui of distinguished abilities, and they 
^^ nothing to the emperors but the shadow of supremacy. (2) 

^2. Amid these wars and the dreadful calamities they produced, the 
^5^\jse of Christianity suffered much. Yet the Christian emperors, espe- 
^^Uy those of the East, continued their efforts to extirpate what remained 
^ the ancient idolatry. In particular, Theodosius the younger [A.D. 408 
^*^*^50] has left us striking proofs of his zeal in this matter ; for we have 
^^11 extant various laws of his, requiring the idolatrous temples to be ut- 
^^fly destroyed, or to be dedicated to Christ and the saints, abrogating the 
l^^gan ceremonies and rites, and excluding the adherents to paganism from 
^Xl public ofBces.(d) Yet in the western parts, the efforts of this kind 
^ere somewhat less ; and we therefore find the Saturnalia, the Lupercalia, 
^He gladiatorial shows, and other idolatrous customs observed with impu- 
^^ty both at Rome and in the provinces, and men of the highest rank and 
^uUiority publicly professing the religion of their ancestors. (4) But by de« 
^rees this liberty was confined to narrower limits, and those spectacles 
'^■^hich were most inconsistent with the sanctity of the Christian reUgion 
B every where suppressed. (5) 

3. The limits of the Christian church were extended, both in the East 
in the West, among the tribes addicted to idolatry. In the East, the in- 
l^abitants of the two mountains Libanus and Antilibanus, being extremely an- 
l[ioyed by wild beasts, sought aid against them from the famous Simeon SiyU' 
<e«9 of whom we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. Simeon told them 
Uiat their only remedy was to forsake their ancient superstitions and em. 
Christianity. These mountaineers obeyed the counsel of the holy 



^jid 



(1> For a fuller accoont, see the Abb6 de found in Latin, in the Opn. Chrysostomi, 

,«^o9, Histoire Critique de la Monarchie torn, zi., and in French, in tlie Memoires de 

Vimn^oia, torn, i., p. 658, dec, and Jos. Jo. TAcad des Inscript. et des Belles Lettrea, 

Mia9C09^9 History of the Germans, written torn, xx., p. 197, &c. [The pagans traced 

in Oennan. [Also Eiw. GibbatCM History the calamities of the empire to the prevalence 

«»r the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- of Christianity. Therefore in the year 408, 

^ure* chap. 29-31, 83-36. — TV.] at the instigation of the Tuscan soothsayers, 

(S) Car. du Frune^ Diss, xxiii. ad. His- idolatrous sacrifices were again established 

%or. Lndovici S., p. 280. Muratori, Antiq. at Rome, in order to procure success against 

Ital.» torn, ii., p. 678, 832, and Annal. Ital- Alaric ; and the existing bishop. Innocent 

%Mm z Otmnmme, Histoire de Naples, tom. i., tius, who was apprized of the measure, al- 

^. 907. J<^. Coddaei^ Vita Theodorici lowed it to take place, if we may belioTO 

OsCrofOtborum regis, with the observations ZtmmuSy on condition that the sacrificet 

^Jtm. Pervagtkioid^ Stockholm, 1699, 4to. should be offered without noise. See Zomv- 

(8) See Codex Tbeodos., tom. Ti., p. 327, m^, lib. t., cap. 41. — To confute this ac- 

3S1« dice. cusation of the populace against Christianity, 

(4) See MuenAUiMf Saturnalia ; in par- was the design of Augustine'* twenty-two 

^tkmlar, lib. ii., p. 190, ed. Gronovii : Scipo Books de Civitate Dei, addressed to Mar* 

JUt^ei, delli Anfiteatn, lib. i., p. 56, 57. cellinus.— ScAi.] 

JHem U Brun, Histoire critique des pra- (6) Near the close of the century, AruLS- 

%iqiies anperttitienses, tom. i., p. 237, and tasius in the East, prohibited the combat* 

«Mr8 ; bat especially Bemh. de Montfau- with wild beasts, and the other shows. See 

con. Diss, de moribus tempore Theodosii Jos, Simon Assenuin, Biblioth. OrientaL 

^. et. Arcadii ex Chrytostomo ; which is Clement. Vaticana, tom. i., p. 268, 973. 

Vol. I.— R r 
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; and bmring 
die eountry— if writen teD w the tmli. The «■» Amh, ^ Ui 
floeoce, (for I doabl the c i iHrwjn ef anjr niracleX cnaed a peilaC tlae 
Arabians to adopt the Ouiitian worAip^6) Li teiriandef (Me^aeocw 
riderable number of Jew% finding thai they had beea h aa el y i ny ie i i d apo" Ifl 
by one Motes of Crete, who pretended to be the Meaaal^ wokaaiMjatf esn- f <i^ 
braced ChriBtiamty.(7) Iecb 

§ 4. The German natiooa who rent in pieoea te write ni Robdmic0>- Hj 
pire, were either Christians before thai erait, aa the Goiha and odier% or lii 
they embraced Christianity after establishing their hin g d ouii^ in Older to |ni 
reign more securely among the Christians. Bat ai what time^ aid ^i^ 
whoae instrumentality, the V andals, the Saevi, the Alana» and aomaolhsK* 
became Christians, is still uncertain, and ia likdy to remain aow As 'ttf 
tibe Burgundians, who dwelt along the Rhine and thence paaaed into GainS* 
it appears from Soerates^S) that they voluntarily became ChriatiaaB, 
the commencement of the century. Their motive to this alqi waa 
hope that Christy or the God of the Romans, who they were InfonMd 
immensely powerful, would protect them firom the incoraionaandtheiL.- 
feaof the Hunk They afterwards [about A.D. 450] joined the Ariuiptt^^ 
ty; to which also the Vandals, Soevi, and Goths were addjcted, AH' ^ 
warlike nations measured the exoeUoice of a religion by ihe nuffilaiy 
ceases of its adherents, and esteoned thai aa the best rdigion» the 
ors of which were most victorious over their enemies. WhUe 

they saw the Romans possessing a greater empire than other nalL , ^ 

viewed CAm(, the God of the Romans, as the moat worthy of their homage-'^^^ 

(6) Job. Sim. Autnum, Bitibtkh. Orient, ed I17 Fbwy, Hiitoin ds fE^in^ liv. 
CfenMnt Vaticam, torn. L, p. 940, Ac. Tet it is calm, Aal tbs J« 

(7) SoeraieSf Hist. Eccles., L wn.y e. S8, age often impoeeil 00 the CI 
[whoe the account it, in brief, that in the tending to have favomble views of 1 
time of Tkeodonus the younger, an impostor anity. This appeals fiosn the Codsx 
uose, called Momu Cretensis. He pre- dos., lib. xri., tiL 8, lea. 18. And ^ 
tended to be a second Moses, sent to deliT- (Hist Eccles., 1. tiil, e. 17), m 
er the Jews who dwelt in Crete, and prom- Jew, who received baptism with a 
ised to divide the sea, and give them a safe able sum of money, soccessivelT, firom 
passage throogh it. They assembled to- orthodox, from the Ariana, and firom 
aether, with their wives and children, and Macedonians, and finally applying to 
followed him to a promontory. He there Novatians for baptism, was detected hy 
eonunanded them to cast themselves into miracle of the disappearance of the wi _ 
the sea. Many of them obeyed and perished from the font. Altnoogh this miisde ma) 
in the waters, and many were taken up be doubted, and the impostor may liaTe 
and saved by fishermen. Upon this, the de- detected by an artifice of the Novatian 
loded Jews would have torn the impostor op, yet it appears from the atoiy, that mbaJ^- 
to pieces : but he escaped them, and was is practised by many Jews at tlw 
seen no more. Likewise in the island of day is no new thing. — <8^.] 
Minorca, many persons abandoned Judaism. (8) Hist Eccles., lib. viL, c. 30. 

Tet their conversion does no great honour sent for a bishop from GaiU, who dii 

to the Christians ; for it was in consequence them to fast seven days, and baptiied theni^^^'''^ 

of great violence done to the Jews, of level- on the eighth Dr. Sewder (in his Hist-^^^^ 

ling their synagogue with the ground, and Eccles. SelecU CapiU, torn. L, p. aOSC '^^2! 

taking away their sacred books. See the supposes this event took place about tfa^ 

account of their conversion, by the bishop of year 416. And in this year it was, acoonl-'' 

the Balearean Islands : Severvs, Epist en- ing to the Chronicon of Prosper^ that t 

cycl. de Judaeorum in hac insula conversione Burgundians took possession of a psit 

•t de miraculis ibidem factis ; published from Gaul on the Rhine, with the consent of 

a MS. in the Vatican library, by Banmntf, Romans and their confederates, having] 

Id hif Annales Ecdea. A.D. 418, and abridg- ised to embrace Christianity — SekQ 
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% 5. It was this motive which produced the conversion of Claris, [ChlO' . 
'^^ooeiu, HludavicuSf Ludovicus]^ or Letns, king of the Saliiy (a tribe of 
the Franks), who conquered a large part of Gaul, and there founded the 
^^i^gdom of the Franks, which he endeavoured to extend over all the Gral. 
lie provinces ; a valiant prince, but cruel, barbarous, selfish, and proud, 
jl^or in the year 496, in a battle with the AUemanni at Tolbiacuni,(9) when 
"^ situation was almost desperate, he implored the aid of Christy whom his 
j^^ CioUkUs^ a Christian and daughter of the king of the Burgundians, 
"^ long recommended to him in vain ; suid he made a vow, that he would 
^onhip Christ as his Grod, provided he obtained the victory. Having be- 
J^nie victorious, he stood to his promise, and in the close of that year was 
"^ptized at Rheims.(lO) Some thousands of Franks followed the exam- 
P^^ of their king. It has been supposed that, besides the exhortations of his 
^^^ the expectation of an extension of his dominions, contributed to in- 
^^ce him to renounce idolatry for Christianity ; and it is certain, that hia 
P*X)fe8sing Christianity was very subservient to the establishment and en- 
*^*gement of his kingdom. The miracles reported on this occasion are 
^tiworthy of credit ; iu particular, that greatest of them, the descent of a 
^Ove with a vial full of oil, at the bs^ptism of Clovis, is either a fiction, or, 
^1 1 think more probable, a deception craftily contrived for the occasion.(ll) 
^or such pious frauds were much resorted to in that age, both in Graul and 
^pain, in order to captivate more recuiily the minds of the barbarous na- 
tSons. It is said, that the conversion of Clovis gave rise to the custom of 
ll4ldressing the French monarchs with the titles of most Christian Majesty, 
^nd Eldest Son of the Church :(12) for the kings of the other barbarous na- 
tions which occupied the Roman provinces, were still addicted to idolatry, 
involved in the errors of Arianism. 



(9) [*' TolhiMCum is thought to be the confirm the waverinff mind of the baibaroue 
It Zulpick, which it i^ut 12 miles and sayage king, artfully conthyed to haye a 

fhmi Cotogne.** — Mad.} dove let down from the roof of the church 

(10) See Gregory of Tours, Historia bearing a vial of oil, at the time of the kins's 

"JFtmncot.., 1. ii., c. 30, 31. Henry Count de baptism. Similar miracles occur in Uie 

jiunmtf Historia imperii Romano-Germanic i, monuments of this age. — [The possibility of 

torn, i., p. 568, dtc. Abbi de Bos^ Histoire the event is made conceivable in this way. 

critique de la monarchie Fran9oi8e, tom. ii., Yet there still remain weighty historical ob- 

B. 840, dec., [and J. G. Watch, Dissert, de jections to the reality of the fact. The stoij 

Clodovaeo M. ex rationibus politicis Christi- rests solely on the authority of Hincmtar, a 

•nOt Jena, 1761. — Schl. C/ori*, once hear- writer who lived 300 years after the time. 

log a pathetic discourse on the sufferings Avitut^ Anattasiut, and even Gregory of 

6iCknMt^ exclaimed ; Si ego ibidem cum Tours, and FredegariuM are wholly silent on 

Francis meis fuissem, injurias ejus vindicas- the subject. Besides, Hincmar^t narrative 

aem : Had I been there wUh my Frankt^ contains the improbable circumstance, that 

/ would have avenged hie taronga. See the clergy who should have brought the oil 

Fredegariue, Epitom.,c. 21. Aimoin,\. i., that was wanting, could not get near the 

e. 16, and Chronicon St. Dionysii, 1. i., c. font, on account of the pressure of the crowd ; 

20. — TV.] but as anointing with oil was then practised 

(11) Asainst this miracle of the vial, Joh. at every person's baptiam, it is improbable 

Jac Cki/et composed his book, de Ampulla that on so solemn an occasion as this, due 

Rhemeoai, Antw. , 1651, fol. The reality of preparation for this part of the service would 

the miracle is defended, among many others, nave been nealected.^ Schl.} 

hjthtAbbi Vertot, M^moires de rAcade.-nie (12) See Gabr. DanieVe and the Abbi da 

des Inscript. et des Belles Lettres, tom. iv., p. Camfe Diss, de titulo Regis Christianisai- 

850, 6lc. After considering all the circum- mi ; in the Journal des S9avans, for the year 

ilaiieea, I dare not call the fact in question. 1720, p. 243, 404-448, ^6. M^moires de 

Bat I wppOM, St, RmigiuM^ in oid«r to TAcad. des Inscript, tome xz., p. 466, dec, 






totprandCkii. 

m lAbonnvcfQ 

teyear4»,Gb. 

■^ toPiftriaM 

<tf vfjmir lodyMifpeBn fivn -tecmaitiiiot unfit fv 

Bg. HewasfiurmorefloooearfnliDlniBttiduiipoBUol. 

imrt ^mt iavBH eonferted maiij of the Irvh lo C hi M timil f , he in tki 
i<Mir*4ira <waMMwt at ^inMtf A the see of an inWiAip of Iiriaiii(lS) 

( 131 9h *» A««i 8lM««0twi^ torn. U. «m, be «n anHid «• neeMd Fdhfte 
!ftii4 p^ an. •» i»^ Mmv. ^ ISI, JnthelriAnifi im, ill ■ilfcyClMMHU 
im te* Jii»^ IVW^MM^ R iMw i it Seen, and Mot fenli \j flndtas IIL, widi a mt 
A U *a« mMik mTw Mm. TW mm petint iwunbgr of iiHiMrti Bb wmd 

Wm m Mt i lm^ tim K^ ^ pmn ik 8lt. Purictf, through Anxenw, wl aAcr mkn mm 

wMlliMiWik UOm^ liMk t^ thtMA- con?6rUiiiWa)esaDdConiwtll,hBMai 

«* Mm 91 j^imrlu u» fitw bj At. the coeet of Ireland the aeae yev. Hi 

Wiihm», Oewrthi wiiyne Brit, et Htberaiee, conuBeneed kk mieeioiieiy hbonn in li|»> 

mm. i» p. M, Ac., [end thence lepubliebed nia, a prorince in the north of faebiii; lai 

- iUrdmm*s Collection, torn. L, p. 17INK hit jmciiiiy beiiiig eccompsnied Iqf iff^ 

1 Concemiog tlie &idoi» cevs, caUaa rent mincJaCp bM succeas was Teif 0Ml> 

■■J^we ^^ A/rici^ eee iVicr /c In 494^ leavinff that jprorince to the mmT 

critic dee ptatiqaee eopeiw hie aeeistanta, he paaeed into the proriwirf 

ti9^f.U,Ac. [A minote Ultonla, where he wae equaUy eocceflH 

* *■ • ■* aad hii laboon in founded a monaatefj near the city of B&m 

^^^ — UmUt, Ec- hoilt many chuclMa, and oidained ma9 

.^^^ _. - ?M>- ^▼ii-f biahopeandprieate. Whererer he woitMV 

,'i*fe4l»^«**»i»««? ^ •uccinct omTerta flocked to him, eaating awaytlMii 
miia ir ft^ *rf^ ^"" ^^ ^°^ idola and demolialung their temSea. Botkh 
«ta. ^. >Mm« il9. ^ <>^ ^^ According old maeter Milcon he coald not cognrt'i 
«i«fe*IMM.^.WM«eB born near Dun- and judgment overtook the wretch ibr Ui 
■ftii»» » ' ^ t iifc M ii. l ib w t A.D. 877. At the haidneaa, for hia hoaae took fir«, and be wiAi 
<V»<^ W Dk «*• wmi by eome Iriah ma- his whole family were burned up in it ^ 
%wn»»w>t:^*iisaeaahTe in Ireland. After 436, Patrick left Ultonia, and proceeded ^ 
^ « ^ ^*»»^ <e|«nrity, he escaped and Media (Meath) and Connacia (ConnauchO* 
,M**««M ^^^iishiiii Hia thoughts were at and for several yean he travelled on f^ 
i#^ MMv *•"*» vwaids efTorts Tor the con- from place to place, slept on the ground, m^ 
«i«M»^ « «ir f^fan Irish. After a few toiled incessantly to spread the mpelhi ^ 
-^ «*«A ^Mll with his parents for Bre- parts of the island. In the year 444. ^ 
«ii.?!N»»» i^ the way, his father and made a journey to Rome, to confer with t^ 
^.^* lembtd; and he himself was pope and obtain more assisUnU. On f^ 
— ^, «•** 4 nwtftic r , first by the Picts, and return the next year, he spent aomo time ^ 
,,fc^ >. i^ T -wa who carried him to Bour- the west of England, and, as some aav ^^ 
,Sm4a •>«^'^ iMtt. Bcinff set free, he re- tablished there several monasteries. R»^^^ 
«i,M^ <« iW iftMiaatery of Marmoutier, be- tering Ireland with a large re-enforeement ^^ 
.^^ . .«4M^ 4ud after three years' study priests, whom be distributed in the provinc^^ 
,iuM,Hp*iNMi:«^'>Htini to Scotland and become of Lsgenia, Media, and Connacia, he to(^^ 
..a^MnQ* 9U< meetii^obstructions on his sUtion in Ultonia, and there erected th ^ 
^ ^«^ K i> Mff»i # U to France, and from church of Armagh about the year 450. T"^ 
.«.«!• ^MM ^ ".t^iV^ where ho spent nearly obuin more labourers, he passed over t 

^ «,^*4Ml*W<rt»onaateries and holy Britain, and while there reclaimed man« 

......^ %MK ««^iw«i a priest, and resided Pelagians and Arians. A great number ^ 

:.,. .«*K^*4A OirV^'*'^**^ Still thiret- priests accompanied his return, whom h< 
^ .» i^.w i ».<» * !rt«rfthe Irish, he repair- distributed in Ireland and the adjacent isl 
s . >mj^ .m )^aa to pieach to those ends. He himself, it is said, spent som 
^H wi«*N^ ««h no iuccess, he yean in the province of Momonia, in whic 
.> , .^s-^v v» ^ to ench a work ; Cashel was a chief town. In 455 he agai 
' V ^.•.-Hv V ^Niwe to coBiolt hia visited Rome, and waa constituted abp. o^ 
. xs K ». S« «.*-*.. >NM ^ A«»ne fix youSf Armafh and primate of all Ireland. In 456^ 
I..V .v^ ^pM^v -*K- v«HM » ihe •ooaatery he held the first Iriah council, at which Aux— 
V «M^Mft M 4W«MrfSt,by the ile and Wemm appeared prominent amonr* 
-••^ A ^ ^^^atawalf. WAqx- the biahope. Ftom thia time onward, bei^ 



uxv 
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Henoe SL Pabriekf although there were some Christians in Ireland before 
b day, has been justly called the Apostle of Ireland and the fiither of the 
bkh churchy and is held in high veneration to this day. 

& 7. The causes which induced all these pagan nations to abandon the 
religion of their ancestors and profess Christianity, may be gathered from 
what has been already said. The man must lack discernment, who can 
deny that the labours, the perils, and the zeal of great and excellent men, 
di^ielled the clouds of darleness from the minds of many ; and on the other 
biDd, he must be short-sighted and not well versed in the history of this 
age, who is unable to see, that the fear of the vengeance of man, the hope 
of temporal advantages and honours, and the desire of obtaining aid from 
Quristians against their enemies, were prevalent motives with many to 
ftbaodon their gods. How much influence miracles may have had, it is 
difficult to say. For I can easily believe, that God was sometimes pres- 
ent with those pious and good men, who endeavoured to instil the princi- 
N« of true religion into the minds of barbarous nations :(14) and yet it 
^ certain, that tibe greatest part of the prodigies of this age are very sus- 
picious. The greater the simplicity and credulity of the multitude, the 
^^re audacious would be the crafly in playing off their tricks :(15) nor 
^ouU the more discerning expose their cunning artifices, with safety to 
^k)eir own lives and worldly comfort. ^16^ It is commonly the case, that 
^^iiea great danger attends the avowal of the truth, then the prudent keep 
^Hence, the multitude believe without reason, and the architects of imposi- 
^jon triumph. 



ffcmi age and excessive toil, St. Pat- his tomb. Such is the account of the Ro- 

^iek led a oxne stationary life at Armagh mish writers. — See Neander, Kirchengesch., 

^nd at his fevoiirite monastery of Sabhull vol. ii., pt. L, p. 259-267. — Tr.] 
^jMor Down. Yet be preached daily, saper- (14) There is a remarkable passage con- 

intended the affairs of all the churches, held ceming the miracles of this century, in the 

^ eoaDcS aimoally, laboured to civiliie the Theophraius, seu de Immortalitate animaOr 

:3iatioD, imparted to them letters, and per- of the acute JEneas GazaeuSf p. 78, ed. 

Sormad e?eiy duty of a good shepherd, till, ' Barthii. Some of these miracles, he teUs 

worn oot with age and toil, he died about us, he himself had witnessed, p. 80, 81. 
A.I). 460, at the age of 83. Some how- (15) The Benedictine monks speak out 

efer, by placing his birth earlier and his freely on this subject, in the Histoire Litte- 

death later, make his mission to continue 60 raire de la France, tom. ii., p. 33. It is a 

yesra, and his whole life 120, and some even fine saying of Ltvy, Histor., lib. xxir., c. 10, 

111 years. He is said to have erected 365 ^ 6 : Prodigia multa nuntiata sunt, quae 

fhmcbce, consecrated almost as many bish- quo magis credebant simplices ac religioei 

ops, and to have ordailied nearly 3000 priests, homines, eo plura nuntiabantur. 
He was buried in his monastery near Down ; (16) SulpUiiu Severut, Dial, i., p. 438, 

M mirKlea are said to have occurred at £p. i., p. 457. Dial, iii., cap. ii«, p. 487. 
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produoed an obetinate and bloody war between the Britons and the Saxonfl^ 

wb&di continued with various fortune during 130 years, till the Britons 

were compelled to yield to the Anglo-Saxons, and take refuge in Batavia 

and Cambria [the modern Holland and Wales]. During these conflicts^ 

the condition of the British church was deplorable ; for the Anglo.Saxons, 

who worshipped exclusively the gods of their ancestors, almost wholly 

prostrated it, and put a multitude of Christians to a cruel death.(l) 

§ 4. In Persia the Christians sufiered grievously, in consequence of the 
nsti zeal of Abdas bishop of Suza, who demolished the PyrcBum, a temple 
dedicated to fire. For being commanded by the king Isdegerdes to re- 
build it, he refused to comply ; for which he was put to death, in the year 
414, and the churches of the Christians were levelled to the ground. Yet 
this conflict seems to have been of short duration. Aflerwards Vararanea 
the 80Q of Isdegerdes, attacked the Christians with greater cruelty, in the 

?ir 421, beinff urged to it partly by the instigation of the Magi, and part- 
by his hatred of the Romans, with whom he was engaged in war. For 
u oAen as the Persians and the Romans waged war with each other, the 
Christians resident in Persia were exposed to the rage of their monarchs ; 
because they were suspected, and perhaps not without reason, to be favour- 
ably disposed towards the Romans, and to betray their country to them.^2) 
A Tist number of Christians perished under various exquisite tortures du- 
ring this persecution.(d) But their tranquillity was restored when peace 
'ctoroed between Vararanes and the Romans, in the year 427.(4) The 
Jews likewise, who were opulent and in good credit in various parts of 
^Bast, harassed and oppressed the Christians in every way they could. (5) 
Nooe of them was more troublesome and overbearing than Gamaliel their 
Patriarch, who possessed vast power among the Jews ; and whom there- 
^re TheodoHua ]\xmor restrained by a special edict, in the year 415.(6) 

(5. So ftir as can be learned at this day, no one ventured to write books 
^gainst Christianity and its adherents during the fiflh century ; unless per- 
**P«, the Histories of Olympiodorus{7) and of Zosimus,{Q) are to be con- 

. (1) See Beia and GiltUu^ among the an- (3) Jos. Sim. Asseman, Biblioth. Ori- 

2^iU; and among the modems, Ja. Ushers ental. Vaticana, torn, i., p. 182, 348. [Sea 

'^'fttaiinicaram Eccleaiar. Antiquitates, cap. also Theodorei^ as above. The most distio- 

^^ p. 415, dtc., and Rapin Thoirat, Hie- guished sufferers in this persecution, were 

jSS of Engfttid, vol. i., b. ii., p. — , &c. Ahdat the bishop of Suza ; Hormisdaa^ a 

}Lf*^ Saxons were not directly persecuiorM Persian nobleman and son of a provincial 

SlJ^ Chrietiana, bnt only involved them in governor ; Benjamin^ a deacon ; JameSf 

Jr^ ^^mmon calamities of their slaughtered who apostatized, but repented ; and Sevenes, 

^*J Opmesed countrymen. — TV.] who possessed 1000 slaves.— Tr.] 

J[^> Tkafioret, Hist. Eccles., I. v., c. 89, (4) SocrateMt Hist. Eccles., 1. vii., c. 80. 

» is a full account of the conduct of (5) SoerateM, Hist. Eccles., 1. vii., c. 13 

r, and of the sufferings of the Christiana and 16; and Codex Theodot., tom. vL, p. 

J the persecution. — TV.] BayUf Die- 206, dec. 

lo'^t^re historique, article AbdaSf vol. i., p. (6) In the Codex Theodot., tom. vi., p. 

^ * BetrbeyrmCt de la Morale des Peres, p. 262, dec. 



qTV^ [-^ account of the manner in which (7) PAo/m*, Biblioth., cod. Ixzx., p. 178. 

^Jr^'WUaDity obtained free toleration and an [OlympiodoruM was a native of Thebes in 

^^^^Haireanread in Persia, at the commence- Egypt, a poet, historian, and an ambassa- 

Of 55^ of this century, through the influence dor to the King of the Huns. He flourished 

^^^CsnuA«, a biahop of Mesopotamia who about the year 425 ; and wrote Htstoriarum 

^^^^ twice an ambaaaador to the court of lAbri xzii., addreaaed to Tkeodotiut junior, 

I ^^^ii^ ia giTen hj Soeraies, Hist. Ecclea., and containing the Roman History, particu- 

"., c. 8.— TV.] larly of the West, fxom A.D. 407 to 426. 
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■idered of this charactery the latter of wliom is freqnoitly niCMlie ni 
unjustly severe upon the Christians. Yet no one can entertain t dodbl 
that the ^lilosophen and riietoriciansy who still kept up their schooli ii 
Greece, Syria, and Egypt, secretly endeavoured to corrupt the mmditf 
the youth, and lahour^ to instil into them at least some of the principlfl 
of the proscribed sin)erstition.(9) The histoiy of those times, ud tki 
writings of several of the fiithers, exhibit many traces of such churieitiM 
^ymchinations. 



PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

THB BISTORT OF UTSBATUaB AKD SCIBIICS. 

4 1. State of Leuniiiff tmong Cbristiant.— 4 8. In the West— 4 8. State of Flulomhr 
in the West— 4 4. In the East--^ 5. The Younger PlatooiiU.--^ 6. AnatoCeliatt W- 
loipbj lefired* 

§ 1. Although the illiterate had access to every office both civil and 
ecclesiastical, yet most of the persons of much consideration were persuu 
ded that the liberal arts and sciences were of great use to mankind. Heaoc 

Sublic schools( 1) were kept up in the larger cities, as Constantinople, Romci 
farseilles, Edessa, Nisibis,(2) Carthage, Lyons, and Treves ; and masten 
competent to teach youth were maintained at the expense of the emperors. 
Some of the bishops and monks also of this century, here and there imparted 
to young men what learning they possessed. (3) Yet the infelicity of the 
times, the incursions of barbarous nations, and the penury of great ge- 
niuses, prevented either the church or the state from reaping such advan- 
tages from the efforts to promote learning, as were desired by those en- 
gaffed in them. 

2. In the western provinces, especially in Gaul, there were some men 
of learning, who might have served as patterns for others to follow. Such 
among others were Macrobius, Sahnan^ Vincentius of Lerins, Etmodhu^ Si- 

The work is lost, except the copious eztracts (1) [The history and progress of echoob 

preserved by Photius, ubi supra. — TV.] amonji^ Christians, are the subject of an ■»- 

(8) [Zonmtu was a public officer in the propriate work, by George (xottl, Rafi^ 
rei^ of Theodosius junior, and wrote Utt- Helmst., 1743, 8vo. — Schl.} 

tonarum Libri vi. in a neat Greek style. (2) [The schools at EicMsa and NiaHU 

The first book gives a conciee history of Ro- are noticed by VaUtius, on Thecieri JL«0- 

man affairs from Augustus to Diocletian ; tons Hist. EccL, 1. ii., p. 164, b.— SdU.] 
the following books are a full Roman histo- (3) [On the episcopal and cloister aehoola, 

ry, down to A.D. 410. The best editi<me in Africa, Spam, Italy, and Gaol, remaiki 

are by CelfariuSt Jena, 1728, 8to, and by are made by Ludcv. fhonuuhnu, de Diaci- 

JUitemier, Lips., 1784, 8vo. — TV.] plina Ecclesiae, torn, i., part ii., Ub. ii., p, 

(9) Zachaniu Mitylm. de Opificio Dei, 27, dcc.^SeJU.} 
p. 166, 200, ed. Barthii. 
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m« AfoiUnarUf ClamUanus MameriiUf and Dracantku ; who as writera 
ne not indeed equal to the ancient Latin authors, yet neither altogether 
stitnte of elegance, and who devoted themselves to the study of antiqui- 
is and other branches of learning. But the barbarians who laid waste 

took possession of the Roman provinces, choked these surviving plants 
t better age. For all these nations considered arms and military cour- 
« as the only source of all glory and virtue ; and therefore they despised 
iniing and the arts. Hence wherever they planted themselves, there 
rbarism insensibly sprung up and flourished, and the pursuit of learning 
s abandoned exclusively to the priests and monks. And these, surround, 
by bad examples and living in the midst of wars and perils, gradually 
t all relish for solid learning and rcnoWn, and substituted in place of ii 
ickly spectre and an empty shadow of erudition. In their schools, the 
"B and youth were taught ihe seven liberal arts ;(4) which being com- 
led in a few precepts, and those very dry and jejune, as appears from the 
itises of Augustine upon them, were rather calculated to burden the 
siory than to strengthen the judcrment and improve the intellectual pow« 
In the close of this century therefore, learning was almost extinct, 

only a feint shadow of it remained. 

3. Those who thought it expedient to study philosophy — and there 
e but few who thought so—- did not in this age commit themselves to 
guidance of Aristotle. He was regarded as too austere a master, 
one who carried men along a thorny path. (5) Perhaps more would 
3 relished him, had they been able to read and understand him. But 
system of Plato had ibr several ages been better known ; and it was 
KMed, not only to be less difficult of comprehension, but to accord bet- 
feith the principles of religion. Besides, the principal works of Plaio 
) then extant in the Latin translations of Victorinus,(Q) Therefore 
I among the Latins as had a taste for philosophiccd inquiries, contented 
iselves with the decisions of Plaio ; as will appear to any one who 
I only read Sidonius Apollinaris.(7) 

4. The state of learning among the Greeks and the people of the 
if both as respects elegant literature and the severer sciences, was a lit* 
etter ; so that among them may be found a larger number of writers, 
exhibit some marks cf genius and erudition. Those who prosecuted the 
loe of jurisprudence, resorted much to Berpus in Phenicia, where was a 
brated ]aw.school,(8) and to Alexandria. (9) The students of medicine 

chymistry resorted also to Alexandria. The teachers of eloquence^ 

) tTbeM compcindt I., the TVmum, (9) ZsteiluLrua MityUn. de Opifieio Dei, 

ily, Gnnmur, Rhetoric, and Loffic ; p. 179. [Among the modems mty be con- 

[I., the QfuMmum, or Anthmetic» Mu- suited J. Andr. Schmi^^t Preface to Andr. 

"hmntirf, and Astronomy. See below, Hyperius de Schola Aleiandrina cateeheti- 

my zi., part ii., ch. i., ^ 6.— 7r.] ca, Helmst., 1704, 8vo. Hen. Dodweii, ad 

) rkastjres from ancient writers in proof, fragmentnm Philippi Sidetae ; at the end of 

solleetra by Jok. Launoi, de varia Aris- his Dissertations on Irenaeus. Litd, TkO" 

h fortona in Academia ParisiensL inastmis, de Discipl. Ecdes., torn, i., nait L, 

i) 8fle AugnMiiint^ Confessionum lib. I, 1. ii., c. 10, p. 210, dec. Jok. Oeo. Mickm* 

I ^ 1, 0pp., tom. i., p. 105, 106. lit, Ezercit. de Scholae Alezandrinae aie 

) Se« his Epistlee, lib. ir., Ep. iii., a., dictae Catecheticae origine, pro ures su , at 

Kb. ix., Ep. iz., and others. praeemnis doccoribos ; in tom. i., Symbolar. 

) See Ja. Htuaeus, liber de Academia litter. Bremens., p. 195, dto., and Jos. Bing^ 

wmuhorom Berytensi ; and Zacksriss ham, Antiq. Eccles., lib. iii., c. 10, ^ 5.-~ 

iem. de C^ificio Dei, p. 164. Sckl. ] 
OL. I.— -Ss 
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piMliy, pliikMwpliy, and the other tftaf <^Miied ecfaoole elmect 0f9rpik» 
end yet the teachen at Alexafidria, Conetantinople^ and £dean» weie id 
poeed to excel the others in leamiiig and in the art of inelnicting.(101 

^ 6. Hie sect of the younger Platoniats Buetained itaelf and its phi 
pfajV at Athensy at Alexandria, and in Syria, wi& no aniall share of its i 
oient dignity and rqMitation. 02ysqNodortM^(ll) Hero^l2)9niiolhBtm 
of high reputation, adorned the school of Alexandria. At Athena, fn 
fardk,(18) and his successor ;^frunM«,(14) with TheofhmttuMt procia 
for themselves feme and distinction* From them Prochu received i 
stmetion, became the prince of the Platonists of this century, and acquii 
for himself and for the species of wisdom which he professed so much c 
lebrity among the Greeks, that he seems almost the second &ther of tl 
8y8tem.(15) His disciples, Marmus of Neapolis, ilsMiofittis the too i 
Hermias, IHdoruSf Dama*dM»j and others, followed eagerly in the ^ 
steps of their instmcter, and left many followers who ccmied their eni 
pie. Tet the laws of the emperors, and the continual advances of CU 
tianity, gradually diminished very much the fome and the influence of IkH 
philjosophers.(16) And as there was a sufficient number now arooog A 
Christians, who cultivated and were able to teach this species of wirioi 
so much ecmfided in at that day, it naturally followed that fewer penoD 
than formerly frequented the schools of these heathen sages. 

^ 6. But thoupi the philosophy of P&ito appeared to most persons MP 
fevourable to rel^on and better founded than that of Arutedief yet diBhl 
ter jmdually emerged from its obscurity, and found its way into the iMii 
of Christians. The Platonists themselves expounded some of .the bool 
of Aruiotle in their scfaoob, and particularly his Dialectics, wliachthij 
recommended to such of their pupils as were fond of disputation. II 
Christians did the same, in the schools in which they taught philosofk!) 
This was the first step made by the Stag3rrite towards that univennl m 
pire which he afterwards obtained. Another and a more active eun 
was found in the Origenijun, Arian, Eutychion, Nestorian, and Pehgh 
contests, which produced so much evil in the church during this cento] 
Origertj it was well known, was a Platonist. When therefore he fell vbA 
public censure, many, that they might not be accounted his adherentSiai 

glied themselves to the study of ArutoUe, between whom and Origem^ 
ad been little or no connexion. In the Nestorian, Arian, and Eutydui 
controversies, both sides had recourse to the most subtile distinctioiiib ' 

(10) JEruoM Gazcnu, in hia TheophrM- Marinua, de Vita Procli, c. IS, p. «7,8 
tos, p. e, 7, 16, ^., passim. Zaeharias Suidm*, article Plutarch Naatoni, p. IIS^ 
Mttjfhn. loc. cit., p. 164, 179, 217, &c., ScU.} 

"*f,^^^' ^ (1*) [Oonccming Syriamu, tee Bmk 

i]ll^.^^(J\'^V^P' 810.~7V.] Histona crit. Philoa., torn, il, p. Slk 

(1«) Martfou, de Vita FrocU, c. S, p. 19, Schl] 

ed.Fabricii. [Hero wtt a preceptor of Pro^ (15) His life was written by JIWsw,! 

dut, and is the eeoond of the three of his was published with learned notm, hv d 

name mentioned by Brueker in his Historia Alb. Falmcnu, Hamb., 1700, 4to. [8 

^hi?j!S!v ^^- " • ? 323.— Sc*/.] tkK) BrucAer, Historia crit Philoa., Um. \ 

(18) [This PhUareky m dutinction from p. 318, Ac. — ScA/.j 

the elder Plutarch, who was more of a his- <16) See JBnea* Gaz^tus, in Us Hi 

tonao than a philosopher, is denominated phrastus, p. 6, 7, 8, 13, ed. BarthiL [AM 

^fit*r<^ Nestorii, at PbiUrek the som of the modems, Bnccjber (Histiiria crit FU 

wfi^T^l^^S. f **^"™**« *^ Bnie*«r, opbiae, torn, ii, p. 837) has treated «(i 

Mwtoria cnt. PhJos., tom. ii., p. 313, dec. these disciplet ofPrwUus.—SM.} 
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tiifons, and ratiocinatibns ; and with these they were supplied by the philos. 
^hy otAristoilef and not at all by that of PltUo, who never trained men to 
Qsputation. The Pelagian doctrines had great affinity with the opinions 
of JP&ifo concerning God and the human soul. Many therefore ceased to 
^ Platonists, as soon as they perceived this fact, and they sufllered their 
names to be enrolled among the Peripatetics. 



CHAPTER n. 

TBS GOVEBlflCSNT OP THE CBXTBCH, AND ITS TEACHEES« 

f li 1 Tlie ontwud Fonn of Church GoTemment lomcwhat Changed. — ^ 3. The Prerog^ 
•iifw of Patmrob*.^ 4. Evils arising from their Authority. — ^ 5. Contests between 
tlMDL— ^ 6. The Power of the Roman Pontiff.—^ 7. Vices of the Clergy.—^ 8. 
Gtuses thereof. The SainU.^^ 9. Monks.-— ^ 10. Teachers in the Greek Church.— 
1 11. In the Latin Church. 

^ 1. From the operation of several causes, the outward form of govern* 
m^ in the church experienced some change. The power of the bishops^ 
particularly of the higher orders, was sometimes augmented and some- 
^nnes diminished, according as times and circumstances altered ; yet the 
Aprice of the court and political considerations had more influence in thia 
iBatter, than any principles of ecclesiastical law. These changes, however, 
^•"OB oif minor importance. Of much more consequence was the vast in« 
^'BMe of honour and power acquired by the bishops of New Rome, or Con- 
"tutinople, in opposition to the most strenuous efforts of the bishop of an- 
^t Rome, m the preceding century, the council of Constantinople 
[A.I>. 881] had conferred on the bishop of New Rome the second rank 
*DH)iig the highest bishops of the world, on account of the dignity and pre- 
''t'^ves of the city where he presided. The Constantinopolitan bishops 
f^ith the consent no doubt of the court) had likewise extended their juris- 
^''^n over the provinces of [proconsular] Asia, Thrace, and Pontus. In 
^ century, with the consent of the emperors, they not only acquired the 
^*ti(Hial province of eastern Illyricum, but likewise a great amplification 
j|[^eir honours and prerogatives. For in the year 451, the council of 
^Icedon, by their twenty-eighth canoth decreed that the bishop of New 
f^'^e ought to enjoy the same honours and prerogatives with the pontiff 
^^icient Rome, on account of the equal dignity and rank of the two cit- 
'»(!) and by a formal act they confirmed his jurisdiction over the prov- 
'^^ which he claimed. Leo the Great, bishop of ancient Rome, and some 
^^ bishops, sti^nuonsly resisted this decree ; but in vain, for the Greek 
l^rors supported the cause of their bbhops.(2) Afler the period of this 

^^ [Yet it appears, from the words of the ^^ (2) JIftcA. le Quien^ Oriens Christianna, 

"^"^ that the bishop of Constantinople, torn, i., p. 30, 6u:, [See also C. W. F, 

made eqnsl in power and atUhoriiif Waleh, Historie der Kirchenversammlmigen, 

the bishop of Rome, was to yield to p. 810 ; and Historie der Piipste, p. 100. 

I jpncadence in rank or horumr ; be- — 8ckl. ; snd Arch. Bower, LiToa of the 

New Rome took rank after her older Popes, vol. ii., p. 64-64» ed. Lond., 1760^ 

^» ianipQ9 fun* ktuimiv in6pxei9.'^ 4to.— IV.] 
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oomiciU the Constantinopolitan biahqM began to contend fiercely for io* 
premacy with the Roman bishops, and encroached on the privileges an^ 
dignity of the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch. In particular, Acacufi 
of Constantinople is said to have exceeded all bounds in his ambitious pro- 

jects.(3) 

§ 2. It was nearly at the same time, that Juvenal bishop of Jenualein 
or rather of Aelia, attempted to withdraw himself and his church from 0» 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Cssarea, and affected to rank among the firs 
prelates of the Cliristian world. His designs were rendered practicabli 
by the high veneration entertained for the church of Jerusalem, as beio! 
not only founded and governed by apostles, but as a continuation of th 
primitive church of Jerusalem, and in a sense the mother of all other Chrif 
tian churches. Therefore Juvenal, the emperor Theodoeius junior favouJ 
ing his designs, not only assumed the rank of an independent bishop ovc 
the three Palestines, or that of a patriarchy but likewise wrested PkeniGi 
and Arabia from the patriarchate of Antioch. And as this produced 
controversy between him and Maximus bishop of Antioch, the council o 
Chalcedon settled the dispute, by restoring Arabia and Phenicia to the se 
of Antioch, and leaving Juvenal in possession of the three Palcstinei,(^ 
with the title and rank which he had assumed.(5) In this manner thei 
were five principal bishops over the Christian world, created in this cei 
tuiy, and distinguished from others by the title oi patriarchs.{%) Tl 
(Mental writers mention a sixth, namely, the bishop of Seleucia and Ctet 
fkon; to whom, they say, the bishop of Antioch voluntarily ceded a pa 
of his jurisdiction.(7) But they can bring no proof, except Ae Arabic d 
orees of the Nicene council, which are woll known to have no authorit} 

§ 8. These patriarchs had great prerogatives. To them belonged tl 
consecration of the bishops of their respective provinces. They annual 
convoked councils of their districts, to regulate and settle ecclesiastical i 
fairs. If any great or difficult controversy arose^ it was carried before tl 
patriarch. The bishops, accused of any offences, were obliged to abide 1 
his decision. And finally, to provide for the peace and good ortler of ti 
remoter provinces of their patriarchates, they were allowed to place ov 
them their own legates or vicars,{S) Other prerogatives of less mome 
are omitted. It was the fact, however, that some episcopal sees were n 
subject to the patriarchs ; for both in the East and in the West, certa 
bishops were exempt from partriarchal jurisdiction, or were independent.( 

(8) Nouveau Dictionnaire hist, crit., tome (7) Asseman^ Biblioth. Oriental. Vaticw 

i., article Acaciu^, p. 75, 6cc. [Dr. Mo- torn, i., p. 9, 13, &c. 

Mheim here speaks cautiously ; for in fact (8) David Blondellf de la Primaiit^ 

ileoaiw, when all circumstances are consid- rEglisc, cap. zzv., p. 333, dec. Thu 

ered, wu to be justified. Sec below, ch. v., Ruinarty de pallio Archi-Epiacopali, p. 44 

^ 21.— ScA/.] torn. ii. of the 0pp. posthuma of Jok. Mai 

(4) Concerning the three Palestinetf see Ion. 

Carolus a S. Paxdoy Geographia sacra, p. (9) Edw. Breretpood, de Teteris eccles 

307, dice. gubcmatione patriarchale, a tract which 

(5) Miek. U QuieHf Oriens Christianus, subjoined to Ja. Usfur^s Opuscula de Ep 
torn, iii., p. 110, dec. copor. et MetropoUtanonim origine, Lon 

(6) See the writers who have treated of 1687, and Bremen, 1701, 8vo, p. 66-1 
the pauiarchs, a« enumerated by Jo. Alb, [The metropolitans and bishops who wt 
FabriciuM, Bibliograph. Antiquar., cap. xiii., subject to no patriarch, were by the Grei 
p. 453, drc. [See also note (2) p. 333, dtc. called avroKKi^aXai. Of this deacripti 
of this Tolume. — TV. J were the metropolitans of Bulgaria, i 
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'^Kaover the emperorsy who reserved to themselTes the supreme power 
^^ the church, littened readily to the complaints of those who thought 
l^^nnelTes injured ; and the councils also, in which the majesty and the 
'^Riilative power of the church resided, presented various obstacles to the 
*^bitpary exercise of patriarchal power. 

^^ 4« The constitution of ecclesiastical government was so far from con- 
^ outing to the peace and prosperity of the Christian church, that it was 
^ther the source of very great evils, and produced boundless dissensions 
^tkd animosities. In the first place, the patriarchs^ who had power cither 
^ do much good or to cause much evil, encroached without reserve upon 
^be rights and privileges of their bishops, and thus introduced gradually a 
kind of spiritual bondage ; and that they might do this with more freedom, 
they made no resistance to the encroachments of the bishops on the an- 
cient rights of the people. For the more the prerogatives and the honours 
of the bishops who were under their control were increased, the more was 
their own power enlarged. In the next place, they designedly excited dlssen- 
•iona and fomented controversies of bishops with one anotlK^r and with oth- 
er ministers of religion, and also of the people with the clergy ; so that they 
mi^t have frequent occasions to exercise their authority, l^ much appealed 
to» and have a multitude of clients around them. Moreover, that the bishops 
mi^ht ncyt be without intestine foes, nor themselves destitute of strenuous de- 
fenders of their authority, they drew over to their side the numerous tribes of 
monks, who were gradually acquiring wealth, and attached them to their 
interests by the most ample concessions. And these monks contributed 
much— perhaps more than any other cause — to subvert the ancient disci- 
pline of the church, to diminish the authority of the bishops, and to increase 
beyond all bounds the power of their patrons. 

§ &• To these evils must bo added the rivalship and ambition of the pa- 
triarchs themselves ; which gave birth to abominable crimes and the most 
destructive wars. The patriarch of Constantinople in particular, elated 
with the favour and the proximity of the imperial court, on the one hand 
subjected the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch to a subordination to 
liiniself^ as if they were prelates of a secondary rank, and on the other 

wnUt IhertM, Armenia, and also of Britain Ij to him ; and the Romish patriarch had in 

Wore the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons almost all his countries, (e. ff., in Germany, 

by the Romish monk Au§rustine. For the at Bamberg and Fulda), biuiops who were 

Britons had their archbishop of CdirUon, subject to no archbishop or primate, but 

(Episcopus Caerlcgionis super Osca), who dependant inmicdiatoly on himself. There 

haa seven bishops under him, but acknowl- were also certain bishops, who were subject 

edsned no soperintendence from the patriarch neither to any archbishop nor to a patriarch ; 

of Rome, and for a long time made opposition as was the case with the bishop of Tomis in 

to him ; and in Wale* as well as in Scot- Scythia, according to Sozomen, Hist. Ecd., 

ImU and Ireland, this independence contm- 1. tL, c. 21. The churches in countries ly- 

aed for many centuries. The church of Car- ing without the Roman Empire, at first had 

tkagt also was properly subject to no other no bishops dependant on the bishops within 

chmch ; as appears from Ley4ecket*M His- the empire ; as e. g., the churches in Persia, 

turn Eecles. Afrieanae, and from the wri- Parthia, and among the GotKs ; and these 

tiagi of Cafdl and others, de appellation!- did not come under the power of Romish 

boa ez Africa ad sedem Romanam. Some patriarchs, until they foil under the ciril pow- 

comiBon bishops likewise, were subject to er of the Romans.^ Most of the conversions 

ao metropolitan, but were under the imme- of pagans by missionaries from Rome, were 

diste inspection of their patriarch. Thus the in the western provinces of the emnire. See 

Ctriaveh of Constantinople had 39 bishops BaumgarteiCM Eriiiuterung der chriatl. Al- 
ius dioceso, who wen subject immediate- terthums, p. 1G8, dec. — <ScA/.] 
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liand he bcMyjittacked the BoOMu poBtifl^ 

pcoviooee. Thb two tana&tf Aam their leek of power and torn other 
caiiiee, niede indeed but feeble renstanoe, though 
Tiol^at tumults and commotioai ; but the Boinui poiili£& poseeMiig muok 
oreater power and reoouiceBy fought with more obitinacyy and in Ue ton 
wflk:ted deadly wounds on the Byxaatine prelate. TlKMewfaoriiall-eaia- 
fliUy ei P'wtiiMi the history of events amons Christians firom tins period on^ 
ward, will find thst, firom these quarrels aixmt preoedence and tbs boanda> 
of their power, among those who pretended to be the f 



^. felharaandgasiu^ 

dians of the churehr chiefijr originated those direfiil dissensions which in^^ 
qdit the eastern church into various sects^ and then severed it atog eth e m^ 
from the church of the West. s ' • - 

^ 6. No one of these ambitioos prelates was more sneoessftd Ann 
Bomish patriarch. Notwithstanding the oppoeitkn of the Oooslsnl 
politan bishc^ various causes.enaUed him to augment his power in aso 
small degree; althoufi^ he had noMfet laid claim to the dimi^ 
lawjgiver and judge of the whole Christian church. In "ue Bast» tas AJ. 
esandrine and Antiochian patriarohst finding themselves unecittal tocon. 
tend with the patriarch of Constantincyle, often appBed to the Bobhui 
pontiff far aid aoainst him ;(10) and the same measures were adopted ly 
the ordinary U&ops, wheneveit they found the patriarchs of Aleismlrfi 
and Antioch invading their rights. To idl these the pontiff so ezlendBi 
his protection, as therohy to advance the supremacy of the Boman see. hi 
the West, the indolence and the diminished power of the emperonbki 
the bishop of the metropolis at fiill liberty to attempt whatever he p lo a irf 
And the conquests of toe barbarians were so fiur mm setting boindi H 
his domination, that they rather advanced it. For these kingi, caring fa 
nothing but the establishraent of their thrones, when they saw that the peo- 
ple obeyed implicitly the bishops, and that these were dependant almort 
wholly on the Roman pontiff, deemed it good policy to secure his fiLfoor 
by bestowing on him privileges and honours. Among all those who gov* 
emed the see of Rome in this century, no one strove more vigorously in' 
successRilly to advance its authority, than Iieo who is commonly surnavrf 
the Great, But neither he, nor the others, could overcome all obstacleito 
their ambition. This is evident, among other examples, from that of As 
Africcms, whom no promises or threats could induce to aUow their canMi 
and controversies to be carried by appeal before the Roman tribunaL(U) 

(10) rrhis is illoBtrated, among other ex- toI. iv., p. 558, &c., u cited hf VmiEiMMi 
unplett by the case of John To/ato, patriarch in a note on this peoe of Moakeim, HMf 
of Alexandria, who being deposed, (A.D. were appointed by Uie emperan to deeidB 
483), applied to the Roman bishop SimpH- causes m the western churches ; they M* 
duM for protection. See Idbcratua Diaco- cooraffed appeals to themselves ; they u- 
nus, Breviarium, c. 18 — Sckl. ; and Bower, sumed the care of all the churebea, as if it 
Lires of the Popes, toI. ii., p. 189, &c., were a part of their official duty ; they tp- 
194, ed. Lond., 1750. — Tr.} pointed vicars in churches, over wluck thif 

(11) L«i.£tf.<itt/Vfi,de antique Ecclee. had no claims to jurisdiction; when tbtif 
Disciplina, Diss, ii., p. 166, 6lc. Mtlck. should have been only mediaton, they wtr 
Leydeeker, Historia Eccles. Africanae, torn, sumed to be judges ; they required • 

ii., diss, ii., p. 605, &c. [A concise view to be sent them of the' affiun of 

of the steps by which the bishops of Rome churches ; they endeavoured to unpoee 

mounted to the summit of their grandeur, it .rites and usaffes of their own chmeh ssa^^ 

thus given by J. Andr. Crttmer, innisGennan all others, as being of apostolic origin ; wti^0 

tfinsUtioD of Bp$9uefi Univenal Hiitoiy y tncsd thdir own oievalioii bom dw 
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^ 7* Of the Tices of the whole clerical order, their luxuiy, their arro* 
S^Oce, their avarice, their voluptuous lives, we have as many witnesses, 
** ^ire have writers of integrity and gravity in this age whose works have 
^^Qie down to us. The Htkoptj especially such as were distinguished jfbr 
uieir rank and honours, employed various administrators to manase their 
^ffiiin, and formed around themselves a kind of sacred court. 'Hie dig. 
^ty of a pre«£^r was supposed to be so great, that Martin of Tours did 
f^t hesitate to say at a public entertainment, that the emperor himself was 
^^Uerior to one of that order.(12) The deacons were taxed with their 
PHde and their vices, in many decrees of the councils. (13) These stains 
<% the character of the clergy, would have been deemed insufferable, had 
'^ot most of the people been simk in superstition and ignorance, and had 
^ot all estimated the rights and privileges of Christian ministers, by those 
^f the ancient priests both among the Hebrews and among the Greeks and 
ftomans. The fierce and warlike tribes of Germans, who vanquished the 
Romans and divided up the empire of the West among themselves, after 
Uiey had embraced Christianity could bear with the dominion and the vices 
<^f the bishops and the clergy, because they had before been subject to the 
dcunination of priests ; and they supposed the Christian priests and minis- 
ters of religion possessed the same rights with their former idolatrous 

I»rie8ts.Qf) 

- ^ 8. This corruption among an order of men whose duty it was to incul- 

Cate holiness both by precept and example, will afford us less surprise, 

UiflDca of 8l Peter; thej maintained that Druid was actually worshipped. When 
their fancied prerogatiTes belonged to them these people became Christians, they sap- 
bj A dinne nght ; thev threatened with ex- posed that the bishop of Rome was such a 
Qomtnanication from tne church, those who Chief Druid ; and that he must bo honoured 
^CHild not submit to their decrees ; they set accordingly. And this was one cause, why 
^p And deposed metropolitans, in provinces the Roman pontiff obtained in process of 
Over whicn they never legally had jurisdic- time, such an ascendancy in the western 
turn ; and each successive pope was careful, countries. The patriarch of Constantinople 
at leaat not to lose anything of the illegal rose indeed to a great elevation ; but he 
HourpetiODS of his predecessors, if he did not never attained the high rank and authority of 
ttdd to them. The truth of this represents- the Roman patriarch. The reason was, that 
turn ie abundantly confirmed with the evi- the people of the East had not the same ideas 
deace of biatorical facts, by various Protest- of the aignity of a Chief Priest as the peo- 
ftnt writers ; and, among others, by Arch, pie of tl^ West had. The eastern clergy 
Mower, in bis Lives of the Popes, 7 vols, also practised excommunication as a punish- 
4to, London, L749. dec. — TV.] ment of transgressors ; but it never had 
(13) Sulpiiitts Severus, de vita Martini, such an influence in the East as it had in 
«ep. zz., p. 339, and dial, ii., cap. vi., p. 457. the West ; and for this reason, that the ef- 
(13) See ikv. B/onie//, Apologia pro sen- fects of a pagan exclusion from religious 
aentia Hieronymi de Epiacopis et Presbyte- privileges, never were so great in the East 
^is, p. 140. as in the West. The effects in the latter 
•(14) [That these pagan nations had been are described by Julius Casar^ de Bello 
«cciiatomed to treat their idolatrous priests &allico, 1. vi., c. 13, n. 6, dec. Si quia aut 
^fith eztiaordinary reverence, is a fact well privatus aut populus eorum decreto non 
Imown. When they became Christians, stetit, sacriflciis intcrdicunt. Haec poena 
they supposed they must show the same re- apud eos est gravissima, Quibus ita est in- 
SMMCt to the Christian priests. Of course terdictum, ii numero impiorum ac scelera- 
"tiiey honoured their bishops and clergy, is tonim habentur ; ab iisomnesdeceduntfadi- 
lbay had before honoured their Druids ; tum eorum 8emM>nemque defu^unt, ne quid 
wui this reverence disposed them to bear ex conta^one incoramodi accipiant : neque 
|it»Dlly with their vices. Every Druid lis petentibus jus redditur, neque honos lUas 
•eiit accounted a very great character, and communicatur. — Schl.] 
MH liwnd hy svery one; but the Ckisf 
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re all very rcmiM and negligent in the obtenrance of their roles, since 
I licentiousness of monks had even in this century become proverbial ;( 19) 
i these armies of lazy men, we are told, excited in various places dread, 
seditions. From the enactments of the councils of this century, it 
vfy appears, that all monks of every sort were under the protection of 
faiflfaops in whose dioceses they lived ; nor did the patriarcJUf as yet, 
ogate to themselves any jurisdiction over them. (20) 

I 10. Among the Greek and Oriental writers of this century, the roost 
uiguished was Cyrilt bishop of Alexandria, very famous for his diSer* 
OQDtroversies and w:ritings. No impartial person will divest him of 
praise ; yet no good man will excuse his quarrelsome temper, his rest- 

qurit, and his very great transgressions.(21) Next to him must be 

tf lifo ; bat every one was free to con- (20) See Jok. Launoi, Inquindo in chtiw 

I I monk or not, and to paea from one tarn immonitatia B. Gormani, in hie 0pp., 
If or elaas of monka to another, at hia torn, iii., pt. ii., p. 3, &c., 88, dee. In taa 
a. Different monaatehea had different ancient recorda poeterior to thia centary, the 
, according to the will of their fbundera monka are often called {ciend) clergymen, 
ivonora ; bat in all, the written rulea, See Jok. MmbiUan, Praefatio ad Saecol. ii. 
y had any, were few and amiple, the ab- Actor. Sanctor. Ord. Benedicti, p. ziv. And 
soneaaing deapotic power over their this ia evidence, that they then began to bo 
nngdoma. Hie diversity which then ranked among the clergy^ or miniaters of the 
Jled among the monaateriea aa to their church. 

j» thua deacribed by father MtJnUon, (21) The worka of Cyril were pabliahed 

ilea Benedictini, lib. i., ^ 13, tom. i., b^ Jok. AubertuSi at Paris. 1S38, 6. vola., 

dec.), ** As well in the Eaat as in the [m vii. part.^], folio. — [St. Cyriihu waa 

, ikire were mlm9si tu maty different nephew to TheopkHue, and hia aucceeaor in 

«ai ruleey tL$ there were iijfereni ceUe the chair of Alexandria from A.D. 412 to 

wemuteriety aays CAtnoimf, lostitut., 444. Soon after hia election, he peraecated 

B. 1. In some, the pleaaora of the ab- the Novatiana ; assumed the direction of po* 

as the only rule ; in others, the mode litical affairs ; quarrelled with Oreetee^ tbo 

waa regulated by custom and former governor of Egypt ; and is aaid to have oc- 

; in most however, there were written casioned aeveral insurrectiona and much 

And, because all monastic rules, bloodshed at Alexandria ; to have instigated 

•r written or not, aimed at one and the the murder of Hypaiia^ an eminent female 

object, viz., to withdraw men from all philosopher ; and to have pulled down tbo 

\f concema, and from all worldly Jews* synagogue, plundered it, and chaaed 

bCs, 80 that they might be wholly de- the Jewa from the city. See Soertitee, Hiat. 

to God and religion ; the monaateriea Ecclea., 1. vii., c. 7, 13, 14, 15, and Ilani*- 

not in genera] so confined to any one eiusj in Suidas, Lex. voce viraria. From 

at that they could adopt or superinduce the year 429, he waa the moat lealoua and 

Mr, at the cliscretion of the abbot ; and efficient opposer of Neetoriue and hia doe* 

fitbout changing their profeaaion, and trinea ; wrote against him ; condemned hia 

It harm. Hence in the same monaa- doctrinea in a synod at Alexandria, in his 

liverae written rulea were observed at noted xii. chapters ; preaided in the cooncil 

use time, with each modifications aa of Epheaoa, where Nfeatorioa waa eondemn- 

Boeeaaary to adapt them to particular ed and deposed A.D. 431. Hia zeal againat 

and placea. And yet, amid this great Nestorius drew on himself deposition, by 

ity 01 rules, there waa the greatest bar- some Oriental bishops ; but he waa aoon ro- 

among all the monks, who constituted stored. With the bishop of Rome, he was 

bty but one society and one body, and alwajra on the moat friendly terms. He was 

listingnished from each other by no pe- certainly a man of talenta. and his volami« 

ities of dreaa. Removal also from one nous writings display much acutenaaa and 

Hery to another, and mutual abode with learning, thmigh the atyle ia onpoliahed and 

ither, were eaay and free ; and not only not very clear. More than half of them are 

both monaateriea were of Latina, but expositions of the scriptures ; viz., of the 

rhere one waa of Latina and the other Pentateuch, laaiah, the Minor Prophets, and 

Mka.** — Tr.} the Gospel of John. The others are po> 

) Sulpitius Sev«nt«i Dial L, cap. viil» lomic treatiaee, againat Ariana» Neatoriano 

I, du. and otbeis, who acred in impact to * " ' 

>L. 1.— T T 
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-nftw^ rVvi&;rfe. bi^iop of Cyrus, an eloquent, copious, and leaned vii* 
vr. >«?KM«f 'Sftrh:^ in every branch of theological learning arc by no meani 
.'*Htivirn.*c:''ne. qi.«c withstanding he is said to have imbibed some part of the 
X ^i?.»r-aj ii.v^nno^tja) Isidorus Pelusiota has left us [numerous, sboTt] 
'f ;•!>;. t.-^* woxrh display more piety, ingenuity, erudition, and judgment, than 
:iv «i^^^ «viui!ies of some others. (23) ThcophiluSf bishop of Alexandria, 

»^ «iiu ii» jttnoti of Christ ; 10 Books ing to his diocese, be dcToWed iDOst of Ui 
•.iwirac .Vttfv .- «S>ut 50 Sermons ; and episcopal duties on Hypatius^ and deroted 
ttivir W 1 ,e*n*t%. See his life, in Schroeckhf himself to writing boolu, till the rear 457, 
V. i*.-iM«*i^«fc± . Tol. xviii., p. 313-354. — when he died, ased about 71. He mi 
r* ' frank, open-hearted, ingenuous, had eientcd 
'CI T,T a fjie edition of the whole works views and feelings, was resolute and onbcDd* 
t\ T^'AtLPry:, we are indebted to the Jesuit ing, yet generous, sympathetic, and ardeotlf 
•«tt :^ -Y«iP««. who edited them at Paris, pious. His learning was great, his geniv 
I^<£ IT 4 v^\# . Iblio. The Jebuit Jo. Gar- good, and his productions among the beitof 
«t.« fc-..'r«an!s added A/ifth volume, Paris, that age. The lirst and second^ volunes flf 
l^^v *> V* [ Tk f odor et or Theodorit, was his works embrace his Commentaries od tin 
)wnr. a: Ant:och about the year 386, of weal- greater part of the Old Testament Volant 
tli« «2M pious parents. He was their only third contains Comments on all the Epwtks 
c^^. and hke iSamue/, the son of their vows ; of Paul ; Hist. Ecclcaiastica, in five books ; 
aad tbcreforo named Theodoretus, given of (a continuation o( Eusehius, from A.D.3S0 
(M. When not quite seven years old, he to A.D. 427, written in a style elented, 
«^as placed in a neighbouring monastery for clear, and well adapted to history) ; Philo- 
^Qcation, where he had for associates Nes- theus, or Historia Religiosa ; (eulogin of 
tcmm* and John, who became the patriarchs 30 distin^iuhed monks) ; and 146 epinH 
•f CoiMtuitinople and Antioch ; and for in- Volume fourth contains four books or dii* 
•tmclers, 'neodonts bishop of Mopsucstia, logiies, entitled Eranistes, or Polymorphos; 
•ad Ckrytostom, from whom he learned cIo- (polemic, on the person of Christ) ; Hei^ 
qnence and sacred htorature. Ho became canim Pabular, lib. v. (an account of tbs 
Mriy pious, was first made lector, and then ancient Heresies) ; de Providentia OnlMMi 
deacon, in the church of Antioch ; and in x. ad versus Gentes, or Graecarum affectio- 
the year 420, was ordained bishop of Cyrusy num curatio, (an apology for Christianitr), 
a conaiderable city in Syria, near tlie Eu- in 12 books ; and some other small piecei. 
phratea, where he is said to have had the 'J'hc fifth volume contains some other exposi- 
charge of 800 churches. The country was tory pieces, several sermons, 34 epistles, lod 
orerrun with antitriuitarian sectarians and seven dialo^ur:* again.st the Arians.Macedo- 
with Marcionite8, of wlioin he nearly purpod nians, and ApoHinarisis. — All his work^Gr. 
his diocese, havina, as he says, baptized no and l-at., with Notes, were republished by J. 
less than 10.000 Nlurcionites. In the year L. Sihulze, Halle, 1768-74, in five voliimw. 
429, his early friend I^cstorius broarhed his in rnnr^ 8vo, See his life, in Schn-fckk, 
errors pes|)eciing the person of Chnst, and Kirehcnpesrh ,vol. xviii.,p. 356— 132.— Tr] 
was condemned by Cyril of Alexandria. (23) The be}>t edition of these letters, i' 
Tkfctdo^: espoused the cause of his friend ; that of the Jesuit, Andr. Schptt^ Pari*, 1638, 
which involved him in a »pi;irrel with Cyril fol. — [Isidoru.s w^s probably a native of Al- 
ts Wo^ AS ihev lived. He was one of iliose, exaiidria, hut he spent his life in a monas- 
n-bk^ia :h:e year 431 deposed Ci/ril at Ephe- terv near PrhiaiHtn, now Damietu, on one 
•us ; Sirt' whu-h he was sent home in dis- of the months of the Nile ; and hence hw 
grare S the emperor Throdosius junior, surname of Prlusiota. He flourished about 
lV>i ^*vl ■:» *4-l ; und Thfmloret expressed A.D. 412 ; but was active and conspicuous 
\» v« a: the e^ent. winch so enraged the from the year 388 to 431. As a monk he 
fon.'^j'r. '.Si*, he confined him to his house, was very austere in his mode of living; wd 
Ir 4*i^ V «*sdqH»setl in the second synod retirmp from the noise and bustle of the 
n; |^:^>.^», 4;h| applied to the bisliojj of world, he devoted himself to reading and cx- 
K^wnr* •J^* "v* I'MHUised his cause. 77//-- pounding the .Scriptures, and to the practice 
M^'W ,•■«>.* .t«. li»0, diul his surces.sor re- and the promotion of piety and virtue. He 
Mnrt« T'^ *•-*■ '.v» ■^■'» M-e ; and .ttterwards cliovo the epistolary form of writing; and 
wanfn^i*ts > -ti -.o ^v .» member of the conn- h.is lelt us 2tH3 short letters, which are di- 
fi. «» Ch*vwv.> a *M. >\hore he ]»rores>ed vided into five books. In most of them t 
Ms *«Kvv\^. *"^ «<** rehu'iantlv brought ipu^si ion is pro}iosed, and answered by the ex- 
>««iitf«M Alter tlus, return- positiou of a text of Scripture. The object 
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ft us very little in writing ; but he has perpetuated his namey by 
ition to Origen and his foUowers.(24) PaUadius^ on account of his 
ae Bittory^ and his Life of Chrysostom^ deserves a place amoBff the 
stable and useful writers. (25) Notwithstanding Tneodarus of Mop- 
I was accused after his death of the grossest errors, yet every one 
as examined the extracts from his writings by PhoduSf will regret 
is works are either entirely lost, or exist only in Syriac among the 
rianB.(26) Nilus composed many works calculated to excite reli- 

poond the Scriptures, and to incul- who (mposed the Anthropomorphitae, drove 

I doctrinee and duties of religion, them from Egypt, and followed them with 

I an admirer of Chrysottom ; and of persecution, and also all who befriended 

bid difficulty with TheopkUus and them, and in particular Ckry909towi, whom 

the patriarchs of Alezanidria. But he deposed in the year 403. See SocralM, 

id no man, whenever he thought duty H. £., vi., 7-17. SozomeUf viii., 1 1-19.— 

am to defend truth or to censure vice. His works are not numerous, snd have nev«r 

been collected and pubUshed by themselvea. 

See EuMth. Renaudott Historia Pa- They consist of three Paschal Letters, or 

r. Alezandrinor., p. 108. [ Theophi' Episcopal Charges ; several Letters ; and 

liop of Alexandria from the year 385 considerable extracts from difbrent polemic 

•ear 412, was s man of a strong, ac- treatises. — TV.] 

vngeous mind ; but crafty, unscru- (25) iPaUadius was bom in Oalatia, in 
eemsh, and ambitious. He proba- the year 368. In his 20th year, he went to 
Bt aome of his early years among the Egypt, and spent several years among differ- 
of Nitria. Afterwards he became ent tribes of monks. The failure of hw 
fter of Alexandria, wrote a Paschal health obliged him to return from the wil- 
B 880, and was made bishop in 385. demess to Alexandria, and thence to Palee- 
jeer 388, when Tkeodosius senior tine. In the year 400, CkrytOMtom made 
var in Italy upon Maximus the usurp- him bishop of Helenopolis in Bithynia ; 
opkiliu sent his legate Isidonu to which be exchanged some years after, for 
vith Utters ind presents to both em- Aspona in Galatia. The time of his death 
hat with instructions to await the is unknown ; but it is supposed to have been 
the battle, ind then to present only before A.D. 431. PaUaiius was a man of 
nr and presents directed to the victor, moderate talents and erudition, but pious, a 
m. Hist. Eccl., 1. viii., c. 2.) In the devoted monk, and a perspicuous, unassuming 
1, he solicited and obtained of the writer. His works are, (I.) /fM<ortaLaiin- 
r leave to persecute the pagans of ooi, sen de SS. Patrum vUU, ad Ltmsum 
iria, and proceeded to demolish their cubicuU Prafectum ; (Biography of 30 of 
. and seize whatever was valuable the most famous monks) ; written about the 
L Insurrections snd bloodshed, and year 421 ; edited, Gr. and I^t., by Fronio 
bt of the philosophers from Egypt, le Duc^ in his Auctarium Biblioth. Pair., 
a consequence. (Socro^e^, Hist. £c- torn, ii., p. 893-1053, Paris, 1624, fol. 
▼., c. 16.) The major part of the Some editions were aflerwards published by 
t monks of Nitria liad such gross Cotelier, Monument. Eccl. Gr., tom. iii. 
r the Supreme Being, as to suppose Several Latin translations are extant, often 
illy had eyes Midfeet and handst and published. — (II.) DialoguM de Vita S. Jo- 
berefore called AnthropomorphUet, han. Chrysottomi, inter Palladium Evite, 
i better informed monks held, that Hellenopolitanum et Hieodorum, (Liie or 
izpresaions were to be taken meta- Eulogy of John Chtysostom), first publish- 
Uj, SS Origen had always interpret- ed, Gr. and I At., by Emer. Bigots Paria, 
a. And thus this controversy resolv- 1680, and again 1738, 4to ; with some other 
f into a contest respecting Origen' t works. Whether the Palladius who wrote 
Qesa as a theologian. At first. The- this, wss the same as the author of the JLeiC" 
favoured the Origenists; but the siac HiMtory^ has been questtoned.*^III.) 
pomorphites came upon him tumult- De gentibus Indian et BrachmanmM Libera is 
about the vear 899, and compelled extant under his name ; but it ia not sup- 
change sides. From this time, he posed to be genuine. — TV.] 
zealous persecutor of all Origenists, (26) See Jos. Sim. Asseman, Biblioth. 
batandinff he continued to r^ and Oriental. Clement. Vaticana, tom. iii, pt. 
his wows), and he actually msde a ii., p. 227, [and ibid., pt i., p. 3-362, where 
croaade against those Nitnc monks Yf9 have EM Jean** catalogue of hia woika. 
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•etioiisiDitaiiddiiriiigit,eipecially JVownw, a coDTertad f^gui poeti ol 

itM of tlio philotoph^ and Ariana Egypt ; flouriahed A.D. 410. Hia DUniyt- 

Nicene &tiien. The third Book, iaca, in 48 Books, written before hia con- 

oow loti, contained the aubaequent Teraion, have been often pubiiahed ; e. g., 

leeda of Canstantine. Aa for the Hanover, 1605, 8vo. Hia poetic veraion of 

lom which he drew hia information, John's Goapel, waa pubiiahed, Gr. and Lat., 

na, that when a boy at Cyzicua he by HemiiuM, 1627, 8to, and hia CoUectio et 

an old MS. hiatory of the Nicene ExpltcuHo HutonanuoLt by R, MotUaguif 

mitten by one Dtdmatiua a former Eton, 1610, 4to. He was a acholar, but a 

Cyzicua ; that he then made large turgid writer. 

kom it ; and many yeara after, com- SyaeaiiM, a philosopher, stateaman, poet, 

I hiatory from theae eztracta, and and after A.D. 410, bishop of Ptolemais, in 

arhtiogaof Eu*clnu4, Rufauu, 6lc. Cyrene, Africa ; a man of^ fine talenta, and 

k of GeUsiua, once in high repute, a devoted biahop ; but more of a philoaopher 

tie eateemed ; in particular, the ac- than theologian. Bcaidea aeveral treatiaes, 

iie disputes of the philosophers and philosophical, political, and hiatorical, he has 

rhich conatitute the greater part of left ua 155 Epiatlea, 10 Hymna, and aome 

d book, are considered very ques- sermons ; all pubiiahed, Gr. and LaL, by Pe- 

The two aorviving books were tavius, Paris, 1612 and 1633, fol. 

, Gr. and lAt., by R. Balf. Scot, Philip of Side in Pamphylia, a friend of 

09, 6vo ; and in the Collections of Chrytostorny and candidate for the aee of 

by Uarduin^ torn, i., p. — . — TV.] Constantinople in 427. He wrote a reli- 

Xtm Greek and Oriental writers, gious History, from the creation to his own 

f in silence by Dr. Moshcim^ are timea, in 36 Books ; a prolix and tediooa 

iMToaa. Aa aome knowledge of work, of which only extracu remain, 

iseful, and indeed necessary for a Eudocia, a learned Athenian lady, boni 

a, a tolerably complete cataloffoe A.D. 401, converted to Christianity at 20, 

iztracted from Cav€*s Historia Lit- and soon after married to the emperor 7^ 

' here aubjoined. odosius H. ; proclaimed empreaa in 432 ; 

If, biahop of Amasea in Pontua ; divorced, for a alight cause, in 445 ; then 

about A.D. 401 ; an eloquent and retired to Jemaalem, and apent her life ia 

reacber. More than twenty of his works of charity and beneficence ; and in 

■re published, by Combefit and Co- composing CitUones Homeridt poetic par*- 

phrasee of the Bible, and other religions 

r, a monk of Nitria, Egypt ; flour- pooma. She died A.D. 459, aged 58. 

). 401. Seven tracts on practical PhUostorgitUy bom in Cappadocia A.D. 

Kten with great aimplicity, are ex- 368, well educated at Constantinople, a 

VoR/o Ducaau, Auctuar. Biblioth. Eunomian or Setniarian in principle. H« 

a. i. composed, about the year 425, an Ecclesi- 

of Antioch, a contemporary of aatical Histoiy in xii. Books, extending from 

tm ; wrote a Commentary on the first rise of Arianiam, to A.D. 425. The 

oap^ ; extant, Lat., in the Biblioth. work itaelf is lost ; but an epitome of it by 

a. iv., p. 370. PhotiuM, was edited bv Valems, among th« 

mus, bishop of Gabala in Syria ; Greek Eccleaiaatical Historians. His work 

A.D. 401 ; a turgid writer, but a waa partial to the Ariana, and is therefore 

reacher. Twelve of his orations censured by Photius and othera. 

t, among the works of ChryMtlom. SaHmUy bishop of Heraclea in Thrace ; 

ides, a monk of Constantinople ; flourished A.D. 435. He waa of the aect of 

A.D. 402. He wrote Paraduus, Macedoniug; and published a Collection of 
of the monks ; much of which ia the acts of the councils, from A.D. 326 to 
to the Lauaiac History of Palladi" 425. The work is lost, except aome ax- 
le remainder waa pubUshed by Co- tracts, preserved by SoerattM and others.. 
Qument. Eccl. Gr., torn. iii. John, bishop of Antioch, A.D. 427-441. 
', bishop of Constantinople, A.D. He at first supported his early friend Netior^ 
; an enemy of Chrysoetom, bat us ; but aflerwards abandoned him and his 
learning, address, and piety. Two aect. Six of his Epiatlea an extant, Gr. 
ITS, and some fragments, are extant, and Lat., in Collect. Concilior., torn. iiL; 
rvRtus, bishof of Apamea ; flour- and //Jtscit more, lAtin, in Lmjus* Collection 
). 410-427 ; waa brother to Theo- of Ephesine Epistles. 
If opsuestia. Hia exposition of the NesUnius, presbyter at Antioch, and bish- 
, and fragmenta of hia Commentary op of Conatantinople, A.D. 428-431. As 
ii and Daniel, are extant. a bishop, he was very xcslous to soppeis all 







teelMttfh|lH(kiiiiMdf;i)7iBtmt«miig lenM irMMrwria dw cowdl «r 
thiftiB^|MnoB«fClnfff,tb6twoi»tiirM ttoagkiwl a NMtonu id 



IMC M nitod M to tm tet one mt- wm depoMd and 'Wnlied. Aw if }k 

mm; «id iIm it «w inanper to call Jvary I^piatlaa are eHwt fa tha T^iliiriii Oi» 

^wminst At mtA$r (f uod; ihaoA Ae tion; and m« w Hiii af hw gwM 

nUtt ba eaBod xpvmcor, £Ar awttcr 1/ ^aiioaa hwnJaa, Gr. and Lat^ 

CSmi. FortUiopittioiiibawueondeam- wotka of AfcwawMt. 
•d and dipowd, in a cooneil at Epheraa, faal,bMh»ofKuiwa; adaMhrrfi» 

A-Dl 4tl. Uiftaffwaidt, tba emperor eon* lariat mtiiaEplwiaaooaiiefl; batfai' 

"UoilaaBenaaMyMarAiiitoeli; and warda mia cl a o. Haliaalaftaaa< 



dM bnidMd kte to tfca deteito of I^jpt, of hia fintlmiM Honiliaa, and aa fipi*'' 

ka waadvad eavaial yean, raSered itadraaf, biriiap of Sanioaili ; a m^dH 

■■dLanlatlutdiad: He waa a pomilar oi NeHarwtBtnmtbtymiiaBum,^ 

HalM 



|MaaeMK| anl an aetifa bMho^ bat, accord- he renounced hniL SDi liaa §^gk$ 

fay to jKWiai, (g. E., tiu., »), not a ▼ery m the Epheefaa CoBedioii. ^ 

l a a ftw mJ bbb. Baeidaa nomerooa eztneta Produt, ■miMiinwa to CSIraaariH^ai 

noai variooi of hfti woriu, eevenl entire to AiiieMt ; and tlw faiitep of UooMtfk* 

l^pMtlea and aeoM Sar ui o ii a are extant, in pie, A.D. 4 9% id 6 . Ha wia at«f flM 

lMOollaotMnaofcoaBcili,inLiMni«*Eplie- man,agoodieholarfaiidapopritf|iMfc 

aha IWrtUii, and fa the woika 01 CkrytoB- Hie worka, conaiitfaff of t we nty mmm 

iML Mtnmr, dte. and six EpMee, were publiiW, <fead 

JfifiliMi, btifcep of Mopaoeatia, A.D. 488 Lat, by JlMfrA, Roma, 1680, dia. ' 

«i OBNmi; a atancfa Meatoiian, depoeed jQiaa, fnm about A.D. 488, Mfard 

Mi bariiMi ftir tUa bereay. ftevcnofbia Ederea. He waa aecoaad of NaMM* 

%irtiaBaM fa the Epheafae Collection. and aeqaltled m 418; bat wee aM0i 

Jmoc^ V aa B fat l ad Jew, flonnshed A.D. egam and condeauied fa 448 ; end milHl 

488^a«lhBrafatnatireoii<fa7Vfaijy,aiid in461. Tbe greater p«tt of a vafaaUili 

At faaanMliM ^ Ckriat,'m bad Greek; ter of bia, containing a bialoiy of te Mai 

Mnft amoof tta Opnieula Veteram dog- rian conteata, it extant, Gr. and LaLr^^l 

Mte ; pahlhfaid by Sirmmti, Pane, 1680, ConcUior., torn. iT., p. 661. 

•VD. SoertUit, Scholhaticna, a baitiattf at Ol 

ilaaefat, a monk, and bishop of Beraea, stantinople ; floarisbed A.D. 440. Haa« 

tan abont 878 10 436. He was a man in posed a faithful Ecclesiastical Histoiy, fti 

bifgb repute, and baa left us three epistles. the accession of Coiu/anhae the Qiait, 

itcama, bishop of Melitene in Arme- A.D. 439, in Tii. Books; wUchisc 

ria; a etuieb opposer of NeMtoriut in the Valeeiusy among the Greek Eocl. HI 

coniicU of Ephesus A.D. 431. A homily Hermiae Sozometm*^ also a Com 

ka dalirered there, and an Epistle, are ex- politan barrister, and an author of an Eeel 

tanft; fa the Coocil, tom. iii., and in Lapai' siastical Histoiy, from A.D. 384 to. A.! 

Ocjia ct ion of Ephesine Epistles. 489, in ix. Books. He is a more Tiwadi 

MAcat, bishop of Martianopolis in writer than Socrates^ but is deemed lore J 

, ; a boU defender of Nestoriu* at dicious. Yet writing after <Soeraler, he I 

la A.D. 431, and therefore deposed, supplied some of his deficienctea. Thawe 

aad at laat banished. Four of hia Epistles was edited hj Ve/enaj, among tlw Gfa 

aaa fa the Ephesine Collection. Ecclesiastical Historians. 

Ahwmimr^ Irishop of Hierapolis m Syria; /renaea*, Count of the empire, and i 

aMnder of Ifcflonttf at Ephesus A.D. 481, emperor*s commissioner at the eonoefl 

and H w refow depoeed and banished. He has Ephesus in 431. He fsTOorsd the Nael 

88 E^Maa fa the Ephesine Collection. risns in that council ; and defended th 

JMcriawMa, bishop of Anazsrbum in Ci- cause all his Hfe ; and therefore, waa • 

Hofa t ft deWar or NeMtomu at Ephe^s eluded the court in 436, became babap 

A.D. 481 ; but afterwards renounced him. Tyre in 444, was deposed by the imym 

Ha faHllrea E^daUea fa the Ephesine Col- in 448; and then commenced writiva c 

pious Memoir of the Ephesine co^ra, a 

, fer six^yaan abbot of a mon- of ecclesiastical affairs in the Eaat Ibr aba 

Antfacfa, and then bishop of twenty years. The work is fast, axoapl i 



Trnw. WhOa a bishop, he defended )Vet- old Latin tnnslation of certain paitaW 
fa tba^cwmcfl 01 Epbeaoa, and for which was published by Ckruimm iMfi 




aftir; bat at fangtb renoonced Louvain, 1688, 4to, under the titfa bf J' 
bhi> ^J|faaf fa iJ^iittoaarefatba i^iha- nanmi Pmtnim EpiHokM mi CmttHk 
CilaeliDn. £JpfanmiaijP«r<mcalM. 



CHUBGH OFFICERS AND GOVERNMENT. Mft 

mong the Latin writers, the first place is due to the Rcnnan 

I.y sumamed the Great ; a man of eloquence and genius, but 
ily devoted to the extension of the limits of his power. (92) 

bishop of ConsUntinopIe, A.D. imraortality of soula and the resmrection <^ 

• bu left at two Epistles, and the body ; ed., 6r. and Lat., bj Bcntik, Lips., 

tuit in Baiuzt, No?. Collect. 1658, 4to. 

Aihamuiut junior, or Celetes, biabop of 

he heretic, a presbyter of Con- Alexandria A.I). 490-497 ; a fine biblical 

He so opposed Nestorianism, scholar, an active and good bishop, and a 

d the ttoo nature*, as well as devout man. He is supposed to be the an- 

iHM of Christ. This error he thor of several of the works ascribed to 

the year 448. He was con- AtharuuiuM the Great, and published as 

sine year; appealed to a sen- such: namely, (1) Sacrae Seiipturae 8y^ 

and was again condemned in nopsis ; (2) Quaestiones et Responsiones ad 

fession of 1^ faith, with a few Antiochum ; (3) the two tracts, de Incaraa- 

, is extant. tione Verb! Dei ; (4) Syntagma doctrioae, 

Srst a civilian at Constantino- ad Clericos et Laicos ; (6) de Virginitatei 

bishop of Dorylaeum in Phry- sive Ascesi. 

I the public accuser of Ne»to- ZackarioM, a rhetorician, flourished A.D. 

eA€», and of Dioteorut ; from 491. He wrote an Ecclesiastical History, 

» 461. His Libels, and some from A.D. 450-491, which is often quoted 

ocuments, are extant. as well as censured for partiality, by Eutr 

bishop of Photice in Epirus ; grtuM, in his Historia Ecclesiastics. 

D. 450. He has left us some EustathiuSy of Syria, flourished A.D. 496. 

practical religion ; ed. Gr., at He wrote Chromcorum Compendiumf from 

rS ; and Lat., in Bilioth. Pa- iEneas to Anastasius, or A.D. 496, in ix. 

books, which are lost, 

a deacon in Egypt ; flourished Malckus, a Byzantine sophist, flourished 

468. He wrote an analytical A.D. 496. He composed a Roman Histofj, 

to the books of the New Testa- from Covutantine the Great to the emperor 

led, Gr. and Lat., by Zacag- Anastasius. Two large extracts only aro 

1698, 4to. extant. 

shop of Constantinople, A.D. Basil of Cilicia, first a presbyter at Anti* 

ry ambitious and active for the och, and then bishop of Irenopolis in Cilicia ; 

nt of his see. He has left us flourished A.D. 497. He wrote an Eceitsi" 

>tles. astical History in iii. books, extending from 

K, a Greek chronographer, who A.D. 450 to A.D. 627 ; also, eonira Jokan' 

out the year 474. He wrote nem Scuthopolitanum, Libri xvi., accusing 

Roman emperors^ to A.D. 474. him of Manichaeism. Neither work is ex- 

is highly commended by John tant. 

it is lost. Candidas, a scrivener to the ffovemonof 

JEgeaies, a Nestorian ; flour- the province of Isauria, flourished A.D. 496. 

)S, or later ; and wrote an Ec- He wrote Historiarum LUnri iii., extending 

istory, in 10 Books ; of which, from A.D. 457 to A.D. 491. Some extracts, 

r), the^« first Books reached by Photius, are all that remain. v 

!8 to 479. Only some extracts ' Andreas, bishop of Csssarea in Cappado- 

cia, flourished about A.D. 600. He wroio 

Syrian monk and abbot, bom a Commentary on the Apocalypse, which is 

»31. He wrote a Typieum, or extant, Gr. and Lat., inter 0pp. Ckryosi^ 

rayer for the whole year ; which fffu, tom. viii., ed. Morell ; also Therapeuiica 

in all the monasteries about Spiritualis, of which only some fragments 

id is still extent. remain. — TV.] 

•ishop in Sicily, A.D. 484 ; au- (32) The entire works of Leo L, [eom- 

epistles, and, (as Dodwell sup- prising 100 sermons and 141 epistles]« were 

le Qu€Utiones ad Orthodoxos, edited with great care by the cMebrated pree- 

long the works of Justin Mar' byter of the Oratory, Pasch. QuesneU^ Ly- 
ons, 1700, 2 vols. fol. [This edition bo- 

tzaeus, a sophist and a Plato* ing proscribed by the pope, because the edi* 

I a Christian ; flourished about tor defended the cause of Hilary of Arise, 

He was the author of a noted and the liberties of the Gallican chorch 

itled Theophrastust or on the against Lso; a new edition was pnblialitd 



BOOK n.— CENTURY V.— PART IL— CHilP. U. 

[PoifZ] QroftMf acquired £une by his Hutory^ written with a Tiew to oo>^^ 
nite the cavils of the pagans, and by his books against the Pelagians a^^^' 
PrisciUianists.(83) [John] Cassianus, an unlearned and superstitious maja^ 
by his oral communications, liis writings, and his institutions, acquaiotet/ 
the Grauls with the mode of living pursued by the monks of Syria and 
£g>-pt ; and was a leading teacher amonff those denominated Scmipei^ 
gians.(34) The Homilies of Maximus of Turin, which arc still extant, are 
shorty but generally neat and pious. (35) Eucherius of Lyons, ranks not 

b^ CMcimri aiMi the brothers Ballerini. empire under the reign of pagininn, as bB' 
Leo wu B man of extraordinary talents, a der that of Christianity. (S) Apologeacn 
good writer, an indefatigable bishop, and contra Pelagianos de aii>itriilibertate. Ihm 
very ■occeasful in promoting the glory of two works are in the edition of Hmermm. 
the see of Rome. It has been said, that he (3) His written statement to Augnttm, d 
posaeeted every tirtue that was compatible the year 413, which is published amoortte 
with an unbounded ambition. He was bish- works, of AufrusrinCf and is entitled, Con- 
op of Rome from A.D. 440 to A.D. 461. In monitohum sive consultatio ad S. Augoiti- 
the beginning of his reign, he persecuted the num, de errore PriaciUianistarum et Origa- 
aectariaiM of Africa, who took refuge in Italy istarum. — Tr,] 

on the conquest of Africa by the Vandals. (34) Histoire litteraire de h Fnmce, loii 

Id 446 commenced his controversy with Hi- ii., p. 215, dec. Rich. Simom, Critiqoe di 

Uury archbiriiop of Aries, whom he divested la Uibliotbcque Ecclesiast., par M. du Fn, 

of ois limits as a metropolitan, in violation tome i., p. 166. The worts of C§uitn, 

of the libeitiee of the Gallican church. He with a prolix Commentary, were jrabliiihej 

also obuined from V^etUinian III. a de- by Alard. GazaetUj latest edition FnoeC, 

cree confirming his usurpations over the 1722, fol. — [John Cassimnu*^ of Scythiio 

Gallic church. In 451 he showed the vio- extract, was bom at Athens A.D. 351. Ht 

leoce of his naasions and the excess of his early devoted himself to a monsstic life; 

■mfritiiw, by nit opposition to that decree of which he pursued, first at Bethlehem, thn 

the comidl of Chalcedon, which raised the at Nitria in Egypt, next at Constantiiiopiei 

bidbop of Constantinople to the rank of a where Chrytottom made him descoD m i 

patriarch, and very much extended his juris- church. On the banishment of ChryauUm 

diction. In the year 455, he was a protec- A.D. 404, the clergy of Constantinople wtf 

tion to the city of Rome, when it was Castianus to Italy to solicit aid to tbeir 

pilUffed by Genserie^ king of the Vandals, cause from the Roman pontiff. At Ronct 

See 111. Sektvcckk^ Kirchengcsch., vol. xvii., Cassianus was ordaiuod a presbyter, vA 

p. 90-169; and A. Boirer, Lives of the there he remained till A.D. 410, when, on 

I^opes, vol. ii.. p. 7-140. — Tr.] the capture of Rome by the Goths, he letiwl 

(33) Peter aayU, Dictionnaire, tome iii., to Marseilles in France. Here he erfcttd 

voce Orose. The works of Orosius have at two monasteries, one for males and one ibr 

length been published, with some medals, females; and thenceforth devoted himself to 

by Si fb. //ovrrcom/), Leyden, 1738, 4to. — the furtherance of monkery in Gaul He 

LPoac/ OrotiuM was a presbyter of Tarragona commenced author in 434, and died A D- 

in Spain. In the year 413, he was sent into 448, aged 97 years. He was not a gret^ 

Africa to consult Augustine respecting the man. but he was active, pious, and sinceis- 

rising sect of the Priscillianists. Augustine He was a leading man among the Semipel^' 

then put him upon writing his history, which gians, and held, perhaps, nearly the Min^ 

he completed four years afterwards. In the sentiments respecting original sm, andgncf* 

year 415, Augiutine sent him to Palestine and human ability, with the RemonstiaoW 

to visit Jerome and learn his opinion respect- or Arminians of Holland in the 17th centait- 

ing the origin of aouls. He was present at His works are, (1) de Jnstitutis Cosnobioinn^ 

some councils in Palestine, and there op- Libri xii., of which the iv. first books de^ 

posed the errors of Pelagius. On his return scribe the form and regulations of a monas^ 

to Africa, he brousht with him the relics of tcry ; and the viii. following treat of asman^ 

St. StrphoL, which were highly valued. Ho principal sins. (2) xxiv. Collationes Patniin ^ 

afterwards returned to Spain. The time of discourses or rather Colloquies, chiefly of^ 

his death is unknown. His works, written monastic virtues. (3) de Christi incarna^ 

in good Latin, comprise (1) Historiarum tione advcrsus Nestorium Libri vii. — Tr] 
adversua Phganos Libri vii. ; in which he (35) [Maximus was bishop of Turin V^^ 

endeavours to show from the Roman history, Piedmont, from A.D. 422 to A.D. 4^' 

that as great ealamitiaa had happened in the Little is known of his hfe. His works cor*" 

\ 
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ig thiB Latins of this century who treated moral subjects eloquent- 
sll.(36) Pontius [Paulinus] of Nola, highly esteemed by the an- 
his piety, has recommended himself to posterity by his poems, 
ome other things.(37) Peteff bishop of Ravenna, acquirod the 
of Chrysologus on account of his eloquence ; and his discourses 
Qtirely destitute of genius.(d8) Salvianus was an eloquent but a 
ind austere writer, who in the vehemence of his declamation 
tie vices of the times, unwarily discloses the weaknesses and de- 
lis own character.(39) Prosper of Aquitain,(40) and Marina 

short homilies or sermons. Of (39) See Histoire litteraire de U France, 

ire published among the works of tome ii., p. 617. [** The authors of the hia- 

ind 8 among the discourses of tory, here referred to, give a different ac- 

Theoph. Raynaud collected count of Salvianus character. They ae« 

ed 73 of them under the name of knowledge, that his declamation against the 

thor, in a volume containing the vices of the age in his Treatise agaifut Av* 

eo I. and of Peter Chrysologus ; arieef and his Discourse concerning Prowi" 

S, and Paris, 1671, fol. After- dence, are warm and vehement: but they 

htilon collected 13 more, which represent him notwithstanding as one of the 

d in his Musaeum Italicum, tom. most humane and benevolent men of his 

1, &c. And Bruno Brum pub- time." — Macl. Satvian was a native of 

rhole together, Rome, 1784, fol. Gaul, probably of Cologne ; lived long at 

Treves, and married a pagan lady, who howw 
iceming Eucherius^ the Benedic- ever became a Christian ^ter marriage ; had 
treat largely, in Histoire litteraire one child, a daughter. At length he remo- 
te, tome ii., p. 275. [He was of vcd to the south of France, and became a 
ble family in Gaul, fond of monk- presbyter at Marseilles, where he lived to a 
outh, and resided some time in a great age. He flourished as early as 440 ; 
in the island of Lerins. But he but was alive, though an old man, in the 
married, and had two sons. Solo- year 495. See Germadius^ (who was a con- 
^eranius, who became bishops, temporary presbyter of Marseilles), de Scrip- 
hop of Lyons from AD. 434 to toribus Ecclesiasticis, cap. 67. The worxs 
His most admired work is his of So/vtan, now extant, are, (1) On theProv' 
Yalerianus, on contempt of the idence and Government of God, and his 
•ecuiar philosophy. Besides this, righteous temporal judgments, viii. hooks, 

praise of monkery, instructions (2) Niiu Epistles. (3) Against Avarice, es^ 

t, and several homilies. Several pecially in clergymen and bishops, iv. books. 

falsely ascribed to him. The His style is barbarous, yet vivid and ener- 

e published, Basil, 1531, and getic. His conceptions are clear, his rea- 

I, 4to, and in the Biblioth. Patr., soning pungent, and his sentiments for the 

Vr.] most part correct Yet his descriptions are 

I the Histoire litteraire de la coarse, and often too high coloured, and his 

me ii., p. 179. The works of positions sometimes untenable. The works 

nrere published by J. Bapt. le of Salvian have been often published. The 

B, 1685, 2 vols. 4to. [See note best edition is that of Steph. Baluxe, Paris, 

\, on the preceding century, where 1669, 8vo. — TV.] 

ulu'ly described. — Tr.] (40) For a good account of Prosper, see 

I Agnelli, Liber Pontificalia ec- the Hiatoire litteraire de la France, tom. ii., 

rennatcnsis, tom. i., p. 321, ed. p. 369. — [Tiro Prosper, a layman, but a 

[Peter Chrysologus was an Ital- learned theologian, of Aquitain in Gaul, flour- 

t)le family. He was bom at Imo- ished A.D. 444. He was a great admirer 

cated under the bishop of that and an able defender of the doctrines of Au» 

e year 433, he was maae bishop gustine, respecting original sin, predestina- 

, where he died about A.D. 450. tion, and free grace. In the year 426, he 

t us 147 short Homilies or Ser- addressed a letter to Augustine, aconainting 

one Epistle, addressed to Euty- him with the incipient progress of Pelagian 

•etic, in the year 449. His works errors in Gaul, and soliciting him to write 

often published ; the latest edi- against them. In 431, he visited Italy, to 

laps, that of Venice, 1742, fol. — procure the aid of the Roman pontiff against 

these errors ; and returned strengthened by 

:.— u u 
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A^/9ri3i«>r,(41) are names familiar to every one who has paid much atteo- 
ij.vii lo tho IVlacian and olher controversies of tliis century. Vinceniiys 
ot lA'rins has ooutiiuiod his name to posterity, hy a short but elegant tract 
a|*a:nsi iho socis, which he entitled Commomtonufn.( 42) I designed/y 
|>ass over Sid^nius AjtoUinari^^ a tumid writer, though not destitute of el- 
ivnionoo :^43) Vi^Iius of Tapsus ;(44) Amobius junior, who commented 

a d^vinnal \t\\cx iddxv>Med to the bishops of attempt to confute all hcrciies at once, bf 
iyx.\\ \n K^, he wr\Me his etriciurcs on showing what arc tho marks of the tiM 
ihi- IA:h Cs^r.:'.i* C'i Jc\n Castianvs^ which church, aa distinguished fnnn all emmsa. 
:* ar. abic pt'r\^ni')ance. In 443, Leo I. It has been often published; e.g., bjSi- 
ca^lcti h^m lo Kinne. and made him his pri- luze^ subjoined to Saivian's works, ?d$, 
yA\c Mvmar^. aini cmplinid him in the re- 1669, 8vo, and Cambridge, 1687, ISmo.— 
Upan c\>nio9ts of Italy. He was alive in Tr.] 

4S.S : b«.:t I hiMinic of his death IS unknown. (43) [C. SoUiiu ApoUimaris Siionu 
Hr wa5 a nun of strong reasoning powers, was bom of a noble family at L^ is 
«(V.;!),:]v or:hoi)ox. and a good modol in con- France, A.D. 431. His father and grand- 
inn rry iii \« r:i iiii: M o>i of his works arc in father both bore the name of Apt^lvunt, ud 
(irTcn«v o! itic ikvinijt's of or^rina] »iii, pre- both were praetorian prefects of the Galiiu. 
dr:':in.\::on. and fn o ^r.icc : and especially After an expensive education, he became • 
hi)' two Ivoks. (i\ iiKlenl ihov are hitt), de soldier, miirricd the daughter of ilhi'w, wba 
V.va/n^r (iVn/iwm, (on the olfer of salvation u-as afterwards emperor, had thiec chiUieo; 
to all mcn\ w:U be read with mtercst by tho was captured at the siege of Lyons, A.D. 
modem ihoolopan. He also coinposetl a 457 ; yet was advanced to honour by tba 
ri-oi?iro»i.coi;lir.«in^ that of t'lWfAru* down new emperor MajorianuM, whom he calo- 
to A IV ihS ; a Con%mentary on the last 50 gized in 45S ; had a sutue erected to him, 
IVa'.ins : M-'vrral Icitcrs; anO some poems, and was advanced to the dienity of count. 
His works netv pnblisht^, Paris, 1711, fol, In the year 467, he went to Hoooie u legits 
an*i by Saiina. Kome, 1732, 8vo. — Tr.] from the city of Clermont; pronooocol • 
^41^ [.Vi;«.v* -Wf7«-<i/c»r was prolMibly an eulo|Ty on the emperor Anthimitu; ^n» 
Afncan. yd may have lived some time in It- made prefect of Kome, and performed li» 
a]^ . He w as i:iidonbtodly a layman, a friend duties bO faithfully that he had another st&tce 
«'Hi adn'MT of .1tfj.'Hjr/inr, and an active dc- decreed him, was made a patnciM icda 
^•^J^T of ij;# ilivtrines. from A.D. 418 to the strnatnr of Kome. In the year 47*i, he w^ 
^fA! 4.^1. ll:# works arc almost wholly alniust r.oinpcllcd to accept the otTicc of bi*h- 
irA'.-*uvo::s Irom the CJnek falluTs, particu- op of dermont in P'rance. He now l»i<l 
Lv.'.x .\ I"* .'.'', :i.t, Thct'tlorus ot iMop>uestia, aside all his civil honours, pave up his {JOp- 
f': :.' ot" Alotaiulna, Proclus, Thn»lur€t, erfy to his son, and devoted himself to *«• 
At* , .ii'ronijutiied with |>rrrvK-es and notes ered studies and to his episcopal fufiCrons- 
o: Nir;*' J «r«\H bv tiie translator. They are all His inlhiunce among the clen^y and ^ 
ocsiiH^tHl to confute either the ]\esfonan or churches was very i^reat. When the Go^i* 
tl'.c }\!a^iaH errors: and were edited with attacked (.'hniiont, he put himself at ^^ 
»'»Mv.ous notes, by »/ii'<i. (rrtr/nc r. Pans, 1673, head of the eiiizens. as their military co^' 
toi\ ami still N'iter by i>ftph. Btiluzc, Paris, niander ; and when the citv Wds capture*^ "^ 
ir*SI. Svo — 7V.] ' 4.St), he retired m safety, w-as restored i^ "^ 

\4C^ A c<H>d account of Vmrrntius of see, and died in the year 482. He has ^ y 
I eT'.;i». is found in the ffixtoirr litUratre de \\s numerous Kpisiles, which he himscl/'.J;^ 
.J f'AKrTf^ torn. II., p. 1H)5. [He was honi pcrjied into nine books; in which fonn t-^^ 
o:" a noble family, ul Toul \\\ the French are puMi.->hed, with one Sermon and 24 ^; 
Netheilands ; Invame u soldier, and alter- etic etlusions interspersed. Several of ^ 
wftT\U a monk at InTins, where he was works in prose and verse, are lost. ^^ 
;nat)r a presbyter. He Ihniri.-hed A.I). 434, works were published by Jac. Simur^ 
.vnI dn\l Inforo the year 450. He was Pans. 1614, 8vo, and with additional not ^ 
;':v:viMv a Senii(H'l«;;ian ; as may be m- Paris, 1652, 8vo. His Ei)isiles are use^^ 
■ « r:\\l fr^Mn Ins Ohuc^mns at:(iifist the irri- as throwing lii^ht on the history of his Um^^ 
' *^* 4«t^ U^K-fnuvs of Auauxtiuc, which — 7V.] 

vt.xvtfh K¥rt> an» eonluttni by PriKtprr of (41) [!';>//»<* bishop of T^ip^M* in Afric^ 

V.rvnam. His only surviviiijj work is his Ilouri^hed A.D. 484, at which time he w ^ 

t '. *x*i/»tA»«i«»i adrersHg llacrettcos. This summoned to appear at Cirthape before Hur^ 

• '.v wrive, 5miI lost the eopy, ,ind theref(»re mric, the Arian kinir of the Vandals, af^ 

*k^?«\l iK»ir» to the lirsi drauj;ht. It is an give an account of his faith. He boldly pr^" 
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the Psalms of David ;(45) l>rac(mtMi»;(46) and others ;(47) who were 
I secondary rank. 

edofdMdozj ; but the penecation which 417, a finn friend of CkryiOMtom^ and stien- 

Nifd, obliged him to quit Africa, and he nous against the Nestorians and PelagianM, 

nd to Constantinople, and after aome Of 34 epistles published as his, the genuine- 

a naoved to Italy, where he composed ness of nearly all is questioned, 
m], perhaps the greater part, of his Zotimus, of Greek extract, bishop of 

b. To conceal himself from his perse- Rome A.D. 417-418'; famous for his at- 

i| enemies, he composed much under tempt to subject the African churches to his 

nred names, and especially that of Atk- see. He has left us 13 epistles. 
Mw. During the middle ages, he was Bom/aee bishop of Rome A.D. 416-423, 

boDded with Viplius of Trent, who prosecuted the attempt of Zonmug, We 

■M at the beginning of this century, have three of his epistles, 
works are, five Books against Nettorhu SeveruM bishop of Minorca, flouriahed 

Eutyches ; two Dialogues, between A.D. 418. His epistle, describing the con- 

mufMM and iirmr, supposed to have version of the Jews of Minorca, was pub- 

I Md at the council of Nice ; three Di- lished by Baromiu, Annals, ad. ann. 418. 
MS between the same ; twelve Books Julian, an Italian biahop, bom before A.D. 

hi Trinity ; a Dialogue on the Trinity, 386, and died about the year 440 or 460. 

wo Auguttiru and Fdieianus, an Ari- He studied under Pelagiut ; became a dea- 

on the Trinity, ajgainst VarimaduM ; one con, lector, husband, and bishop of a small 

c against PaUaditu, an Arian ; Answers town among the Hirpini. In the year 417, 

tiin objections ; Dialogue between Au- he came out an open defender of Pelagian- 

m and Paseentnu, an Arian. He is ism ; in 420 he was condemned ; wont to 

rise supposed to be the author of that Constantinople, and thence to Cilicia, where 

Bssion of Faith, which is commonly he lived long with Theodorus of Mopsuestia, 

1 the Athanasian Creed. His works and devoted himself to writing in defence 

fiist pnblisbed as his by P. F. Chifflet, of his sentiments. In 423, be was con- 

I, 1664, 4to. — TV.] demned by a synod of Cilician bishops ; re- 

\) An account of Amchius junior, is turned to Italy in 424, hoping to recover his 

IB the Hiatoire litteraire de la France, see ; failed, and went again to Constantino- 

iL, p. 342. [He is called junior, to pie, to beg the interference of the emperor ; 

twn him from the African Arnobius, but here Sereator't Commonitorium to Tkt- 

liYed at the beginning of the preceding odosiua II. met him, and blasted his proe- 

ij. This Amo^ttM^umor, is supposed pects. Being driven from Constantinople, 

m lived in Gaul. He floorishca about and condemned in a council at Rome A.D. 

461, and wrote a Commentary on the 431, he pretended to renounce his errors, 

IS ; Notes on some passages in the and applied to the Roman pontiff in 439 to 

sb ; and a Dispute with Serapion of restore him to his see ; but in vain. — He 

t, respecting the Trinity, the person of was a man of superior talents, well acquaint- 

t, and the consistency of grace with ed with the Scriptures, and so eloquent that 

irilL He was a Semipelagian. His he vtm styled the Roman Demosthenes. He 

I are in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. viii., was likewise famed for his piety and his be- 

8, Slc. Tr."} nevolence to the poor. But he was accused 

\) {Draconthis was a presbyter and a of dissembling as to his sentiments, and of 

probably of Spain, who flourished A.D. using bitter language towarda his adversa- 

uid was alive in 450. He has left us ries. Large extracts are preserved from his 

roic Poem on the Creation, or the Hex- Epistles, his Commentary on the Canticles, 

nm ; and an Elegy on Tkeodosius II. : and his twelve books against the first and 

published by /. Sirmond, Paris, 1619, second books of Augustme on marriage, 
and in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. ix., p. Priscus Fastidius, a British bishop, flour- 

729.— Tr.] ished A.D. 420. He has left us a tract on 

^ [Catalogue of Latin writers omitted a Christian life and widowhood, addressed to 

r. Mosheim, extracted chiefly from the a pious widow ; extant among the works of 

ffia Litteraria of Dr. Cave. Auptstine, tom. ix. 
Tomaiius bishop of Aquiloia, a friend Evodius, bishop of Uzala in Africa, an m- 

^buu, and a defender of Chrysostom ; timate friend of AugusHne, flourished A.D. 

ihed A.D. 401, and died 410. He has 420. Four of his Epistles to Augustine^ 

m some Homilies on the beatitudes, and one Book de Fide contra ManichBOa, 

v., and a few Epistles. are extant, among the works of Augustnu, 
soesiK I. bishop of Home A.D. 402- Isidorus, bishop of Cordova in ^U} 
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iloaxiahed A.D. 420, and died A.D. 480. Caiiua SedMUut, a ScotchmaD and y» 

He was probably the author of four books of who flourished A.D. 434. He studied u J 

allegories, or commentaries on all the Books aly, became a presbyter, and perhaps a hid 

of Kings, eitant among the works of UidO' op. His works were coUecteo, bv Twr.Rt^ 

ru9 Hitpaknsi*. AMleritu, towards the close of the ceotny 

CaUsUne, bishoo of Homo A.D. 4Sd-432, comprising Carmen Ptucfude, (on the ■■» 

and active in the Nestorian contests. He cles of Christ), in five books ; Felcm fl 

has left us 14 epistles. Novi Test. Collaho, an Elegiac poem ; ?* 

Lujnia, bishop of Troyes in France, flour- an Alphaheticut de Ckritto^ in Iambic rneH' 

ished A.D. 427. He was sent by the Gal- urc, (on the Life of Christ) ; and PatMi 

lie bishops to Britain in 429, to root out Pe- OjiertM Libri v., in prose. An Expotitim^ 

lagianism ; was successful, and returned in all the Ep. of Paul, is falsely ascnbtd to 

430 ; and died A.D. 479. Ho has lieen him. The works of Sedulhu hxn bM 

pronounced one of the greatest men of his published repeatedly, and are to be fofadi 

age. Two of his epistles are extant. the Biblioth. Patr., torn. yi. 

Pisidnu or PoMtidonius^ bishop of Cala- Fa/ertanu«, a bishop in the Maritime Alpi; 

ma, near Hippo in Africa ; flourished A.D. flourished A.D. 439, and was ahve in4S6 

430. Ho was an intimate friend o{ Augiu- His 20 Homilies and an Epiede, wenpA 

tine ; and wrote his life, and a catalogue of lished by Ja. Sirmond, Paris, 1613, 8ie 

his works, still extant among the works of also in tho Bibliotheca Patrum, torn, m 

Awustine, Euatathius^ flourished A.D. 440, the nan 

Hilary^ bishop of Aries, bom A.D. 401, Latin translator of St. BaMV* nine Honilia 

became a monk of Lerins, and was made on the Hexaemeron ; extant among Ai 

bishop in 430, and died in 449. As metro- works of BatU the Great, 

politan of Aries, he deposed Celidonius bish- PhUippuSy a presbyter, and disciple dJ* 

op of Vienno ; who appealed to Rome, and Tome ; flourished A.l). 440, and died AJ) 

was supported by Leo. I. ; which involved 465. He wrote a Commentary onJt^ii 

Hilary in war with Leo all their lives. He three books ; published, Basil, 1527, 4ti 

wrote the Life of St. Honoratus, his prede- and fol. It has been ascribed both to BbA 

cesser ; Heroic Poems on Genesis ; one and to Jerome. 

Epistle to Euchcrrus of Lyons ; two others Jdatiue or Hydatiu*^ a Spanish biibov 

to Augustine ; and an account of the mira- who flourished A.D. 445, and died k't 

cles of St. Gcnesiua : all which were pub- 468. He wrote a Chronicony from A-I 

lished by the Benedictines, Paris, 1693, fol., 379 to A.D. 428, and afterwards contiaQC 

and \}y Joh. Siilina, Rome, 1731, 8vo. it to A.D. 467 ; first publi.shed entire,^ 

CaprcoluSy bishop of Carthage, flourish- Ja. SirmomJ, Pari», 1619, 8vo ; and sinic 

ed A.D. 431. His Epistle to tho council in the works of Sirmondy Paris, 1696, ai 

of Ephcsus, and another to the Spanish bish- Venice, 1729. It is barbarous in style, a' 

ops, against Nestorius, are extant in Baro- frequently inaccurate as to facts ; yet affoi 

niM.t, and in other cullections. valuable aid in tracing the movements of < 

Sixtut III., bishop of Rome A.D. 432- Goths and Suevi. 

440, has left us several epistles. The three Zachaevs^ the reputed author of iii. Bo< 

books on riches^ chast i It/ y false teachers^ cf^., of discussion, between Zachaeus a Christi- 

are erroneously ascribed to him. and Apollonius a pagan, in regard to Chi 

Adrian, who lived perhaps about A.D. tianity. The book was probably writi 

450, wrote an Isagoge (Introduction) in S. about A.D. 460, and is published in L. I 

Seripturanij which is extant in the Critici chcrii Spicilegium, torn. x. 

Londinenses, torn. viii. Salojuusy son of Eurherius bishop 

Jlfaxtmiw, a Gallic monk, abbot of Z«m77« Lyon.s and himself a Galhc bishop, flo 

m 426, and bishop of Biez in France A.D. ished A.D. 453. He wrote an Eiposit 

433, lived till 451 or longer, and wrote scv- of the Parables of Solomon ; and a mystx 

end HomilieSf which arc extant among those Paraphrase on Ecclcsiastes ; both extani 

of Eusebius of Emesa, and Eucherius of tho Orthodoxographia, and in Bibhoth. Ps 

Lyons. tom. viii. 

Claudius Marius Victor, or Victorinus, Victorius or Victoriniis, a Gallic mat 

a rhetorician and poet of Marseilles ; flour- niatician, flourished A.D. 457 ; author o 

iahod A.D. 434, and died before A.D. 450. Pasehal Canon, in tico parts : ihe first i 

He wrote a poetic commentary on Genesis, exhibits the principles and the methoa 

to the death of Abraham ; a poetic epistle calculating Easter ; the second is a tabl< 

to the abbot Solomon, on the corrupt morals Easter days, from A.D. 28 to A.D. 4 

of the age; both extant, Paris, 1660, 8vo. This Canan was recommended by the cc 

and in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. viii., p. 580. cil of Orleans A.D. 5'11, and was flrst p 
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tj AtgiL Bueherius, Antwerp, 1634, euHont in Africa under Gtmerie and Hun- 

neriCf kings of the Vandals. It waa pub- 

ry, bishop of Rome A.D. 461-467. lished, with Optatus MiUvitanus, Paris, 

I the bishop of Rome's legate to the 1669, 8?o ; with VigUius Taptenhs, Dijon, 

of Ephesus in 449. Twelve of his 1664, 4to ; and in the Biblioth. Patr., torn. 

1 are extant TtiL 

mu Petricordins, or Vesuntius, (i. e., Aleimu* Ecdicius AvittUf bishop of Cler- 

tn(on), a Gallic poet, who floimshed mont A.D. 490-623. He has leU us five 

61, and is often confounded with ^^tic BooIlb, on the creation and fall of man, 

19 of Nola. He wrote, de Vila SH. the floods and the passage of the Red Sea ; 

Libri vi., an uninteresting poem ; a poem m praise of Virginity ; 87 EpistUs ; 

in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. ti., and and some Sermons ; published by Ja- Str- 

id by Daunius, with notes, Lips., numd^ Paris, 1643 ; and in the Biblioth. Pv 

vo. trum, tom. iz. 

Uus Mamerhis, a Gallic poet, a pros- GelasiuSt bishop of Rome A.D. 491^496. 

id assistant to the bishop of Vienne ; Sixteen of his Epistles, and fragments of ti- 

id A.D. 463. He wrote de Statu rious other works, are extant. The famous 

Libri iii. ; two EpistUs ; a Poem decree of a Roman council, A.D. 494, de 

various errors ; and a, Hymn on the Libris Canomcis, EcclesiastieiSf et Apoarf' 

S0fi;allextant intheBibuoth. Patr., phiSf ascribed to Gelasius, ia d" dubious 

authenticity. 

Ucias, bishop of Rome A.D. 467- Gennadius,, a presbyter of Marseilles, 

le was mucn engaged in contests flourished A.D. 496, and wrote de Scrivtor' 

I eastern patriarchs, and has left us ibus eccUsiasticis, or a catalogue of autnors, 

ties ; extant in Conciiior., tom. iv. continuing Jerome's Cataloffuc, from the 

ius senior, bishop of Limoges, in year 393 to A.D. 496. His book de Fid^ 

flourished A.D. 470, but was alive and his Life of Jerome, are also extant. But 

He has lefl us ii. Books of Epistles ; his eight Books against all the heresies, lus 

d by H. Canisius, Antiq. Lectiones, six Books against Nestorius, his three Bo(^ 

(or tom. i. of new ed.), and in the zgaxDBi Pelaghis, his Tract on the Millenni- 

. Patr., tom. viii. um, and his translations from the Greek fa- 

ntt«, bishop of Rheims A.D. 471- thers, are lost. 

He baptized Cloms, king of the Riuticus ElpidiuSf^hynciaiiio Theodorie 

with many of his lords; was a man king of the Goths, flourished about A.D. 

and has lefl us five Epistles, toge- 498, and has left 24 Epigrams on scriptural 

1 his taill. The Exposition of Paulas facts, and a Poem on the Benefits of Christ. 

, attributed to him, is not his. Juliawus Pomerius, of Mauritania ; a 

(tti, abbot of Lerins, and then bishop teacher of rhetoric at Aries, and a presbyter 

in France, A.D. 472-480 or 486 ; there ; flourished A.D. 498. His viii. Books 

«lagian. His works are, de Gratia de Anima, and several smaller works, are 

hero Arbitrio, Libri ii., with several lost. But his iii. Books, dt vita Contemn 

t. Epistles, znd Tracts; collected in plativa, are extant, among the works of 

. Patr., tom. viiL Prosper ; to whom they have been wrongly 

:, bishop of Rome A.D. 483-492 ; ascribed. 

ch in controversy with the eastern Symmachus, bishop of Rome A.D. 498- 

IS. Fifteen of his Epistles are extant. 614, famous for his excommunication of the 

r Vitensis, an orthodox African bish- emperor Anastasius, has left us 12 Epistles. 

fled to ConsUntinople A.D. 487 ; — 3V.] 
» composed a History of the perse- 
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CHAPTER IlL 

HISTORY OF THEOLOGY. 

f 1. Many Points in Theology better ascertained. — ^ 2. Increase of SuperstitioD.H 3- 
Interpretation of the Scriptures. — ^ 4. Most of the Inteipreters incompetent.--^ 5. Som 
were more able.— 4 6. State of Dogmatic Theology.-—^ 7. Theological Disputanti.— 
^ 8. Their Faults. — ^ 9. Hence, supposititious Books. — ^ 10. Moral Writers.—^ 11. 
Mystics.—^ 13. Superstition of the Stylites. — ^ 13. Further Defects of the Monliitf. 
~-^ 14. Jerome*s C<mtroversy with Vigiiantius. — ^ 16. Controversies respecting Origa. 

§ 1. In the controversies which in this century agitated nearly all Chris- 
tendom, many points of theology were more fully explained and more ac- 
curately stated and defined, than they had been before. Tlius it was with 
the doctrine concerning Christ, his person and natures ; and those of the 
innate depravity of the human soul, the natural ability of men to live and 
act as the law of Grod requires, the necessity of flivine grace in order to 
salvation, human liberty, and the Hke. For that devout and reverential 
simplicity of the first ages of the church, which taught men to believe when 
God speaks, and to obey when Grod commands, appeared to most of the doc- 
tors of this age to be unphilosophical and becoming only in the vulgar. 
Many of those however who attempted to explain and illustrate these doc- 
trines, opened the way rather for disputation than for a rational faith and a 
holy life ; for they did not so much explain, as involve in greater obscurity 
and darken with ambiguous terms and incomprehensible distinctions, the 
deep mysteries of revealed religion. And hence arose abundant matter 
for difficulties, contentions, and animosities, which flowed down to succeed- 
ing ages, and which can scarcely be removed by the cfTorts of human pow- 
er. It hardly need be remarked, that some, while pressing their adversa- 
ries, incautiously fell into errors of an opposite character wliich were no 
less dangerous. 

§ 2. The superstitious notions and human devices, by which religion 
was before much clogged, were very considerably augmented. The aid 
of departed saints was implored with sup|)lications by vast multitudes, and 
no one censured this absurd devotion. Nor did the question wliich af\er- 
wards occasioned much debate, namely, in what way the prayers of mor- 
tals could reach the ears of residents in heaven, present any difficulties to 
the Christians of those times. For they did not suppose the souls of de- 
parted saints to be so confined to the celestial mansions, as not to have 
liberty of paying visits to mortals, and of travelling over various regions at 
their pleasure. These unimbodicd spirits were supposed very frequently 
to visit and to be much attached to the places where their bodies were buried. 
And this opinion, derived to Christians from the Greeks and Romans, drew 
a great conflux of suppUcants to the sepulchres of the saints.(l) The im- 

(1) Lac/an/fWf Divinar. Instit., lib. i., p. 512. Mncax Gazacua, Thcophrastus, p. 

164. //(f«orf, Opp. et Dier., v., 122. With 66. iJfacahw*, in Ja. To//ii Insignia itine- 

wliich compare Sulpitius Severus^'Epwt. ii., ris Italici, p. 197, and other writers of that 

p. 371, Dial, ii., c. 13, p. 474, Dial, iii., p. age, 
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of those who were in reputation for sanctity while alive, were now 
ired with extraordinary devotion in several places ; and there were 
who believed, what the pagan priests had maintained respecting the 
as of Jupiter and Mercuryy(2) namely, that those inhabitants of heaven 
f afforded their presence in these their images. The bones of mar« 
ind the sign of the cross, were supposed to be the most sovereign rem- 
gainst the assaults of demons and all other calamities, and to have 
r not only to heal diseases of the body but likewise thosd of the 
(8) Of the public processions, the holy pilgrimages,(4) the super- 
18 services paid by ^e living to the souls of the dead, the multipUca- 
nd extravagant veneration of temples, chapels, and altars, and innu- 
)le other proofs of degenerate piety, I forbear to speak particularly. 
> one in those times objected to Christians' retaining the opinions of 
pagan ancestors respecting the soul, heroes, demons, temples, and the 
nd their transferring them into their devotions ; and as no one proposed 
{T to abolish the ancient pagan institutions, but only to alter them 
irhat and purify them ; it was imavoidablc, that the religion and the 
ip of Christians should in this way become corrupted. This also I 
dd, that the doctrine of the purification of souls afler death by means 
le sort of fire, which afterwards became so great a source of wealth 
clergy, acquired in this age more development and a more imposing 
,(5) 

. The number of those who devoted their talents to the explanation 
Scriptures, was not so great as in the preceding century when there 
388 of controversy among Christians ; and yet the number was not 
I pass over those who expounded but one or only a few books of 
ire ; Victor of Antioch, Polychrordus, Philo of Carpathus, Isidore of 
ira, Salonius, and Andreas of Ccesarea. The two most distinguished 
reters of this century, who explained a great part of the sacred vol- 
nd not altogether without success, were Theodoret bishop of Cyrus, 
heodorus of Mopsucstia. Both possessed genius and learning, and 
r would follow in the footsteps of preceding expositors without some 
I. The expositions of the former arc before the public ;(6) those of 
ter lie concealed in the East among the Ncstorians, and for various 
i8 are worthy to see the light. (7) Cyril of Alexandria deserves a 

"^lenuntina^ Homil. x. in Patr. Apos- (6) On this subject, Augustine deserret 

1. ]., p. 697. ArnobiuSf adv. Gentes, especially to be consulted, do octo quaestion- 

p. 254, &c. Casp. Bartfuut, ad ibus ad Dulcitium Liber, c. xiii., Opp.» torn, 

n Ntimantian., p. 250. vi., p. 128 ; de fide et operibus, c. zri., p. 

^rudentius. Hymn. xi. de Coronis, 182; de fide, spe et caritate, ^ 118, p. 283. 

161. Sufpitius Severus, Epist. i., Exposition of Psalm xxx?., ^ iii., &lc. 

JEneas GazaeuSf Theophrastus, p. (6) See Rich. Simony Histoire critique 
. Barth. des principaux Commentateurs du N. Test., 
These pil^imagcs were then so com- cap. xxii., p. 314, and Critique de la Bib- 
it some Christians fell into absurdities liotheque Ecclcsiast, par M. du Pin, ome 
diculous. They journeyed quite to i., p. 180, [and note (22), p. 330, above.—- 
in order to see the dunghill on which Tr. ] 

Bsed Job sat, and to kiss the ground (7) Jos. Sim. Asseman^ Biblioth. Ori- 

lad absorbed his precious blood ; as ental. Clement. Vaticana, torn, iii., ^ ii., p. 

itom informs us, (Homily t. to the 227. Rich. Simon, Critique de la Bibu* 

lians), where ho says, in his rhetorical oth. Ecclesiast., par M. du Pin, tome i., p. 

It the dunghill of Job was more ven- 108, 677. [See also note (26), p. SSI, 

ban the throne of a king. — Schl.} above. — Tr.] 
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riaoe among the interpreten;.1iDt a frr more hcmoimhle oneitdv^ 
Jridare of Pelusium, whose Bpistlea contain much thai tends to oiiici(la<> 
and explain the Holy Scriptiire8.(8) 

^ 4* Most (^ these interpreten, whether Greeks or Latins, every iribero 
oopy after Origem; and dospising the genuine and obvious nwaning of tk0 
scriptures, search after abstruse senses or what the XiatinB of that age ciU 
ffffterte^vin the plainest passages and sentences of the BiUe. Someoflhe 
Greeks indeed, and in particular Tibeodoref, laboured dot unsucoesifiiDjii 
ezplaininff the papes of the ^New Testament : which we may asoiibe to 
their skill in tbo Greek language, with which they had been ihmiltar fitss 
their infimcy. But upon the Hebrew Scriptures, neither the Greekf oar 
the Latins cast much light. Nearly all wno atten^ted to e^lain tkn, 
making no use of their judgment, applied the whole either to Ckrid ui 
his benefits, or to ilfUudArMt and lus wars and desolations, and to the Ufr 
dred subjects. 

^ 5. Here and there one, however, more wise and sagacious thu Ike | 
rest, ventured to point out a safer path. Tliis is evident Irom the Epiito 
of Lttdare Pelusiota, who in various places, censures in a pertinont mu^ 
ner those who disregarding the Aiilom sense referred aU tin narrative u^ 
nrophetic parts of thfe Old Testament to CkriH: and yet he himself vm 
by no means entirely free from the feult of his age, the love and pun>^ 
of all^rories. No one went ferther in censuring the imitators of Origt^ 
than jneodomt of Mopsuestia. He notonly wroteabodLcoiieenwyi^ 
I^ory 4md HitUnyf agai$ut Ongen;{9) but also in hie own Ccmmatttritt 
on the Prophets of the Old Testament, ventured to eaqilain most of tkir 
predictions with reference to events in ancient hiBtory.(lO) And this Ui 
method of explaining the Old Testament, raised as much ill-will agtiost 
him, perhaps, as those other sentiments which brought on him the charp 
of heresy. The example of this excellent man was followed especiauy 
by the Nestorians ;(11) nor have they yet ceased to follow it, for to t^M* 
day they preserve lus books with care, and venerate the man as a saint o( 
the highest order. 

§ 6. It is very evident, that the doctrines of religion were not propout*^' 
ed by most persons with due simplicity and purity, but were sometimes ^^ 
panded beyond what is revealed, were anatomized with too great art 9^ 
subtilty, and were supported not so much by scriptural evidence as by V^ 
authority and reasonings of the ancient doctors. I know of no one w^ 
gave a complete system of Christian doctrines in a single work, unless Nic^ 
as of Romacia did so, in the six hooks of instructUmfor Neophytes wMch be 

(8) Concerning both, see Rich. Simon, tuiy, who is known to have been a NesimgJ 
Histoire des principaux Coxnmentateurs da an. For he says, in his Topographuif li'^ 
N. Test., c. XXL, p. 300, dec. [For some t., (p. 334, 835, of the CoUeOio nova P^ 
account of Cyril, see note (31), p. 339, and trum Oraecor, published by Bmiik. MwUfnf^ 
conceminglnd0re,note(33),p. 330, above, eon): "Among all the Psahna of Davi^ 
■^TV.] only/our refer to Ckritt:" and to eoaSna0 

(9) Faeundus Hermianensis, de tribus this sentiment, he does not hesitate to di^ 
capitulis, lib. iii., c. 6. Liberatus, Breria- clare, (p. 337), " That the writers of the Nat^ 
nam, c. xxiT. Testament, when they apply the praphada^ 

(10) Acta Goncilii Constantinop. iL, aaa ofthe Old Testament to Jiuiw Cmgi^ foUoitf 
Oecomenici ▼., in tom. iii., p. 68. Concil- the tiNTnIt rather than the Miue." [Seeak^ 
ior., ed. Harduin. C. W. F. Walch, Historie der Ketiereyenj 

(11) One witness, among others, is Coi' vol. t., p. 880. — Tr.J 
mat Indicopleustes, a writer of the 6th 
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*^ to have ooinpo8ed.(12) But it has been already observed, that vari« 
oos doctrines of religion were laboriously explained, especially in the con- 
^Versiai works against the Ncstorians, Eutychians, Pelagians, and Arians, 
i 7. Of controversial writers,, a great number can be mentioned : and 
uioeed many such were required, by the great number of controversies. 
He worshippers of the pagan gods and images, were vigorously assailed 
^ Theodorttj in his book De curandis GrcBcarum affectumibus, which dia. 
Nays much genius and erudition ; by OrienUus, in his CammonUorium ; and 

KEvagriuSf in his Disputaiion between Zachaeus and Apollanius,{13) 
I these may be added PhiUp of Side, and PJUlostorgius ; of whom the 
mner wrote against Julian^ and the latter against Porphyry.{\^) The 
6WS were confuted by BasUj of Selcucia ;(15) by Gregentius, in his Disp^ 
tfjbn with Herbanus ; and by Evagrius, in his Dialogue between Theophu 
iS and a Jew. Against all the heretics, sometldng was attempted by Fo- 
nduSf an African ; by Syagrius, in his tract de Fide ; by Gennadius of 
buraeilles ; and, best of all, by Theodoretj{16) in his work de FahuUs Ha^ 
Uiearum. Those who attacked only individual sects are here omitted. 

§ 6. Those who contended against the Christian sectaries, followed the 
ales of the ancient sophists, and strangely, also the practice of the Ro- 
lan courts, rather than the examples and instructions of Christ and his 
poBtles. In the Roman courts, very difhcult and doubtful points were 
ecided according to the opinions of certain ancient jurists. If these 
appened to disagree, that opinion was preferred which was maintained 
J the greatest number, or by the jurists of most learning and reputa- 
ioD.(17) It was very prejudicial to the interests of truth, Uiat this usage 
f the Roman courts was adopted as a rule in the controversies of Chncu 
ians on subjects of religion, and followed in the deliberations of the coun- 
ils of this century. For by it, that was sanctioned and regarded as con- 
trmed, which had been judged true and certain by the majority or by the 
lost learned and distinguished of the doctors of former times. This ap. 
ears from nearly all the Acts of Councils now extant. The other faults 
f the theological disputants, may be easily inferred from what has now 
een stated. 

§ 0. This imitation of the Roman courts in religious discussions, stim- 
lated very much the base audacity of those, who did not blush to palm 

(IS) Gennadius MaBsiliens. de Scriptori- and a disciple of Si. Martin. His Alter- 

OS Ecclesiast., cap. 22, p. 14, ed. Fabric, eatio Simonis Judaei et Theophili Chrieti' 

The work is lost ; but from the account of ant, is found in Marten^ t Anecdota ; and 

UnnadiM$^ it was no System of Theology, his ConsultationeSf seu DeliberatUmes Z«- 

•7V.] chaei Christiani et ApolUmii Pkilosophif is 

(13) For an account of Orienihu and in the Spicilegium of D* Archery, torn, z.— 

hMgrius, see the Histoire litteraire de U Schl.] 

Vance, torn, ii., p. 121 and 252. [Ort- (14) [Neither of the wozks here mentioned 

Rfti(#, cidled also Orontiut and Oresiut, is extant. — Tr."} 

IM bishop of Aux in France, perhaps also (16) [For some account of this Basil, and 

f Tearragona in Spain. His Comnumitori' of his writings, see note (28), p. 332, above. 

M, which is written in heroic verse, was — TV.] 

oUiahed, Book I., by Martin Delrio, Ant- (16) [An account of Theodoret, and of hif 

vrp, 1600, uid Book H., by Edm. Mar- writings, is given in note (22), p. 330, above. 

me^ in his Nova Collectio operum ecclesi- — Tr^ 

It Vet., Paris, 1700.— This Evagrius is (17) See Codex Theodosianus, lib. i., tit. 

ot the noted Evagrius Scholasticus of iv., de responsis prudentum, p. 32, ed. Bit- 

le sixth century, but was a French priest, ter. 

Vol. I. — AX 
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tfaur own niurioui producdons on thegreat men of fcnnertinieibudeM 
on Ckrut hifinaplf, and hia apostles ; so that they mi^ be aUSf in tto 
councils and in their hooks, to oppose names against names and antbori- 
ties against authorities, llie wnole Christian church in this centuyiii 
cwerwhelmod with these disgraceful fictions. And thi% it is said* oeia- 
■icmed the Roman pont^ GuasiuBf to assemble at Some a convendonrf 
bishops from the whole western entire, and after eiamining the booki 
which were pn^fessedly the works of persons of the hi^^iest authoiitj,lB 
draw up tiiat fiunous decree, by which so many ape^rypkal books m 
stripped of their fiilse rqmtation. l%at something of this kind was to- 
toaOy done, cannot well be denied ; but men of siqierior leamiiig dnb* 
tain, that this pretended Decree of Gelasiua is of no better authori^ tin 
those books which' it condemns ; that is, they believe that it was not tke 
production of Gelanutj but of some one who abused his name.(18) 

6 10. Amoxig those who treated on the subject of morals, £mckenUt 
Ssmaii, and Jmhu stand conspicuous. The ^istle of Mudieriui ape- 
dally, on CwnUmpt of the WMd and Secular P^i&MopJIgr, will reoommeoi 
itself to every good man, both by iti style and iti matter. Tbe dioii 
pieces of IfoArUie hermit, breathe a Bjpmt of piety ; but do not give [Aesi- 
nre by either the selectness of the matter, the justness of tlie arrangemefl^ 
or the solidity of the reasoning. FaitidiMS composed various tracts oo0^ 
oeming mond duties and virtues, which are all lost, [except his tract or ^ 
Christum lAfe and TFidoiokood, addressed to a pious widow ; which is pr0^ 
served among the works of Auguttmef tom; iz. — TrJ} The productioa^ 
of DiadochuSf ProspeTf and Sefoieria$im8 in this department, are inteiestiii^^ 
with a few exceptions, for the truth and terseness of the thoughts ; bo^ 
they will afford Utile satisi^ction to one fond of solid argumentation auC^ 
welLdigcsted composition. Indeed, it was a &ult common to nearly al^ 
the moral writers of those times, that they had no idea of a regular dis^ 
tribution of their subject into parts, nor of a recurrence to first principles,*^ 

§ 11. But the candid might put up with this fault, and ascribe it to th^ 
infelicity of the times, did they not see other injuries done to the cause oT 
piety by inconsiderate men. In the first place, the Mystics as they ar» 
caUed, who pretended to be more perfect than other Christians, drew many^ 
every where among the weak and thoughtless, and especially in the east- 
ern provinces, who were allured by the appearance of their extraordinary^ 
and self-denying piety, to become of their party. And it is incredibler 
what rigorous and severe laws they imposed on themselves, in order to 
appease €rod and deliver the celestial spirit from the bondage of this fliortaf" 
body. To live among wild beasts, — ^nay, in the manner of these beasts ; 
to roam about like madmen, in desert places, and without garments ; to 
feed their emaciated bodies with hay and grass ; to shun the converse and 
even the sight of men ; to stand motionless in certain places, for many 

(18) Jo. Pearson, Vindiciae Ignatianae, some books, which were not in being, in tho 

pt. L, c. iT., p. 189, &c. Wm. Cave, His- Bge of Gelasius. And it contains some seo- 

toria Litter. Scriptor. Ecclesiast^ p. 260. timents and arguments which saronr of a k- 

Urb. Godofr. SiberuSt Praef. ad Encniridion ter age. — It may be found ih perhaps all tht 

SexH, p. 79, and others. [This decree is larger Collections of Councils ; in BmntMt, 

ascribed, by most of the f/iSS. to Gtlanut vol. ii., in Labbi, toI. It., in HardtUn, y6L 

I., but l^ some to Danuuus, and by others ii., in Mansi, Supplem., vol. i., sko in the 

to Hormisdas. It is not quoted by any Corpus Juris Canonicit Decret. Cfraiimi. pi. 

writer before tbe 9th cetituxy. It menttoos i., distinct, zt., cap. iii — TV.] 
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^_ J J^My Qxpoaed to the weather ; to shut themselves up in confined cahinsy 
^ U& ended ;— this was accounted piety ; this, the true method of elicit- 
■K the [spark of] Deity from the secret recesses of the soul.(lO) The 
p^fiter part of these people were influenced, not so much hy arguments 
uid assignahle reasons, as hy either a natural propensity to melancholy 
Uid austerity, or hy the example and opinions of others. For there are 
<&eise8 of the mind as well as of the body, which can spread like a pes- 
^ilence. Yet there were some who gave systematic precepts for this 
iMistere mode of living ; for instance, among the Latins, Julianus Pome" 
'tut, in his three Books de vita cantemplativa ; and among the Syrians, 
iiiaiiy ; whose names it would be needless to mention. 

§ 12. Among these examples of religious fatuity, none acquired greater 

feneration and applause, than those who were called Pillar- Saints (Sancd 

Coiumnares), or in Greek, Stylitae ; persons of a singular spirit and genius 

^ho stood motionless on the tops of lofty columns during many years, 

^ud to the end of life, to the great astonishment of the ignorant multitude. 

X*lie author of this institution in the present century, was Simeon of Sisan, 

^ Qynan ; who was first a shepherd, and then a monk ; and who, in order 

to be nearer heaven, spent thirty-seven years in the most uncomfortable 

Ouumery on the tops of five difiercnt pillars, of six, twelve, twenty.two, 

^birty-sizy and forty cubits elevation ; and in this way, procured for him- 

^^elf immense fame and veneration. (20) His example was afterwards fol- 

(19) See MosehUf Pratum ^irituale ; a dry cave. After five days, the repenting 

'^MdnUf Hilt. Lausiaca ; StUpitiut Sev- monks sought him out, drew him forth from 

, Dial, i, aod others. the cavern, and restored him to their fellow- 

(SO) Sae tha Acta Sanctor. for the month ship. But not long afler, he retired to a lit- 

M Jairaary, torn, i., p. 861, &c., where (p. tie cell, at the foot of a mountain near An- 

77) the Tery reason I have mentioned for tioch, and there immured himself three years. 

is Kiing in this manner is expressly stated. During this period, having caused his den to 

9dor€i abo indicates the same, by saying be stopped up with earth, he remained buried 

Simetm desired gradually to increase for 40 days, without eating or drinking ; and 

altitode of his pillar, that he might get when disinterred was found nearly dead. 

IT to heaven. TiUemont, Mcmoires So pleased was he with this experiment, that 

■errir i^ I'Histoire de TEgUse, tom. xv., he afterwards kept such a fast annually, at 

347, ed. Paris. The Acta S. Simeonig long as he lived. He next removed to the 

lae, are most fully related, in Steph. top of the mountain, where he chained him- 

. Asseman^s Acta Martyrum Oriental, self to a rock for several years. His fame 

Occidental., vol. ii., p. 227, Rome, 1748, had now become very great ; and crowds of 

^WbL — [This Simeotit we are told, was bom admiring visiters of all ranks and characters 

Sistm in Syria, about A.D. 390. At the thronged around him. He instructed them, 

I of 18, while tending his father's sheep, healed their diseases, and converted heretics, 

heasd a public exposition of Luke vi., 21, pagans, and Jews, in great numbers. In- 

», ('* Blessed are ye that weep nowi <f^. commoded by the pressure of the crowd, he 

o unto yau that laugh notr, <f^."), erected a pillar on which he might stand ; 

detennined him to become a monk, elevated, at first, six cubits ; then, 12, 83, 

^Isrioff therefore passed a novitiate of two 36, and at last 40 cubits. The top of the 

^^rean/he removed to a monastery near An- pillar was three feet in diameter, and sur- 

tioch, where he lived 10 years. Here his rounded with a balustrade. Here he stood, 

ebttinence and his Toluntary mortifications day and night, and in all weathers. Throush 

iveie fo excessive, as to draw on him cen- the night, and till 9 A.M., he was constantly 

sore from the other monks. He once swath- in prayer, often spreading forth his hands, 

ed faimeelf from his loins to his neck, with a ana bowing so low that his forehead touched 

liflid well-rope of palm, during 10 days ; his toes. A by-stander once attempted to 

Tmh cansea his wnole body to fester and count the number of these successive proe. 

dischaive blood. Being expelled the mon- trations ; and he counted till they amounted 

•steiy for tnch austerities, he retired to the to 1244. At 9 o*clock A.M. he began to 

•djicent mountain, and let himself down into address the admiring crowd below, to ben 
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lowed, though not fully equalled, by many persons in Syria and PalestiD^ 
who were led to it either by their ignorance of true religion or by their 
love of fame ; and tliis stupid form of religion continued in the East, quite 
down to the 12th century, when at length it was entirely aboli8hed.(21) 
The Latins had wisdom enough not to copy after the Syrians and Orient- 
als in this matter. And when one WuIJUaicus built himself such a pillar 
in the Grerman territory of Treves, and wished to live upon it in the man- 
ner of SimeoUf the neighbouring bishops pulled down the pillar, and forbid 
the man from pursuing his object. (22) 

§ 13. Those who undertook to give religious instruction to the lea 
advanced Christians, were at more pains to inculcate and recommend the 
external signs of religion and exercises of the body, than to promote that 
real holiness which l^ its seat in the soul. And in this, many went flo 
far, that they enjoined an extreme of austere virtue little short of the 
senseless piety of the Mystics, According to the sentiments of Salvitm 
and others, no one can become truly and perfectly holy, unless he aban* 
dons altogether his property and honours, contemns matrimony, banishes 
all hilarity from his mind, and subjects his body to a variety of mortifica^ 
tiona and painful sensations. As there were few who could bear the se- 
verity of these rules, veneration for the senseless or fanatical persons, the 
pious fools, to whose temperament these rules were adapted, advanced as- 
tomshingly, and saints sprung up like mushrooms. 

6 14. Some few dar^ to strike at the root of the growing superstition, 
and to recall men from vain and fictitious piety to that which is genuine. 
But these were soon bidden to hold their peace, by others who were more 
numerous, in higher reputation, and possessed of greater influcnce.(2d) 
An example we have in Vigilantius, a presbyter of Gallic extract but 
resident in Spain, a learned and eloquent man. After a journey to Pales- 
tine and Egj'pt, rctumicg homo near the beginning of this century, he 
issued several tracts, in which he tauf^ht and inculcated many things con- 
trary to the opinions of* the age. Among other tilings, he denied that the 

and answer their questions, to send mcssa- ally enclosed with chapels and monasteries 

ges and write letters, &c., for he look con- for some ages. Simeon was so averse from 

cem in the welfare of all the churches, and women, that he never allowed one to comfl 

corresponded with bishops and even with within the sacred precincts of his piM*'* 

emperors. Towards evening he suspended Even his owai mother was debarred this pn»* 

his intercourse with this world, and betook ilege till after her death, when her corpse 

himself again to converse with God, till the was brought to him ; and he now resiorea 

following day. He generally ate but once her to life, for a bhort time, that she Doiglit 

a week ; never slept ; wore a long sheepskin see him and converse with him a Uttle 1*" 

robe, and a cap of the same. His beard was fore she ascended to heaven. — Such is ^ 

very long ; and his frame extremely emaci- story, gravely told us by the CTeatest wril«f" 

ated. In this manner, he is reported to have of that age ; and as gravely repeated m 

spent 37 years ; and at last, in his 69th year, modem times, by the CathoUc historuos'^ 

to have expired unobserved, in a praying at- Tr.] 

titudc, in which no one ventured to disturb (21) See Urb. Godofr. SibcTy Diss- ^ 

him till after three days ; when Antony y his Sanctis Columnaribus, Lips., 4to, and Ctf' 

disciple and biographer, mounting the pillar, ol. Majell^ Diss, de Stylitis ; in Assem^* 

found that his spirit was departed, and his Acta Martyr. Orient, et Occident, torn- i^*» 

holy body was emitting a delightful odour, p. 246, where there is a copperplate of S*^ 

His remains were borne, in great pomp, to eon*s pillar. 

Antioch, in order to be the safeguard of (22) Gregory Turonentis, Historia f^*^ 

that unwalled town : and innumerable mir- cor., lib. viii., c. xv., p. 387, Ac. 
acles were performed at his shrine. His pil- (23) AvguMine himself complains of ^ 

br also was so venerated, that it was Uter- in tu' n->ted epittU cxix. ad Jamuaium' 
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Jj**l>8 and the bones of the martyrs were worthy of any religious wor- 
^t and therefore censured pilgrimages to places accounted sacred : he 
"Oiculed the miracles reported as occurring in the temples consecrated to 
■*rt3nr8, and condemned the practice of keeping vigils in these temples : 
'^ said, that the custom of biuming wax candles in the daytime at the 
^epolchres of the martyrs, was imwisely borrowed by Christians from the 
^lident superstition of the pagans : he maintained, that prayers addressed 
to departed saints, were fruitless : he treated with contempt the [prevail- 
^] fiists, the celibacy of the clergy, and the monastic life : and he main- 
lamed, that neither those who distributed all their goods among the poor 
md lived in voluntary poverty, nor those who sent portions of meir prop- 
arty to Jerusalem, performed an act pleasing and acceptable to Grod. To 
ome of the Gallic and Spanish bishops these sentiments were not oficn- 
ive. But Jerome, the most renowned monk of that age, attacked this 
old religious reformer with so much acrimony, that he readily saw he 
lost be silent, if he would have his life in safety. This effort therefore 
> check the reigning superstition, was crushed in its commencement.(24) 
lie good man's name still remains in the catalogues of heretics, admitted 
y auch as follow the decisions of antiquity rather than their own judg- 
lent or the decisions of the holy scriptures. 

§ 16. The contests, moved in Eg}'pt near the close of the preceding 
entury respecting Origen, were in this century prosecuted at the court 
f Constantinople with little of either prudence or decency. Some monks 
f Nitria, being banished from Egypt on account of Origen, took refuge 
t Constantinople ; and were treated by John Chrysostoin, the bishop of 
lat city, with candour and kindness. As soon as this was known by 
lieophilus of Alexandria, he began to plot against Chrysostom ; and send- 
ig the renowned Epiphanius with several other bishops to Constantino- 
le, he endeavoured to deprive that most eloquent prelate of his office. 
The time was a favourable one for his purpose ; for Chrysostom, by the 
trictness of his discipline and by the severity with which he lashed 
lie vices of the times, and particularly those of some ladies of the court* 
ad incurred the most violent resentment of many, and especially of Eum 
'cxia, the wife of Arcadius the emperor. Eudoxia therefore, being en- 
ftged, invited Thcophilus cuid the Egyptian bishops to come to Constanti. 
oplo, to assemble a council, and inquire into the religious sentimentSy 
be morals, and the official conduct of Chrysostom, This council, which 
ras held in the suburbs of Chalcedon in the year 403, and had Theophihu 
yr its president, declared Chrysostom unworthy of the episcopal office, 
nd decreed his banishment, assigning, among other causes, his too great 
aitiality for Origen and the followers of Origen. The people of Con- 
tantinople, who were exceedingly attached to their bishop, became tu- 
duhuous, and impeded the execution of this unjust sentence. But the 
omult subsiding, the same judges the next year, A.D. 404, in order to 

(S4) Peter Boyle, Dictionnaire hlstprique, ought to be erased from the list of heretics, 

iTticle VigUanthu. Jean BarbcyraCf^e la appears highly probable, from a candid ex- 

[orale des Peres, p. 252. Gerh. Joh. Voa- amination of the whole subject. See C. W. 

Mt, Tliesea Historico-Theologicv, p. 170. F. WaJch, Historie der Ketzercyen, vol. iii., 

littoiie litteraire de la France, tome ii., p. p. 67S-704, and VogcVt Dispatation before 

'7, &c. [That Vigilantiut was an honest Dr. WaicK, Gottingen, 1766, dc Vigilantkr 

ad coneci theologian, and that his name hsretico orthodoxo. — TV.] 
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ontify thdr own enmity and that of £ih2obj0» ranBwed thair aeateiiea ■ j^ 
under another pretext ; aiid CfaiiiOfio^ %iC 

ndea, went into baniahment at CuauutfWL ci^ of COicia ; where heiU 
three yeara afier«(25) Hia departure waa fimowed by a snat infoinc- 
tkm of the JohcamuiB, (for 80 hia paTtiaana were called), mich tfaa edieU 
of Hoaortitf with diflkulty ai]ppre8aed.(36) That the proceedinn aguiit bd 
CkryMotUm were moat unjuat, no one doubts; y^ it waa a fiuitt inUa^ |b: a 
that he determined to aral himaelf of the elevation deereed to the bMhop kjl 
of his aee by the council of Ckmatantinopley and to aatume the pzaro^ li|iio 
Ikea of a jiM^a in the omteat between Tkeopkibu and the monka; which ^iep 
greatly exasperated the AJexandriiM prelate. The monka of Nitria,b»- 
fng lost their patron, aought a rec<mciliation with Tkecpkiiut: bat the 
Origendi party still continued to flourish in Egypt, Syria, and the nn^ . |ll 
boorbig oountriea, and Jeruaalem became the centre and rendeanrooioC 
the aect.(37) 



CaaAPTERIV. 
msTOAT or GBaxKOMiBa ANB ansa. 

I 1. Ritot greadj togmentea.— 4 ^ G«oenl BMei^ptioii of thern^ S. Lswfti#^ 

Pttixtflnos. 



§ 1. To recount all the regulations made in this century respecting tk^ 
mode of worship and religious rites and institutions, would require a vok^' 
ume of considerable size. The curious in these matters are referred i^^ 
the Acts of the Councils, and to the works of the principal writers of tho o^^ 
times. There were some however among these writers, who were not s^^ 
corrupted by the bad examples of their age, but that they could ingenuous^-^ 
ly acknowledge true piety to be oppressed by such an enormooa maa^^ 
of ceremonies. This evil originated in part from the degeneracy and in-**^ 
dolence of the teachers, in part from the calamities of the timea whicli^^ 
were un&vourable to mental cultivation, and in part from the innate de-^ 
pravity of man, which disposes him more readily to ofler to God the aer^i^ 
vice c^ his limbs and his eyes, than of his heart. 

§ 2. Public worship everywhere assumed a form more calculated fbr^ 
ahow and for the gratification of the eye. Various ornaments were added 
to the sacerdotal garments, in order to increase the veneration of the peo* 
pie for the clericsl order. The new forms of hymns, prayers, and public 
feats, are not easily enumerated. In Gaul particularly, were instituted 

(35) See the authors mentioned in the (26) See hia three Lawt, with the notea 

niecedinfjr century; to whom addthewriterB of Goihofred, in the Coi^x TTfcrmffria— i. 

on the Ufe of Chrjraoatom, m.» TiUemorUt tom-WM p. 83, 118, &c. 

HwnuMtt and otheia : and NouTeau Die- (ST) See CyrilU ViU Subae, in CotduTt 

tionnaire historique et crit., tome i., 79, 80. Monumenta £cclea. Giwca, torn, if., p. 174 

[See also note (17), p. 241, above ; and Jot. Sim. Assenuai, Bibltotb. Oriaotd. Tal> 

Socrates, Hist. Ecdes., 1. Yi., c. 9-lS. So- icana, torn, ii., p. 31, dee. 
zomen, H. E , lih. flu., c. 13-aS.— TV] 
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die BegtUumBf or public &sts and supplications, which precede the festal 
day of Chrisfs a8cension.(l) In some places it was appointed, that the 
paises of Grod should be sung perpetually, day and night, the singers suc- 
ceeding' each other without interruption ;(2) as if the Supreme Being took 
pleasure in clamour and noise, and in the flatteries of men. The mognif. 
icence of the temples had no bounds. (3) Splendid images were placed in 
tbetn; and among these, after the Nestorian contests, the image of the 
viigin Mary holding her infant in her arms, occupied the most conspicu. 
COS place. Altars and repositories for relics, made of solid silver if possi- 
ble, were procured in various places ; from which may easily be conjec- 
tured, what must have been the splendour and the expense of the other 
Kkcred utensils. 

^ § 8, On the contrary, the Agapae or Love.feasts were abolished ; be- 

cause, as piety diminished gradually and continually, these feasts gave to 
Boany persons occasions for sin.(4) Among the Latins, grievous ofiend- 
er8,who before had to confess their sins in public, were relieved from this 
Unpleasant duty ; for Leo the Great gave them liberty to confess their 
crimes privately to a priest selected for that purpose. In this way the 
ancient discipline, the sole barrier against shameful and indecent conduct, 
'^^ removed ; and the actions of men were subjected to the scrutiny of 
^e clergy, which was greatly for their interest. (5) 

(1) See Sidottius Apdlinarisy Enist., lib. terruptcd, by day or by night, one class of 

X;» epist. 16, and lib. Ti., epist. 1 . Martcne, the brethren succeeding another continually. 

"^ tlesiQiuf Anecdotor., torn, v., p. 47. [The This order obtained afterwards the name of 

J^fee days immediately preceding Ascension Studitcs^ from a rich Roman counsellor of 

j^^y, that is, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- the name of Studius^ who went to Constan- 

^^y, it is said, were first observed as days of tinople, and erected a cloister appropriately 

^^olic fasting, with solemn processions and for this order. — Schl.} 

^Applications, by order of Claudius Mamer- (3) See an example, in Zacharicu of Mity- 

^^<«, bp. of Vienne, in the year 469, upon lenc, de Opificio Mundi, p. 165, 166. 

!!^^casion of a succession of temporal calam- (4) [The abolition of the Love-feasts was 

^^les befidling that city. From that diocese, in part effected in the fourth century. The 

Hie eustom of keeping annually this three council of Laodicea (Canon 2S), fu^t ordain- 

^•ys' fast spread over Gaul. The Spanish ed, that they should no longer be held in the 

^borehcs adopted it in the following century ; churches. A similar decree was passed in 

^^t they selected for it the Thursday, Friday, the year 397, by the third council of Car- 

%jid Saturday next after Whitsunday. In thage, Canon 20, [30]. Yet the custom 

^taly, it was not adopted till the close of the was too firmly established, to be at once 

eighth or b^inning of the ninth century, rooted out. Hence we find that in the times 

>vMai Leo IIL ordained its universal obscrv- of Augustine^ Love-feasts were still kept 

%iice, as the appropriate means for securing in the churches. (Augustine^ contra Fans- 

"^lie blessing of heaven on sinful men. The tum, 1. xx., c' 20, 21. Confess., 1. vi., c. 8, 

%fai<Qe days are called Rogation DaySy and and Epist. Ixiv.) Yet he there informs us, 

the week Rogation Week, and the Sunday that all kinds of feasting had been excluded 

^^Mreeedinff iZo^ohon Sunday , from the Roga- from the church of AmSrose, In the Gallic 

<MMU or Ijitanies chanted m the processions churches. Love-feasts were prohibited by 

too these days. See Adr. BaiUet, Vies des the council of Orleans, A.D. 541 ; and, as 

Saints et THistoire des Festcs, tom. iv., p. here and there some relics of them appear in 

92, Ac.— Tr.} the 7th century, the council in TruUo [A.D. 

(S) OervaiSf Histoire de Sugcr, tome i., 692, Can. 74J was induced to confirm the 

p. 23. [This custom probably originated in canon of the Laodicean council, by annexing 

the East. There, in the beginning of the the penalty of excommunication. — ScfU.I 

fifth century, one Alexander, under the au- (6) [That the strictness of the ancient dis- 

spices of GennadiuSj the patriarch of Con- cipline was sreatly relaxed, admits no ques- 

stsntinople, established the Order of Acoe- tion. But that all public testimony against 

metae (oKoifi^Tot) or the Sleepless, who so particular offenders, all public penances, and 

legulated their worship that it was never in- public censures, were commuted for private 
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^ ied; which was not only very troublesome to the church, but through 

^ CireumeeUiones who were its soldiers, pernicious also to the conunon- 

^^^IUl Accordingly, in the year 404, the council of Carthage sent dcp. 

^ea to the emperor UonorUu^ petitioning that the imperial laws against 

'^retics might be extended to embrace explicitly the Donatists, who de- 

'^ed that they were heretic* ; and also that the fury of the CireumeeUiones 

^xiight be restrained.(l) The emperor therefore, first imposed a fine upon 

^ DaiuUigU who should refuse to return to the church, and ordered their 

biahops and teachers to be bani3hed.(2) The following year, additional 

<U)d more seyere laws were enacted against the Donatists ; which were 

Umally called (edicta unitatis) Acts of Uniformi^f.{S) And as the magis- 

trates were perhaps somewhat remiss in executing these laws, the council 

of Carthage in the year 407 sent a new deputation to the emperor, by 

Which they requested and obtained the appointment of special executors 

of these Acts of Uniformity.(4) 

§ 2« The weakened party recovered some strength and courage in the 
year 408, when StUicho was put to death by order of Honorius ;(5) and 
still more in the year 409, when Honorius issued a law that no one should 
be compelled in matters of religion.(6) But the council of Carthage u^ 
Ue year 410 again sent a deputation to the emperor, and obtained a re- 
peal of this law,(7) and likewise the appointment of MarcelUnus, a tribune 
^nd notary [or imperial secretary], to visit Africa in the year 411, with 
£ill power to bring this long and pernicious controversy to a conclusion. 
.Accordingly MarcelUnuSj about the feast of Easter A.D. 411, in that soU 
^nm trial which is called a conference^ formally examined the cause, and 
mSict a three days' hearing of the parties, gave sentence in favour of the 
C(UkioUcs.(B) Before this court, two hundred and eighty-six Catholic bish- 

(1) [Tha docaments of this transaction and TiUenumt suppose the before-mentioo- 

IBaj be found in Mansiy Collectio Concilior. ed laws, (L 38, do haeret., and 1. 3, ne 

•mplias., torn, iii., p. 1157, and in JFfar(2utn*« Bapt. iterand.)f were included among them. 

CoUaction, torn* i., in Cod. eccles. African., — Schl.1 

Can. 93, dec., p. 915, dec., and in Du Pin, (4) [The documents are found in Du Pin ; 

M<mument. vet. ad Donatist. histor. perti- and the laws in the Codex Theodos., 1. 41 

nent., p. SI 6. Compare also Augustine, and 43, de haeret. — Sehl.} 

fip. 93, and among the modems, Dr. Walch, (5) [See Augustine, £p. 97, ^ 9, dec., 

Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. iy., p. 193, Ep. 100, ^ 3, Ep. 105, ^ e.Schl] 

&c. — SeU.] (6) [This law is in the Codex Theodos., 

(8) [Even before the arrival of the depu- 1. 60, de haeret., and in Du Pin, Monument., 

tiet from the council, the emperor had de- p. 824. — Schl.] 

termlnad Tigorously to persecute the Dona- (7) [See Noris, Historia Donatistor., p. 

tista, and to compel them to a union with 633. — Schl.l 

their opposers ; and had issued a law, by (8) See Fran. Baldioin, (who was a law- 

ffbich tne refractory bishops and clersy yer), Historia Collationis Carthag., subjoined 

wan to be baniriied, and the laity to be to Optatus MiUvitanus, od. Du Pin, p. 337. 

fined. The character of this law may be This meeting called by Mareellinus, is im- 

kanied from Augustine, Epist. 186, $ 25, properly denominated a conference or a free 

&c., and Epiat. 88, ^ 7. The law itself is discussion ; for the Donatists and Catholics 

probably lost. The edict which was issued did not enter into a discussion, and each party 

ailte the petition of the council, is in tha endeavour to vanquish the other by argu- 

Codez Theodos. de haeret., 1. 38. — ScM.^ ments. It was truly and properly a legal 

(3) [These BdieU of Uniformity are men- trial ; in which MaruUinus, as the judge of 

tioned in the Codez Theodos., L 8, de re- this ecclesiastical cause appointed by the 

ne ; and in the Decree of the council of emperor, after a three daya* hearing of the 

haffo A.D. 407, in Cod. eccles. African., parties, pronounced sentence authonUtively. 

Can. 99, and by Du Pin, p. 380. QoUufrtd It appears therefore, that no one at that time 

Vol. L— Y y 
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OM and two hundred and ni?«ity-iiiiie Dootttist bishops were nfMiililud! 
Tbe TWogmBAied Dmatists appealed indeed to the emperor ; but it was in 
▼ain. Tiie prindpal actor in all these scenes was the celebrated AitguM' 
Une ; who by his writings, his coimselsy and his admonitioDSy controflad 
nearij the whoie African church and the leading men of the coimti7.{9) 

( 8. ^ the Conference at Carthage, the Dmiatist party lost a hm 
part of its strength ; nor could it ever recover from the shocks notwra- 
standing the- revolutions in the country. Through fear of punishmnl^ 
very mai^ submitted to the wiQ of the emperor, and returned to the cfaBrdk 
ONi the contumacious the severest penalties were inflicted, such fi 6mb, 
bani^ment,conflscatioii of goods, and even death upon the more obstinite 
and seditious.(10) Some escaped these penalties by fli^^ others byooDi 
oealing themselves, and some by a vduntary death; for the Donatiflto 
were much inclined to practise self-immolation. The OrcumceUkmu «- 
caped by violence and arms, travelling up and down the province, and eiery 
where ventjnff their rage. To theDonatists their former liberties and re- 
pose were indaed restored by the Vandals, who under Gfensene their king 
mvaded Africa in the year 437, and wre^ed this province from the Ro- 
l^nns. But the edicts of the en^rors had inflicted such a wound oa^ 
isect, that ihou^ it revived and grew a little under the Vandals, It ooatd 
never recover the amplitude and strength it formerly po Bsess ed.(ll) 

6 4. The Arians, oppressed and persecuted by the imperial emcts, lock 
renige anxniff those barbarous nations who graoually overturned iStit Bo> 
man empirem tlM West, and found among the Goths, Heruli, Soevi, Van- 
dals,aM Burgundians, a fixed residence uid a quiet retreat. Befaur now 
safe, they treated the Cathdics with the same i^ence, which theOidho. 
HcB had employed against them and other heretics, and had no heaitatioa 

once thought of any supreme judge m the the side of thoee who would pome ndld 

church appointed bj Christ. And the bish- measures ; for he himself made repneenta- 

ope of Anica in this case made their appli- tions to the imperial court «fluii8t poniahing 

cation solely to the emperor. — [For an ac- the Donatists with death. Yet these lepn- 

count of this Conference^ the reader may sentations are founded, not on conect Tiewt 

consult with advantage Dr. WalcKs Histo- respecting toleration, but on die anient 

rie der Ketzereyen, vol. iv., p. 198, dbc. principle that it is unse^y for Chiistiaos 

As to the sources of knowledge concerning to bear a part in the execution of criminala. 

it, see the Gesta Collationis Carthagine ha- — Schl.] 

bitae, published in Du Pin's Monument, vet. (10) [By virtue of the law, (Codex Theo- 
•d hist. Donatist., p. 225, <&c., and in Har- dos. de haereticis, 1. 52), all Donatists with- 
AnV« Collectio Concil., torn, i., p. 1043, out distinction, and even their wiTes, if they 
^. ; also Augustine, Brevicul. Collationis would not unite with the orthodox, were to 
cnm Donatistis, in his 0pp., torn, ix., p. 371, be fined, according to the wealth of each in- 
Ac. — Schl.'\ dividual. Such as would not be reclaimed 
(9) [His writings against the Donatists fill by this means, were to forfeit all their goods ; 
the whole ninth volume of his works, ac- and such as protected them, wei« liaUe to 
owdin^ to the Amsterdam impression of the the same penalties. Senranta and coan&T 
Benedictine edition. His recommendations tenants were to undergo corporeal ponish- 
fa the Donatist contest were not always the ments by their masters and lords, or on the 
^st. In his Epistles to Vincentius and to other hand suffer the same pecuniary mulcts. 
Bamfaee, he speaks in such a manner about The bishops and all the clergy wore to be 
punishing heretics, that he must be regarded banished to different places, yet alwaya be- 
as the man whose writings afforded most yopd the province of Africa ; and all Dona- 
eiwport to that spirit of persecution, which tist churches were tnosferred to the oppo- 
laid waste the church in after ages more than site party. — Schl.] 
in hia times. In the contest with the Do- (11) [See Wiuims, Hiator. Donatiat., c 
Qitiata, he teemed often to show himself on viii., ^ 9.— <SdU.] 
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^^t peraeeutiiig the adherents of the Nicene doctrines in a variety of 
^ys. The Vandals, who had established their kingdom in Africa, sur« 
ftased all the rest in cruelty and injustice. At first Genseric their king, 
^ then Bvmneric his son, demolished the temples of such Christians as 
AUUDtained the divinity of the Saviour, sent their bishops into exile, muti- 
iated many of the more firm and decided, and tortured them in various 
irByB.(12) And they expressly stated, that they were authorized to do so 
by the example of the emperors, who had enacted similar laws against the 
I>[>Datists in Africa, the Arians, and others who dissented from them in 
religion. (18) During this African persecution, God himself is said to have 
oonfuted the Arians by a great miracle, causing by his Almighty power 
the persons whose tongues had been cut out by order of the tyrants, to 
apeak distinctly notwithstanding, and to proclaim the glory and the praises 
of CkrisL The fact itself no one can well deny, for it rests on power- 
ful testimony ; but whether there was anything supernatural in it, may be 
«]iie8tioiied.(14) 

(IS) See Victor Vitenftis, de Peneeutione and (Condemned them to labour in the fields. 

"ViDdatica, libri iii. ; published by Tkeod, la the year 468, he banished to the deserts 

Jhttnort, in connexion with his own Historia a grreat number of their teachers, togethi|r 

Pertecntionis Vandal., Paris, 1694, 8yo, wim their adherents, on pretence of a viola- 

{and reprinted, Venice, 1732.] tion of the royal statutes. In the year 484, 

(13) See the edict of King HunneriCj in in February, a formal conference of both 
YiUor VitensiSf lib. iv., c. ii., p. 64, where parties was appointed ; when the orthodox 
smeh is said on this subject. handed in a long confession of their faith, 

(14) See Ruinartj Historia Persecut. but without gaining a hearing from the Van- 
Vandal., pt ii., c. 7, p. 462, dec., and the dal patriarch Cyrua. After this, Hunnerie 
recent and acute discussions of some Eng- forbid by a severe law all public worship 
lishmen respecting this miracle. Biblio- among the orthodox ; ordered their books to 
theqne Britannique, tome iii., pt. ii., p. 839, be burned ; caused the 466 bishops who had 
dec., torn. ▼., pt i., p. 171, dec. [Dr. Mac- been called to Carthage, to be arrested and 
lame has here a long note, in review of the banished to different countries ; and endeav- 
diecussions respecting this alleged miracle, oured to compel all his subjects to become 
by Abibadiej Berriman, Ckapmatit and Dod- Arians. Many confessors then endured the 
weUt who defend the miracle ; and by an most distressing sufferings, and a ereat num- 
nwnymous writer^ MidtUetony and Toll, who her of them were cruelly put to death. At 
comrorert it. The discussion turned on Typasus in Mauritania, most of the inhabi<* 
fBor points, (1) the credibility of the testi- tantsHed to Spain, because Cyri/a determin- 
nooy ; (8) the degree in which the men ed to force upon them an Arian bishop. Such 
were mutilated ; (3) the possibility of speak- as stayed benind refused to accept the bish- 
i^ with imperfect, and even with no tongues ; op, and kept up their own separate worship. 
and (4) the probability that God would work Hunneric therefore caused their tongues 
amiracle to decide such a theological dispute, to be cut out by the roots, and their right 
^-'SckUgtVt note is more historical, and hands to be chopped off. They were able, 
tbougfa lonff, may be worth inserting entire, notwithstanding, to speak distinctly. Victor 
Bmmeric (be says) in the beginning of his expresses himself with so much assurance 
ingD was very indulgent to the orthodox, on this subject, that he says, whoever doubts 
ttd at the request of the emperor Zeno, al- the fact, need only go to Constantinople, 
lowed them to choose a bishop of Carthage, where he will now meet with a subdcacon 
en condition that the Arian cnurches in the named Reparatus, who, although his tongue 
ftoman empire should be allowed the same was cut out, nevertheless speaks without 
ttiTilege. The orthodox did actually choose any effort, clearly, and distinctly, and is on 
ihigemiu for their bishop. {Victor Viten- that account in high esteem in the court of 
9m, de Persecut. Vandal., lib. ii., cap. 7.) the emperor Zeno, and especially with the 
Bot by the instigation of the Arian bishops, empress. JEncoM of Gaza, a Platonic phi- 
MiwMUTic afterwards changed his course. He losophor who then lived at Constantinople, 
^nbid any person, in a Vandal dress, attend- and was an eyewitness, (in his Dialogue on 
ing the orthodox worship ; and dismissed the Resurrection, entitled Theovhrattus, p. 
mach. of the orthodox as were in his service, 81), says be had himself seen these people, 
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) 6. The occasion for this controYersy was given by Anastashuy a 
P|^byter and the intimate friend of Nestorius, In a public discourse de- 
*ivered A.D. 428, Anastasius opposed the use of the word i^eoTdKog, or 
^kUker of Godf which was now more frequently applied to the mother of 
f2kritt in discussions with the Arians than formerly, and to which the 
Apollinarists were exceedingly attached ; alleging that the Holy Virgin 
Cculd only be called xP^gordKo^, mother of Christy because God could nei- 
ther be bom nor die, so that only the Son of man was born of Mary. 
NeHornu approved this discourse of his friend, and in several addresses 
explained and defended it. (16) Some monks at Constantinople made op. 
poeition, maintaining that the son of Mary was God incarnate, and they 
excited the populace against Nestorius, But most persons were pleased 
with his discourses ; and when they were carried to the monks of Egypt, 
these were so moved by his arguments that they embraced his opinions 
end ceased to denominate Mary the mother of God,{n) 

§ 7. CyrUj a man of a most restless and arrogant spirit, was then 



lOp of Alexandria, and of course jealous of the increasing power and 
eathority of the Constantinopolitan prelate. On hearing of this contro- 
ipersy, he first reprimanded both the monks and Nestorius, But as tha 
latter would not retract, afler advising with CalesUne the bishop of Rome, 
Cyril resolved on war ; and calling a council at Alexandria A. I). 430, he 
liurled twelve anathemas at the head of Nestorius, who finding himself 
eecused of blasphemy against Christ, returned as many anathemas against 
Qffii^ accusing him of the same crime, and of Apollinarianism, and of con- 
Jbanding the two natures of ChrisU(\S) This contest between two bish- 

Oriental writers relate the matter, is stated p. 5, &c.» accompanied with the obserratioiis 
y/f Euseb. Renaudotf Historia Patriarchar. of Joh. Gamier. [See also Socrates, Hist. 
AlezandriDor., p. 108, and by Jot. Sim. Eccles., 1. vii., c. 32. — TV.] 
iUwfiMn, Bibliotheca Orientd. Vaticana, (17) [Cyrt/, against Nestorius, lib. i., and 
tom. ill., pt. ii., p. Irvil, &c. [For the in his Epistles to the monks, to Nettoriua, 
•OQices of knowledge, and a list of the wri- and to Ucdestine. — Schl.'\ 
Un on this controversy, see Walck, loc. (18) See Joh. Harduin, Concilia, tom. i., 

dt., p. 804, dec. See ^so Schrotckh, Kir- p. 2199. Oih.ei anathemaa seainst iViM/ori> 

ckengesch., vol. xviii., p. 183, dec. Muna- im, different from the published ones, are set 

dcf, Dogmengesch., vol. iv., p. 63-78. forth by Jof. 5tm. .<lMeman, Biblioth. Orient. 

Gu9eUr*s Text-book, by Cunningham, vol. Vatican., tom. iii., part ii., p. 199, dec. — 

L, p. 228-237. — For testimony to the per- [A more circumstantial account of the events 

secvting spirit of Neetorius, see Socrates, touched on in this section, drawn from Dr. 
Hat. £ccles., 1. vii., c. 29. dtc, where we Walch, is contained in the following note of 

ne tdd, that on the very day of his instal- Von Einem, The Epistle of Cyru to the 

Ittion, he thus publicly addressed the empe- Egyptian monks was brought to Constanti- 

ror : '* Give me a country purged of heretics, nople, and it justly gave offence to Nestori' 

nd I will recompense you with heaven ; aid us and his friends ; for Cyril mifffat at leot 

me to conquer the heretics, and I will aid have sought a friendly correspondence with 

yon to conquer the Persians." And five Nestorius. The epistle was refuted by JVe«- 

mfw after, he commenced his work, by de- tortus. Cyril then wrote to Nestorius ; who 

Botishing the Arian house of worship, and answered him shortlv, and gave him to un- 

poceeded to persecute the Novatians, the derstand, that he had as litt& inclination for 

Qamrtoiecinumiy and the Macedonians. He a controversy, as to have Cyril for a judge 

mm imdoubtedly a rash zealot ; yet a person in this matter. Doroiheus bishop of Mar- 

of tome talents, sincere, and by no means cianople, was so indiscreet as to anathema- 

ineUned to be a heresiarch. See a general tize publicly in the church the doctrine that 

■ceoont of him, in note (31), p. 333, dec., Mary was the mother of God; and this in- 

ibove. — Tr.'\ flamed Cyril the more, as he supposed that 

(16) See these discourses of Nestorius, the opposite party meant to anathematize 

b the wocks of Marius Mereator, tom. ii., him. In the mean time, some Alezmdriani 
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opt of the bii^iest order, and orlgiiiatiiig rather from the dqa a i e J paiu 
iioiis of the mind than from a ainoere lore of troth, waa the pannt an/ 
the cause of Immeniie erOa* 

§ 8. The feelings of the'partiea being so eanqwrated by their radpOi 
cal excommunications and letters that there was no proqiect of an anuoi* 
Ue termination of Uie oontroyerayt the emneior Ileodosmt IL assianhbi 
a council at E^phe^os in the year 481» whicn is accounted the Hardgamd 
cmmcQ. Cy^h the adversary of NestariuSf preaided ; and he wiSiBd to 
baY9 the cause examined and dedded, before John the bishop of Antkxk 
and the other bfiBhops o! the Bast should arrive. Nettorma maintainB(l 
that bptb circumstances were contrary to equity; and thereforsi wki 
aumuMHied to trial, he reflised to appear. But CifrU pressing the busiiMii 
fiirward, without a hearing of the cause, and a great part m the biiibopi 
beiJog absent, NeHoriutf whom the council compare with JUUti tiis be* 
trayer of the Saviour, was condemned as guilty of blasphemy, deprivodof 
office, i^d sent into Ixuiishment| where he cloaed his daya.(19) TIat 



si CoiuUntinopIt sceiued Cyrtf of Tarioiu Un; bnttheltttertotiieduermeDafOoB- 
slftnci, the natuis tod groiiiidi of whwh tyuitiiiopl^ be kept bsek. Mkn hkkm of 
sn not known. C^ftU ihmSon became Antioch, eent the letter he leeebel W 



iMpiekme of if ettomt ; tad conducted to* (hrU to Nuimtu; end ■rirnm|eistil i^ 

Wilde him In en ofcmTe minner. Both with eoeh obeenetkine ee were en honB^ 

prdetee now wiole to eech odier, nemg ee- to him, end whkh mede eodi en impri'iMina 

vmhngnege. G^alaoeentpniUzetite- on JVcflornit thet beeipleinedfaimMW^ 

aente to the empcnror, end to the pnnceeeee in pnblie dieeonieee, menlj vejeeti^g the i^ 

JhJekerU, Areaii^ end JlfarMi#.* which rmtemt mM m u i g of te phieeeb msAtr IK 

thfaig howerer wee not zeliehed bj the 001^* Ooi. Whether Cjyril wee made ■^^■■m*^ 

neior, who suppoeed CyrU eimed to piodace with thie change in the dreometancee of tli^ 

dieagreement in iht emperor*8 family. The caae, is not known. He now ceUed a conl*^ 

contest now reached CaUstim, bishop of cil at Alexandria, in which a letter wa^ 

Rome. Nestorius wrote to him first, and drawn tip adjbrooaed to Nestcrmt, and ahp^ 

although on another matter, yet he gave him twelve condemnatory propositions for him v^ 

incidentally an account of the disturbances subscribe as the formula of his letraetatim^ 

at Constantinople, but without even men- A letter was also directed to the oflicers amJ^ 

tioning Cyril. He also sent his discourses, members of the church at Conetentinoplff^ 

But as CcdesHne did not understand Greek, exhorting them to rise sgainst their patriaicfau 

(a poor commendation of a bishop of Rome !) A third letter was addressed to the nt^wAm^ 

the discourses were laid by unr^d, and the Four bishops were appointed to deKrer to 

letter was not answered. Nestoritu repeat- Neatorhu the letter of the council, and 9h9 

ed his letters, but without mentioning Cyrilf the still retained letter of CvltHine to h'T^ 

or attempting to prejudice CmUstine against Nestorius did not speak with these delega* 

him. Cyri/ however, fearin^^ such a thing, ted bishops, nor comply with the demandi 

Stat Fp»9iiomus to Rome, with the writings of the letters ; but bis public diecouiees be> 

sf Nt*tonu*t and bis correspondence with came more hnbittered. • The retaliatory aa- 

him tianslated into Latin ; and invited Ca- athemas which he now published, woe on- 

i»$hmi to join him against Nestorius, Ca- doubtedly designed to brmg Cyril nnder sos- 

laaliii* acknowledges, that his first acquaint- picion as hol£ng erroneooa opinkma cofr> 

aaee with the heresy of Jfcatoriua was de- ceming the person of Ckri^, jdm of An> 

lived ftom the statement of Cyril, He held tioch, and many Oriental bishops with him, 

a WMMeil at Rome, and made a decree that actually judged the propoeitione of Cyril to 

ifm fim %U 9 aliouM be deposed, unless he re- be erroneous. NeHomu, on the contiaiy, 

sealed within ten days after receiving his was declared by Joibi to have m^fii^w^ 

WHeTx ll«Miides the letters to fftMioriuM and himself in an ortliodoz manner. In the mean 

CyML \}» the latter of whom he committed time Nettoriut was proceedmg with teal, 

IM Meaiilion of his decree), he sent a let- and excommunicated many pereone.— See 

%W la lh» elvrgy and people of Constantino- Dr. Wakh*9 Historie der ketaeKyeB» vol 

|dk «»d a viriMilar letter to the other patri- t., p. 700, dec.— Fon Bin.} 
MiAik (MMk hUUiHM. Cyril forwarded the cir- (19) Ckmceminff thie council, the piinemel 

ialM^ i9«sin|*anying it with additional let- woik to be consoled ia the Vanotaia f^ 
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tifices and dispositions were very operatiye in this council, and that 
"as influenced more by his passions than by justice and piety, no 

8toI» ad concilium Ephesinum per- ceedings at Ephesus. The arriyal of John 
which Chr. Lupus published from and the eastern bishops on the 27th of June, 
Cassino and in the Vatican, Lou- made the state of tmngs worse rather than 
IS, 4to. Nestornu was first trana- better. They were offended with the coun- 
» Petra in Arabia, then to Oasis, a cil for not waiting for their arrival ; and they 
ace in Egypt, where he probably united themselves with a considerable part 
he year 435, [or rather, af^r A.D. of the council, who opposed the yiolent 
The accounts of his lamentable measures against Nestornu, and who ae- 
ren by Evagrius, Hist Eccles., 1. cused Cyril of many errors. Whether tha 
ad by ThecStorua Lector, Hist. £c- two parties had afterwards any communica- 
iL, p. 565, are undoubtedly fables tion with each other is uncertain. John pro- 
l no credit. — [On the council of sided over the dissenting party, who met in 
see Dr. Walch, Historie der Kir- the house where he lodged, and who in thmr 
imml., p. 275, dec., and Historie precipitancy declared CyrU and Memnon to 
«reyen, vol. v., p. 452, &c. ; from be deposed, and to be banished. From thia 
» following account is taken. — ^The time Uiere were two councils sittineat £ph&> 
called the council ; Nestorius was bus, the one under Cyril and the other under 
) first that arrived. With him came Jo/in, as the presidents. The latter was 
trial ministers of state, one of whom supported by the imperial commissioner., 
impanied by soldiers to protect the But both committed such extravagances, as 
ind was commanded by the empe- show that the spirit of meekness did not rest 
imain with the council. Cyril of upon these fathers. These intemperate pzo- 
ia appeared also, attended by a ceedings threatened to kindle a flame in the 
4 Egyptian bishops, who, with Mem- church, and even to disturb the public peace, 
jp of Ephesus, were of his partv. The emperor therefore thought it necessary 
e western provinces appeared only to brine the matter before his court, and to 
[laties from the see or Rome, and proceed rather upon principles of good policy 
im deputed by the bishop of Car- than of strict justice. He coimrmed tha 
CyrU presided, though a party, decisions of both parties against each other, 
t with the imperial commissioners, in regard to Nestorius, Cyril, and Menuumi 
I reasonable request that the open- and sent another of his ministers to Ephe- 
e council might be deferred till the sus, to expel these three bishops from the 
f John of Antioch and the other city, and to admonish the others to unite and 
lisbops, and also of the Italian and act together. In the mean time the bishope 
nembers. But neither prayers nor of Cyril's party had hold no less than six 
r commands in the name of the em- sessions ; m the three first of which, the ai^ 
uM move the fiery Cyril to delay ; rival and formal accession of the deleoatee 
it was affirmed that John and the from Rome to all the proceeding of Cyril 
Item bishops were within five days* against Nestorius, and the making out an 
Ephesus. The council was open- account of these proceedings to be sent to 
22. The imperial commissioner the emperor, were the principal transactions, 
public protest against the proceed- The three subsequent sessions tended far- 
then retired. Nestorius was cited ther to widen the breach, as the eastern bisb- 
les to appear ; but he refused to ops were publicly excommunicated bv the 
fore a court thus illegally sitting, party of Cyni, and a new confeaaion of faith 
which he had so little reason to ex- was framed by them. The imperial minis* 
ice. He was therefore on the same ter now arrifed, and put Cyril and Memnon 
lounced a heretic by an irregular under arrest; but he laboured in vain to 
The condemnation was not found- unite the fiercely contending parties. Both 
e Holy Scriptures, but on the wri- concluded to send their respective deputies 
he fathers. The next day, the de- to the court, which was then at Chalcedon. 
m communicated to Nestorius ; and Historians tell us, that the court people were 
nt of it was sent to Constantinople, friendly to Nestorius, If so, it will be dif- 
(tter* recommending the immediate ficult to assign the cause of the unexpected 
' a new bishop. Candidianus the revocation bv the emperor of his former de* 
commissioner, and Neitorius trans- cree which deprived Cyril and Memnon of 
I account of the whole procedure to their offices, while he still condenmed Nes^ 
nor ; and the former endeavoured, tortus to banishment. The par^ of CyrU^ 
1 viin, to arrest the imguUr pro- indeed, when they found things Qoi pcooead- 
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these to judge correctly, still Nesioritu must be pronoanced guilty 
of two ftiuHs : first, that he was disposed rashly, and with oflfence to many, 

of the hninan nature, when he was conceived term mother of God, nor indeed the other 

in the womb of bis mother. (12) It is there- expressions, utterly and peraeveringlyf ex- 

ibie coirectly said, the Word became man cept under the limitation of, being to and so 

lad was made flesh. (18) It is also coi^ understood; otherwise he acknowledged and 

Hedy Mid, the Son of God took upon him professed the correctness and harmlessness 

aan. (14) It is easy to sUte what kind of of them. (22) The next expression is, the 

imkm Nestorius did not admit ; but it can- svjferings, the deaths and burial of Christ. 

not be proved, that he distinctly believed as Nestorius did not deny that it was Godj or 

bishop John states. (15) To explain the man in union vfith God, i. e., one Christ, 

coDDorion of the two natures of Christ as that was crucified, suffered, died, and was 

united in one person, Nestorius said : The buried. But he did deny that Christ, in so 

8on of God dwells in the man ; and the flesh far as he was God, was the subject of these 

is the temple of God. Yet he explained changes ; because he was, in his divine na- 

iamself bv sajrinff, that he did not under- ture, unchsngeable, and incapable of suffer- 

vttnd suck en indwelling, as the indwelling ing and dying. (23) The tnird expression 

Cif God in the faithful and in the prophets, is resurrection. On this, his views were 

CIS) Nestorius called the human nature an the same as on the preceding. As he had 

muirmmieni, by which the Son of God work- borrowed the word temple from John ii., 19, 

md ; and a garment, with which he was clad ; dec, he insisted that Christ there distin^ish- 

«nd said, dod carried and iorc the man. (17) es the temple from him who raises it np. 

He also admitted a commMnion or intercourse Tet this distinction he would understand to 

<if the two natures. (18) And at the same imply, not a division of persons, but only a 

time, held to the so called personal proper' difference of natures. (24) To the second 

^es. (19) In respect to the communication class belong such as relate to the doctrine of 

^ attributes, Nestorius held that in the a communication of the properties of the di- 

scriptores, names are used in reference to %ine nature to the human. And here Nes» 

«Br Savionr, which indicate the union of the tortus did not deny that the man Christ pos- 

flM natures, but not one nature as distinct sesscd divine properties ; but only that he 

from the other ; names, with which we must possessed them of himself, or not by virtue 

connect the idea of the entire Christ ; e. g., of the union. (25) He conceded, that to 

Jmmamul, Christ, Jesus, Son, Only Begot- Christ as to his human nature, the divine 

ftN, Xiord. (20) Nestorius admitted that names and titles were pertinent ; but with 

the scriptures attribute to Christ both divine the limitation again, not of himself, but on 

and human attributes and acts. And he account of the union. (26) He admitted, 

states this rule for interpreting them : Every that to the man Christ divine woi^hip be- 

attribute and act which the scriptures ascribe longed ; but again, not for his own sake, but 

to Christ, must be understood indeed of the on account of the union. (27) The specie* 

SMS person, yet not of both his natures ; but of conmiunication of attributes, which our 

the Boblime and Grod-befitting must be re- theologians call apotelesmatic, (attributing 

ferred to the divine nature, and the inferior the mediatorial acts of the Redeemer in his 

to the human nature. (21) In the writings official capacity, either to the complex person, 

of Nutorius, noticeable passages occur re- or to either of his natures indiscriminately), 

hang to the expressions which denote the Nestorius fully recoffnised : and it is not 

partwipaJtum or communication of attributes, true, that he regarded the work of redemp* 

and which are indicative of his real senti- tion as the work solely of the human nature. 

nents on the subject. They may be divided (28) Hence it follows, that Nestorius un- 

Bto two classes. To the first class belong derstood well, and expressed distinctly, the 

the expressions, by which the properties and unity of the person of Christ, and also the 

dwDges of the human nature are referred to diversity and union of the tuH) natures, with 

Christ in his diotnf nature, or (accord ing to the its consequences; yet that he was always 

CQstomary phraseology of those times) to the anxious for excluding the use of such ex- 

Word that was God. The first expression pressions, as obscnrMi and rendered undis- 

is that of being bom. It is undeniable that cemible the distinction of the two natures. 

Nmtarims (though not likewise his firiends. Hence, when he spoke of Christ, he prefer- 

a hm only excepted) rejected the use of red using a name expressive of his complex 

Hm term mother of God ; as also the expres- person. Thus he wouki rather say xP^ioro* 

■en. Mary here the Deity, or what was bom cof, mother of Christ, than say t^eormcof, 

tfMary, was God. Yet it is equally nnde- mother of God ; or if the latter could not be 

tiaUe, that Nestorius did not reject the avoided, he would add something to foili^ 

Vol. I— Z z 
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1, that all the Nestorians in Chaldea, Persia, Assyria, aiid the 
ring countries, deservedly venerate him only to this day as their 
nd founder. He persuaded the Persian monarch Fherozes^ to 
Christians who adihered to the opinions of the Greek fiithers,and 
to admit Nestorians in their place, hut to allow them to make 
cities in Persia, Seleucia and Ctesiphon, their primary seat ; which 
riarch or Catholic has occupied quite to our times. He also 
he famous school at NisUnSy from which issued those who in this 
bllowing century carried the Nestorian doctrines into Egypt, Syria, 
ndia, Tartary, and even to China. (26) 

Before this sect became fully formed and established, there was 
erence of opinion in it. Some said, that the manner in which 
latures in Christ were combined, was wholly unknown ; and some 
ay other connexion than that of will, operation, and dignity. (27) 
lisagreement wholly disappeared, from the time that the Nestorian 

these transactions are well illus- leucia^ antil, under the califs, Bagiat and 
the before-mentioned Jot. Sim. Mosul were selected for that purpose. This 
Biblioth. Orient. Clement. Vati- Babacus held a council in tne year 499, in 
ii.,pt. ii.,p. 77, &c. [ThoiVip*- which not only the whole Persian church 
I not called by this name in the professed itself to belong to the Nestorian 
ley regard their doctrines as apos- communis, but reffulations were also made 
hev never had any connexion with that all bishops ana priests must be married, 
of Nestorius ; but are generally and second marriages of the clergy were not 
ildaie ChrutianSy because their merely permitted but declared to be neces- 
>r head church is in the ancient sary. (See Assemany Biblioth. Orient., torn, 
and in some part of the East In- iii., pt. ii., p. 177.) The Nestcriatu differ 
lumuu Christiansy because they from other Christians in the following par- 
ey received Christianity from the ticulars : that they will not call Mary the 
\omas. — They constitute a large mother of God ; and wholly reject the ex- 
community, which has no con- pressions, God vhu crucified and died ; that 
h others ; have their own forms the^ admit no natural andpersonaly but only 
), their own bishops, and their a Jriendly union of the Word that vhu God 
siastical councils. Their church (for so they speak) with the man Jetus; 
rough all Asia, and exists partly that they teach, there are in Christ two na- 
rsian, partly in the Turkish, and turcs and two substances, each of which has 
Uie Mogul empires. The patri- its own personality: that they reject the 
M in a monastery not far from council of Ephesus ; execrate Cyrtl, as be- 
1 has a great many bishops under ing a wicked wretch ; and venerate Nesto- 
i enmity of the Persians, and af- rvus and Theodorus of Mopsuestia, as beinv 
>f the Mohammedans and Sara- saints : that they worship no images ; and 
St the Romans, contributed much perform their worship, which is very simple^ 
the spread of this sect ; for they m the Syriac language. Toffetber with Am- 
lU refugees from the Roman em- fum, which thev generally amninister on the 
extended full protection to such 40th day after the birth, and the Lerd^a sup- 

as were not tolerated in the Ro- per, in which they use leavened bread, they 

inces, and whom of course thev make the consecration of priests to be a Mie- 

suspect of any understanding with rament. They also practise anointing with 

AS Tbas bishop of Edessa, was oil, as a ceremony of worship, and Ukewise 

) greatest defenders of Nestorius in slight diseases, and even m commencing 

i Orientals ; and on that account, journeys, as a sort of consecration. See 

) to Marin the Persian bishop of BaumgartstCs Geschichte der Religionspar- 

, was rejected by some councils, theyen, p. M6.-~iSeA/.] 

chief persons among them were (27) Leowtius Byxantinus, adv. Nettoris- 

r and his assistant Maanes. After noe et Eutychianos ; in Hen, CamtH Lee- 

of BarsumaSy the archbishop of tiones Antiquar., torn, i., 687, and Jo. Bst- 

Babacusy became the head of^ the nage, Prol^gom. ad Ceninam, (om. i., ci|». 

d from this time onward, the pa- ii., p. 19, &, 
mtholiei or jaceheh) iBsided at Sa- 
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rist ; and was accused by Euselnus of Doryleum, before a council called 
Plamamuy perhaps in this very year, at Constantinople. And as JSu- 
ftetf refused to give up his opinions at the bidding of this council, he was 
It out of the church and deprived of his office ; and he not acquiescing 
this decree, appealed to a general council of the whole church. (29) 
(14. The emperor Theodosius therefore, in the year 449, convoked at 
Hiesus such a council as Eutyches had requested, and placed at the head 
it Dioscorus bishop of Alexandria, a man as ambitious and restless as 
frOf and as hostile to the bishop of Constantinople. In this council the 
ainess was conducted with the same kind of fairness and justness, as by 
rii in the council of Ephesus against Nestorius, For Dioscorus^ in 
KMe church nearly the same things were taught as EtUyches had ad- 
need, so artfully managed and controlled the whole of the proceedings. 
It the doctrine of one nature incarnate was triumphant, and Eutyches was 

fitted of all error. On the contrary, Flamanus was severely scourged, 
banished to Epipa, a city of Lydia, where he soon after died. (30) 
IB Greeks call this Ephesine council, avvodov XijgpiKTiVj an Assembly oj 
ihbers, to signify that everything was carried in it by fraud and violence. 
A this name would be equally applicable to many councils of this and 
) subsequent times. 

§15. But the scene changed soon afler. Flavianus and his adherents 
gaged Leo the Great, the Roman pontiff, on their side, — a course which 
IS commonly taken in that age, by those who were foiled by their ene- 

VM correct to wtijj Christ was constitu- (30) See Jo. Harduin, Concilia, torn. L, 

.rfotfrom two natures ; but not that he p. 82, &c. LiberahUy Breviarium, c. xii., 

tUd in two natures. For (8) the union p. 76. Leo Magnus^ Epist. zciii., p. 625. 

the two natures was such that, although Nicephorus, Hist. Eccles., lib. ziv., c. 47, 

Aer of them was lost or was essentially p. 550, 6lc. [ Walch, Historic der Kirchen- 

nged, yet together they constituted one versanunlungen, p. 301, dec., and Historic 

twre ; of which compound nature, and not der Ketzereyen, vol. vi., p. 175-264. Bow- 

either of the original natures alone, must er'a Lives of the Popes, (L^ro), vol. ii., p. 42- 

meeforth be predicated each and every 48, cd. Lond., 1750, 4to. The aged em- 

9|perty of both natures. He accordingly peror Theodosius H. was managed by the 

Bled, (9) that it is correct to say of Christ, Eutychians ; and therefore he called such a 

tt u to his human nature he was dfiowioc council as would accomplish their wishes. 

^ (fte same nature) with us. It is to be In the council, EtUyches offered a confession 

nembered, that EiUyehes was solicitous of faith, which did not touch the point in 

iefly to confute NestoriuSt (who kept the debate ; and this was accepted, without al- 

natures almost entirely distinct, and lowing his accusers to be heard. By se- 

i&ied to deny any other union than that clamation the doctrine of tu)o natures in the 

purpose and eo-operatian^ and who in par- incarnate Word was condemned. Diosco- 

alir disliked all phrases which predicated rus then proposed to condemn Flavianus 

lets and sufferings of the human nature, and Eusebius. Here opposition was made : 

hit divine nature) ; and to enable him to and Dioscorus called on the imperial com- 

iltom this error, Eutyches so blended the miseioners, who threw open the doors of the 

> natnies, that they could not afterwards church ; a band of solaiers and an armed 

distinguished. — Tr.] mob rushed in. The terrified bishops no 

19) [This was an occasional council, as- longer resisted. £v^ member (in all 149) 

ibled for other purposes, before which signed the decrees, jplsviamw was deposed 

•eMu appeared and accused Eutyches. and banished. Eusebius ofDoryleum, The- 

i council peremptorily required him to odoret of Cyprus, Dornnus of Antioch, and 

i up his opinions ; and on his refusal, several others, were also deposed. The de- 

Beeded at once to exconununicate him. cisions of this council were ratified by the 

» the Acts of this council, in Harduin*s emperor, and ordered to be everywhere en- 

I, torn, ii., p. 70, Ac. See also Waleh, forced.— TV.] 
«. dnr Ken., toI. tI, p. 106-168.— TV.] 
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if Acacius bishop of Constantinople, obtained full possession of the see of 
y«Landria ; and John Talaioy whom the Chalcedonians had elected, was 
r«iiioyed.(82) 

§ 17. In SyriOj the abbot BarsumaSf (a difierent person from Barsu- 
ma» of Nisibis who established the Nestorian sect), having been con- 
demned by the council of Chalcedon, went about propagating the doctrine 
viE^hfchts: and by means of his disciple Samuel^ he spread this doctrine 
tmong the neighbouring Armenians, about the year 460. Yet the Syri- 
•ns are commonly represented as afterward giving up this harsher form of 
the Eutychian doctrine, under the guidance of Xenaias or Philoxenus, the 
bishop of Mabug [or HierapoUs]^ and the famous Peter [the Fuller], Gna- 
pkeus in Greek and FuUo in Latin. For these men denied, what Eutyches 
b said to have taught, that the human nature of Christ was absorbed in the 
; and simply inculcated, that Christ possessed one nature, which yet 
a twofold or compound. Still, as this doctrine was equally incon- 
■istent wiib. the decrees of the council of Chalcedon, the believers in it 
DKMt steadfastly rejected that council.(33) 

§ 18. Peter, who was sumamed the Fuller because while a monk he 
pinoed the trade of a fuller, got possession of the see of Antioch ; and 
although he was often ejected and condemned on account of his opposi. 
tkm to the council of Chalcedon, yet in the year 482 he obtained a full 
establishment in it, by authority of the emperor Zeno, through the influ- 
ence of Acacius bishop of Constantinople. (34) This man, who was 
formed to promote discord and controversy, occasioned new contests, and 
was thought to aim at establishing a new sect called the Theopaschites ; 
because he recommended to the eastern churches an addition to the hymn 
called Trisagium, by inserting after the words O Holy God, O Holy AU 
mighty, O Holy Eternal, the clause who wast crucified for us. He un- 
doabtedly made this addition with sectarian views, mtcnding to establish 
men more firmly in his beloved doctrine, .that of but one nature in Christ. 
Bat his adversaries, especially FeUx of Rome, and others, perverted his 
meaning ; and maintained that he intended to teach, that all the three per* 
sons in the Grodhead were crucified ; and therefore such as approved this 
form of the hymn were called Theopaschites, The consequence of this 
dispute was, that the western Christians rejected this form of the hymn, 
niiich they understood to refer to the whole Trinity, but the Oriental 
Christians continued to use it constantly, even down to modern times, 
without offence, because they refer the hymn to Christ only, or to but 
one person in the Trinity.(35) 

(3») See lAberabu, Breviarium, cap. 18, Ketzereyen, vol. vi., p. 796, &c., 825-83S. 

17, 18. EvagriuB, Hist. Eccles., lib. ii., ~-Tr.] 

«. 8, lib. iii., c. 3. Mich. U Quien, Oriens (34) Hen. VaUsiua, Diw. de Petro Ful- 

Qiristitmis, torn, ii., p. 410, &c. lone et de Synodis adversus cum collectis ; 

(88) Jot. Sim. AsMemant Biblioth. Orient, annexed to his Scriptores Histor. Eccles., 

^Mkan., tonL ii.,p. 1-10, and his Diss, de torn, iii., p. 173, &c. 

^anoj^titity prefixed to this tome, p. ii., (36) See Hen. Noris, de uno ex Trinitate 

*c. [According to Dr. Watch, the parties came passo liber, in his 0pp., torn, iii., Diss. 

**•• continually coming nearer together in i., c. 3, p. 782. Jos. Sim. Assemafiy Bibli- 

?H^iiie, so that Uie theological dispute was oth. Orient. Vatican., torn, i., p. 618, Ac., 

"■lldnff fast into a mere logomachy. Bat tom. ii., p. 36, 180, &c., [Waleh, Historie 

^^w2 questions of fact, or acts of the par- der Ketiereyen, vol. vii., p. 287, &c., 829, 

became the subjecU of lasting dispute Ac., 889, Ac., and Suieer, Thetaunn £•• 

coDlcntioD. See Walch^9 Hietoxie der clea., torn, ii., p. 1810, Ac.— 2V.] '•• 
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r, the Barsanuphites^ and the Esaianists. And these sects were sue- 
^^ed, in the next age, by others of which the ancients make frequent men'* 
^^00.(39) Yet the inquirer into the subject must be informed, that somo 
^ these Eutychian sects arc altogether imaginary ; that others diifered, 
^ in reality, but only in terms ; and tliat some were distinguished, not 
^ tbcir sentiments, but by some external rites and other outward circum- 
Miaoces. And they were all likewise of temporary duration ; for in the next 
^eotury they all became extinct, through the influence especially of Jaco* 
'^m Barttdaeu8*{^0) 

§ 21. The Roman pontiff Felix III. with his friends, attacked Acacius 
he bishop of Constantinople, who had favoured the Ucnoticorin as a betrayer 
•f the truth, and excluded hun from church communion. To justify this 
ostility, Felix and his successors taxed Acacius with favouring the Mo- 
lophysites and their leaders, Peter Moggus and Peter Fullo ; with contempt 
yr the council of Chalcedon ; and with some other things. But in reality, 
3 many hcta demonstrate, Acacius became thus odious to the Roman pon- 
[£&, because he denied by his actions tlie supremacy of tlie Roman see, 
jid was extremely eager to axtend the jurisdiction and advance the honour 
if the see of Constantinople. The Greeks defondtd the character and 
nemory of their bishop, against the aspersions of the Romans. Tiiis con- 
est was protracted till the following century, when the pertinacity of the 
ionians triumphed, and caused the names of Acacius and Peter Fulio to 
ie stricken from the sacred registers, and consigned as it were to perpet- 
ml in£uny.(41) 

$ 22. The cause of this so great a series of evils, appears to be a very 
iinall thing. It is said that Eutyehcs believed, that the divine nature of 
Dhrist absorbed his human nature ; so that Christ consisted of but ofie na* 
urCf and tliat tlio divine. Yet whether tliis was the fact or not, is not suf- 
iciently clear. This sentiment, however, together with Eutyches, was 
tbandooed and rejected by the opposers of the council of Chalcedon, who 
were guided by Xeruuas and Peter Fvllo ; and therefore, they are more 
)roperly called Monophysites than Eutycldans, For all who are des- 
gnated by this name, hold that the divine and human natures of Christ 
were so united as to constitute but one nature^ yet without any conversion, 
sonfusion, or commixture : and that this doctrine may not he understood 
ii&rcntly from their real meaning, they often say, there is but one nature 
in Christy yet it is twofold and compound.{42) With Eutyches they dis- 
claim all connexion; but they venerate Dioscorus^ Barsunias, Xenaias^ 
and Peter FuUo^ as pillars of their sect ; and reject the decrees of the 

(39) These sects are enumerated by Ja. Histoire de TEglisG, torn, i., p. 301, 380, 
BoMHOge, Frolegom. ad Hen. Canisii Lcc- 381, 6lc. Nouveau Dictionnairc Hint. Crit., 
bones Antiquas, cap. iii., and Jot. iS»im. As' torn, i., Article AcaeiuSt p. 75, &c. Dav. 
•cman. Diss, de Monophysitis, p. 7, 6lc. Blondell de la Primaiite dan« I'E^lise, p. 

(40) [For an account of JacobuM Bara- 279, &c. Acta Sanctorum, torn, iii., Fcb- 
Um, and his labours in resuscitating the ruarii, p. 502, &c. [Bower** Lives of the 
Edlen sect of the Monophysites, see l>elow, Popes, {Felix 111.), vol ii., p. 198, &c., ed. 
Sent, vi., part ii., chap, v., ^ 6, p. 417, dec., Lond., 1750, 4to. — Tr.] 

tod Walchy Historic dcr Kctzoreyen, vol. (42) See the quotations from works of 

aii., p. 481-491. — Tr.] the Monophysites, by that excellent, and at 

(41) Hen. Valesita, Diss, de SynodisRo- times suflicicnilv ingenuous writer, Jos. 
Oanis, in quibus damnatus est Acacius ; Sim. Astenuin, Biblioth. Orient. Vatican., 
ubjoined to the third vol. of his Scriptores torn. ii.. p. 25, 26, 29, 34, 117, 133, 136, 
lister. Eccles., p. 179, dec. Ja. Basnege, 277, 297, dcc« 

Vol. I. — A a a 
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council of ChalcedoD, together with the epistle of Leo the Great The 
doctrine of the Monoph3r'sitcs, if wc may judge from the language theyoei 
appears to differ from the doctrine established by the council of Chaloe- 
don, only in the mode of stating it, and not in rcality.(43) Yet if we at. 
tend carefully to the metaphysical arguments and subtilties by which they 
support their vicws,(44) perhaps we shall conclude, that their controveisj 
with the Clialcedonians was not wholly a strife about words. 
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& 23. Other troubles from the West, invaded the church in this century, I ^^ ' 
id continued do>vn through subsequent ages Pelagiu8(Ab) and Cflffc*- I' ,-^-' 
u,f 46) the former a Briton, and the latter an Irishman, both monks Vmsi 1 - '- 



an 

tiW,(46) the former a Briton, and the latter an Irishman, both monks liTiDg 

at Rome, and in high reputation for their virtues and piety, conceived that 

the doctrines of Christians c^incerning the innatn drpravity of man and the 1 wjc- 

necessity of internal divine grace in order to the illumination and renora- 
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(43) Many learned men consider this fourteen Books of CommentarieM on PuPf 
controversy as a mere strife about words. Epistles ;— {perhaps the very bot^ pdK 
Among the Monophysites themselves, Greg- lishcd among the works of Jcronu^ ud ii- 
ory Abulpharajust the most learned of the cribed to that father); also an Epistle to De- 
lect, was of this opinion. Asseman, Bibli- metnaA. do VirfrimtalCy A.D. 413 ; (&lttlf 
oth. Orient. Vatican, torn, ii., p. 291. Add ascribed lioth to Jerome and to Angustm, 
the Biblioth. Italique, torn, xvii., p. 285. and published as theirs) ; z Cart/egtiMtfldt 
Matur. Vei*. la Croze^ Histoire du Chris- faith, addressed to //itiorcn^ bishop of RoiMv 
tianiame dcs Indes, p. 23, and Hist, du A.D. 417.— His last works are, it FUt 
Christ. d*£thiopie, p. 14, dtc. Even Assc- Trinitatit, libri iii. — Liber kv?oyiuv ttft 
man, (loc. cil., p. 297), though living at Testimomorum ; (Collections from Sciip- 
Rome. came near to avowing this opinion, turc, in support of some doctrines) ;—ik^ 
[See above, note (28), p. 364, &c., and note hero Arhuno, libri iv. — de NaJvra Librt; 
(33), p. 307. — Tr.] and several Epistles. — See Care^t Hisiona 

(44) See the subtile disputation of Ahul- Littcraria, tom. i., p. 381, &c. — Tr.] 
pkarajus, in Asseman, tom. ii., p. 288. (46) [CocIe:ftius, of honourable birth, «>* 

(46) [ Frlagiitu, the heresiarch, was prob- a student at Rome when Pclagius arrind 

ably a \VeIchman, whose real name it is there. Embracing the vfews of hit fello^' 

said was Marfan or Marigrena, which was islander, he accompanied him to SiciW in 

translated 7:e7Myio^y Ptlagiua. He was a 408, and to Africa in 411, where he i^ 

British monk, went to Rome about the year maincnl sonir yciirs. In 412 he wasacctiBcA 

400, imbibed the opinions of Or/irr;;, and be- before the bishop of Ciiriha^ for hcres?' 

gan to publish his heretical sentiments ron- and condtmnod by a council there. He *H* 

cemingoriginalsinand free grace, about A. I), pealed to the bishop of Rome ; but went ^ 

405. In the year 408, when the Gotlis were Epliesus. where he became a prtsbytc-r. IV 

laying waste Italy, he and Calestius retired afterward.s disseminated his errors widely ' 

to Sicily; and in 411. to Africa. Calrstnis Asia and the ii^laiKls. In 410 he went ^ 

remained there, but Pda»iux proceeded on (.•onMantujopIf. and the tiext ye.ir to Roir*^^. 

to Eg>pt, to visit the monks of that country, when lie so far patisifud Ztttmius^ as to t>^^ 

In 415 he removed to Palestine, where he tain from him a recommendation to the bis^^^g 

enjoyed the protection of Juhn, busliop of oj)s of Africa to vest ore him. But in 4 18 1^^ 

Jerusalem. OroffiM* (being then in the East) was condenmrd by o synod at Rome, an ^^,^ 

impeached him ; but he so far piirged him- was banished from the empire by the emiie'^^-i. 

self before the council of Diospolisi in 417, ror. He now concealed himself in the Easf^^^ 

as to be acquitted. But the next year ho In 429 the emperor forbid his coming ^^^^^ 

was condemned by the councils of (/anhagc ron.'»tantinoplo. In 430, a synod at Rom^ 

and Milevi, as well as by the popes //i7(orr 71^ condemned him; and also the council o: 

and Zasimu8: and the emperor Honor ins Ephesus in 431. From that time we hcai 

ordered him and his adherents to be expelled no more of him. He wrote a confesymn ol 

from Rome. Theodotu* of Antioch now hi;^ faith, several Epistles, and some sliorC 

held a council, which condemned him. His piccia : but none of his works have reached^-""^ 

subsequent history is unknown.'-^He was a us entire, except his confession of faith, and.--^ 

man of distinguished geuiua, leamuig, and perhaps some Epistles among those of Jt*^ 

sanctity. Yet he wvs accused of dissem- rome. See Cave, Hiatoria Dtterorim, tom 

Wing as to his real sentiments. — He wrote i., p. 384, &c. — 'iV.J 
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tkn of the soul, tended to discourage human efforts, and were a great iin« 
; lediinent to the progress of holiness, and of course ought to be rooted out of 
; Im church. They therefore taught, that what was commonly inculcated 
and believed, respecting a corruption of human nature derived to us from 
our first parents, was not true ; that the parents of the human race sinned 
only for themselves, and not for their posterity ; tliat men are now born as 
pore and innocent, oa Adam was when God created him ; that men there- 
fore can, by their natural power, renovate themselves, and reach the high. 
ert degree of holiness ; that external grace is indeed neediul, to excite men 
to efforts; but that they have no need of any internal divine grace. (47) 

(47) [According to Dr. Wo/cA, (Historic peaching the justice of God, introducing un- 
fa I^tzereyen, vol. iv., p. 730, &c.)i as conditional necessity, and destroying our 
abridged by Schlegel, the system o{ Pclagi- freedom. (12) It is true, there are in men 
w WM u follows. ( 1 ) Men as they now sinful propensities ; in particular, the pro- 
OMM into the world, are, in respect to their pensity for sexual intercourse ; but these are 
powcn ind abilities, in the same state in not sins. (13) If sin was propagated by 
■Uefa Adam was created. (2) Adam sin- natural generation, and every motion of the 
nd ; bat hia sin harmed no one but himself, sinful propensities and every desire therefor 
(9) Human nature therefore, is not changed were sinful, then the marriage state would 
^ ky the fall ; and death is not a punishment be sinful. (14) As man lias ability to sin, 
feriio; but Adam would have died, had ho so has he also, not only ability to diticcm 
■M ipostatizcd. For death is inseparable what is good, but likewise power to desire 
froB our nature ; and the same is true of the it and to perform it. And this is the free- 
pitDi of childbirth, diseases, and outward dom of the will, which is so essential to mani 
nili, particularly in children. (4) Much loss that he cannot lose it. (15) Tha grace ^ 
ii the guilt of Adam's sin imputed to his which the Scriptures represent as the source 
' |Apring ; for God would be unjust, if he of morally good actions in man, PclagiuM 
' mpttM to us the actions of others. (5) understooid to denote various things. For 
Such imputation cannot be proved by the he understood the word (a) of the whole con- 
^ that Ckritt has redeemed infants ; for stitution of our nature, and especially of tbo 
[ ^ redemption is to bo understood of their endowment oi free teill : (b) of the promul- 
'. ^^irihip to the kingdom of heaven, from gation o( the divine Uw : (c) of the forgive- 
*(uch, in heirship to another*s guilt, will not ncss of past sins, without any influence on 
^iow. (6) Neither does the 6ap<i«m of in- the future conduct: (d) of the example of 
^ta prove such an imputation ; for thegr Christ's holy life, which he called the grace 
^'creby obtain the kingdom of heaven, which of Christ : (e) of the internal change in the 
^Ayif/ has promised only to ^/»<{rc(ii)ersons. understanding, whereby the truth is recog- 
^ \ITien children die without baptism, they nised ; which he called grarCf and also the 
■** not therefore damned. They are indeed assistanee of the Holy Spirit : (f) and some- 
*^lDded from the kingdom of heaven, but times grace, with him, was equivalent to 
*>oi (rom eternal blessedness. For the Pe- baptism and hUssedness. (IG) Man is as 
^^s held to a threefold state after death j capable of securing salvation, by the projKjr 
■CainM/fon, for sinners ; the kingdom o/heav- use of his powers, as of drawing on himself 
f^ for baptized Cliristians who live a holy damnation by the misuse of them. (17) 
life, and ror baptized children ; and eternal And therefore God has given men a law ; and 
't/e, for unhaptized children, and for unbap- this law prescribes notliing impossible. (18) 
tued adults who live virtuous lives. (8) God requires from men a perfect personal 
Macb less is human nature depraved, in con- obedience to his law. ( lU) Actions origiiia- 
aeqnencc of the fall of Adam. There is ting from ignorance or forgctfuhiess, are not 
therefore no hereditary sin. (9) For, though sinful. (SO) So also natural propensities or 
it may be granted, that Adain is so far the the craving of thinp sinful, is not of itself 
nthor of sin, as he was the/r#/ that sinned, sinful. (21 ) Therefore perfect personal obc- 
•od by hia example has seduced others ; yet dience to the law, on the part^f men, is 
this is not to be understood of a propagation practicable, through the uncomipffess of the 
of sin by generation. (10) Tins supposed powers of nature. (22) And by grace, (con- 
propagation of sin IS the less admissible, be- sisting in external divine aids, the right uso 
cause it would imply a prnnagation of souls, of which depc'nds on men's free will), good 
which is not true. (11) Weither can such works .ire performed. They did not deny all 
a propagation be mainUined, without im- intcnial change in men by grace ; but they 
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f 84. Pelaghu was more fortunate in the East. For under the patron- 
age of /o^ bishop of Jerusalem, who considered the doctrines o£ Pelagius 
u according with the opinions of Origen^ to which John was attached, 
. Pelagmt freely professed his sentiments, and gathered disciples. And al- 
tiHHigfa he was impeached in the year 415, by Orosius a Spanish presbyter, 
I ^^hoiii Avgustine had sent into ralestine, yet a convention of bishops at 
Jerusalem dismissed him without censure ; and a little after, in a council 
^d at Diospolis in Palestine, he was entirely acquitted of crime and er- 
'^r.(49) Tlie controversy being removed to Rome, Zosimus, (who was 
'^de pontiff in the year 417), misled partly by the ambiguous and appa- 
'^ntly sound confession of faith which Ccdestius then residing at Rome 
^fieredy and partly by the flattering and insidious letters and protestations 
^ PelagiuSj pronounced sentence in favour of these monks, and decided 
^^t wrong had been done to men of correct sentiments by their adversa- 
''«^.f50) But the Africans, led by Augustine^ continued perseveringly to 
J^^aail them with councils, books, and letters. Zosimus therefore being 
Patter informed, changed his opinion, and severely condemned those whom 
*^ had before extoUed. Afterwards, that Ephesine council which hurled 
«t% thunders against NestorUis, also condemned them ; and now the Gauls, 
^He Britons, and the Palestinians, by their councib, and the emperors by 
^heir laws and penalties, crushed the sect in its commencement. (51) 

§ 25. These unhappy contests produced, as is often the case, other dis- 
sensions equally hurtful. As Atigtistine did not at first state with suffi. 
^ient uniformity and clearness, his opinions respecting the divine grace 
t^CK^essary to salvation, and the decrees of Grod in regard to the future 
Condition of individual men, he gave occasion to certain monks of Adru- 
teetum and to some persons in Gaul, to believe that Grod has predestinated 

^vell vouched ; Dogmengeflchichte, vol. iv., but neither of them present. They sent in a 

^. 13S-26S. — TV.] long list of errors, which they said Pelagiiu 

(49) See Gabr. Daniel, Histoire du Con- and his followers had taught. Pelagnu re- 

^2e de Diospolis, smong the shorter works plied, that these were not Am opinions, that 

^)f this eloquent and learned Jesuit, published, ne anathematized them, and that he belioTed 

l>Ui8, 17S4, 3 vols. 4to, in torn, i., p. 635 what the Catholic church had always held. 

*-671. [Our whole information respecting With this the council were satisfied. But 

these councils is derived from the opposors the sentence of the Africans still remained 

«f Pelagius, Orosnu, Augvutine, &c. The in force ; and therefore Pelagnu and Ccb/m- 

Cirmt was held at Jerusalem, in the month ^u« both sought the interference of the bisb- 

of July, 416. It was merely an assemblage op of Rome. — TV.] 

of presbyters, with bishop John for president. (50) See Jo. Fnek, Zosimus in Clemente 

PeUigiua and the council spoke Greek ; but zi. redivimus, Ulm, 1719, 4io, [and Bower, 

Oronva the accuser, Latin only. This gave Lives of the Popes, (Zosimus), vol. i., p. 384> 

great advantage to Pelagius. Orosius sta- dtc., cd. Lond., 1749, 4to. — TV.] 

ted what had been done in Africa: Pelagius (51) See Ger. Jo. VosMtm, Historia Pe- 

■aid, be had no concern with those councils, lagiana, 1. i., c. 55, p. 130. There are also 

Oronu* was called upon to make his charges some learned remarks on this controversy 

necific against Pelagiiu, He then stated, in the Bibliotheque Italique, tom. v., p. 74, 

tbat he had heard Pelagiiu affirm, that a dec. The writers on both sides are enu- 

wtMH may become sinUsM if he will ; and that merated by Jo. Fr. Buddeus, Isagoge ad 

it iM an eaty thing to obey the law of God per- Tbeol, tom. ii., p. 1071. W. WaU has 

Jftetly. Pelsffius explained, that he meant it likewise given a neat and learned, thou^ 

■hould be understood, with the aids of divine imperfect history of the Pelagian contest, in 

grace. The council were satisfied with this his History of Infant Baptism, vol. i., cb. 

•xpUnation. The second council, which sat 13, [p. 193-282, ed. Lond., 1705], which 

It Diospolis or Lydda, in December, 415, his learned translator [into Latin, /. L. 

%at composed of 14 bishops. The accusers Sehlo»9er'\ has enriched with eicellen t rs- 

wm two Gallic bishops, if «rat and LoMfiu, marks. 
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Uie wicked^ not only to suffer eternal pwmhmentf JnU abo to eomwdi tm 
wcur the guilt which will merit that punishment ; and of course to belien^s 
that hoth the good and the sinful actions of men were^from aU etendbf^ ££- 
vinely predetermined and fixed hy an inevitable necessity. These penoiBtf 
were called Predeslinarians. Yet this doctrine did not spread fer ; k>r 
Augustine more clearly explained his views, and the councils of Arlea and 
Lyons publicly rejected it.(52) There are however very learned men* 
who deny that such a sect of Predestinarians ever had existence; and 
who maintain, that the followers of Augustine inculcated his doctrines 
truly and correctly, and were slanderously reproached by the Semipeb^ 
gians witli these so great errors. (53) 

(68) See Ja. Sirmond, Historia Praedes- ly as it was by its author. Hence, tho« op* 
tinatiana, torn. iv. of his Opp., p. 27 1, 6lc. posed to it, drew the frisAitfiil pictnre of it 
JtL. Basnage, Histoirc do TEglise, torn. ii.» which has been called PreieHauuiamtw^^ 
liv. xii., cap. ii., p. 698. Dion. Petavius, This system, as stated br Dr. Mwutktf^^ 
Dogmat. Theol., torn, vi., p. 168, 174, die. (ibid., p. 257), embraced thefblkmiiig 
[Accordinff to W. Miinscher^ (Dogmcnges- tions ; namely, that the wicked axe pi 
chichte, vol. it., p. 164, dec, 215, dec.), all tinated, not only to punishment, bat dso 
the fathers, before Augustine^ held to a con- commit sin ; that baptism does not 
diiUmal election, that is, an election founded all sin ; that the eodlineM of the li, 
on the foreseen good works of men. So does not profit them ; nor will the 
Ban/ the Great, Uregory Nyssen, ChryaoM- be damned on account of their ni 
torn, Hilary of Poicticrs, Ambrotet Jerome, in general, God will not judge men 
They likewise held, that Christ died for all ing to their deeds ; that it is ueelen to ad- 
men ; and were strangers to the idea of an dress exhortations either to nioU or ni-' 
atonement made only for the elect. So ners. Dr. Miitucker tubjoins: AH these 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasiut, Basil the were consequences drawn from the doctrine 
Great, Gregory Nyssen, Chrysostom, Am- of unconditional decrees taught by Angus- 
hrose, and Jerome. They also held that the tine ; but they were consequences whidi hi 
saints may, and do, fall from grace and per- expressly rejected. — Tr.} 
ish. So Cyril of Jerusalem, AtkanasiuSf (53) See Gilb, Maugutn^ FabnU pn»> 
and Hilary. Even Augustine himself, in destinatiana confutata ; whidh he oubjoined 
the earlier part of bis minibtry, held election to a CotJection of various authors who wrote 
to be conditional. But as early as the year in the ninth century concerning predestina- 
897, he discovered that such an election was tion and grace, vol. ii., p. 447, dec., Paris, 
inconsistent with man^s entire depcndance 1650, 4to. [Mavguin was a French states- 
on grace for ability to perform good works ; man, who with much iheolc^ical and histoi- 
a doctrine which he held most firmly. He ical learning maintained wi£ the Jansenists 
therefore advanced the new theory, that against the Jesuits, that there never wero 
God*s electing some to everlasting life de- any Predestinarians. — iScA/.] Fred. Span- 
pended upon liis mere good pleasure, in view heim^ Introduct. ad Historiam lUxles. in his 
of reasons known only to himself; that God Opp., tom. i., p. 993. Ja. Batnage^ AdooL 
from eternity predestinated some to repent- ad Prosperi Chronicon, and Praefat. ad 
ance, faith, pood work.s, and ultimately to Faustum Regicnsem, in Hen. Canisii heo- 
salvation ; while others he left to go on in tion. Antiquar., tom. i., p. 315, 348. The 
sin, and perish everlastingly ; that the num- author of the Life of Jo. Launoi, in his 
bcr of the elect is fixed unalterably and for Works, tom. iv., pt. ii., p. 343, namely 
ever ; that this election of some to salvation Granet. informs us, that Sirmond encouf- 
through grace, while others are left without aged Launoi to undertake a refutation of 
gfrace, and perish in their sins, is no injus- Mauguin ; but that Launoi, having exam- 
tice on the part of God ; because all men ined the subject, fell in with the opinions of 
deserve to be left in their sins. He denied, Mauguin. [Father Sirmond was a champi- 
4hat God really rrills the salvation of all on among the Jesuits, who were charged 1^ 
men ; and he justified preaching the Gos- the Jansenists with departing from the opm- 
pel to all, on the ground that ire know not ions of Augustine ; and he hoped to conrate 
who are elected and who arc not. — When this chaise, if he could only demonstrate in- 
this theory was advanced by Augustine, it controvertibly that there really was a seet 
njt with opposition; and it was not, by those of Predestinarians existing in the times of 
who embraced it, always stated as guarded- Augustme. Simumd had publithed tn tn- 
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On the other hand, John Cassiamuj (a monk who came to Mar- 

I France from the East, and established a monastery there), and 
thers, about the year 430, endeavoured to modify in some measure 
m of Atigtutine,{6A) Many persons falling in with their views, 

at Paris, 1643, bearing the title : dorf, 1737 ; and it i» admitted by the yoang- 

itnt, aive Praedestinatorum haer- er Waleh, in his Historie der Ketzereyen, 

ri S. Aueustino temere adscripti vol. v., 280, 6lc, Among those who regard 

The won consists of three Books, the whole question, respecting the existence 

ontains a list of heresies, of which of a Predestinarian sect, as a contest about 

Predestinarians is the ninetieth, words, besides Dr. Mosheim, may be reck- 

l Book bears the superscription : oned Weismann^ in his Memorabil. Hist, 

ndns, sub nomine Augustini con- £ccL, torn, i., p. 410, 6lc. And in fact, 

nagesimam haeresin continens, there is something like a contest about 

it, Dei praedestinstione peccata words, in the dispute whether there was 

The thrd Book contains a refu- really a Predestinarian sect. For veiy much 

le pretended tract of Augustine, depends on the definition of the word »€Ct 

. is certainly ancient, and most or heresy. If the term is used to denote a 

• be ascribed to the younger Anu>- society of persons who have a particular 

; the credibility of its statements mode of worship, then a Predestinarian 

(paired, by the fact that its author sect never had existence. But if the term 

dipelagian, and wrote more as a denote a set of religious opinions, embraced 

in as a historian. — Schl.] — This and defended by individual persons here and 

ite, whether there was in ancient there, but who never separated from the 

ct of Predestinarians, when thor- general church, then it may be said there 

nined, will perhaps turn out to be was a sect of Predestinarians. When we 

ibout terms. [To the question, view the controversy in all its extent, we 

ere existed in the fifth and sixth can by no means regard it as a controversy 

I sect of Predestinarians, some about words. See Walch, Hist, der Ket- 

led have answered, yet ; and oth- zer., vol. v., p. 218-283. — Schl."] 

rhose who answer in the latter (64) [The views of John Cassuimu are 

ilieve the sect of Predestinarians exhibited in his Collatio xiii. Patrum, 0pp., 

Q of the Semipelagians, who used p.' 491, &c., and are well abridged by JJr. 

I in order to bring odium on Au- Muenscker (Dogmengesch., vol. iv., p. 246, 

td his followers. This opinion dtc.) as follows. As John Cassianua im ibe 

iced by the Jansenists, the Re- only writer of those times who has exhibit- 

1 among the Lutherans by Dr. ed a connected view of the doctrines of the 

lis History of religious doctrines, so called Massilians, from his works alone 

the 3d vol. of Baumgarten^s Po- can the deviations of these teachers from the 

ology. Those who answer the opinions of Augustine be derived. His pn- 

firmatively, are divisible into two mary object was, to exhibit the true worth 

They admit directly, that there and the necessity of divine grace, bat witb- 

Bstinarians who were condemned out overthrowing the freedom of the human 

odox church ; yet they deny that will. Man, said he, needs at all times ^• 

taught, what they admit to have vine aid ; and he can do nothing to secure 

rors of this sect. Of this opinion his salvation, without it. But he must not be 

Muits and the early Lutheran di- inactive on his part. All men have indeed 

hers, while they admit all this, original sin, and are subject to death ; but a 

the op()oser8 of the sect were knowledge of God, and their free will, they 

Semipelagians, who aimed to have not lost. It can neither be maintained 

mpt on the Augustinian doctrine, that the commencement of what is good in 

that only a few individual per- us always originates from God, nor that it 

few monks of Adrumetum and always originates from ourselves. Some- 
ell into these errors ; and there- times it is of God, who first excites good 
lever constituted a distinct sect thoughts and purposes in us. But some- 
1 community. This opinion has times it is the man, who takes the first step^ 
oded by Noris and Graoeson and whom God then meets with his aaaist- 
Catholics, by the two Basnages ance. In either case, it is God who, when 
Reformed, and in the Lutheran he sees the spark of goodness fflimmering in 
P/o/f, BuddeuMt the elder Walch, the soul, or has himself lightcSi it up by his 

iernkold in a dilatation at Alt- own working, ch eri ahea and ioitaina thif 
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MriWngoftiie majority of people, and particularly of the inonk% and were 
approved by the most respectable authors, especially among the Greeks, 
tt>«l as Augustine himself and his friends diid not venture utterly to reject 
vui condemn them, as pernicious and impious, no efforts could prevent 
^^m from spreading fiir and wide. 

§ 27. From this time therefore, began those knotty controversies con. 
ceming the nature and the mode of that divine agency or grace which 
i^ken need in order to salvation, which have unhappily divided Chris. 
^ans in every subsequent age, and which are still protracted, to the grief 
of all pious and good men. Many in all ages have followed the system 
of Augustine^ who ascribed everything to the grace of Grod, and nothing 
^ human sufficiency ; yet they differed in the manner in which they ex- 
plained this system. But a still greater number have agreed with Cas^ 
*i€tH; whose system, though differently explained, has spread from the 
^hools of the Grallic monks over all the nations of Europe. The Greeks 

A few montbi after, a synod at Lyons also de- strengthened and good works performed ; 

cided in favour of Semipelagian sentiments, yet its due influence must be allowed to free 

But etriy in the following century, Ctuari- will, and not every thing be ascribed to grace. 

Us of Aries, came out a zealous Augustinian ; The connexion and co-operation of both are 

%iid with the aid of some Scythian monks and very necessaiy ; for grace only helps or a«- 

ttome othos, he caused that doctrine to spread sisU. True faith may be lost ; its retention 

rnnd to gain the ascendency. The synods of depends solely on man's free will ; and it is 

Orange and Valence, A.D. 529, declared in not true, that divine grace imparts to man a 

fkftnir of it. The opposers of Augustinian- special gift of jperseverance in goodness. 

iam were in that age denominated Pelagi- God has a twofold decree, respectmg man's 

mms ; from their leaning towards the senti- salvation ; farst, his general desire that all 

menu of Pelagius ; also Masnliaru, from may be saved ; and stcondly, his design ac- 

ahe residence of their principal writers at tuslly to save those who shall persevere in 

^MoMsHia) MarseilUa. It was the school- holiness to the end. AugustnWs doctrine 

MDBn of after ages who denominated them of predestination is very objectionable ; it 

SemipelagianM. — ^According to Dr. Walch, wholly subverts man's freedom, makes God 

they admitted original sin ; but probably the author of sin, and renders it vain to ez- 

confined its effects to our liability to tempo- hort sinners to repent or saints to persevere 

xal death. They supposed all the posterity in religion. Election to salvation is condi- 

ofii^cmhaveability to discern what is right, tional, depending on the foreseen conduct 

and freedom of will to choose it : yet that of men in regaid to obedience to the divine 

none can be saved, but by grace, through commands. To the puzzling question of 

CkrtMi, or by means of his blood and a Cbns- their opposers, what becomes of so many 

tian baptism ; that Christ died for all men ; baptized children who die before they are 

<hat God wills the salvation of all ; and there- competent to exert their free vrill, and of so 

fore proffers his grace to all ; so that all men many adults who never were favoured with 

mmy be saved, if they will. The way of a knowledge of the Gospel ; they replied, 

salvation, they supposed, is, to believe, to firsi^ that iMptized children dying in infancy^ 

practise virtue, and to persevere in it to the are saved on the ground that God foresaw 

end. Faith is, believing that God has de- they would persevere in religion if their lives 

termined to save all that obey the Gospel, had been prolonged ; and «econd/y, that so 

This faith originates altogether from our free many children as die without baptism, are 

win. From the same source, and from the deprived of that ordinance, and so many 

nee of oar natural powers, originate the be- adults as are deprived of a knowledge A 

ginnings of a right temper, the desiring, the Gospel, (both being doomed to damna- 

■eeking, and knocking. Yet neither thu tion), suffer these {urivations, because God 

laith, nor these beginnings of a right temper, foresaw that the former would not live vir- 

■re good works ; that is, they have no prop- tuously, and that the latter would not em- 

er efficacy to merit the assisUnce of God, brace the Gospel, if they had an opportunity. 

or that grace which is necessary to the per- See Dr. Watch's ample accoant of this re- 

fonnance of good works ; and yet they may ligions party, in his Historie der Ketztrayn, 

induce God to impart his grace. Thus it is toL ▼.» p. 8-318.— TV.] 

God who gives the grace, by which fiuth is 

Vol. I.— B bb 
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and the other Orientals held the same yiews, hefore Cassian ; nor have they 
departed from them to this day. The opinions of Pelagiua appeared to 
most persons too bold and loose, and therefore were never openly avow, 
ed by large numbers. Yet in every age some may be found, who ascribed 
to man, as it is said Pelaghu did, full power by his own strength to keq> 
the whole law of God. 



CENTURY SIXTH. 
PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

THB PROSPEROUS EVRNTS OF THE CHURCH* 

I. ^Ogress of ChristianiW in the East, — ^ S. and in the Wett-^ 3. Jews coii?erted 
in several rlaces.-^ 4. The Miracles of this Century. 

$ 1. It is evident from the historical records of the Greek empire, that 
▼eral barbarous tribes, particularly some residing near the Black Sea, 
sre converted to Christianity by the efibrts of the Greek emperors and 
3 bishops of Constantinople. Among these were the Abasgi^ a barba- 
08 nation inhabiting the shores of the Buxine and as far as Mount Cau. 
sua, who embraced Christisinity under the emperor Justinian.(l) The 
^ntU^ who dwelt along the other side of the Ister [or Danube], became 
Hstians under the same reign :(2) also the Akmi^ the Lazi^ and the 
itty and some other tribes, whose residence is not definitely known at the 
aent day.(3) But there is abundant evidence, that nothing was re- 
Ped of these nations except extemcdly to profess Christf cease from of- 
Xkg victims to their gods, and learn certain forms to be repeated : the 
filing their minds with true religion and piety, was not even thought of. 
3 certain, that after their conversion they retained their rude and say- 
> manners, and were famous for rapines, murders, and every species of 
[\iity. In most provinces of the Greek empire, and even in the city of 
katantinople, many idolaters were still lurking in concealment. A 
^t multitude of these were baptized, during the reign of Jtutm^ by John 
hop of Asia. (4) 

• 2. In the West, Rendgius bishop of Rheims, who has been called 

Apostle of the Gauls, laboured with great zeal to convert idolaters to 

^ist ; and not without success, especidly after Clovis the king of the 

Udks had embraced Christiani^.(5) In Britain, Ethelbert king of-Eent, 

L) ProcopiuSf de Bello Gothico, lib. iv., nbi sup. Neander, Kirchengesch., voL ii., 

. Le Quien, Oricns Christianus, torn, i., part i., jp. 247. — TV.] 

951, &x. [Their adoration (like that of (3) PrOeopius, de Bello Goth., 1. ii., c. 14. 

ancient Germans) had been preriouslj (3) [See Evagrius, Hist. Eccles., L iv., 

tti to foresU and lof^ trees. The em- c. SO, 32, 33. All theee conversions took 

af Justinian sent pnests among them, place near the commencement of the reigii 

erected a church for them dedicated to of Justmian, about A.D. 690. — TV.] 

Virgin Mary ; and be rendered the peo- (4) Jos. Sim. Assemmi, BiUioth. Orient 

more inclined to become Christians, by Yatiean., tom. ii., p. 86. 

hibiting their king from carrying on a (6) Histoire litteiaiie de la France, tomt 

niefal traffic iaeoauchs. BttrriofiMS, iiL, p. 166, d^ 
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ik, began the work of administering Christian hapti8m.(7) In Ger. 
DiTf the Bohemians^ the Thurmgians^ and Bavarians are said to have 
eived Christianity ;(8) which to many, however, appears extremely 
ihtful. Of these sacred enterprises among the heathen, no one will 
m a high opinion, after learning from the writers of this and the fol. 
ring ages that these nations still retained a great part of their former 
paism, and that they so worshipped Christ as to reject his instructions, 
thair lives, their deeds, and their allowed practices.(9) 
\ 8. That a great many Jews in various places, made a profession of 
iiiitianity, is certain. In the East, Justinian persuaded those resident 
Borium a city of Libya, to acknowledge ChnsU(\Qi) In the West, 
lay Jews yielded to the zeal and efforts of the kings of Graul and Spain, 
d to those of Gregory the Great and Aviius [bishop of Clermont]. But 
ihould be added, that far more were induced to make profession of 
iristianity, by the rewards offered by the princes and by the fear of 
niflhment, than by the force of arguments. In Graul durins the reign 
CkUderiCy the Jews were compelled to receive baptism : and the same 
^g was done in Spain.(ll) But Gregory the Great wished this prac- 
I to be discontinued. (12) 

n time, the convenion of other Saxons which became covered with cloisters and 

md the kingdom of Kent, proceeded sac- churches, and was the residence of a nu- 

lully ; and several bishops were ordained, merous and learned body of monks. For 

icolariy a bishop for London, and another several centuries Icvui was the centre of the 

iochester. St. Paurs church in London Scottish church, and the place where most 

now founded ; and the next year the of her clergy were educated. There also 

tf w^ma$Upy \WeBtminMter) adjoining the Scottish kings, for many ^nerations, 

don. In the year 607, Augy^tvu died, were interred. Columbas died m the year 

was succeeded in the see of Canterbury 697. His memorable acts were record^ by 

tamrtntiut. See BedA, Hist. Eccl. Brit., Cummeneus AUnts, (abbot of lona from 667 

,., c. 23, &c., and lib. ii., c. 3, 3. Mor to 669), and may be seen in MabiUon^ Acta 

My Annal. Benedict., tom. i., ann. 696- Sanctor. Ord. Benedict torn, i., p. 343, 

The legendsry history of Augustine, dec., and his life at large, in iii. Books, was 

, in a lareer and a smaller form, by Got- written by AdamnanuSf who presided at 

I a monk of the 11th century, may be lona from 679 to 704. See Ushers Britan- 

d in MahiUon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Ben- icar. Ecclesiar. Antiq., cap. xv., p. 687- 

l., tom. L, p. 486-643.— Tr.] 709.— TV.] 

r> Beda, Histor. Eccles., lib. iii., c. 4, (8) Henry Caninu9, Lectiones Antiquae, 

84. — [Some rays of light had penetrated tom. iii., pt ii., p. 208. AventinuSt AnnaL 

•oathemmost counties of Scotland at an Boiorum ; and others, 

ier period. Ninia or iVantan, was bish^ (9) As to the Franks, the Benedictine 

4 Whit-hern on the borders of Scotland, monks express themselves ingenuously ; 

be year 400 ; and his successors some- Histoire litteraire de la France, tome iii., 

M extended their labours as far north as Introd., p. 8, 11, 13. As to the Anglo* 

Bffow. Indeed KerUigem is said to have Saxons, see what Gregory the Great him- 

laily removed his chair from Whit-hem self allowed of, Epistolar. lib. xi., ep. 76, 

Glasgow, before the arrival of Co/amte«, 0pp., tom. ii., p. 1176, ed. Benedictine. 

to have invited this Irish missionary to Among other things, he permitted the peo- 

t him there. It was in the year 663 pie on festival days, to offer to the saints 

L Columbai, with twelve other monks, such victims as tW hsd before offered to 

lOved from the north of Ireland to Jona, their gods. Da9. WiUdfu, Concilia Mag- 

!, /, or I-calm-killj an islet on the outer nae Britan., tom. i., p. 18, dec. 

re of Mull, one of the larger of the Heb- (10) Procopnu, de Aedificiis Justiniani, 

» or Western isles. The Scottirii king lib. vi., cap. 2. 

Argyle, Brude or Bride, favoured his en- (11) Gregory of Tours, Histona Fran- 

xise ; and Aidan, a successor of Brude, corum, lib. vi., c. 17. Jo. Launoi^ de vo- 

d him the highest reverence. Columbas teri more baptixandi Judaeos et infidelea, 

I the sole jurisdiction of his little island, cap. i., in his 0pp., tom. ii., pt. iL, p. 70(V 
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( 4. If credit were to be given to the writers of this age, these cqtm « 
versions of barbarous nations to Christianity must be ascribed principalLy 
to the prodigies and miracles that were wrought. But an inspection of Uses ^ 
converted nations themselves, will forbid our believing so ; for had thea« f^f^x 
nations seen so many wonderful deeds with their own eyes, they would 
have had a stronger faith in Christianity, and would have more religiouily 
obeyed its precepts. With the major part, the example and influence ^ \::^ ^ 
their kings presented the chief argument for changing their religtos. 
Nor were more solid reasons much needed ; for the first preachers of 
Christianity among them, required of them nothing very difficult or crosi. 
ing to their inclinations ; they were only to worship the images of OmA 
ai^ of holy men, instead of those of their gods, and for tbs most put 
with the same ceremonies ; and to commit to memory certain Christiin 
formulas. Some preachers moreover, as might easily be proved, deemed 
it iawfol and right to delude the senses of the ignorant peopki and to 
palm on them natural events for Divine interpositions. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ADVERSE EVENTS AND OCCUEEENCSS. \ >-= 

( 1. PigtM still remilDuig among the Christiini. — ^ 8. Writen opposed to CbiirtiimV' 

— ^ 3. Persecations and Vexations. 

tl. Although the imperial laws ordained, that no public office should 
eld by any one who would not abjure paganism, yet there were manjf^ 
learned and respectable men, who in the midst of the Christians foUowe^^^ 
the old religion. The illustrious compiler of the civil law, 7VT6ofuafittf,(l ^^ 

704. [All these Jewish conversions were a such converts seldom persevered, and theps-^^'^^ 

Tictoxy, which did the Christians little hon- fore exposed themselves to a heavier pm> <^^ 

our. ^vtfMt, for instance, the bishop of ishment in the other world than if they ha^^^ji- 

Clemiont, baptized 500 Jews. But the cir- never been baptized, charity to them requi-**'^ .„^ 

cninstanccs were these ; a Jew, having vol- red that they should not be compelled to 

imtahly received baptism, was proceeding ceive baptism. — Tr.'\ 
home in the customary white robe, when, (1) [Tri^TifVznu^ was a native of Sidein 

meeting with other Jews, one of them poured Pamphylia, flourished about A.D. 630, and 

some fetid oil on his while robe. The peo- died al>out A.D. 646. Richly furnished 

pie soon kindled into a ra^e, and pulled with Greek and Roman literature, he applied 

down the synagogue ; and the binhop sent himself esfccially to the study of law. He 

word to the Jews, that they must all submit was advanced to various civil offices, and 

to be baptized, or must quit the place. In was in favour with Jiutinianj on account of 

this dilemma, 600 preferred receiving bap- his eminent talents and his obsequioasness. 

tism; and the rest removed to Marseilles. The Codex Justinianus was the joint work 

See Gregory of Tours, Hist. Francor., 1. v., of Trihonianus and others ; but the compi- 

c. 11. — ScM.] lation of the Pandects and Institutes waa 

(13) See his Epistles, lib. i., ep. 47, in committed to him as chief, with others to- 

his Opp.« Com. ii., p. 641, ed. Benedict., [or assist him. Tribonianus was avariciona and.-- — 

the extract from it in BaromuSf Annal. ad irreligious. He has been accused of atheisnu^ 

ann. 691, torn, viii., p. 26, 27, cd. Antw., and paganism. The truth probably was, ihati^ 

1600. Gregory commends the intentions he had no fixed religious principles. See J. 

of the Gallic bishops, bat thinks, that as JH. Hermann, Histoiia Juris Romam et Jos-' 
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■ thought by some, to have been averse from the Christian religion* Of 
ProeopiuSf(2) the celebrated and intelligent historian, the same suspicion 

■ entertained by not a few. And it is still more certain that Agathias{d) 
fif Smyrna, an advocate at the bar, and also a historian, was an idolater. 
Indeed, as is commonly the case every where, the rigour of the laws fell 
only on those who had neither birth, nor wealth, nor the favour of the 
fiwt to protect them. 

( 2. It is still more strange, that the Platonists who were universally 
joiown to be hostile to Christianity, should have been allowed publicly to 
jnnil their principles which were totally inconsistent with our religion, 
into the minds of the youth both in Greece and in Egypt. This class of 
■Hen affected indeed a high degree of modesty, and for the most part, so 
IQaiified their language as to make the pagan idolatry appear not very re- 
Qoto from Christianity. This is evident from the excunples of Chalcidius{4) 
nd Alexander of Lycopolis.(5) Yet there were some among them who 
id not hesitate openly to attack the Christian religion. IkunasciuSf in 
is life of his master Isidore^ and elsewhere, casts many reproaches on 
le Christians. (6) SimpUciuSy in his Expositions of Aristotle, not obscurely 

ikni, lib. ii., c. i., ^ 27, dec., and Gibbon, Systema Intellectuale UniYeni, torn. i.,p. 

edine and Fall, ch. xliv., yol. iv., p. 260, 732. iChalcidiug flouriahed about A.D. 

c, ed. N. York, 1826.~rr.] 330, and wrote his Lat. translation of P(ato*« 

(S) {Procopius of Caesarea, (different from Timacua, with a Commentary, at the sug- 

rocopius of Gaza), was a rhetorician, sena- gestion (as is reported) of Honu* of Cordu- 

r, and historian. He was secretary to the ba. Some make him to have been archdea- 

noas general BelitariuM^ from 533 to 542, con of Carthage. See above, cent, iv., pt. 

ring his campaigns in Asia, Africa, and i., ^ 18, with note (51), p 225; and Cavt^ 

dj ; and afterwarids, being made a Roman Hist. Lit, torn, i., p. 199. — TV.] 
Mtor, resided at Constantinople, and de- (5) The treatise of this philosopher, £on/ra 

ted himself to writing the civil histcnry of Manichaeot^ in Greek, was published by 

I own times ; viz., de Bello Persico, 1. ii., Fran. CombefiM, Auctarium itoviss. Bibli- 

Bello Vandalico, 1. ii., and de BcUo Goth- oth. Patrum, torn. ii. Concerning his reli- 

», 1. iv. His narration is elaborate and gion, If. de Beausobre hM given a critical 

act, and the style not unacceptable. He dissertation, Histoire de Manich^ et Mani- 

wrote de Edificiis Justiniani, 1. vi., in cheisme, pt. ii., Discours prelim., ^ 13, p. 
lich be displays the munificence and great- 236, 6lc. [Alexander of Lycopolis in The- 
H of that emperor : likewise Anecdota, bais, E^pt, flourished probably about A.D. 
"a Histoha arcana, in which he describes 350. Fabricius supposes, (Bibtioth. Gr., 

1 vices and crimes of Justinian and his torn, v., p. 290), that he was first a pagan 
npress Theodora. Proeopiu* was alive in and a Manichoe, and afterwards a Catholic 
I year 562. Some accuse him of leaning Christian. Cave is of the same opinion 
vmrds paganism. He was probably a man (Hist. Lit., torn, ii., de Scriptor. incerUa 

no religion ; but externally, a conformist aetatis). Beautobre (ubi aupra) thinks he 

Christianity. His works were published, was a mere pagan. Lardntr (Works, vol. 

•. and Lat., by C. Maltrel, Paris, 1662, 2 iii., p. 384, vol. viii., p. 349, die.) thinks he 

lis. fol. See Cavej Historia Litteraria, was a gentile, but well acquainted with the 

n. i., p. 510. — 7r.] Manichees and other Christiana ; and that he 

(3) [Agalhia»y an advocate at Smyrna, had some knowledge of the O. and N. Tee- 
Dtinued the history of Procamva^ from the taments, to which he occasionally refers, 
•r 653 to A.D. 559, in five Books, written He speaks with respect of Christ, and the 
an easy but florid style. He also wrote Christian philosophy ; and appears to have 
I epigrams. His works were published, been a learned and candid man. — Tr.'\ 

r. and I^t., Paris, 1660, fol. His history (6) Photius, Bibliotheca, cod. ccxlii., p. 

id that of ProcopiuM are both in the Corpoa 1027. H>ama»cius was a native of Daoias- 

istoriae Byzantmae Scriptorum, tom. ii., cos, but studied and taught philosophy both 

. See Lardner, Works, vol. iz., p. 85. — at Athens and Alexandria. From the latter 

v.] he fled to Persia, during the persecution of 

(4) Concerning the religion of Ckalddiun, the pagan philosophers by the emperor Jiw- 
have spoken in mj notes on R, Cudworth*» Umiuh i^ut the year 530. Hit mbseynQl 
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carps at the ChriBtian ftuth.(7) The Epichdremata zriii. contra Chriid-^ 
Biiofl» written by Proebuy{&) were in everybody's hands ; and therefiure 
received a confiitation from Jokn Pkilopomis.(9) So much license would 
not have been allowed to these men, had there not been among the magis- 
trates many who were Christians in name and outward appearance raiber 
than in reality. 

§ 3. The Christians in several places had occasion, even in this centu* 
ry, to complain of the barbarity and cruelty of their enemies. During the 
greater part of it, the Anglo-Saxons who had seized upon Britain, brought 
every kind of calamity and suiiering upon the former inhabitants of that 
country, who were Christians. (10) The Huns having made an irruption 
into Thrace, Greece, and other provinces, during the reign of JusthUan, 
treated the Christians with cruel^ i(^^) y^t they appear to have been in* 
fluenced, not so much by a hatred of Christianity, as by hostility to the 
Greek empire. A great change in the state of Italy, took place about the 
middle of this century, under Justinian I. For this emperor, by Narsu 
his general, overturned the kingdom of the Ostrogoths in that country, 
after it had stood ninety years, and annexed Italy to his empire. But un- 
der the emperor Justin, the Lombards, a very warlike German tribe under 
their king Alboinj accompanied by some other German nations, broke into 
Italy from Pannonia in the year 568 ; and having possessed themselves 
of the whole country, except Rome and Ravenna, founded a new kingdom at 
Pavia. Under these new lords, who were not only barbarians but averse 
from Christianity, the Italian Christians for a time endured immense evils 
and calamities. But the first rage of the conquerors gradually subsided, 
and the Lombards became more civilized. Autharis^ their third king, 
made a profession of Christianity in the year 587 ; but he embraced the 

history is unknown. He wrote the lives of published in Greek, Venice, 1535, foK, tnd 

Indarus and othcni. Commentaries on Pla- in I^tin, Lyons, 1557, fol. — Tr.] 
tOf and four books on extraordinary events : (9) See J. A. Fabncius^ Biblioth. Gr, 

all of which are lost. Photius calls him toI. iii., p. 522, &.c., [and Brucker, Historia 

kig&Kpov dvaaet^/^y »vperlativcly irreligious^ crit. philos., torn, ii., p. 491, with Hamber- 

(Codex clxxxi.)? and gives an epitome of ^^-^x zuverliissigcn Nachrichten, torn, iii., p. 

his hfo of Indore, Cod. ccxlii.— Tr.] 391.— SfA/.] 

(7) [Simpliciuxt a native of Ciiicia, adis- (10) Ja. Usher, Index Chronolog. Antiq. 
eipie of Damascius, and an eclectic philoso- Ecclcs. Britan., ad ann. 508, p. 1 123, [and 
phor, was one of those who fled into Persia, still more to the purpof<e, ad ann. 511, p. 
about the year 530. He relumed a few 1125, and ad ann. 597, p. 1151, 6lc. At 
years after, and wrote Commentaries on the beginning of this century, the Saxons 
some of the philosophical and physical works held omy Kent and Sussex, embracing about 
of Aristotle ; also a Commentary on the three counties in the southeast part of £ng- 
Encheiridion of Epictetus ; both edited, Gr. land ; all the rest of the country Was inliab- 
and Lat., by H, Mvol/^ Leydcn, 1640, 4to. — itcd by Christian Britons. But during this 
Tr.'\ century, the Saxons gradually extend*^ their 

(8) [Proclus was bom at Constantinople conquests ; and before the century closed, 
A.D. 410, studied at Alexandria and at the Britons were shut up among the mount* 
Athens, and became head of the philosophi- ains of Wales and ComwuU, except a few 
cal school in the latter place, in the year 450. in Cumberland on the borders of Scotland^ 
He died A.D. 485. He was a man of much or were driven to take refuge be^'ond seas, 
philosophieal reading, a great enthusiast, a Over all the rest of England paganism reign" 
bold and whimsical speculator, and a most ed : the churches were demolished or con^ 
Toluminoui writer. Hu eighteen Arguments verted into idolatrous temples, and the public 
against the Christians, are so many proofs worship of the true God had ceased. — Tr.] 
that the world was eternal. This work, with (11) Procopiusy de Bello Persico, lib. u., 
the confutation of John Philopomts, was c. 4. 
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ereed. His raocessor however, Agihlpk^ waa induced by his queen 
lefifuioy to abandon the Arian sect, and join the Catholics of the Ni- 
$Teed.(12) But Chosroes the king of Persia, exceeded all others in 
rity ; for he pubUcly declared that he would make war, not upon 
ioa, but upon the God of the Christians ; and he cut off an i m tnenig 
nr of Christians by various modes of ezecution.(13) 



PART 11. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY OP LITERATURE AND SCIENCS. 



bt Sute of LMrning in the West.^ 8. The Sdencet badly Uusht.— ^ S. Ths 
f of Philosophy. — ^ i. State of Leainiiig among the Greeks,— $6. and in ths 

• Evert one knows, that the irruption of the fierce and barbarous 
s into most of the provinces of the West, was extremely prejudicial 
rature and to every species of learning. All the liberal arts and 
es would have become extinct, had they not found some feeble pro- 
I among the bishops and monks. To most of those churches which 
lied cathedrals^ schools were annexed, in which either the bishop 
f or some one appointed by him, instructed the youth in the seven 

arts as a preparation for the study of the sacred books.(l) T^e 
I and nuns were nearly all required by the founders of their houses, to 
t some portion of every day to the reading of the works of the ancient 
I of the church, who were supposed to have exhausted the fountains 
red knowledge.(2) It was therefore necessary that libraries should 
med in the monasteries, and that books should be multiplied by being 
ribed. This labour of transcribing books was generally assigned to 
>re feeble-bodied monks, who were imable to encounter severe labour. 
3se establishments we owe the preservation of all the ancient authors 
ave come down to us, both sacred and pro&ne. Moreover, in most 

monasteries schools were opened, in which the abbot or some one 

Paulus DiaconuM, de gestis Longo- Hist. Eccles., diss, iii., f 21, p. S05, dw. 

m.l. ii., c. 2, and c. 87, p. 219, 231, —Tt.\ Hiatoire litteraire de la France, 

denbrog. MurtUori^ Antiq. Italiae, tome iii., Introd., ^ zxzii., p. 12, dec. Herm. 

, p. 14, torn, ii., p. 297, die., and Conrinput, Antiquit. Academicae, p. 66«» 

I Ualici. Giannone, Hiatoire de Na- 167, ed. Heumann. IGregory of Toon, 

ib. iv., cap. 3], torn, i., p. 802, dtc. lib. vi., c. 86.— iScW.J 

Procofius, de Bello Penico, L ii., (2) Bentdict of Aman, Concocdla Resu- 

larum, lib. ii., p. 65, 64, 75, 77, 80, 100, 

7/attie FUwry, Ditconrs sur THis- lib. iii., p. 16-41, dtc., ed. Hitg, M*mrd» 

:cleaiaatique depuia Tan. 600, dec., Jo. MamUa^ Praef. ad SaacoL i, AstM; 

dec., in his Hiatoire Ecclea., tome Sanetor. (M. Bensdieti p. ittr.. As. 
56, [and among his Dissert, viii., in 

'^ I. — C c c 
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of the monks instnicted the children and youth that were deroted to a 
monastic life.(3) 

§ 2. But, not to mention that many of the bishops and others who had 
control over the monks, were inattentive to their duty, and that others had 
prejudices against learning and science, which they apprehended to be haz- 
ardous to piety, — a fault commonly attributed to Gregory the Great, bishop 
of Rome, who, it is said, wished to have many of the ancient authors com- 
mitted to the flames ;(4) — ^not to mention also, that some of the bishops of 
set purpose, cultivated ignorance and barbarism, which they confounded 
with Christian simplicity ;(5) to pass over these considerations, it remaiiw 
to be stated, that the branches of learning taught in these schools were 
confined within very narrow limits ;(6) and that the teachers were igno- 
rant and incompetent. Greek literature was almost every where neglected : 
and those who professed to cultivate Latin-, consumed their time on gram- 
matical subtiltics and niceties ; as is manifest from the examples oflsidO' 
rus and Ctissiodorus. Eloquence had degenerated into rhetorical blustering, 
with motley and frigid figures, and barbarous phraseology ; as is shown by 
those who composed with most elegance, such as BoethiuSy Cassudorust 
EtmodhUj and others. The other liberal arts, as they called them, con- 
tained nothing elevated and liberal ; but consisted of only a few precepts, 
and those very dry. ^ 

§ 8. Philosophy was wholly excluded from the schools which were under 
the direction of the clergy, for nearly all supposed that reb'gious persons 
could do very well without it, or rather ought never to meddle with it- 

(3) Benedict f Ck)ncordia Regular., Ub. ii., and the cnielleat murderers), tlie praiaei ^ 

6. 232. Jok. Mahillon^ Acta Sanctor. Ord. Christ and those of Juyiier caimot ht^* 

enedict., torn, i., p. 314, &c. [And yet place in the same mouto. And consid*'*"^* 

it is certain, that these monkish schools kept how enormous a crime it is for a bishop •* 

aloof from the sources of real learning, I sintr / which would be imbecoming even ^ 

mean the ancient clasitic authors ; and that a rehpious layman. The more horrible tl^^ 

the best interpreters of scripture among the is in a priest, the more eaniestly and fail-^^^ 

fathers, such as Orisen and Theodorus of fully should it be inquired into. — If it shou/ 

Mopauestia, were left to moulder in the hereafter appear clearly, that the repoi 

dust. On the contrary, the young monks which have reached me are false, and th 

were occupied with reading and transcribing you do not study vanities and secular Ihci^ .^^^y, 

the most silly fables and lependb, by which ture (nee vos nugis et secularibua literi ^^^t 

their understandings and their imaginations studere), I shall praise God, who has no^^^c 

were injured past recovery. In the Rule of pcrinilled your heart to be defiled with th#^ " 

Isidore^ it is expressly stated : Libros gen- blasphemous praises of alK)minable deities.* 

tihum et haereticonim legere nefas.—Srhl.} —But whether it be true, as Jokn of Salis^ 

(4) Gabr. Liron, Singularites historiquea bury states, (dc Nugis Curialium, lib. h . c-^ 
et litter, tome i., p. 166, &c. [That Greg- 26, and lib. viii., c. 19), that he caused ih^ 
cry was opjMjsed to all secular learning, ap- Palatine or Oapitoline library to be burned 
pears mcontrovertibly, from his conduct to- or as ArUoninvs of Florence tells us (se* -^ 
wards Desiderius bishop of Vicnne. This Vo;isint dc Historicis I^tinis, p. 98)! tha^ 
bishop was a man of great merit, virtues, he committed to the flames Lrcy^s Historv " ' 
and learning. But he instructed some of must bo considered uncertain, as the vJiW^ '' 
his friends in grammar and the fine arts, and nesses are so modem. Yet it would not W^ ^ 
read with them the pagan poets. Gregory improbable, in a man of such flaming zeac^ *^ 
looked upon all this as homble wickedness ; against the pgan writers. Schi.l 

and therefore hesitated about sending him °(5) Jo. Mafhl/on, Praef. ad Saeciil. i [A -"^ 

the pall, and reproved him very sharply in tor. Sanctor. ordinis] Benedicti, p. xlvi 
an epistle which is still extant. {Gregory, (6) See Marcus Aurclius bassiodd 

Epist., lib. ix., ep. 48.) ** Because (says de septcm Disciplinis Liber; amoof 

the honest pope, who esteemed it no wrong Works. 
to praise extravagantly the greatest villains 
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The most eminent, and indeed almost the only Latin philosopher of thia 
age, was the celebrated BoetMus, privy counsellor to Theodoric king of the 
Ostrogoths in Italy. He embraced the Platonic system ;(7) but like most 
of the younger Platonists, approved also the precepts of Aristotle^ and 11. 
lostrated them by his writings. He is therefore not improperly regarded 
as the man, whose labours brought the Aristotelian philosophy into higher 
repnle among tlie Latins than it had before been. 

§ 4. Among the Greeks, the liberal arts were cultivated in several 
]^aoes with more zeal, and some of the emperors encouraged all branches 
of learning with honours and liberal rewards ;(8) yet the number of the 
men of genius appears much smaller than in the preceding century. When 
this century commenced, the younger PlaUmism was flourishing in full 
^lendour. The schools of Alexandria and Athens were under masters of 
mgh reputation, Damasdus^ l8idore,(9) Simplicius, EulanUus^ HermiaSy Pris* 
cutHf and others. But when the emperor Justinian forbid by an express 
law the teaching of philoBophy at Athens,QO) (which is undoubtedly to 
be understood of this species of philosophy), and also manifested peculiar 
displeasure against those who would not renounce idolatry, all these phi- 
losophers removed and took residence among the Persians, the enemies of 
the Romans.(ll) They indeed returned afterwards, on the restoration of 
peace between the Persians and the Romans in the year 533 ;(12) but they 
were never able to recover their former credit, and they gradually ceas^ 
to keep up their schools. Such was the termination of this sect, which 
iiad been a most troublesome one to the church for many centuries. On 
the contrary, the Aristotelian philosophy gradually emerged from its ob- 
scurity, and received elucidation especially from the commentaries of John 
Philopontts, And it became necessary for the Greeks to acquaint them- 
selves with it, because the Monophysites and the Nestorians endeavoured 
to confute the adherents to the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, by ar- 
guments suggested by this philosophy. 

§ 5. For the Nestorians as well as the Monophysites^ living in the East, 
kept their eye upon AristoUe^ and, to enable their adherents to be good dis- 
putants, translated his principal works out of Greek into their vernacular 
t^HQigues. Into the Syriac language, Sergius Rasainensis, a Monophysite 

(7) This will be evident to any one who, inated him from Isidore Mercator, Hispalen* 

^vith aome knowledge of the views of the sia, and Peleusiota. — Schl.] 

^oanger Platonists, takea up his Books de (10) Johanrus Malala^ Historia Chronica, 

CoiMolationo philosophise. See also Rcnat, pt. ii., p. 187, ed. Oxon. Another testimony 

ITmUutuSn Notes, p. 10, 50. Luc. HoUtem- to the same point, derived from I know not 

iu, de Vita Porpnyrii, p. 7, ed. Cantabr. ; what unpublished ChromcoHj is adduced by 

likewiae, Jo. Jo*. Mascot^ Historia Germ^- Nicot. Alemannus, ad Procomi Historiam ar- 

norom. torn, ii., p. 102, &«. \^Brucker^ Hia- canam, cap. 26, p. 377, ed. Venetae. [Also 

toria crit. Plulos., torn, iii., p. 624, dec., and Agaikias, cap. 2, and Suidas, Article irpeo' 

H^mberger's zuverlassige Nachrichten, vol /3vf, torn, iii., p. 171, seem to refer to tbia 

iii., p. 817, &c.— ScA/.] event, by aayinjg : Damascius, Simpliciua, 

(8) See the Codex Theodoa., torn, ii., lib. Eulalius, Priscianus, Hermiaa, Diogenes, 
vi., p. 113, dec. Herm. ConringiuSf de and laidorus, retired to Persia, bccauae they 
fitu^ia urbis Romae et Constantinop., an- could not live according to their inclina- 
iMsed to his Diss, de Antiquit. Acaderoicia. tiona. — Schl.} 

(9) [See Brueker't account of Isidore in (11) Agathias, de Rebus Justiniani, 1. ii. 
hia Hiatoria crit. Philos., tom. ii., p. 341. Corpus Byzant., torn, iii., p. 49. ed.Veneta«. 
Isidore was called Gazatus, from his native (12) Conault the excellent Peter Wm«4- 
place, Gaza in Paleatine ; and thn diacrim- ingiiu^ ObaerVat variar., lib. i., e. 18, p. 117* 
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and a phnoeopher.tnmskted the writings of Arirtotle.(^^^ InPenia,QQe 
UraHiu9 a Syrian, propagated his doctrines ; and even instilled them into 
the mind of ChatroeM the king, who was studious of such matten.(14) 
Another who was doubtless of the Nestorian sect, (for no other in this age 
prevailed in Persia, the Greeks being excluded), presented the same king 
with a Persian translation of Ari8totle.{lb) Yet there were anuMig these 
Christians, some who rejecting both Plaio and Arutotle, chose to philoso- 
phiae or speculate according as their own genius led them. Such was the 
Nestorian Coamasj called Indicopleustes ; whose opinions were quite pecu. 
liar, and more consentaneous with those of the Orientals, than with those 
of the Greeks.Q6) Such also was the writer, from whose Exposition of 
the Octateuch FhoUua has preserved some extracts.(17) 



I 



ii 



CHAPTER IL 

HISTORY OF THB TBACHSRS IN THE CHVRCH. 

( 1. ContesU between the Bishops of Constantmople and Rome. — $ 8. "Endevroan of 
the latter to obtain Supreme Power. — ^ 8, 4. Corrapt LiTes of the Clem. — ^ 5. The 
Monks.— ^ 6. Order of Benedict. — ^ 7. Its Propagation -^^ 8. Piincipel AuthonaBsong 
the Greeks.—^ 9. Latin Writers. 

§ 1. In the constitution of the Christian church there was no impor« 
tant chsmge. But the two prelates who considered themselves and were 
regarded by others as standing at the head of the whole church, the bish- 
ops of Rome and Constantinople, were incessantly contending for priority, 
and about the extent of their territories and jurisdiction. The bishop of 
Constantinople not only claimed the primacy in the eastern churches, but 
maintained that his see was in no respect iiierior to that of Rome. But 

(13) Georgius Ahulpharajus, Historia whence he got the name of Indicopietutes, 
Dynastiar., p. 94, 172, ed. of Pocock. an India Namgator. After many Tears 

(14) AgathiaSy de Rebus Justiniani, lib. spent in this manner, he took np resiaence 
ii., p. 48. That this Uranius apphed the in a monastery in Egypt, and devoted him- 
precepts of Aristotle to the Eutychian con- self to composing bcK^ks. His chief work is 
troversics, appears from this, that Agathias Topographia Chriiliana, sive Ckristiano- 
represents him as disputing about the passi- rum opinio de mundot in xii. Books. It is 
idity and immiscibilUy of God, k<u rb irad- his great aim to prove the earth not spherical, 
ifT^ Koi 6^yxvTov. [ Uraniua was in so but a vast oblong plain ; the length east and 
high esteem with king Chosroesj that he had west, being double the breadth. He ai^[ues 
him constantlv at his table. He wished to be ftt>m scripture, reason, testimony, and the 
accounted a sceptic ; but he may more justly authority of the fathers. But while pressing 
be ranked among the Nestorians, than among his main point, he introduces mnch valuable 
the proper philosophers. — Sehl.] geographical information, which he had col- 

(16) Agathiasy de Rebus Justiniani, lib. lected in his voyages. He flourished, an 

ii., p. 48. cd. Venetae. probably wrote, about A.D. 535. TTie besi 

(16) Bern, de Montfauconj Praef ad Cos- edition is that of Montfaucon, Gr. and LaL^ 

mam, p. x., dtc, in his Collectio Nov. Patr. in Collect. Nov. Patr. Gr., torn, ii., Paris^ 

Graecorum, tom. ii. [This Coamoi was an 1706. See Cave's Historia Litteraha, tom^ 

Egyptian monk. In early life he was a mer- i., p. 515, &c. — Tr."] 
cmni, and drove a traffic through the whole (17) PhotiuSf Biblioth. Cod., zzzri, p 

length Ckf the Red Sea, and quite to India : 22, 83. 
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Ui6 pontic of Rome were exceedingly disturbed at this, and contended 
that their see held a rank and pre-eminence above that of Constantinople. 
In particular, the Roman* pontiff Chregory the Great, did so in the year 
587 ; when John of Constantinople, sumamed the Faster on account of 
the austerity of his life, had by his own authority assembled a council of 
eastern bishops at Constantinople to decide on charges brought against 
PeUr [Gregory] bishop of Antioch, and on this occasion had arrogated to 
himself the title of (Bcwnenical or universeil toAop.(l) For although the 
hLshops of Constantinople had long used this title, which was capable of 
a harmless interpretation, yet Gregory concluded from the time and the 
occasion on which it was now used, that John was aiming at a supremacy 
over all Christian churches ; and he therefore wrote letters to the em- 
peror and to others, in which he vehemently inveighed against this title. 
But he could effect nothing : and the bishops of Constantinople continued 
to assume it, though not in the sense which Gregory supposed.(2) 

§ 2. Persevering in his opposition, the bishop of Rome excited com- 
motion everywhere, in order to bring the Christian world under his own 
control. And he was in some degree successful, especially in the West ; 
but in the East, scarcely any would listen to him, unless actuated by hos- 
tility to the bishop of Constantinople ; and this last was always in a con- 
dition to oppose his ambitious designs in that quarter. How greatly the 
ideas of many had advanced respecting the powers of the bishop of BLome, 
oannot better be shown than by the Example of Ennodius, the insane 
'flatterer of Symmachus ; who, among other extravagant expressions, said, 
Ike pontiff judges in the place of Godj vice Dei judicare.(3) But on the other 
liand, there are numerous proofs, that the emperors as well as some whole 



(I [Dr. Mosheim here confounds dates, to use this title, took up the business in 

names, and trsnaactions. Gregory (not Pe- nest about the year 595, and for some year* 

Mer) bishop of Antioch, being accused of in- laboured by entreaties and threats, and con- 

cesi and other crimes, appealed from the tri- tinued applications to the emperors and to the 

Vmial of the governor of the East to the em- other eastern patriarchs, to divest the Con- 

peror Mauricius : and the emperor (not the stantinopolitan patriarchs of a title which he 

patriarch John) called a council, or appoint- maintained to be profanet Antiehrislianf and 

ed a court of Commissioners at Constanti- infernal, by whomsoever assumed. See 

noj(Ae in 587, composed of patriarchs, (or Cfregory the Great, Epistolar. lib. iv., ep. 

their delegates), Roman senators, and metro- 86, 38, and lib. vii., ep. 69. Bower* s Livae 

politaos, to hear and decide the case. (See of the Popes, {PeUgius II.), vol. ii., p. 

Bwagriusy Hist. Eccles., I vi., c. 7. Eva- 459, and {Gregory) vol. ii., p. 505, 511, 

gritu was himself Gregory's counsellor at 517, ed. Lond., 1750. NataUs Alexander^ 

oie trial, and has given us nearly all the in- Hist. Eccles., Saecul. vi., cap. ii., art. 12, 

Ibciliation which has reached us respecting 13, tom. x., p. 18, S5, dec., ed. Paris, 1743. 

Ilib council.) On this occasion, it is said, — Tr.} 

Jbkn the patnaich of Constantinople, was (2) Gfegoru the Great, Epistolar. lib. ir., 

hoDoored with the title of universal bishop, v., vii. All the passages in these epistles, 

^-% title which had for some time been used relating to this importont subject, are col- 

bj the bishops of that see. The decisions lected and illustrated by Jo. Launoi, Assertio 

or this council being sent to Pelagius II., in privilegium S. Medardi, Opp., tom. iii., 

(not to Crei'ory the Great), bishop of Rome, pt. ii., p. 266, dec. See Mieh. le Qim^m, 

Pelagius confirmed the acquittal of Gregory Oriens Christianus, tom. i., p. 67, Ac. Chr, 

of Antioch, but remonstrat^ strongly against Matth. P/aff, Diss, de titulo Oecumenicus ; 

the title given to John. His letters on the in the Tempe Helvetica, tom. iv., p. 99, and 

occasion are lost, but they are mentioned by the authors there mentioned, 

his successor. In the year 590, Pelagius (3) See his Apologeticum pro Synodo, fan 

died, and was succeeded by Gregory the the Biblioth. mag. Patr., tom. zr., p. %4Bf 

Great ; and he, finding that John continued ed. Paris. 
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nations, would not patiently bear this new yoke.(4) The Gothic kings in 
Italy, would not allow the bishop of Rome to domineer excessively there; 
nor would they allow any one to be considered as pontiff, whom they had 
not approved ; and they wished to have his election controlled by their de- 
ci8ions.(5) These kings also enacted laws relative to religious matters, ar- 
raigned the clergy before their tribunals, and summoned ecclesiastical 
councils. (6) And the pontiffs themselves paid homage to these sover- 
eigns, and afterwards to the emperors, in a submissive manner ; for they 
had not yet become so lost to all shame, as to look upon temporal so?* 
ereigns as their vassals.(7) 

§ 3. The clergy were previously in possession of high privileges, and 
great wealth ; and the superstition of this century added considerably to 
both. For it was supposed, that sins might be expiated by munificence 
to churches and to monks ; and that the prayers of departed saints, which 
were most efficacious with God, might be purchased, by presents offered 
to them and by temples dedicated to their names«(8) This increase of 
wealth and privileges was accompanied with an equal increase of the 
vices usually attendant on affluence, in the clergy of all ranks from the 
highest to the lowest ;(9) as is manifest even from the laws enacted by 
councils and by the emperors to regulate the lives and morals of the 
clergy.(lO) For what need was there of guarding the morals of these 
men with such ramparts of laws, if they exhibited some degree of love 

(4) See, particulftrly respecting Spain, JutHman^t reign), statee that EmoUm biib- 
Mick. GeddeSf On the Papal supremacy, op of Rhodes, and AUzander bishop of Di- 
chiefly with relation to the ancient Spanish ospolis in Thrace, were for the crime of aod- 
chorch ; published among his Miscellaneous omy deprived of their offices and castrated 
Tracts, vol. ii., p. 1, &c. by order of the emperor, and then carried 

(5) See Joh. Ja. MascoVy Historia Ger- about as a show, with a herald proclaiming : 
manorum, torn, ii., note, p. 113. "All ye bishops, beware of disgracing your 

(6) /a. -Ba*na^c, HistoiredesEglisesRe- venerable office." So in the epistles of 
formees, torn, i., p. 381, &c. [Thus, c. g., Gregory the Great, many proofs occur of 
Theodoric assembled the Italian bishops at impure conduct among the clergy : e. g., L 
Rome, to settle the contested election of viii., ep. 11 ; 1. iii., ep. 26 and 9 ; 1. i., ep. 
Symmachii9 to the papal chair. (Wa/cA, 18,43. — Schl.'\ 

Historie der Kirchcnversamml., p. 347.) (10) [Thus, e. g., in the council of Agde 

The council of Orleans, in 511, was held by in Gaul, (can. 41), it was enacted, that a 

order of Clavisy (ibid., p. 351.) Another clergyman who should get dnmk, should be 

at Orleans in 533, by order of Cliildebert, excluded the church for 30 days, or under- 

(ibid., p. 367.) And in the year 549, (ibid,, go corporeal punishment : and (can. 42) the 

p. 376.) And at Clermont, by order of clergy were forbidden to exercise the art of 

Theudebert, (ibid., p. 368.)— 5cA/.J fortune-telling. HarduirCt Concilia, torn. 

(7) See the collections from Gregory the ii., p. 1002. Other laws forbid simony, con- 
Great, by Jo. Launoiy de Rcgia potestate in cubinage, perjury, usury, and gaudy dress, 
matrimon., 0pp., torn, i , pt. u., p. 691, dec., in the clergy. In Harduin's Concilia, torn, 
and Assertio m priyilegium S. Medardi, iii., p. 529, mention is made of many nuns, 
Opp., tom. iii„ pt. ii., p. 275. GiannorUy at the head of whom were two princesses, 
Histoire de Naples, lorn, ii.^p. 282, dtc ; Chrotildu and Basine, who broke from the 
[and lib. iii., cap, vi., ^ 6. — TV.] nunnery at Poictiers, and who were a part 

(8) [Thus, e. g., Gregory (m cap. xv. of them found pregnant, and also committed, 
Jobi, 1. xii., c. 23) says : " Whenever, af- the most shameful acts of violence. And. 
ier committing a crime we give alms, we do in page 531, he mentions one Aegidius bish- 
as it were compensate for our wicked ac- op of Rheims, who used foiged documents 
tions." So also in his Epistles (lib. ix., ep. before the council of Metz ; and for treason* 
88) : " The intercessions in heaven of him, able practices, was removed from office, 
whose body you have covered on earth, will See Fleury, Ecclesiast. History ; the Ger- 
j^tect you from all sins," &c.— 5cA/.] man translation, vol. v., p. 413, 417, Ubw 

(9) [TheophaneSf (on the second year of xxxv., ^ 6-8. — Schl.] 
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tor virtue and piety 7 Yet the efficacy of these laws was slight ; for so 
great was the reverence for the clergy, that their most atrocious offences 
were visited with the gentlest chastisements ; and this imboldened them 
to perpetrate any iniquity. 

§ 4. What sort of men the bishops of Rome were, who wished to be 
thought the chiefs and fathers of the whole Christian church, and also the 
body of the clergy under them at Rome, best appears from the long and 
violent contest between Symmachus and Lattrentius, which broke out in 
the year 498, and was at length settled by the Gothic king Theodoric. 
Each maintained, that himself was the regularly .constituted pontiff; and 
each accused the other of the most abominable crimes, and not without 
an appearance of truth. Three councils assembled at Rome, were not able 
to terminate the dreadful quarrel ; in the fourth, soon after the commence- 
ment of the century, Theodoric having taken up the business, Symmachus was 
at length pronounced innocent. But the adverse party continued to deny 
that justice had been done them by this decision ; and this led Ermoditu of 
Pavia to write his Apology for the council and for Symmachus.(ll) From 
this treatise, which abounds in rhetorical colouring, we may clearly learn, 
that the foundations of that exorbitant power which the pontics afterwards 
obtained, were already laid ; but not that Symmachus had been inconsid- 
erately and unjustly accused. 

§ 5. The progress of monkery was very great, both in the East and 
in the West. In the East, whole armies of monks might have been en- 

(11) This Apology is extant in the Bibli- the king of the state of Rome, and reauest- 

«lh. Magn. Patr., torn, xt., p. 248, &c., [and ed him to send a Visiter to Rome, with full 

in most of the Collections of Councils. — power to settle all the difficulties. Peter, 

This contest mav be worth describing more bishop of Altino, was appointed. He re- 

fuDj. — On the aeath of the pontiff Athana- paired to Rome, and at once suspended 

#nw in the year 498, not only the clergy, but Symmachus^ and took the goods of the 

the people and the senate of Rome, were church into his own liands. This enraged 

iiyioed about a successor. Symmachus a the partisans of Symmachue to madness, 

ileacon, and Laurentiue the archpresbyter, and prostrated all order and subordination, 

were both chosen on the same day by their Being apprixed of the state of things, the 

respective partisans ; and so eager were king now repaired to Rome in person, and 

both parties to carry their point, that the apent six months in tranquillizing that dis- 

vbole city was in an uproar, and many bat- tracted city. He ordered all the bishops of 

lies and much bloodshed took place in the Italy to meet in council, and decide on the 

streets and in the public places. To end charges against Symnuuhus. The councfl 

(he dire contest, the leading men on both held several meetings in that and the foUow- 

iides airreed to refer the contested point to ing years. Symmachus, when sent for, set 

the decision of Theodoric, the Arian king out to go to the council, attended by a mob ; 

lasident at Ravenna. He decided, that the a battle ensued in the streets ; several were 

one who should be found to have had most killed ; Symmachus himself was wounded, 

YOtes, and to have been elected at the earli- turned back, and refused to appear before 

est hour, should be considered the legal pon- the council. The council, after some delay, 

tiff. This secured the election of SymmiO- proceeded in his absence ; decreed that the 

4tus. The king likewise ordered the bish- witnesses being slaves, were incompetent to 

ops to make regulations for the election of prove anv thing ; and therefore aismissed 

future popes, which should prevent the re- the complaint. The friends of Laurentius 

currence of similar difficulties. This was protested against the decision. The coun- 

ione in the year 499. But the party of Lau- cil met again, and adopted as their own the 

r«i/itt# were not yet quiet. In the year 500, apology for them drawn up by Etmodius. 

they accused Symmachus of several heinous See Bower's Lives of the Popes, {Symmo' 

eriraes before the king ; and the tumults and chus), vol. ii., p. 348-261, ed. Lond., 1780. 

dril wars of Rome were renewed, with in- Harduin, Concilia, tom. ii., p. 001, dw., 

creased violence. Some senators 'nfopned 976. 983, 980. — 3V.] 
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pies of their founder ; for, after they had acquired immense riches by the 
uberali^ of princes and pious individuals, they gave themselves up to lux- 

Snblaenm, where be continaed till about the slept in common donnitories of 10 or 20, in 
yen 520. Manj monks here joined him, septrate beds, without undressing, and had 
mud he had 12 cells, each containing 12 a liffht burning, wad an inspector sleeping in 
monks, wider kit jurisdiction. Many of the each dormitory. They were allowed no con- 
Snt Roman families placed their sons under versation after they retired, nor at any time 
hb instruction ; and Lis reputation for piety were they permitted to jest, or to talk for 
and for miracles procured him almost un- mere amusement. No one could receiye a 
bounded respect. But his fame excited the present of any kind, not eren from a parent ; 
mwj of some clergymen, and led to plots nor have any correspondence with persons 
agamst his life. Auei 26 years spent at Suh- without the monastery, except by its passing 
Ileum, he retired to Mount Cassino^ about under the inspection of the abbot. A porter 
fiO miles south of Sublacum aad about as always sat at the gate, which was kept locked 
ftr from Naples. Here he converted a body day and night ; and no stranger was admitted 
of po;gsn mountaineers, and turned their tern- without leave from the abbot ; and no monk 
pie into a monastery, in which he spent the could go out, unless he had permission from 
runainder of his days in quietude and honour, the same source. The school for the chil- 
He died about A.D. 643. His life was writ- dren of the neighbourhood was kept without 
ten by Pope Gregory the Great, and consti- the walls. The whole establishment waa 
totes the second Book of his Dialogue : it is under an abbot, whose power was despotic. 
also inserted in MabillotCs Acta Sanctor. His under officers were, a prior or deputy, 
OnL Ben., tom. i., p. 1-26. — According to a steward, a superintendent of the sick and 
the Rule of Benedict, the monks were to rise the hospital, an attendant on visiters, a por- 
at two A.M. in winter, (and in summer, at ter, d&c., with the necessary assistants, and 
•och hours as the abbot might direct), repair a number of deans or inspectors over tens, 
to the place of worship, for vigils ; and tnen who attended the monks at all times. The 
spend the remainder of the night in commit- abbot was elected by the common suffirage 
ting psalms, private meditation, and reading, of the brotherhood ; and when inaugurated. 
At sunrise they assembled for matins ; then he appointed and removed his under officers 
■pent four hours in labour ; then two hours at pleasure. On great emeigencies, he sum- 
in reading ; then dined, and road in private moned the whole brotherhood to meet in 
till half past two P.M., when they mot again council ; and on more common occasions, 
for worship; and afterwards laboured till only the seniors; but in either case, after 
tbeir vespers. In their vigils and matins, 24 hearing what each one was pleased to say. 
Psalms were to be chanted each day ; so as the decision rested wholly with himself. For 
to complete the Psalter every week. Besides admission to the society, a probation of 12 
their social worship, seven hours each day months was required ; during which the ap- 
were devoted to labour, two at least to pri- plicant was fed snd clothed, and employed 
vate study, one to private meditation, and m the meaner offices of the monks, and 
the rest to meals, sleep, and refreshment, closely watched. At the end of his proba- 
The labour was agriculture, gardening, and tion, \i approved, he took solemn and irrev- 
various mechanical trades ; and each one ocable vows of perfect chastity, absolute 
was pot to such labour as his superior saw poverty, and implicit obedience to his supe- 
fit ; for they all renounced wholly every ape- riors in every thing. If he had property, be 
ciss of personal liberty. They ate twice a must give it all away, either to ms friends or 
day, at a common table ; first, about noon, the poor, or to the monastery ; and never 
and then at evening. Both the quantity and after must possess the least particle of private 
the quality of their food were limited. To property, nor claim any personal rights or 
each was allowed one pound of bread per liberties. For lijy^hter offences, a reprimand 
day, and a small quantity of wine. On the was to be administered by some under offi- 
pnbUc table no meat was allowed, but al- cer. For greater offences, afler two admo- 
ways two kinds of porridge. To the sick, nitions, a person was debarred his privileges, 
flesh was allowed. While at table, all con- not allowed to read in his turn, or to sit at 
▼ersation was prohibited ; and some one read table, or enjoy his modicum of comforts. If 
aloud the whole time. They all served as still refractory, he was expelled the monas- 
cooks and waiters by turns, of a week each, tery ; yet might be restored on repentance. 
Their clothing was coarse and simple, and See the RvJU, at large, in Hoapinuen, 0pp., 
regulated at the discretion of the abbot, tom. iv., (de Monacnis, libri vii.), p. 202^ 
Each was provided with two suits, a knife, 222, ed. Genev., 1669, fol, and as abridged 
a needle, and all other Decsasariea. They by FUury, Histoiie Ecdes., lib. zxzii., f 

Vol. I. — Ddd 
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wry 9 idleness, and every vicey became involved in civil affidn and die 
bals of courts, were intent on multiplying vain and superstitious rites, and 
most eager to advance the authority and power of the Roman pontifii. 
None of these things were enjoined or permitted by St. Benediet ; whose 
Rule, though still highly extolled, has for many ages ceased to be ob- 
8erved.(16) Yet the institution of Benedict changed the state of monkery 
in the West, in various respects ; not the least important of which was, 
that the appUcation and profession made by the monks, bound then^/br 
^er to observe his rules ; whereas previously, the monks changed the 
rule and regulations of their founders at pleasure.(17) 

§ 7. Only a short time elapsed, before this new order of monks was in 
a most flourishing state in all the western countries. In Gaul, it was prop, 
agated by St. Maurus , in Sicily and Sardlnfa, by Placidus and others ; 
in England, by Augustine and MelUius ; in Italy and in other parts, hj 
Gregory the Great, who is reported to have lived some time in this order.(] 8) 

14-19. Tet it is questionable whether the larly to Gennanj. By them Gennanj was 

Rule as there laid down was precisely what cultiyated and rendered a fmitful conntiy. 

£^9i^f2tc(J^re8cribed. — Tr ] They preserved for ns all the books of anti* 

(16) [The modem Benedictines are them- quity, all the sciences and learning of the 
telves obliged to admit, that the Role of ancients. For they were obliged to hare 
their founder is no longer fully obeyed. But libraries in their monasteries, because tbeir 
they resort to a convenient distinction. The rule required them to read during a poitioo 
Rule, say they, has its essential and its aco- of each day. Some individuals were occo- 
iental parts. That the monks should labour, pied in transcribing the books of the an- 
eara their own bread, and live frugally, be- cients ; and hence came the manuscriplB, 
k>ngB to the accidental part. The essential which still exist here and there in the Ubim- 
parts are the vows ; which we observe relt- ries of monasteries. The sciences were 
eiously, a few faults excepted. We admit cultivated nowhere but in their cloisters, 
freely, that the order is richer than in the They kept up schools there for the monks, 
days of its founder. Father Benedict would and for such as were destined to be monks. 
De umazed, should he rise out of his grave, And without their cloisters they also had 
and instead of the miserable huts which he schools, in which the people of the worid 
erected on Mount Cassino, find there a pal- were instructed. From tnese monasteries 
ace, in which kings and princes might re- proceeded men of learning, who were em- 
side ; and sec the abbot transformed into a ployed in courts as chancellors, vice-chancel- 
prince of the empire, with a multitude of lors, secretaries, dec, and these again pat- 
subjects, and an income of five or six hun- ronised the monasteries. Even the children 
dred thousand ducats. — Schl.] of sovereign princes were brought up among 

(17) See Mabillon, Pracf. ad Saecul. iy., the Benedictines, and af^r uey came to 
p. i., [Actor. Sanctor. Ord. Benedict., torn, their thrones retained attachment and rev- 
v.], p. xviii., &c. IBenedict changed the erence for the order, to whom they were 
state of monkery by restraining the instabil- indebted for their education. Tlie Bene- 
ity of the monks, and rendering their vows dictines were esteemed saintSf and their 
irrevocable. It was not Strang that the prayers were supposed to be particularly 
order spread far and wide. His Rule was efficacious. All this rendered the order 
better calculated than any other for Euro- powerful and rich. But as soon as they be- 
peans, and the first Benedictines were virtu- came rich, they became voluptuous and in-* 
ous, upright, and useful people. Wherever dolcnt, and their cloisters were haunts of 
they came, they converted the wilderness vice and wickedness. In the seventeenth 
into a cultivated country ; they pursued the century, this order began to revert back to 
breeding of cattle and agriculture, laboured its original design, especially in France ; and 
with their own hands, drained morasses, and it performed essential service to the republic 
cleared away forests. These monks — taking of learning, in particular by publishing beaa- 
the word Benedictines in its largest extent, tiful editions of the Fathers. — Sehl,] 

as embracing the ramifications of the order, (18) See Jo. MabilloHy Diss, de vita monas- 

the Carthusians, Cistersians, Praemonstra- tica Gregorii Magni ; annexed to Hadir. Vs* 

icnsians, Camaldulensians, dtc. — were of lesius^ Analect. veter., tom. ii., and MabiU 

great advantage to all Europe, and ptrticu- Um*M Praef. ad Saecul. L, [Actor. Saoctor. 
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tn. Gemumy, Bonifaee afterwards caused it to be received.(19) This rap- 
id progress of their order, the BenedictiDes ascribe to the miracles of Si. 
Benedict and his disciples, and to the holiness and superiority of the rules 
which he prescribed. But those who more critically examine the causes 
of events, have very nearly all united in the opinion, that the &¥our shown 
them by the Roman pontiffs, to whose glory and exaltation this whole order 
was especially devoted, contributed more than all other causes to its wide 
eitension and grandeur. Yet it was not till the ninth century that all 
other rules and societies became extinct, and the Benedictines alone 
ie]£ned.(20) 

o 8. Among the Greek and Oriental Christians, the most distinguished 
writers of this century were the following : Procopius of Gaza, who ex- 
pounded some books of the Bible not unhappily. (21) John MaxewduSy a 
monk of Antioch, who, besides some books against the sects of his times, 
wrote SchoHa on Dwnysius Areopagita.{22) Agapetus procured himself a 
place among the wise men of the age, by his Scheda Regia^ addressed to 
tub emperor Justiman.{22) EtUogius, a presbyter of Ajitioch, was ardent 

Okd.] Benedict., p. xziz., &c. Yet some de- ble and renowned men were trained up in 
uj tbds, as Anion. GaUonius, [de Monachatu it. VoUUerranui enumerates 200 cardinals, 
CSpegorii, dec.], on whose book, see Rich, 1600 archbishops, 4000 bishops, and 16,700 
Amm, Lettres choisies, torn, iii., p. 63. abbots and men of learning, who belonged 
[T«t the monkery of Gregory the Great, to this order. — V. Einem.'\ 
■fter the inyestigations of MabiUon^ seems (30) Jo. VEnfanty Histoiredu Concilede 
BO longer liable to doubt. He established Constance, tome ii., p. 32, 33. 
lix monasteries in Sicily, and assigned them (21) See Rich. Simony (Jritiaue de la Bib- 
oat of his great riches as much landed estate liotheque Ecclesiast. de M. du JPijit tome 
•s was necessary for their support. A sev- i., p. 197. {ProcopiuSt a teacher of ek>- 
•nth monastery he founded at Rome, in his quence at Graza in the reign of Juatmianf 
own house, deoicated to St. Andrew ; which A.D. -520, dec., has left us several Com- 
ftiD exists, and is in the hands of the Ca« mentaries on the scriptures, which are chief' 
■laldulensians. See F/ewry, Histoire £c- ly compilations from earlier writers: vis., 
das., Ut. xzjEiT., ^ 34. — Sehl.} on the Octateuch, (extant only in Latin) 
(10) Anton. Dandim AUesterOf Origines on the books of Samuel, Kings, and Chroni< 
lei monasticae, lib. i., cap. 9, p. 33. On cles, 6r. and Lat., Lugd. Bat., 1620, 4to , 
Che propagation of the Benedictme Rule in on Isaiah, Gr. and Lat, Paris, 1580 ; on 
the rarious countries of Europe, Jo. Mahil' Proverbs, and the twelve Minor Prophets ; 
Im has a particular treatise, Praef. ad Sa^ never published. Also many neat Epistles, 
eqL i., [Actor. Sanctor. Ord.] Benedict., and published by Aldus. — TV.] 
Pnef. ad Saecul. iv., p. i., [Actor. Sanctor. (22) [John Maxentius was a Scythian 
Old. Benedict., tom. v.], p. Ixii., dec. [Si. monk, a presbyter of Antioch, and flourished 
JKucnw, whose name a distinguished con- about the year 620. Several of his epistles 
negation still bears, was one of the most and tracts, defending the doctrine that one 
HDOus disciples of Benedict ; though some of the Trinity was crucified, and opposing 
SMre questioned his existence, rlacidua the Pelagian errors, are extant in Latin, in 
Vis a historian of this order. Of Auguetmey the Bibliotheca Patrum, tom. ix. His seho- 
Aotice has already been taken. MeUitUM lia on DionysittM the Aieopagite, are publish* 
fmched to the east Saxons, and was after- ed, Gr. andi Lat., wiUi that author. — TrJ] 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, and very (23) [Agapetusy a deacon in the great 
ietive in propagating the order. — The great church at Constantinople, flourished A.D. 
■sd rapid dissemination of this order was 627, in which year he composed his Instruct 
wonderful. Many particular and new orders, tiont for a prince, addressed to the emperor 
distinguished from each other by their dress, Justiniany then recently inveated with the 
^eir caps, and forms of government, origi- purple, llie book contains 72 heads of ad- 
Dated from it. The Carthusians, Cistersians, vice, displayinff good common sense, bat not 
Ccslestines, Grandimontensians, Praemon- mofouna. It hu been often published : aa, 
■tntensians, Cluniacensians, Camaldulen- Venice, 1609, Svo, and with a commenta* 
sians, dec., were only branches growing out ry, Franeker, 1608, 8vo, Francf., 1669, 4ti\ 
of this princ^mi stock. The most respecta- Lipst 1669, 8vo.— TV.] 
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compiled from the woriu of Uie frtt hie communkm ; but aided by Jewt he vio- 

ABOsUsiae. His zi. Booln of Contemvla- lently persecuted the orthodox, and especially 

fifii# on the Hexaimercn were pabliahed in the monks of Palestine, of whom he slew 

lii^in. Puis, 1609. Dr. Ahs pablished the 860, and left their bodies to be consumed 

lllh BooIl, Or. and Let, Lood., 1662, 4to. by beasts of prey. On the death of AnmMta- 

Bfii fiire ioetrifMl DitamreeSf (on the Trini- swm and the accession of Jutiin to the em- 

^9 ineanation, dtc.)» together with all the pire in 618, he was proscribed, and fled to 

woriu hist enumerated, are extant in Latin, Sgypt, where he lived many years. Here 

BibfioUi. Patr., tom. ix. Six of his HomiUu he became involved with Timothy patriarch 

m extant. Or. and Let., in Combefig, Auc- of Alexandria, and Gainus his deacon, by 

tnar. Nov., 1648, tom. i. Another tract of asserting that the body of Christ, previously 

has, on the three Quadragesimae, is extant, to its resurrection, was corruptible. He 

Gr. and Lat., in CoteUer, Monum. Eccl. Or., next went to Constantinople, ana persuaded 

torn. iii. Various other tracts of his exist AiUhimua the patriarch to embrace Euty- 

(Rily in MS., and a considerable number of chian principles ; and was producing great 

fillers are lost. commotions, when two councils condemned 

The following is a catalogue of the Greek both him and Antkimus A.D. 636. His sub- 
aid Oriental wnters of this century, omitted sequent history is little known. He was a 
by Dr. Mosheim. man of talents, ambitious, restless, little 

Ofympiodorut, a deacon at Alexandria, careful to maintain consistency in conduct 

wlio probably flourished at the commence- or belief, a great writer, and possessed of 

BwnC of this century. He wrote several vast influence among the Eutychians. He 

ttmrnenidries on the scriptures. His short wrote an immense number of epistles, many 

Cmmment on EecUnastes is extent, Gr. and homilies and tracts, and extensive Commen- 

Lat., in Pronto Ducaeus, Auctuar., tom. ii. taries on scripture ; none of which are pub- 

HitCommenton LatiMn/a/iofU, Lat., Rome, lishcd entire, his works having been pro- 

1998, 4to, and his Commentary on Job^ is scribed and ordered to be all burned by 

preserved almost entire in the Catena on authority of the emperor. Yet numerous 

Job, published, Gr. end Lat., by Patr. Jvl- extracts are preserved, and some whole trea- 

«CM, Lond., 1637, fol. tises are supposed to exist still in the East 

Julian^ bishop of Halicamassus in Caria, The Ritual for baptism and public worship 
a Eutychian who flourished under Ana»ta- in the Syrian church, which is extant, Syr. 
thu A.D. 510, and was active in the con- and Lat., Antw., 1572, 4to, has been attribo- 
tMts of his times. On the accession of Ju««> ted to him. His Commentaries are often 
Hm, A.D. 518, he fled to Alexandria ; where quoted in the Catena Patrum. See C«ve, 
he advanced the idea that ChritCB body was Histor. Litter., tom. i., p. 499, dec. 
always incapable of corruptionf and prodn- John of Cappadocia, patriarch of Con- 
eed a division ana a party among the Mo- stantinople A.D. 517-520. He condemned 
nopfayaites. He wrote a Commentary on Sevems of Antioch in 518 ; and the next 
Mj which is often quoted in the Catena on year, by order of the emperor Justin, be- 
jel, published, Lond., 1637, fol. came reconciled with the Roman pontiflfa. 

TVmofAras, bishop of Constantinople A.D. Five of his Epistles are extant in tne Con- 

611-517, distinguished for his hatred of hia cilia, tom. iv. and ▼. 

predecessor Macedonius. He wrote a book TTieodorus Lector, flourished at Constan- 

ob the various heresies, which is extant, Gr. tinople A.D. 518. He compiled an eccles. 

•ad Lat., in Combefis, Auctusr. Nov., tom. histoiy from Socrates, Sozomen, and Theod- 

U^ and more perfect in Cotelier, Monum. oret, in ii. Books : to which he annexed a 

Secies. Gr., tom. iii., p. 377. Continuation, in ii. additional Books. Large 

SeveruSj a leading man among the Aetph- extracts from the Continuation, by NUepko- 

sH or Monophysites, was in his youth a rus CaUstas, are preserved, and published, 

pagan, and studied in the law school at Bo- Or. and Lat., among the Or. Eccl. Histo* 

>>tu8 ; afterwards he became a monk at nans, by Valesius. 

Uaza, and embracing and propagating Eu- Timotheus HI., patriarch of Alexandria 

tycbian principles, was expelled the monas- A.D. 619-535, a warm Eutychian, and a pro- 

tery • He repaired to Constantinople, and tector of Severus and Julian, till he fell oat 

iusmnated himself into the graces of the with them respecting the corruptibility of 

«mperor Anastasius, who favoured the £u- ChrisCs body. He wrote numerous ser- 

tycnians. In the year 513, on the expulsion mons and theological tracts, large extracts 

of the (orthodox Flavian, he was made pa- from which are preserved by Cosmos Indi- 

triarch of Antioch, subscribed the Henoti- copleustes. 

con of Zeno, and condemned the council of Epiphamus, patriarch of Constantinop!« 

Chalcedon. Some bishops withdrew from A.D. 520-535. He confirmed the xecon- 
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cOiatkm between tbe Met of Rome and Con- BarManmpkiuSf an anchorite of Gaxa, in 
stintinople, made by John his predecessor ; the middle of this centaiy, composed slug* 
and approved the council of Chalcedon. Five amount of ascetic writings, which still exist ; 
of his Epistles to ffoninM{a«thishop of Rome, but are not thought worth publishing, 
are ezUnt in the Concilior. Collect., tonu iv. Eutyckius, a monk, and bishop of Con- 

Epkrahn^ patriarch of Antioch A.D. 626- stantinople A.D. 663-686. In the jeaxSti 
546. He was a native of Syria, a civil ma- he was deprived of his see and banished by 
gistrate and count of the East, when made JusHnian, for not admitting the incormpb- 

bisbop. He wrote pro Eccleaiasticis dog- bility of Ckruts body while ne was on eaith ; 
matibus et Synodo Chalcedonensi, hbri iii. : but he was restored in the year 678, and 
which are lost, except copious extracts from died in 686, aged 73. One epistle of hit 
the two first Books, in Photius, Biblioth. to pope VigilivUy is extant among the Acts 

Cod. S28, 229. of the fifth general council, A.D. 663, Coe- 

Simeatiy Stylites junior. In his childhood cil., torn, v., p. 426. 
he mounted his pillar, near Antioch, which Cyrily a monk of Palestine who flourished 

he occupied 08 years, A.D. 627-696. He A.D. 657. He composed the lives of sev- 

is often mentioned by Evagriua, who knew cral monks, as of St. John the SiUnttMryt 

him well. His fiflh Epistle to the emperor of St. EtUhymius^ and of Si. StUtMS ; all of 

Justinuin is extant, Gr. and I^t., in the which arc still extant, 
transactions of the second Niccne council, Paul Cyrus FToruSf a poet who flounshed 

Actio V. Concilior. torn. vii. Some other about A.D. 665. His poetic description of 

tracts of his exist in MS. in the Vatican the church of St. Sophia at Constantinople 

library. built by JuMtinian, is still extant, Gr. and 

SMcharioM Scholasticus, srchbp. of Mvti- Lat., by Carol, du FrcMne, Paris, 1670, aub- 

leoe. He was first a lawyer at Berytus, then joined to the history of Cinnamu*. 
a bishop, and flourished A.D. 636. While John, sumamed Climaau from his book, 

at Berytus, he wrote a Dissertation or dia- and Sinaita from his residence, and also 

logue against the philosophers who maintain Scholasticus, was a monk of Mount Sinai, 

that the world is etemsJ ; extant, Gr. and who flourished about A.D. 664. He wrot^ 

Lat., Lips., 1654, 4to, snd in Pr. Ducaeus* Scala Parodist, in 30 chapters, each markings 

Auctuar., torn. i. He also wrote a dispu- a grade of virtue ; also Liber ad Pastarem r- 

tation against the ttoo first principles of all both published, Gr. and Lat., by Matth. Ra — - 

things, held by the Manichaeans ; extant, der^ Paris, 1633, fol. 

Lat., in Henr. Canis, Antique Lection., torn. John Scholasticus, a presbyter at Antioch,-^- 

▼., and both works in Biblioth. Patr., torn. ix. deputy to Constantinople, and bishop thers^ 

Nonnosus, Justinian's ambassador to the A.I). 564-578. He wrote CoUcctio Cano—"- 

Saracens, the Auxumitae, and the Homer- num in 50 Titles, which included the 86^ 

ites, about A.D. 540. He wrote a history Canons of the Apostles ; also AomtKaMon,^^^ 

of his travels ; from which Photius has pre- which, besides a collection of Canons, con— — 

served extracts, Biblioth. Cod. 3. taincd an epitome of the civil laws concern 

/nuu;, bishop of Nine va, who turned monk, ing ecclesiastical aflairs ; likewise, Cupit^s^ 

and travelled as far as Italy. He flourished EccUsiastica. All those tracts were pub— 

about the year 540, and wrote 87 ascetic lished, Gr. and I^t., in JustdVs Biblioth. 

discourses, which still exist in MS. A bad Juris Canon., torn, ii., p. 499, 603, 660, ed^ 

Latin translation of 53 of them, much gar- Paris, 1662. 

bled, was published in the Biblioth. magn. 7'AeoJ(7ni«,bishopofIconium, about A.D. 

Patr., tom. xi. 564, wrote the martyrdom of Juiitta and hcK' 

Arethas, archbishop of Cscsarea in Cappa- son Cirycus, only three years old, in the pcr- 

docia, is supposed to have lived about A.D. secution of Diocletian ; published, Gr. andf 

640. He compiled from Andreas Caesari- Lat., by Combcjis, Acta Martyr, antiq.. Par- 

ensis an Exposition of the Apocalypse ; ex- is, 1660, 8vo, p. 231. 
tant, Gr. ana Lat., annexed to Oecumenius, Eustr alius, a presbyter of the jpnreat churcb 

Paris, 1631. at Constantinople, under Eutyckius the pa- 

Gregentius, archbp. of Taphar, the me- triarch, about A.D. 578. He wrote a book 

tropolis of the Homcrites in Arabia Felix, in confutation of those who say, the soul is 

flourished A.D. 540, and died 552. An ac- inactive when separated from the body ; pub* 

count of his dispute with Herbanus, a learn- lished, Gr. and I^at , by Leo Allot, in his 

ed Jew, is extant, Gr. and Lat., Paris, 1586, historical work concerning purgatory, Rome, 

8vo, and in Pr. Ducaeus, Auctuar., tom. i. 1655, 8vo, p. 319-581. He also wrote the 

He also compiled a code of civil laws for Life of Eutyckius the patriarch , published, 

the Homeritea, by order of Abram their king ; Gr. and Lat., by Surivs and by Papebroch. 
which still eziflts in MS. Thcophanes of Byzantium, flourished A.D. 
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^ 0. Among the Latin writers, the most distinguished were the follow. 
ing : Gregory the Great, Roman pontifT; a man of good and upright inten- 
tioiu for the most part, but greatly lacking in judgment, superstitious, and 
opposed to all learning, as his Epistles and Dialogues show.(29) Casaru 

S80, and wrote a Historj of the wan of the monasteries and to a more religious life ; 

Romans with the Persians, A.D. 667-673, and attempted to eradicate the prevailing 

in. z. Books ; and some other parts of the vices of the clergy, simony and debauchery. 

hiBUnyof his own times. Only extracts re- He was instrumental in converting the Ari- 

■Min. an Lombards to the orthodox faith, and in 

Jokn MarOf a very prominent man among restraining the ravages of that warlike peo- 

the MarcmiteSj who nourished about A.D. pie. He interfered in the discipline of for- 

6B0. He wrote Commentaries on the Lit- eign churches ; remonstrated against an ioi* 

ugy of St. JameSf which are still extant in perial law forbidding soldiers to become 

Svriac, and have been much quoted by Abr. monks ; laboured to effect a peace between 

EekeUenaigf Moriru, Nairon, and others. the Lombards and the emperors ; and at- 

Itcanlnu, bishop of Neapolis or Hagiopo- tended to every interest of the church and 
fismCnmxs, who flourished about A.D. 600, the people under him. Yet he claimed no 
and died about A.D. 620 or 630. He wrote civil authority ; but always treated the em- 
ail Apology for the Christians against the perors as his lords and masters. In 696 he 
Jews ; of which a large part is preserved in commenced his long contest with the pa- 
ths fqarth Act of the second Nicene council; triarchs of Constantinople, who had assu- 
Concilior. torn, vii., p. 236. He also wrote mod the honorary title of unvoergal bitkm, 
some homilies, and biognphies of saints. But Tliis title Gregory maintained to be blasphe- 
it is not easy to distinguisn his writings from mous, antichristian, snd diabolical, by whom- 
thote of hecntiuf of Byzantium. — Tr.'\ soever assumed. But he could not induce 

(19) His works were published by the any ofthe Orientals to join with him. In 696, 
Trench Benedictine, Denya de St. Martkt, he sent Augustine end other monks to con- 
n four splendid volumes, fol., Paris, 1705. vert the Anglo-Saxons ; which they accom- 
For an account of him, see the Acta Sane- plished. In 601, he defended the use of 
or., torn. ii.,Martii, p. 121, 6lc. [Gregory images in churches ; allowed the Saxons to 
&e Great, of senatorian rank, was bom at retain some of their pagan customs ; and 
Rome about A.D. 640. After a good edu- endeavoured to extend the power of AuguM^ 
cation, beinff a youth of great promise, he iine over the ancient British churches. In 
was early admitted to the senate, and made the same year, when Phocas the usurper 
governor of the city before he was thirty murdered ilX the imperial family, and cloth- 
vears old. The death of his father put him ed himself with the purple, Gregory obse- 
in possession of a vast estate, which he de- quiously flattered him, and submitted to his 
TOted wholly to pious and charitable uses, usurpation. At length, worn out with cares 
Renonncing public life, he became a monk, and disease, he died in March, A.D. 604, 
built and endowed six monasteries in Sicily, having reigned thirteen years and a half, 
and a seventh at Rome, in which he himself Gregory was exceedingly sctive, self-deny- 
lived under the control of the abbot. In ing, submissive to his superiors, and courte- 
679, he was drawn from his monastery, or- ous, sympathetic, and benevolent to all ; yet 
dained a deacon, and sent as papal legate to he was an enthusiast for monkery, and for 
ths court of Constantinople, where he resi- the honour of his see. His writings are 
dcd five years, and became very popular, more voluminous than those of any other 
Returning in 684 with a rich treasure of rel- Roman pontiff. His letters amount to 840 ; 
ies, he retired to his monastery and to his besides which, he wrote 36 Books on Job, 
&vourite mode of life. In 690 he was rais- called Gregory* b Morals ; a Pastoral^ or 
ed to the papal chair, much against his will ; treatise on the duties of a pastor, in 4 Books ; 
and for 1 3 years and a half was an indefat- 22 Homilies on Ezekiel , 40 Homilies on 
^gable bishop, a zealous reformer of the cler- the Gospels ; 4 Books of Dialogues To 
Ay uid the monasteries, and a strenuous de- him are ascribed also, an Exposition of the 
Snder of the prerogatives of his see. He first book of Samuel^ in vi. Books ; an Ex- 
iled in his attempt to coerce the Illyrian position of the seven penitential Psalms; 
hiahops to condemn the three chapters ; but and an Exposition of the Canticles. His 
aocceeded in disturbing the harmony be- best works are his Pastoral and his Morals. 
tween the orthodox and the Donatists in His Dialogue is stuffed with monkish talea ; 
Africa. He discoura^^ed all coercive meas- and the Exposition ofthe penitential Pwaiam 
ram for the conversion of the Jews ; en- breathes the spirit of later timet, snd ^lMg 
deavoored to con&ie the monks to their be«i ascribed to Gregory Y IL Ihic M^^ 
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us of ArleSy composed some tracts on moral subjects, and a Rule far Holy 
Virgins,{^) Fulgentius of Ruspe, contended valiantly, in numerous book% 
against the Pelagians and the Arians in Africa ; but his diction is harsh 
and uncouth, like that of most African8.(dl) Etmodhu of Pavia was not 
contemptible among the writers of this age, either for prose or poeiTy ; 
but he was an infatuated adulator of the Roman pontiff, whom he exalted 
to supreme power on earth, maintaining that ho was amenable to no au- 
thority of mortals. (82) Benedict of Nursia, whose name is immortalized 
by his Rule for a monastic life, and the numerous families of monks who 

edition is nid to be that of St. Marthe ; but will, against FaustuSf which are lost. Hit 
that of De StnunnvilU, Paris, 1675, 3 vols, works arc printed in the Biblioth. Patr., vol. 
fbl., is esteemed : the latest edition is that viii. and vol. xxvii. See Ca/eCf Hist Lit* 
of Joi. Bapt, Gallicciolli, Venice, 1768-76, ter., torn, i., p. 492.— Tr.] 
in 17 vols. 4to. — ^His life by Paultu Diaco- (31) See, concerning FtdgentiuSt the Acta 
fi«4r, of the 9th century ; and another by Sanctor., torn, i., Januarii, p. 32, &c. [He 
Jokn^ deacon at Rome, about 880, in iv. was bom at Carthage about A. D. 466. His 
Books, arc in MahiUoiCM Acta Sanctor. father who was a senator, died while he was 
Ord. Bened., torn, i., p. 378-484. Among YOung ; but his mother gave him an ezceU 
the modems, besides Du Pin^ Bayle, and lent education. While a boy, he had all 
OudiiL, wo have Maimbourg*B Histoire du Homer by rote, and could talk Greek fio- 
Pontificat de S. Gregoire le Grand, Paris, ently. He was early made procurator of 
1686, 4to : Denya de St, Marthe^ Histoire the city But soon weary of public life, he 
de S. Greg, le Gr., Rouen, 1698, 4to, and retired to a monastery, became a monk and 
in the 0pp. Greg. M., torn, iv., p. 199-305. an abbot, changed his monastery, endured 
See also Bower, Lives of the Popes, {Greg- persecution from the Arians, went to Syra- 
ory L), vol. ii., p. 463-543, ed. Lond., 1750, cuse, and thence to Rome in the year 500 ; 
and Schroeckhf Kirchcngcsch., vol. xvii., p. returned to Africa again* was elected bishop 
24S-371. — TV.] of Ruspe in 507, was banished to Sardinia 
(30) The Benedictines have recently ffiv- by Tkrasimvnd the Arian king of the Van- 
en a learned account of Ctesarius^ in their dais, recalled by Hildcric the succeeding 
Histoire litterairc dc la France, tom. ill., p. king, and ruled his church till his death ia 
190. [His life, writfon by his pupils, Cypri- 633. He was one of the most learned, pi* 
an, Mesaian, and S/ephan, in two Books, is ous, and influential bishops of his age. He 
extantinAfaW/on, Acta SS. Ord. Benedict, wrote three Books ad Monimum, (on pre- 
tom. i., p. 636-651. He was bom in Gaul, destination and the kindred doctrines) ; on» 
A.D. 469. Whilii a boy, he ran away, and Book against the Arians ; three Books ad- 
entered the monastery of Lcrins ; where he Thrasimundum regem, (on the person and 
lived many years, and became the butler, offices of Christ) ; ten Sermons on diver» 
His health failing, he retired to Aries ; of subjects ; dc Fide orthodoxa Liber ad do* 
which place he was made bishop in the year natum ; de Fide Liber nd Petr. Diacon. 
602. In the year 606, he was falsely ac- eleven Epistles ; de Trinitatc Liber ; oil 
cosed of treason, and banished by Alarie Predestination and Grace, three Books ; anJ 
kingof the Visifiroths, toBourdcaui; but he various other Tracts and Homilies; all of 
WIS soon recalled. In i>08, TheoJoric king which were published, Paris, 1684, 4to. 
of the Goths, summoned him to Ravenna to Among his lost works were seven Books on 
answer a similar charge. Being acquitted, grace and free will, addressed to Faustus ; 
he visited Italy, and returned to Aries. He and ten Books on predestination and grace, 
presided at the council of Aries in 624 ; and against Fahian. See Cave's Hist. Lit., 
at that of Valencia in 529, he triumphantly tom. i., p. 493.— TV.] 
maintained the principle, that a man cannot (32) See the Histoire Litteraire de la 
obtain salvation without preventing grace. France, torn, iii., p. 96, &c. [Ennoduis^%A 
He died A.D. 542, aced 73. Ho was zeal- bom A.D. 473, of a proconsular family. He 
ous for monkery, and a strenuous advocate married young ; was afterwards deacon at 
for the doctnncs of Auguttine respecting Pavia, and subsequently at Rome ; was 
free grace and predestination. He has left twice papal legate to the emperor at Con- 
ns 46 Homilies, a Rule for monks, another stantinople ; was made bishop of Pavia in 
for nmis, atreatisc on the ten virgins, an ex- 51 1 , and died in 521. He wrote nine Books 
hortation to charity, an Epistle, and his Will, of Epistles^ or 297 in number, which are un- 
He also wxole two Books on grace and free published, and of little use to the history of 
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Imve followed it.(88) DumymtB^ surnamed Ea^uu» on account of his 
lowliness of mind, has deserved well of his own age and of posterity, by 
his coilecUon cf ancient canons and his chronological researches.(84) FnU 
gentitts Ferrcmdusy an African, procured himself reputation by some small 
treatises, especially by his AlrridgmeiiU qf the canons; but his diction has 
no charms.(35) Facundua of Hermiane was a strenuous defender of the 
three chapters^ of which an account will be giren hereafter.(36) Ardor 
▼ersified the Acts of the Apostles, in Latin, not badly.(37) rrimatms of 
Adruroetum wrote CammerUaries on the episUee of Paid, and a hook on her* 
eeies ; which are yet extant.(d8) lAberatua, by his Breviarium or con- 
else history of the Nestorian and Eutychian controversies, merits a re« 

hit dmes ; also t Panegyric on Theodoric, to S33 heads ; it is in JuMtelPt Biblioth. Jnrii 
king of the Ostrogoths ; an Apology for Canon., torn. i. He also wrote the life of 
the Synod of Rome, A.I). 603 ; the life of FulgenHu* of Ruspe, and seven doctrinal 
jBmAanmt, his predecessor at Pavia ; life l^istles. All his works were published bj 
^Antony, a monk of Lerins ; two Books Cfkifflet, Dijon, 1649, 4to, and then in the 
of poems or epigrams ; and varions other Biblioth. Patr., tom. ix. — TV.] 
little pieces ; all of which were published (86) [Facundus was bishop of Hermiane 
\n Jo. Sirmond, Paris, 1611, Svo ; and in in A/hca, but spent many years at Ck>nstan- 
the Works of ^nfio?Kl, vol. i., Paris, 1696; tinople, as a repesentative of the African 
ilso in the Biblioth. Patr., torn. ix. — TV.] churches at the imperial court. It was here^ 
(88) [See above, p. 893, ^ 6, and note and in the years 646 and 647, that he coin- 
CIS). He has left us nothing in writing, ex- posed his twelve Books pro defensione trium 
cept his monastic regulations, two Epistles, Capitulorum, which he presented to the em* 
«ad two discourses ; which are in the Bib* peror JuMtinian. He also wrote a book 
lioth. Patr., tom. ix., p. 640, dec. — TV.] against MtUianuM Scholasticus, who had in- 

(84) [A monk of Scythian extract, who yeighcd against the African churches for re- 

floorished at Rome A.D. 633, and died before fusing communion with VigiUus. These, 

J1.D. 666. He was intimate with CoMsiodo- together with an Epistle in defence of the 

«itf, who ffives him a high character for intelli- Uwse chapiters, were published by Je,. Str- 

maact and virtue. Being familiar with Ghreek, mond, Paris, 1639, 8vo, and annexed to Cjp- 

Se collected and translated a body of canons, iatue of Milevi, Paris, 1676, fol., and thence 

inehiding the first 60 Apostolic Canons, and in the Bibl. Patr., tom. x., p. 1, 109. — TV.] 

^hoaeofthe councils of Nice, Constantinople, (37) [ilrotorwas first an advocate, then 

<]3iaIcedon, Sardica, and some in Africa ; he one of the court of king Athalaric^ and finally 

«bo made a collection of the decrees of the a subdeacon at Rome. He flourished from 

^ioman pontifis, from Smeiut to Afuutatiue A.D. 637 to 644 ; in which latter year he 

11. : both are extant in JueteWe Biblioth. presented his poetic version of the Acts in 

Juris Canonici, tom. I He likewise trans- two Books, to VigHhu the Roman pontiff. 

lated a synodic epistle of Cyril of Alex., a He was much esteemed and honoureid both 

Tuehal epistle ox Protenue^ the life of St. by Athalarie and VigiUue. The poem was 

J^uhomius, an Oration of Frochu, Gregory first published, with a commentary, at Salfr- 

Nyssen de opificio hominis, and a history of manca in 1616 ; and afterwards in the Bib* 

the discovery of the head of John the Bap- lioth. Patr., tom. x., p. 126. — Tf.] 

list : and composed a Paschal Cycle of 97 (88) [Primanuet bishop of Adrumetum 

years, commencing A.D. 627, of which only or Justinianopolis in Africst was a delegate 

a fra^ent remains. In the last work, hie to the court of Constaniinople, A.D. 660 

pn^)osed that Christians should use the time and 663, and defended the three chapUre. 

of ChrieCa birth as their eira ; which propo- His Commentary o« the Epittlee of Paul, 

ul was soon followed universally. Hence, was compiled from Jerome^ Ambrote, Au' 

the Christian era is called the Dionyeian era. guetine^ and others. He likewise composed 

But Dionysius miscalculated the time of a mystical Exposition of the Apocalypse^ in 

Ckrist*s birth, placing it four years (as most five Books. Both are m the Biblioth. Patr., 

writers suppose) too Tate. — Tr.] tom. x. He moreover wrote de Haeresihus, 

(85) IFulgentias Ferrandus was a pupil libri iii. ; which are lost, unless they are 
of Fulgentius Ruspensis, and a deacon at those published in the Biblioth. Patr., torn. 
Carthage. He flourished A.D. 633 and on- xxvii., the author of which haa been so rnnch 
ward. His Abridgment of the canons is disputed. See CavCy Hist. Litteiw., 
a short digest of ecclesiastical law, reduced i, p. 626, dtc.— Tr.] 

Vol. I. — E b s 
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ipectable place among the writers of these time8.(39) Fortunatm po6« 
aessed a happy Tein for poetry, which he employed on various subjectSy 
and is read not without pleasure at the present day.(40) Gregory of Tours, 
the &ther of French history, would hieive been in higher esteem with the 
modems, if his Armals of the Franks and his other writings did not exhibit 
80 many marks of weakness and credulity. (41) Gildas of Britain is not 
to be passed over, because he is the most ancient of the British writers^ 
and because his little book on the destruction of Britain contains many 
things worth being known.(42) Columbanus of Ireland acquired celebrity 

(39) iLiberatut was archdeacon of the Tears in the year 666, became deacon ii 
chnrdi of Carthage. He was sent twice as 669, and bishop in 678, and died in 69£^ 
a legate to Rome, in 634 and 636. His aged 62. He was much engaged in coun 
Brewwrhtm is esteemed very authentic and cus and in theological disputes, and at ths 
correct, though not elegant. It contains the same time a great writer. Orthodox, actire, 
history of tSai controyersy for 1S6 years, and rather iiraiscreet, he vras freauently in* 
or to about A.D. 653 ; and was the result voWed in difficulties, for he was deficient is 
of great research and labour. It was pub- judgment and acumen. His great work, ila* 
lislMsd by Gamier, Paris, 1676, 8to, and in naUs Francorum, (sometimes called Cikroa* 
most of the Collections of Councils. — TV.] tea, Gesta, Hietona, and Hietoria Ecdeti' 

(40) Histoire Dtteraire de la France, asHca Franeorum), in ten Bodu, sires a 
torn, iii., p. 464. [Yenantau Honaranue summary history of the wc»ld, from the crs- 
CUmeniiaim* FortmmtuM was bom in Italy, ation to the establishment of the kingdom of 
and educated at RaTenna. About the mid- the Franks ; and afterwards a detailed histo- 
dle of the century, hayinff been cured of ry, to the year 691. He also wrote Mine- 
his diseased eyes by St. martin of Tours, tdorum libri vil ; containing the mindei 
he determined to Tisit the tomb of that saint, of St. Martin, in four Books ; on the gloiy 
Vnm Tours he went to Poictiers, where he of Martyrs, two Books ; and on the gioiy d 
liTed to the end of the century ; wrote much. Confessors, one Book. Besides these, be 
became a presbyter, and at last bishop of wrote de vitie Patntm (monks) Liher wnu ; 
Poictiers. His poetic works are, two Books de vita et marte vn. dormientium ; and an 
of short poems, dedicated to Gregory of Epitome of the history of the Franks, coin- 
Tours ; four Books on the life of St. Afar- posed before he wrote his Amudee. All his 
fm; and several other short poems. They works, collectively, were best edited by 
are in the Biblioth. Patr., torn, x., and were Theod. Ruinart, Paris, 1699, fol. They ire 
published by Brower, Mogunt., 1603 and also in the Biblioth. Patr., torn. xi. — Tr.] 
1616, 4to. His prose writings are short (42) Concerning Gt7(f<u and Co/um^omtf, 
Explanations of the Lord^s Prayer and of the none have treated more accurately than the 
Apostles* Creed ; and the lives of eight or Benedictines, in the Histoire Litteraiie do 
ten Gallic saints; viz., St. AlbinuSy bishop la France, torn, iii., p. 279 and 606. [GU- 
of Angers ; St. GermanuSy bishop of Paris ; das was sumamed the Wise, and also Bado' 
St. liadegund, a queen ; St. Hilarius, bish- niusy from the battle of Badon {Bath) about 
op of Poictiers; St. Marcellus, bishop of the time of his birth, which was A.D. 620. 
Paris ; St. Atnanthis, bishop of Rodcz ; By these epithets he is distinguished from 
St. Renugius, bishop of Rheims ; and Si. GUdas Albanius, who lived alittle earUer. 
Patemus, bishop of Avranches. The two He was well educated, became a monk of 
following are doubtful ; St. Mauritius fhish- Bangor, and is said to have visited and la- 
op of Angers ; and St. Medard, bishop of boured some time in Ireland. On his return 
Noyon. All these are extant either in jSi*- he visited the monastery of Lhancarran, 
rrus' or MabiUon's ccaiections.— Tr.] lately founded by a nobleman of South 

(41) A particular account is dven of him, Wales; whose example Gildas urged oth- 
in the Histoire Litteraire de la France, torn, era to imitate. He spent some time in the 
iii., p. 372. For an accoum of his faults, northern part of Britain ; visited France and 
see Fran. Pagi, Diss, de Dionysio Paris. Italy ; and returned and laboured as a faith- 
^ XXV., p. 16, annexed to his Brenar. Pon- ful preacher. He is supposed to have died 
tif. Romanor., torn. iv. But many of his at Banffor, A.D. 690 ; though some place 
defects are extenuated by Jo. Launoi, Opp., his deaUi 20 years earlier. His only entire 
tom. i., pt. ii., p. 131, &c. [Georgius work, now existing, is his Epistola de excidio 
Florentinus Gregorius was bom of noble BriUnniae, et castigatione Ordinis Ecclesi- 
parentage, at Auvergne, A.D. 644. After astici; in which he depicts and laments over 
an education under his bishop, he went to the almost total ruin of his country, and the 
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hy his Buh for monks, some poems, and uncommon zeal for the erection 
of monasteries. (43) Indorus of Seville, (Hispalensis), composed various 
grammatical, theological, and historical works ; hut shows himself to have 
ku:ked a sound jud^cnt.(44) The list of Latin authors in this century 
may well he closed hy two very learned men, the illustrious Boethuu^ a 
]^o0opher, orator, poet, and thec^ogian, who was second to no one of his 
times for elegance and acuteness of genius ;(45) and JIf. AureUus Casdom 
doruM Senator^ who was indeed inferior in many respects to the former, 
yet no contemptible author.(46) Both have left us various productions of 
their pens.(47) 

proflisicy of mannen then prevailing. It to Rome, the most learned man of the age. 

was nzst published by Polyaore Virgil^ in He was consul in the years 610 and 52S. 

1586 ; but the best edition is that of Tho. Soon after his return to Rome, he wss made 

G^kf in the first vol of his Historiae Brit- a patrician, and admitted to die senate, 

annicae, Sazonicae, dec., Scriptores quinde- Wnen Tkeodorie king of the Ooths entered 

dm, Lond., 1691, fol. He also wrote sot- Rome, A.D. 500, Aetkhu was appointed 

oral letters, and perhaps some other pieces, by the senate to address him. liie kinff 

of which only extracts remain. See Cave, soon after made him one of his council, smd 

Hiit. Litter., tom. i., p. 638, dec. — Tr.'} master of his palace. After faithfully serv- 

(43) [For a notice of ColumbanuM, see ing the king and his country for more than 
ibove, p. 392, note (14). — TV.] twenty years, he was in 623 falsely accused 

(44) llsidanu Hispalensis, or junior, was of a treasonable correspondence, condemned 

the eon of Severian^ prefect of Carthagena on suborned testimony, and sent to Povta, 

in Spain, and brother of FulgenHuM bishop where he was kept in close confinement a 

of (Surthagena, and of Leanier, whom he year or more, and then priTately put to death 

succeeded A.D. 695, as bishop of Seville, by order of the king. He was a voluminooa 

He pfedded in Uie council of Seville in 619, writer. Besides more than forty Books of 

and in that of Toledo A.D. 633, and died translations and commentaries on Aristotle^ 

A.D. 636. He was a voluminous vrriter ; Porphyry, and Cieero, he wrote two Booka 

ttsd has left us a Chrondcon, from the crea- on anthmetic, five Books on music, two 

tkmtoA.D. 626; /fM/ortaGothorum,Yan- Books on geometry, and several tract* 

^alonm, et Suevorum ; Originum, sive against the Eu^chians, Nestoriana, and oth- 

Xtymologiarum, Libri xx. ; de Scriptoribus er errorists. But his most famous work 

^cclesiasticis, (a continuation of Jerome and was de conMolaHone pkilotophiae, Libri v., 

^jftunadiue, embracing twenty-three wri- written while in prison at Pavia. This was 

9sfs) ; de vita et morte Sanctorum utriusque translated into Saxon, by Alfred the Great, 

TTostamenti Liber ; de divini* sive ecclesi- (prmted, Oxford, 1696) ; and into English 

ostitis OJfidiM, Libri ii. ; de differerUii» sive by Chaucer, and by queen Elixabeih, It 

^loprietate verborum, Libri ii. ; Synonynuh was composed partly in verse, and partly in 

1WB siv« soliloquiorum, Libri ii. ; de natura prose ; and has the form of a dialogue be* 

■werwm sive de mundo, Liber philosophicus ; tween Boethhu himself, and PhUoeopky per^ 

lOer prosmiorum ad libros utriusque Testa- sonified ; who endeavours to console him 

mcati ; Commentaria in libros historicos with considerations, derived not firom Chria- 

Vetaris Test, (a compilation) ; AUegoriarum tianity, but from the doctrines of PhUe^ 

qntnmdam S. Scripturae Liber ; contra ne^ Zeno, and Aristotle. The works of BoetMua 

pdtiamJudaeorum, Libri ii. ; Sententiarum, were published with notes, Basil, 1570, fol. 

she de sunmio bono, Libri iii. ; Regula See Cave, Hist. Litterar., tom. i., p. 495, 

Mooachorum ; de conflictu vitiorum et vir- dec., and Brueker^ Hist. crit. Philos., tom. 

tmam Liber; Expoeitio in Cantica Canti- iii. Gervaise, Histoire de Boece, Paris, 

CGfum ; sevenl EpisUes and minor treatises. 1715, 2 vols. 8vo, and Sehroeckh, Kirchen- 

To him is falsely ascribed a collection of gesch., vol. xvi., p. 99-121. — TV.] 
councils and decretals. His works were best (46) See Rick. Simon, Critique de la 

published, Paris, 1601, fol., and Cologne, Bibliotheque eccles. de M. du Pin, tome i., 

1617, fol. — Tr."] p- 211* du:. {Senator waapart of the name» 

(45) [Aniciue Manliue Torquahu Seve- and not the title of Castiodorue. This em- 
nmu Bo'ethius, bom of an illustrious fam- inent sUtesman and monk was bom of 
ihr at Rome, about A.D. 470, was sent in honourable parents, at Squillace in the kiBff> 
hu childhood to Athens for education, where dom of Naples, probably befbra AJX 4l9. 
he spent eighteen years ; and then returned Odoaeer, in 491, made him 
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jirifatarum et sacnimn lazgitionum. Two Naples about A.D. 511. He wrote Um liA 

years after, Theodorie became master of It- of St. SeverimUy the apostle of Noricom; 

aly, and made him his private secretary ; published by Suriui. 
and subsequently governor of Calabria ; but HormUdat, Roman pontiff A.D. 614- 

■oon recalled him to court, and made him . 623 ; who made peace, after a long contest, 

successively quaestor of the palace, master ' between the Oriental and Western chnrcfaoL 

of the oflBces, consul, and praetorian pre- He has left us eighty EpisUcM, and soma 

feet. The death of T%eodane in 526, did Decretals^ in the Concilior., tom. iv. 
not deprive CoMsiodonu of his high rank ; OrentiuSy or Orientiu*, bishop of Elibeni 

but in 539, being now about 70 years old, in Spain A.D. 616. He wrote Commooi- 

he retired to a monastery, founded by him- torium fidelibus, metro Heroico, in il Boob, 

self near his native town in Calabria, where The first Book is in the Biblioth. Patr., torn. 

he lived more than twenty years in honour- vii. ; and both, with other short poems, in 

able retirement, devoted to literature and re- Edm. Martcne't Tbesaur. Anecdot., torn, v., 

liffion. His works are voluminous; viz., Paris, 1717. 

]^istolanim Libri zii. (his official letters) ; Peter y a deacon, who vigorously aided tlii 

Historiae Eccles. Tripartitao Lib. zii., (an deputation of Oriental momu at Rome, AJD. 

abridgment from the Latin translations of 520, and wrote de Incamatione et gratia D. 

Soeraies, Soztnnen, and Tkcodorety made by N. Jesu Christi, Liber ; extant among tbi 

Epiphanitu SchoUuticus) ; Chronicon, ab works of FulgentiuSt and in BibUoth. Ffetr., 

Adamo usque ad annum 619 ; Computus tom. iz. 

Paschalis ; de Rebus Gcstis Gothorum, Lib. Felix IV., Roman pontiff A.I). 636-^. 

xii., (which we have, as abridged by Jor- Three Epistlety in the Concilior. torn, ir., 

ntmdeM ; the original is supposed still to ex- are ascribed to him ; but the two first in 

ist in MS.) ; Ezpositio in Psalmos Davidis ; spurious. 

Ihstitutionis ad divinas lectiones lib. ii. ; Justinian I., emperor A.D. 527-665. 6s> 

de Orthographia Liber ; de vii. Disciplinis sides the Corpus Juris CiviUsj (viz., Ik^ 

Liber, (on the seven liberal arts ; viz., the tutionum lib. iv. Pandectar. sive Digesto- 

frnriiwt, or granmiar, rhetoric, and logic; rum, lib. 1. Co(2icis lib. xii., A.D. 628^535; 

taid the quadriviumy or arithmetic, music, and Novella^ after A.D. 535), he issued six 

Mometry, and astronomy) ; de Anima Li- Decrees and Epistles relating to ecclesiasu- 

ber ; de Oratione, et viii. partibus Orationis ) cal afTairs, which are in the Concilior. torn. t. 
short Comments on the Acts, the Epistles, Nicetiusy of Gallic extract, a monk, abbot, 

and Apocalypse, (published separately by and archbishop of Treves A.D. 527-568. 

bishop Chandlery Lend., 1722, 8vo). , Most He was distinguished for piety, and the cod- 

of the other works arc in the Biblioth. Pair., fidence reposed in him. Two of his tracts, 

tom. xi., and all of them were well edited de Vigiliis Scrvorum Deiy and de Bona Pul- 

by the Benedictines, in 2 vols, fol., Rouen, modiay were published by DacheriuSy Spi- 

1679. See Cavey Histor. Litterar., torn, i-t cilegium, tom. iii., (cd. nova, tom. i.,p. 221, 

p. 601, and Schrocckhy Kirchengesch., vol. 223) ; and two of his letters, (to the empe- 

rvi, p. 128-154. — Tr."] tot Justiniany and to queen Cfdosuinda)y us 

(47) [The following are the Latin writers in the Concihor. tom. v. 
omitted by Dr. Moshcim. Justusy bishop of Urgel in Catalonia, 

Paschasiusy deacon of the church of Spain, flourished A.D. 629, and died about 

Rome, who took sides with Laurcntius in A.D. 640. His Commentary on the Con- 

his contest for the pontificate in 498, and ticlcs is in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. ix. Two 

died in 512. He has left us an Epistle to epistles of his are also extant. 
Eugyppius ; and ii. Books on the Holy lioniface H., Roman pontiff A.D. 530- 

Spirit, against Afaccdonitis ; which are in the 532, has left us two Epistles ; in the Con- 

8th vol. of the Biblioth. Patnun. cilJor. tom. iv. 

LaurentiuSy bishop of Novara in the north Coptosvsy an Irish monk, grandson of St. 

of Italv, flourished about A.D. 507. Two Briffity and supposed to have lived about 

of his Homilies, on penitence and alms, are A.D. 530. Ho wrote Vita Sancta Brigi- 

in the Biblioth. Patr., tom. ix. da ; which is published by Canisius, Su- 

Epipkanius Scholasticus, an Italian, who riusy and Bolland. 
flourished about A.D. 510. He translated ilfon/ant^, archbishop of Toledo in Spain, 

the Eccles. Histories of Socrates, Sozomeny during nine years, about A.D. 531. He has 

uid Theodoret, into Latin ; that Cassiodorus left us two Epistles ; extant in the Concil- 

might thence make out his Historia Eccles. ior. tom. iv. 

Tripartitia, in xii. Books. The original John II., Roman pontifT A.D. 532-535* 

translations are lost. At the request of Justinian, he solemnly 

Eugyppius^ abbot of a monastery near sanctioned the orthodoxy of the expression : 
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One of Ihe Trinity tufferei erueifixion. One Jomandes, or Jordanut, of Gothic ex- 
■purious and five genaine Epistle* of his, tract, bishop of the Goths at Ravenna. His 
are in the Concilior. torn, ir, one Book de Rebus Getids^ or Historia 
MarceiUnus, Comes of Ill^cum, flour- Chthorum^ from the earUest times to A.D. 
iahfed A.D. 634. His Chromcanj (from the 540, is an abridsment of the 12 books of 
year 879, where Jerome's closes, to the ^ear Cassiodorus on the same subject. His de 
634X has been ofien pubUshed ; and is in Regnorum et Temporum successione Libera 
the Biblioth. Patr., torn. iz. is transcribed from Ftorus, Both works are 
AgapetuSf Roman pontiff A.D. 635, 636. extant in Muratori, Rerum Italicar. Scrip- 
SeTen of his Epistles (one of them spurious) tores, tom. i., 1723. 
•re in the Ooncilior. torn, iv., and one in Eugyppius, an African presbyter and tb- 
lom. y. bot, who flourished about A.D. 653. He 
VigHms, Roman pontiff A.D. 637-556. compiled from the works of St. Augustine 
He obtained his see by intrigue and duplici- a collection of sentences on various subjects, 
tjr; conspired against his predecessor whom in 338 chapters ; printed, Basil, 1642. 
id brought to the grave ; and when confirm- Victor^ bishop of Tunis in Africa, a reso- 
ld in his see, showed himself supremely am- lute defender of the three chaptera, was in 
kitioiiB, and ready to sacrifice consistency, prisons and banishments from A.D. 655 to 
conscience, the truth itself, to promote his 666. He wrote a Chronicon, from the crea- 
•wn selfish designs. He issued the most tion to A.D. 666 ; but the last 122 yean of 
■olemn declarations, both for and against the it are all that remain ; published by Scaliger, 
three chapten. In 547 Justinian called him with the Chronicon ot Eusebius. 
to Constanthx>ple, where he detained him Gemuinus,(St. Gcrmatfi), bom at ilu/vfii 
■eyen jeara, anid compelled him to condemn France, A.D. 496 ; deacon, 633 ; presbyter, 
Ifae thzee chaptera, and himself also, for hav- 636 ; and bishop of Paris, A.D. 656-676. 
^g rwMatedly defended them. We have 18 An epistle of his to queen Brunechild, writ- 
^^iMtles, and several of his contradictory ten A.D. 673, is in the Concilior. tom. y. 
DeeretalSf in the Concilior. tom. v. His life, written by Venantius Fortunatus, 
Gordianus, a monk of Messina, carried off is in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened., 
hf the Saracens in the year 639, when they tom. i., p. 222, dec 
tmnied and plundered that monastery. Gor- Pelagius I., Roman pontiff A.D. 656* 
escaped from the Saracens and returned 669. He was papal legate at Constantino- 



to Sicily, where he wrote the life ofPlacidus, pie A.D. 635-645 ; and a strenuous oppo- 

tiie Benedictine abbot of Messina, who, with ser of the three chapters. Sixteen or his 

mMeBj oUiers, was slain in the capture of that Epistles are in the Concilior. tooL v. 

■nonasteiy. It is extant in SuriuSf and in Martin, a monk, bom in Paimonia. He 

JUtibillon, Acta Sanctor., tom. i. travelled in Pideatine, preached and became 

VietOTf bishop of Capua about A.D. 546. an abbot in Spain, and finally bishop of Bra- 

Se translated mto Latin Amnumius* Har- ga in Portugal, A.D. 563-683. He has left 

■Dony of the iv. Gospels, falsely ascribed to us CoUeetio Canonum, (extant, in Concil- 

Tmttan ; and extant in the Biblioth. Patr., ior. tom. v., and in JusieWs Biblioth. Juzia 

torn, iii., p. 265. Canon., tom. i.) ; ScnUntite patrum JEgyp- 

Cvprianuj, a Gaul, and pupil of C<s«anus tiorum, (in Rosvfiyd, de vitis Patr.); and 

of Aries. He flourished A .D. 546, and wrote Formula honesta vita^ extant in the BibU- 

lim first book of the life and achievements of oth. Patr., tom. x., p. 282. 

CcjunW. Both books are in Surius, and Pelagius U., Roman pontiff A.D. 679- 

in MabiUon^ Acta Sanctor., tom. i. 690. He had much contention vrith the 

Mutianus Scholasticus, flourished A.D. western bishops, who defended the three 

560. At the suggestion of Cassiodorus, he chapten ; and ajfter A.D. 589, widi Jokn, 

translated 34 Homilies of Chrysostom on the bishop of Constantinople, who assumed the 

GpisUe to the Hebrews into Latin ; printed title of universal bishop. Ten of Um Epis- 

at Cologne, 1630. ties, and six decrees, are extant in the Con- 

Rusttcus, a deacon at Rome, who accom- cilior. tom. v. 
panied pope Vigilius to Constantinople in Marius, biahop of Avenches in Switzer- 
547, and showed more fimmess than his land for 20 years, flourished A.D. 681. He 
bi^p. His Dialogus sive disputatio ai' has left us a Ckronicont continuing that of 
versus Acephalos, (in which he inveighs Prosper, ftom 465 to 681. 
against VigiUus), is extant in the BibU^ Luinianus, bishop of Carthagena in Spain 
Atr., torn. X. A.D. 684. He has left us three Epistlee ; 
JumUus, an African bishop, who lived in de Aguirre, Collect, max. ConciL Hie- 
about A.D. 650, has left us d« Partibus IH- pan., tom. ii. 
Vina Ltgis, Libri ii., in the Biblioth. Patr., John, a Spanish Goth, eductted 
torn, z., p. 839. stantinople, retained to Bpekk A 
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CHAPTER m. 
HmoxT or THBOLOcrr. 



4 1. ConktiiiMdniikiivof Theoloffy.--4 S. This Eimqilified.— 4 8. Sitto ai TngHtwtl 
Thedlogj.— 4 4. FanU&of the Intonrotan.^^ 6. Dogmatic TheolMy.— ^ 6. Pkactktl 
TlMology.— 4 7. LiTes of Saints.— 4 8. Poltmie Theologj.— 4 0* Cooteata about On- 
Moiam.— 4 10. Aboat the Three Chapten.--4 11. The fifth genenl CooneiL— 4 IS. 
Cooteata idHmt oiM of the Ttinity being Cradfied. 

4 1* Thb iMurrien of the ancient sin^licity and truth being oooe Tiolt-* 
tedC the state of theology waxed wone and worse; and the amount of i 
impure and superstitious additions to the religion of Cibiiii; is almost ii 
■crihable. The controversial theolc^ans of 3ie East continued to 
the great doctrines of revelation by the most subtle distinctioiiB and I 
not what philosophical jargon. Those who instructed the peopte at 
made it their sofe care to imbue them more and more with igDoranoe» 
perstition, reverence for the clergy, and admiration of empty ceremonies =. i 
and to divest them of all sense and knowledge of true piety. Nor wa0^*> 

this strangey for ike hUmdi — that is, persons for the most part grossly jgno 

nnt and Aoughtleas^ were ike leaden of ike WiniL 

§ 2. Whoever wishes to gain more distinct information cm dus snbfetU,jri 
need only read what occurs in the epistles and other writings of ~ _ 
the Great, among others, respecting the worshipping of images and de- 
parted saints, the fire which purifies soub after death, the efficacy of 
works, that is, of human prescriptions and devices for attaining salvation^^ 
the power of relics to remove defects both of soul and body, and othei 
things of the like character. A man of sense cannot help smiling at th< 
generosity of the good Gregory in distributing his reUcs ; hut at the 
time he must feel pity for the simple, stupid people, who could be pe. 
ded that oil taken n*om lamps burning at the sepulchres of the martyrs, 
sessed uncommon virtues and efficacy, and added both holiness and secu^^ 
rity to its possessors.(l) 

§ 8. To give directions for expounding the holy scriptures, was the oh- 
ject of JunUius in his two Books on ike parts of ike dmme Jaw.{2) llie 
treatise consists of a few questions, neither scientifically arranged nor ju- 



beeame an abbot, waa persecuted l^ Leuvi- A.D. 698, and wrote the life of St. Jfaxn 

giU the Arian kinfl, and died early in the bishop of Reiz ; and the life of iS^. 

aerenth century. He haa left a Ckromcon abbot of Bobi. 
from A.D. 666 to 690. Eutropius, a monk, and biahop of Yakb- 

Leander, archbishop of Seville (Hispal- cia in Spain, flourished A.D. 699. One of 

enais) in Spain, flourished A.D. 683, and his Epistles is preserved by Im. HoUttnku, 

died 696. He waa a monk, an ambassador Codex Regular., Paris, 1668.*- TV.] 
to Constantinople, and a principal means of ( 1 ) See Uie LUt o/Mcrei oiU which Crrtg" 

the conversion of the Arian Gotha of Spain cry the Great aent to queen TJUodtHmim ; 

to the Catholic faith. A monaatic Rule is in Tkeod. Rumart, Acta martyr, aincen el 

all we have of him ; unleaa he waa author selects, p. 619, [and in Muratori, Anecdola 

ef the MUta Mozarabum, Latina, torn, ii., p. 194.— iSdk/.] 

DynamiuM, collector of the revenues of (3) See Rich. Swum, Cntiqna da la Bib* 

the Romish church in Gaul. He flooriahed Uotheque de if . d» Pm^ lorn, i., p. 2SM. 
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tf ciously considered ; for the author lacked the learning necessary for his 
undertaking. Ccusiodorus likewise laid down some rules for interpreta- 
tion, in his two books on the divine laws. Among the Syrians, PhUoxenus 
translated the books of the New Testament and Uie Psalms of David into 
8yriac.(3) The number of interpreters was considerable. Among the 
Greeks, the best were Proeopius of Graza, (rather a pleasing expositor),(4) 
Severus of Antioch, JtUianuSy and some others. Among the Latins, the 
more prominent were Gregory the Great, Cassiodorus^ Frimasiu8^{b) Isu 
4orus of Seville,(6) Bellator^i^) and a few others. 

§ 4. All these expositors, (a few only excepted and particularly the 
Nestorians in the East, who, following the example of Theodorus of Mop- 
suesda, searched for the true sense and meaning of the words), are scarce- 
ly worthy of the name of interpreters. They may be divided into two 
classes. Some merely collected the opinions and interpretations of the 
earlier doctors, in works which afterwards obtained the name of Catenae 
(or Chains) among the Latins. (8) Such is the Catena of Olympiodorus 
on Job, that of Victor of Capua on the four Grospels, and the Commentary 
of Primasius on the Epistle to the Romans, compiled from Augustine, Je- 
rome, Ambrose, and others. Nor is Proeopius of Graza to be wholly ex. 
eluded from this class, although he sometimes followed his own judgment* 
The others follow the footsteps of Origenj cudd neglecting wholly the literal 
meaning, run after allegories and moral precepts, deducing whatever they 
wish or desire from the sacred books by the aid of a roving imagination. 
C^ this class, is Anastasius Sluaitu, whose Anagogical contemplations on the 
Hexaemeron expose the ignorance and credulity of the author ; likewise 
Gregory the Great, whose Morals on Job were formerly extolled undeserv* 
edly ; also Isidorus of Seville, in his Book of allegories on Scripture ; and 
JPrimasiuSj in his Mystic exposition cf the Apocalypse ; and many others. 

^ 6. An accurate knowledge of religious doctrines and a simple and 
lucid exposition of them, no one will expect from the teachers of these 
times. Most of them reasoned, as blind men do about colours ; and thought 
they acquitted themselves nobly, when they had thrown out some crude and 
indigested thoughts, and overwhelmed opposers with the artillery of words. 
Yet among the writers of this age, may be clearly discovered the marks 
mnd germinations of that threefold manner of treating theology, which still 
prevails both among the Greeks and the Latins. For some collected to- 
gether sentences from the ancient docturs and councils, backed \>y cita- 
tions from the Scriptures. Such was Isidore of Seville, among the Latins^ 
whose three Books of sentences are still extant ; and among the Greeks, Le* 
mitius of Cyprus, whose Loci Communes, or Commonplace-book, compiled 
from the works of the ancients, have been commended. From these ori- 

(3) Jot. Sim. AtMenuuif Biblioth. Orient. Casnodonu, and flourished A.D. 650. Hs 
Taticmn., torn, ii., p. 83. wrote numerous Commentaries ; vix., tL 

(4) See Rich. Simony Lettres choisies, Books on Esther, y. Books on Tobit, yii. 
torn, iv., p. 120, of the new edition. Books on Judith, viii. Books on the Wisdom 

(6) Rich. Simony Histoire critique des of Solomon, and x. Books on the Maccabees; 

principaux Commentateurs du N. T., cap. all of which are now lost— TV.] 
zziT., p. 337, and Critique de la Biblioth. de (8) See Steph. U Moyns^ Fiolemou ad 

JIf. du Piny tom. i., p. 326. Varia Sacra, p. 63, dec., and Jo, Am, Fskri" 

(6) Rich. Simony Critique de la Biblio- chuy Biblioth. Greca, Ub. T.t Mfw 17» AT 

Ikeque de M. du Ptn, tome i., p. 259. vol vii., p. 737, dec 



(7) iBcUator was a presbyter, a friend of 
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^souMtaiioei of the age. It will be better therefore to proceed to a brief 
auoount of the controversies themselves which disturbed the church in thia 
^Mntary, than to treat in detail of these miserable disputants. 

^ 9. Although Origen lay under condemnation by many public senten* 
^^es and decrees, yet ti^e attachment of many to him, especially among the 
anonka, scorned all limitation. In the West, one BeUaior translated va- 
xious books of Origen into Latin.(lO) In the East, particularly in Syria 
and Palestine which were the principal seats of Origenism, the monks 
^were exceedingly zealous : and they had the approbation of certain bishops, 
especially of Theodorus of Ceesarea in Cappadocia, in defending the correct. 
ness ana the authority of Origen^ a sentiments.(ll) The subject was 
brought before the emperor Juttiman ; and he issued a long and full edict 
addressed to Mermas the bishop of Constantinople, in which he strongly con- 
demned Origen and his opinions ; and forbid \aa opinions' being taught.(13) 
The contest about the three Chapters commencing soon after, Origenism 
not only revived in Palestine, but it spread and gaUiered strength. These 
commotions were brought to a termination by the fifUi [general] council, 
at Constantinople, assembled by Justinian in the year 553, when Origen 
and his adherents were again condemned.(18) 

(10) [This it founded on a conjecture of The commotion became violent, and ezpnl- 
Biei, (Origeniana, p. 2fi2), who ascribes the sions, fighting, and bloodshed ensued. Still k 
Latin translation of Origen*9 Homilies on was only a contest among a few monks, liv- 
Matthew, in particular, to this BelUUor,-^ insin two litUe societies or neighboorhMDoda 
SeU.} in Palestine. JuMtiman*t decree addiesaed 

(11) See Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Sa- to ifcmuw, was probably issued about the 
bae ; in Jo. Bapt. Cotelier, MonumenU year 640 ; and it has htn suppoaed, that 
Eosles. Graecae, p. 370, dec., and Hen. N<h the council of Constantinople which anathe- 
fit, Diss, de Synodo quinta, cap. L, iL, in matized 16 errors of Ongem, was an aed- 
Ins 0pp., tom. i., p. 664. dental council held about the year 641, and 

(IS) This decree is extant in Jo. Horimm, not the general council held in 6M. How* 

Omcilior. tom. iii., p. S4d, dee. [It waa ever that may be, the death of JVommf in the 

fnt published br Baronau, Annal EccL year 646, caused the Oiweniat party among 

ad ann. 638 ; and thence PjuuMd into all the the monks to become divMled, and to fall into 

eoUections of Councils. — TV.] a declining state. The fullest enumeratioB 

(13) See the decree of the council in Jo. of errors hekl by these Origenists, which has 

Ar^tttit, Coocilior. tom. iii., p. S83, dee. come down to ua, ia that of the 16 anathe- 

fiee also EvagritUt Hist. Eccles., lib. ir., c mas by the council of Constantinople. Tet 

18 ; and on this whole subject, see Ja. Bat' Justinimn's decree or letter to Mennaa is 

mge, Histoire de PEslise, tom. i., lib. x., c. nearly as full ; and it is more precise and 

C, p. 617, &c. Pet. Dan. Huet, Origeniana, lucid, as well as better substantiated b^ ief> 

li. ii., p. 324. Lud. Doucm, Diss, sub- erences to the wofks of Orurci. In this d*- 

jsioed to his Historia Origeniana, p. 846, eree, after a conciae introduction, the em- 

Ae. [Schroeckhy I^hengesch., vol. xriii., peror proceeds like a theologian, through tea 

p. 40-68, but especially C. W. F. Walek, folio paoes, to enumerate and confute the 

Historic der Ketzerey en, Tol. m, p. 618 errors of Or^j'cii. He then directs the patri- 

•780. — This contest rMpecting Origen arch if emuu to assemble what bidiopo and 

commenced among the Palestine monks abbots could be found at Constantinople, and 

about the year 620. One Nonmu and three to condemn the subjoined Ust of Ohgeniaa 

other monks, belonging to the new Laura errors ; their doings to be afterwarda trana- 

(or cluater of cella), were discovered to hold mitted to all bishops and abbots for their con- 

and to be propagating the opinions of Origen, firmadon, so that after this general consent 

So^u, abbot of the old Laura, and supervi- shall be obtained, no bishop or abbot may bo 

sor of all the Palestine monks, opposed the ordained vrithout condenuunffOriflenism as 

•chismatica. They were rejected from the well as the other heresies. The Ust of «b 

Laura, but were restored again ; and in spite rors to be condemned b thaa mbjotned, as 

of opposition and persecution, they brought fbUowa.— (1) ** If any "^ " 

Ofer many in both Lauiaa to thsir views, that human souls 

Vol. L--F f f 
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J 10. Thii co n trof eny prodtteed^nother which wainmcfa morolMling 
Tioleiity but whkh»M to the subject of it, was fiurleMim Tbe 

emperor /iMiumm burned with seal to extirpate the more strenuoui lb- 
wophf»UeMf who were called AeepkaU. On this eubiect he took ccNQMel 
with Theodorui of Gnsarea, who was a friend to Origenism and aho a 
Jfonopfayaito: and Tbeodoms, in order to procure tranquillity to the On- 
genista by stirring up a new ocHitroversyy and also to &x. some stigmt apoB 
Sib council of Oialcedon and inflict an incurable wound on the NesUmani^ 
persuaded the emperor to beliere that the AcephaU would return to tlie 
church; provided the Acts of the council of Qialcedon were purged of 
those three passages or three ChapUre^ iti which Tkeodmrue of Blopiiies- 
tia, Theodani bishop of Cyrus, and IboM of Edessa, were acquitted of er. 
for ; and provided that certain writinjra of these men, fiivouraUe to tbe 
Nestorian errors, were condemned* The emperor believed this; andifl 
the year 544, ordered those three cbupters to be expunged, but withoot 
firejudice to theauthority of the council of Chalcedon,(14) But tfaisedid 

wan ipiilts, and lioljr ; that han^ff become eoveij and realoiatioo of de?ib and wkkad 

nuuj of dnrine coDtemplatiop, ttejr wen men; Itf km U mmiktmrn. — (IQ Ani 

braoght infto a woiee condhion ; om that, A m ai k tme la Origtn^ who ie caDed Ai»> 

bar, i e., eioM dpwi mantioa, togeUier with hai nelarioiii^ ei 
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se to d» lowe Of God, they wwe thwefoie Ue, and aboaunafale doetmie ; and to eivj 
odM in Gmek ^Kr>C« that ia, aaiilt ; and one wbo beUeree it, or in any mamMt pra- 
waneentdowntoinliriiitbodieB,aea pan- eomea at aU to defend it at any lima: k 
iiluMnft; iff ibtm Ie enelfcffwe — (») IT any Cbriet Jeeoa our Loid, to wbom be eloiy 
one a^e or believee, that tbe eool of our for ever and e?er. Amen."— TV.] 
Lord pio>eriated ; end (bat it wae muted to (14) Thia decree b extent mJ#.ilMMm, 
God me Word beibre bia i n cem a t ion and ConcOior. torn, iii., >, 187, fa. Swegri' 
biftb of tbe ▼flcgin; UikmU enef b rw e.— iw,Hiet Eeelea., lib. iT.,c. 88. [Itiicall- 
(8) If aoj one aajB or believee, tbat tbe body ed JiwlMm*# Crwd ; and proleeeea to de- 
of our LoidJeeoa Cbristwaa (bet formed in foie tbe Catholic foitb, a« eetablMbed 1w tbe 
tbe womb of the bleaaed yiigin a« thoee of four fint general councUa, (tboee of Nice, 
other men are; and that afterwards God the Constantinople, Ephesas, and ChalcedooX 
Word and the pre-ezistent soul became united and to condemn tne opposite enoie.— IV. 
with it \ Ut kirn U eiuUAcimi.— (4) If any Motkeim's description of the tkrtt dmaUn 
one sajs or beUevea, that God the Word would lead us to suppose that certain May- 
was made like to all the celestial orders, that tert, sections, or paragraphs, in the AtU of 
to the Cherubim he was made a Cherub, and the council of Cbalcedon, weie tbe three 
to the Seraphim a Seraph, and to all the things condemned by Justmimu But tbia 
celestial Virtues one like them ; lei Urn be was not the fact. His decree does not eaem- 
M^hema,^5) If any one says or believes, edly condemn anything contained in the Acts 
tMt in the resurrection, the bodies of men of that council ; nor does it use the phrase 
will be raised orbicular, and does not confess three Chapter: Tbe phrase waa aikerwaida 
mat we shall be resuscitated erect ; let kirn brought into use, and denoted three mM'cefe, 
*« mc<AeiiMv--(6) If any one aays or be- (capitula, xefdXoia), which were condemned 
Iievea, that Heaven, the sun, the moon, the by this decree of JuMttrnm ; Tia,, (I) tbe 
etars, and the waters above the heavena, are fereon and writmge of Theodorue huiup of 
•*' *^f *> "^ "• » fort of material Vir^ Mopsuestia, whom the decree prononnced a 
toea ; let htm be UMOihema, — (7) If any one heretic and a Nestorian; (2) the writmMa 
aays or believes, that Christ ttie Lord is to of Theodoret bishop of Cyrus ; not vnmi. 
be crucified m the future worid for the dev- sally, but only so for ss they favoured Nee- 
lis, as he wss m this for men ; let him U torianism, or opposed Cyril of Alenndria 
Ma<AMne.-^8) If any one aaya or beheves, and his 13 anathemas ; and (3) on EwiMiU 
that the power of God la Umtted, and that said to have been written by Jhme, hialSop of 
be created all the thinga he could con^ire- Edessa, to one Marie a Peraian, which cen- 
bend ; Ut htm U anaihemeL.^9) If anv one aured Cyril and the first council of Eobeena, 
eaya or behevea, that the puniabment of dev- and fovoured the cause of NestorinerTC 
ila snd wicked men wiU be iemporary, and cooncO of Chalcedon had naased no deeroo 
wm bare an end, or that there vnU bo a 10- leaneetiiwrAcodffriit; a»nthidloftan tbo 
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met with of^poution from the bishops of the West and of Africa, and 

fit>m VigiHuaihe Roman pontiff, who maintained that great injuiy 
done by it both to the council of Chalcedon and to deceased worthies 
'who died in the communion of the church.(15) Justinian summoned Vigil, 
-ius to Constantinople, and compelled him to condemn the three Chapters. 
But the African and Ulyrian bishops, on the other hand, compelled VigiUus 
to revoke that condemnation. For no one of them would own him for a 
bishop and a brother, until he had approved those three chapters. Jus- 
Imiofi again condemned the three chapters, by anew edict in the year &51. 
^11. After various contentions, it was thought best to refer the con- 
troversy to the decision of a general council. Justinian therefore, in the 
year 553, assembled at Constantinople what is called the Jifth general 
council. In this council, the opinions of Origeny{16) as well as the three 
Qialcedonian Chapters, according to the wishes of the emperor were 
judged to be pernicious to the church ; yet it was a decision of the east- 
em bishops, for very few from the West were present. VigiUuSf then 
at Constantinople, would not assent to the decrees of this council. He 
was therefore treated indignantly by the emperor, and sent into banish- 
ment ; nor was he allowed to return till he acceded to the decrees of 
this fifVh council.(17) Pelagius his successor, and the subsequent Roman 

three biiboM in good standing, though the long and severelT : and at len^ this pi»- 
Epistle of Ibai and some of the writings of cipitate act of the emperor, bemg sanction- 
TMOibrc/ received censure. Hence JuMtin- ei by the requisite authority, had the effect 
tan** decree did not openly and avowedly to shape the creed of the Catholic churdr 
contiaTene the decisions at Chalcedon ; from that day to this. See WaUk, Histo- 
thongh virtually, and in effect, it did so. he der Ketzereyen, vol. viii., p. 8-468, but 
To understand the contest about the three especially p. 487, &c. — 7r.] 
Cksftertt it idiould be remembered, that the (16) nen. Norist de Synodo quinta, cap. 
JVeff/oriofu, who separated the two natures z., dec. ; 0pp., torn, i., p. 579. Jo. Bo*- 
of Cktiit too much, and the Eutychian* or nage, Histoire de TEflliM, torn, i., 1. x., c. 
MimophysUet, who commingled them too yi., p. 523, dec., [also Dr. Walekt ubi snpra.] 
nnch, were the two extremes ; between (i6) [According to the acts of this coun- 
which the orthodox took their stand, con- cil, as they have come down to us, Origem 
dsmning both. But the orthodox themselves was no otherwise condemned by this general 
did not all think alike. Some, in their zeal council, than by having his name ins^ted in 
tflainst the NcstorianM^ came near to the the list of heretics collectively anathematized 
llcmophysite ground ; and these of course felt in the 11 Ui anathema. — The celebrated 15 
wiUtng to condemn the three Chapters. 0th- anathemas of as mtny Origenian errors, said 
M, zealous only against the Monophysites, to have been decreed by this council, are 
Hire not far from being Nestorians ; and found in no copy of its Acts, nor are they 
thsse of course defended the three Chapters ; mentioned by any ancient writer. Peter 
bt TheodoruSf Theodoret, and Ibat had been LambeauM first discovered them in the im* 
leiding men of this very character. Hence perial library at Vienna, in an old MS. of 
the interest shown by the Oriental bishops jPhotnu* Syntagma Canonum, bearing the 
iftthis controversy. But in the West, where superscription, ^Canons of the 165 holy 
Uie Nestorian and Eu^chian contests had Fathers of the fi/lh holy council at Constan- 
been less severe, and where the persons and tinople ;*' and piblished them with a Latin 
Writings of Thcodorus, IbaSf ana TTuodoret translation ; whence Baluse first introduced 
'Were little known, the three Ckaptert were them into the Collections of Councils. But 
f«lt to be of little consequence ; except as Cave^ Walehf VaUsius, and others, suppose 
tbe condemning them seemed to impair the they were firamed in a council at Constantino- 
authority of the decrees of Chalcedon, and pie, about A.D. 541. See note (18) above, 
%o asperse characters once held venerable in p. 409 ; Cave, Hist Littenr., torn, i., p. 
%hie church. — It was doubtless a most rash 558 ; WmUA, Historie der B[etiMejaii| ^qL 
tiling in Justinian to condemn the three vii., p. 644, 761 ; F«2ctwff, nots on AijfTi* 
Clbapters. But having done it, he resolved ii#. Hist Eodes., lib. iv^ o. 
%o persevere in it Tm church was agitated {17) St9 Pttsr is ,' 
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pontiffs in like manner, recdTed thoee decreet. But neidier Adr an. 
tfaority» nor that of the emperorsy could prevail with the western bishops 
to follow their ezampie. For many of thenif on this account, seceded 
from communion with the Roman pontiff; nor could this great wound be 
healed, except by length oi time.(18) 

§ 12. Another considerable controversy broke out anumg the Greeks 
in the year 619 ; namely, wMker U eoiM froperhf he raid, &U erne of ike 
Tnmty woM eruafied. Many adopted this language, in order to press 
harder upon the NutoriatUf who separated the natures of Christ too 
much. Among these were the Scythian monks at Constantinople, who 
were the principal movers of this controversy. But others regarded this 
language as allied to the error of the Tkeqpa»chiie$ or Butychians ; and 
therefore rejected it. With these, Hormudas bishop of Rome, when con- 
suited l^ the Scythian monks, coincided ; and great and pernicious al- 
tercations enmied. Aiierwards, the fifth councu, and John IL, a succes- 
sor of Hormisdas, by approving of this language, restored peace to the 
ohurch.(19) Connected with mis questicm was another ; meAer U wom 
froperto sojff Ckri^spemm was co mpo un d ed: which the S<^fthianmaoks 
•flumed, and others denied. 



to Tigflii pro eonfinnitiocie Sjiiodi qoiiita ; ity, mhi/Bh Umj advocated, Uiaae moaka 

•anng tha Diaa. aiib)oaiad to hia vmk, da atramioaa oppoaan of PtUgimmmL Hcr- 

C3ave«dia aaeardotii at imparii, p. 907, dee., ing hid diaagreemant with aoma biahopa of 

[aiidBDiafi'f Iifaaoftlienmaa,(FifiKiit), their province, paiticokiljr with JRalcnma 

voiii.,p.88S-418,ed.LoiML,1760.— TV.] hiabop of ToRMff , a dqmtataoo of thaoi w«ni 

(18) See, in pwfa r enee to all othew^ Mm, to ConatantiDople with thair *'*«-T'«*n* 
Jfarta, de Synrao qninta Oeeonenfea ; vat AsM^g theae dmtiea, Jokm MexmUmu, Lf 
Nmrit ia not free mm all naitiality. Aiao mtims, and Ackitti9, wan the p rin fi |mL 
Ckriai. iMftu, Notea on tne 6di Council, Hie empem rather fanxired them ; hot the 
among hia Adnetat ad Concilia. biahopa of the Eaat were not agned. The 

(19) See Hen. Nori*, Hiatoria controver- empwor obliged the pope*a legatee at the 
aia de nno ez trinitate passo ; 0pp., torn, coart to hear the c&oae. But tfaej wero not 
iii., p. 771. The ancient writers wno men- disposed to decide it ; at least, not aa the 
tion this controTer^, call the monks with monks wished. A part of them now rqiair- 
whom it originated, Scyikia$u. But Maiw. ed to Rome, where they atayed more th«n a 
Veist. la Croze^ (Tbesaor. Epistolar., torn. year. Homdadat disapproved their pfaiaae- 
iii., p. 189), conjectures tkat they were Scetie ology, but was not Teiy ready to condemn 
monks fiom Egypt, acd not ScythianM. it outright While at Rome, theee monka 
This conjecture has someprobability. [But wrote to the exiled African bishopo in Sar- 
pr. Waich, Historie der Ketzereyen, vol. dinia, and by taking part in their controrer- 
▼ii., p. S96, 297, says of this conjecture : sy, obtained their fnendsbip. They eeitain- 
^ it la not only improbablo, but ia certainly ly had many friends ; but the ancient histo- 
£ilae.*' And the aocumeits relatiye to the nans have tranamitted to us only some alidbt 
controversy, (of which he hai there just closed notices of their history. See Wmlek, ffi»- 
the recital), do appear, as Dr. Walch affirais, torie der Ketzereyen, vol. vii., p. 86S-318. 
''adequate to prove, that these men were Bover, Lives of the Popee, (Honnisdaa), vol. 
reaUy iiom Scythia." Tofether with the il, p. 306-309.— TV.] 

taro fflodea of ezpreaaion relative to the Trin- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RI8T0BT OF BITS8. 

4 I. Rites Maltmlied. — f 2. Ez^anation of the Ceremonies. — f 8. PuUic Woiship. 

The Eucharist JBaptism. — ^ 4. Temples. Festiyals. 

§ 1. lie proportion as true religion and piety from various causes de^ 
clined in this century, the external sisns of religion and piety, that is, rites 
and ceremonies, were augmented. In the East, the Nestorian and Eu- 
tychian contests occasioned the invention of various rites and forma, 
which might serve as marks to distinguish the contending sects. In the 
West, Gregory the Great was wonderfully dexterous and ingenious in de- 
vising and recommending new ceremonies. Nor will this appear strange 
to those who are aware, that Gregory supposed the words of the holy 
scriptures to be images of recondite things. For whoever can believe 
this, can easily bring himself to inculcate all the doctrines and precepts 
of religion by means of rites and signs. Yet in one respect he is to be 
commended ; ncunely, that he would not obtrude his ceremonies upon 
others : perhaps he would not, because he could not. 

§ 2. This multitude of ceremoliies required interpreters. Hence a 
new kind of science arose, both in the East and in the West, the object 
of which was to investigate and explain the grounds and reasons of the 
sacred rites. But most of those who derive these rites from the sugges- 
tions of reason and religion, betray their imbecility, and exhibit rather the 
fictions of their own brains than the true causes of things. If they had 
been acquainted with ancient opinions and customs, and luid examined the 
pontifical laws of the Greeks and Romans, they would have taught us 
much more correctly from what sources many of the rites which the 
Christians regarded as sacred were derived. 

§ 3. The public worship of God was still celebrated in the vernacular 
hi^piage of each nation ; but it was everywhere amplified with various 
hynms and other circumstantial things. Tiie new mode of administering 
the Lord^s supper, magnificently, and with a splendid apparatus, or the 
Canon of the Mass, as it is called, was a prescription of Crregory the 
Great ; or, as some would say, he enlarged and altered the old Canon. 
But many ages elapsed, before the other Latin churches could be prevailed 
On to adopt this Romish form.(l) Baptism^ except in cases of necessity, 

(1) See Theod. Chr. LUientkal, de Canone man canon was introduced partially in the 

Itfissae Gregoriano, Lugd. Bat., 1740, 8vo, 11th, and more fullj in the 13th and follow- 

%nd the writers on liturgies. [Different ing centuries. In England^ the ancient 

countries had different missals. Not onhr Britons had one liturgy, and the Anglo-Sax- 

the East differed from the West, but in bou ons derived another from their apostle AU' 

there were diversities. In Gaul, the old lit- gtutine and his companions, and this not 

iirgy continued till the time of Chademagnt. precisely the Roman. See Krazert de li- 

In Milan, the Ambrosian Liturgy (so named turgiis, sec. ii., chap. 2-6. Gregory the 

from St. Ambrose bishop of Milan) is not Great introduced the responsive chant ; and 

yet wholly abandoned. In Spam, the Mo- he established a school for chiaeh music, 

sarabic or ancient Spanish, is still used oc- which was in eristenee al 

casionally in certain places, though the Ro- the 9th centoiy.-^TV*] 
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WW conferred only on'%e feut days, and those too of the hi^ieit ebuH, 
or the greatest fe8tiyal8.(2^ As for the so called lifamtet to the Saints^S) ^^) 
|he various kinds of siqpplicationsy the Hatimu of 6regoryy(4) the forma- — ^a. 
las oi eonseeratUm, and other dtes invented in this centuiy to captivate ^jj >e 
the senses with a show of religion, we shall pass over them, to avoid pro- — -^ 
lizity. This subject requires the labours and investigations of a special W anl 

treatise. 

§ 4. The temples erected in memoiy and to the honour of the 
Wtee immensely numerous, both in the Bast and the We8t.(5) 
had long been enough houses of worship to accommodate the people ; 
1^ age courted the saints, by offering them these edifices as a kind o( 
presents ; nor did they doubt at all, that the saints took under their imme 
diato protection and care, the provinces, cities, towns, and, villages, ii 
which they saw such residences prepared for them.(6) The number ol 
feast*dayB almost equalled that of the churches. In particular, the list ol 

festivals for the whole Christian church was swelled, by the consecratioi » 

ot the day of the fmficaJ&on of ike Hohf 7u;gfn Jlfory, so that the peofiV J 
mig^t not nuss their lA^perealia^ which d^ were accustomed to oelebrsl^^ 
in the month of Febn]aiy,(7)--and bv the day of the Samawr^s 
tkmJltS) the Inrthday of SL jo^(O) and some others. 




(5) [EfpeeitUj GhtiitiiiM, Epiphuy, didwt, and twenty csms lor die hd^r Gov- 
BeiHr, wbtwmtide, end St John the Bap- peb; all of the finest gold, and eetwi&cort- 
tiak; at leaat in Gaol. See Cfngory of W gems. {Gregory of Tome, HktoiiA 
Tom, de Gloria Confeaaor., c. 69, 70, and Ftanoor., 1. iii., c. 10.)— fidU.] 

Wmaat Francor., lib. iriii., c. •.— SeU] (7) [Thia waa inatitnted Inr Jutfimm, 

(8)CThaI«temM,ofwhkhtlMeweietbe A.D. MS, andfized totheSddayof Febn- 

laiger and the amaUer, the oommon and the ary. Hie Gre^ called it viroirrl^ or vn- 

apecial, were in the preTioos centoriea ad- irovr^, meeting ; becanae then Stmton and 

dreased only to God ; but aupentition now Jmui met the Sayionr in the Temple. The 

led men to address them to JUory, and to the Latins call it the featt of Si. Sitmeoiij the 

other aaints.— Fon Ein.] nreeenUUion of the Lord, and CondUmmu; 

(4) IStations denoted in eariy timet faste; Decease many candlea were then l^ted up ; 

bnl afterwards the ckurekes, the ekapels, the as had been done on the LupereMlim, the fee- 

eemeteries, or other places, where the people tival of the ravishment of iVocerptfic, whom 

aasembled for worship. (See du Cange, her mother Ceree searched for with candles. 

Gloaaar. Med. et Infim. Latinitat., sub hac See Hotjriniany de Festis Christiancff., p. 

Toce.) Chre^ory discriminated the different 62, dec., and Adr. BaUlet, Vies dea Saints, 

times, occasions, and places of public wor- tom. i., Febr., p. 23, dec. — TV.] 
ahin, and framed a service for each. This (8) [This feast is ^erally celebrated the 

ia tne principal cause of the vast multiplies- 25th of March ; and is c^ed by the Greeks 

tion or liturgical formulas in the Romish iifiipa iairaofiS, sive kvayyeXiofiS, the iay 

church. — TV.] of the ealuUUion, or of tie amnmaotUm; 

(6) [See Procopme, de Bello Gothico, because on this day the angel Gabrid «»- 
lib. iv. and v. ; also de Aedificiis Justiniani ; notmeed to Jtfary tbiat she s£>uld bring forth 
where is mention of many churches erected the Saviour. The Latins absurdly call it, 
to the virgin Mary.—Sckl.'\ the annunciation of Mary. To avoid inter- 

(6) [Thus the Lombard queen Theodeltn- rupting the Lent fast, the Spaniards cele- 

ila built a church for John the Baptist, that brated it on the 18th of December, and Uie 

he might pray for her and her people. (Paul Armenians on the 6th of Januaiy ; the odier 

DMCon., Hist. Longobard., 1. iv., c.7.) And churches kept it on the 26th of March. It 

the French kins Olothaire built a splendid is mentioned in the 62d canon of the council 

temple to St. Vincent ; because he believed in TruUo, A.D. 691, as a festival then fol^ 

that saint had helped him to vanquish the establi^ed and known ; but at what time it 

Goths. (5i>^ier/, Chronic.) For the same was first introduced is uncertain. See jM- 

reason, rich presents were made to the church- cer, Thesaur. Eccles., tom. i., p. 1284, and 

•a. Thus Ckildebert, after conquering Ak- Adr. BaUlet, Vies des Saints, torn. Ly IkUicl^ 

>iC| gave to the church sixty cups, fifteen p. 816, dtc.— TV.] 
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CHAPTER Y. 

HlffTOBT OF HERESIES AND SEPARATIONS FROM THE CHtTRCH. 

4 1. Remains of the Ancient Sects. Manichaeans. Pelagians. — ^ 2. Donatists. — 6 3. 
Axians. — ^ 4. State of tho Neatorians. — ^ 6. Eutychian Contests. Seyerus. — j 6. 
Jac. Baradaeus, the Father of the Monophysites. — ^ 7. Their State. — ^ 8. Controver- 
sies among them. — ^ 9. The Agnoetao. — ^ 10. Tritheists. 

§ 1. The ancient secta, though harassed in numberless ways, did not 
cease to raise dangerous commotions in various places. Among the Per- 
sians, the Manichaeans are said to have become so powerful as to seduce 
the son of Cahades the monarch ; but the king avenged the crime by a 
great slaughter among them. They must also have l^en troublesome in 
other countries ; for Heraclianus of Chalcedon deemed it needful to write 
a book against them.(l) In Gaul and Africa, the contests between the 
Seniipelagians and the followers of Augustine continued. 

§ 2. The Donatists were comfortably situated, so long as the Vandals 
reigned in Africa. But when this kingdom was overturned, in the year 
534, their condition was less fortunate. Yet they not only kept up their 
church, but near the close of the century, or from the year 591, ventured 
to defend and propagate their principles with more earnestness. These 
effi>rt8 of theirs were vigorously opposed by Gregory the Great, who, as ap- 
pears from his Epistle8,(2) endeavoured in various ways to depress the 
sect now raising its head again. And his measures doubtless were suc- 
cessful ; for the Donatist church became extinct in this century, at least 
DO mention is made of it afler this time. 

§ 3. The Arians, at the commencement of this century, were triumphant 
in certain parts of Asia, Africa, and Europe. Not a few of the Asiatic 
bishops favoured them. The Vandab in Africa, the Groths in Italy, many 

(9) [I know not what induced Dr. JlfcwA^m 8to), and the latter nsed, about this time, 

to place the introduction of this feast in this [tho 24th of June], to keep the feast of 

ctDtanr. If the superscriptions to the horn- Vesta^ with kindhng a new fire amid dances 

ilies of Maximus of Turin (who Uved A.D. and other sports.— -ScA/. Adr. BaHlet, (Vies 

^) are correct, this feast must have been des Saints, tom. ii., June, p. 296), proTes 

coBUDon in the fifth century ; for three of from the sermons of St. Auguttinty that this 

these homilies are superscribed, as being festival was considered as of lonff standing 

composed for this feast. Perhaps Dr, Mth in the church in the days of that fauer. AU" 

9htim had his eye on the 21 st canon of the gustine himself has left us seven sermons, 

council held at Agde, A.D. 506, (Harduin*9 which he preached on the festival. — 7r.] 

jpoJlection, tom. ii., p. 1000), where the (1) SeePAo/tu«, Bibl. Cod. cziv.,p. 291. 

^'^'tival of St. John is mentioned among the (2) See his Epistolar. lib. iv., ep. 34, 36, 

^''BAter feasts. Yet as it is there mentioned p. 714, 716, and lib vi., cp. 66, p. 841, ep. 

** One already known, it must have been in 37, p. 821, and lib. ix., ep. 63, p. 972, and 

****tence some years. — Heathenish rites lib. ii., ep. 48, p. 611, 0pp., tom. ii. [The 

^^^^ likewise mixed with this feast. The emperor Mauritius issued penal laws against 

/^^^^ of St. John and the dancing around a them, in the year 695. It is a probable con- 

^^^^ ^et up, were usages as well of the Ger- jecture of Witsius, (Historia Donatast., cap. 

^^1^*^ %nd northern nations as of the Romans, viii., ^ 9), that the conquests of tlM 

,/^j^ former had their Noodfyr^ (on which in Africa, in the 7th centmy, pH | 

^- Heitlu published a book, Fraacf , 1696, the Donatist contest.— ScJU.] 
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of the Gaulsy the Suevi, the BurgimdiBiiSy aiid the S^ 
their interest. The Greeks indeed, who approved of the Nicene council, 
oppressed and persecuted them wherever they were able ; but the Arians 
returned the like treatment, especially in Africa and Iud7.(3) Yet this 
prosperin^of the Arians wholly ceased when, under the auspices of Jkifm- 
Imh the Vandals were driven firom Africa and the Goths frcm Italy.(4) 
For the other Arian kin^i, Sigiimumd king of the Bmgundiana, Tieodwwr 
king of the Suevi in Lusitania, and Beecared king of I^Mun, without vie 
lence and war suflfered themselves to be led to a renunciation of the Arian 
doctrine, and to effi>rts for its extirpation among their subjects by means 
of legal enactments and councils. Whether reason and arguments, or 
hope and fear, had the greater influence in the conversion of these kings, 
it is difficult to say.(6) But this is certain, the Arian sect was firom this 
time disposed, and could never after recover any strength. 

^ 4. The Nestorians, after they Had obtained a fixed resideoce in Per- 
sia, and had located the head of their sect at Seleucia, were as s uccessfu l 
as they were industrious in disseminating their doctrines in the comitries 
^jing without the Roman empire. It appears firom unquestionsble docu- 
ments still existing, that there were numerous societies in all parts of>Per- 
sia, in India, in Armenia, in Arabia, in S3rria, and in other countries under 
the jurisdictioo of the patiarek of Seleucia, during this ceatury.(6) Hie 
Persian kings were not indeed all equally well aflfocted towards this sect; 
and they sometimes severely persecuted all Christians raddent in their do- 
minions ;(7) yet generally they showed a marked preference for the Nes- 
torians, before those who adhered to the council of Kphesus : for they sus- 
pected the latter to be spies sent among them by the Greeks with iHiom 
they agreed as to religion. 

§ 6. The sect of the Jlfonop^ft^ was no less fiivourably situated; audit 
drew over to its side a great part of the East. In the first place, the em- 
peror Anastasius [A.D. 491-618] was attached to the sect and to the 
dogmas of the AeephaH or the more rigid Manophysiies ;{S) and he did 

(3) ProeoffiuM, de Bello Yindal., 1. i., c. of Hermenpid a West Gothic prince, hj In 
8, and de Bello Gothico, lib. i., c. S. £m- French wife IngunitL — <SdU.] 

grius, Historia Eccles., 1. iv., cap. 15, 6uc. (6) Cosmos Indicopleustes, Topomphia 

(4) See Jok. Jo, Masconi Historia Ger- Christiana, lib. ii., p. 126 : in BemTie 
manor., torn, ii., the subversion of the Van- Monifaueon's Collectio nova Patnim One- 
dalic kinodom. p. 76, and that of the Goths, cor., of which the Pre&ee, p. xL, dte., is 
p. 91. On the accession of the barbarians worth reading. 

to the Nicene faith respecting God, see Ac- (7) Jos. Sim. Asseman, Biblioth. Orien- 

U Sanctor., torn, il, Martii, p. 276, and torn. tal. Vatic, torn, iii., pt. L, p. 109, 407, 411, 

ii., Aprilis, p. 184. 441, 449, and torn, m., pt, ii., cap. y., ^ 2, 

(6) [The latter is to me the most proba- p. Izxziii., Ac. 
Ue. The kings of these nations were rerj (8) Ewagrius, Histor. Eccles., lib iii., c 

iflnorant ; and made war rather than science 80, 44, dec. Tktodorus Lector, Historia 

their trade. Among such a people, convic- Eccles., lib. ii., p. 662. A catalogne of the 

Hon of the understanding is little to be ex- Works of Sevenu, collected from MS. eop- 

Ccted. ArgumenU of expediency would ies, is in Bernk. i€ MonifaucmCs BiUiotL 

▼e more effect. They were surrounded Coisliniana, p. 68, Ac. [According to 

tj orthodox Christians, who would deprive Evagrius, loc. cit., Anastosius was not zed- 

w«m of their territories, on the ground that ous for any party, but was a great lorer of 

w^ were heretics. If therefore they would peace, and determined neither to make nor 

•njov peace and quietude, they must make to suffer any change in the ecclesiastical 

up ihoir mmds to embrace the Nicene faith, constitution ; that is, he adhered to tho /f^. 

'■Jjoy of these conversions also were brought noTtcon of Zcim his predecessor. This 

•oout by ladies i for instance, the conTenSm taking the midik grmmd; for tht 
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not hesitate, on the removal of Flamamu from the chair of Antioch in 5I89 
to elevate to that see Severua, a learned monk of Palestine, who was devoted 
to that sect, and from whom the MonophysUes had the name of Severiafu.{9) 
This man exerted all lus powers to destroy the credit of the council of 
Chalcedon in the Blast, and to strengthen the party which professed hut 
0116 nature in Christ ; and his zealous efforts produced most grievous com- 
motions.(lO) But the emperor Anasiasius dying in the year 516, Severus 
was expelled from his see ; and the sect which he had so zealously propa- 
gated, was restrained and depressed by Juttm and the succeeding emper- 
ors, to such a degree that it seemed very near being ruined ; yet it elect- 
ed Serglut for its patriarch, in place of Severu8.{\\) 

§ 6. When the Monophysites were nearly in despair, and very few of 
their bishops remained, some of them being dead and others in captivity; 
an obscure man, Jacobus sumamed Baradaus or Zanzalus^ to distinguish 
him from others of the name, restored their fallen state.(12) This indi- 
gent monk, a most indefatigable and persevering man, being ordained bish- 
op by a few bishops who were confined in prison, travelled over all the 
East, on foot, constituted a vast number of bishops and presbyters, revived 
every where the depressed spirits of the Monophysites, and was so efficient, 
by his eloquence and his astonishing diligence, that when he died, in the year 
678, at Ekiessa, where he had been bisbDp, he left his sect in a very flour- 
ishing state in Syria, in Mesopotamia, in Armenia, in Egypt, Nubia, and 
Abyssinia, and in other countries. (13) He extinguished nearly all the 

■Creniunis MonophysiUM rejected the Henot' tory, see Waleh*9 HiBtorie der Ketzereyen ; 

icon, and insisted on an explicit condemns- namely, during the reic;n of AtuuianuM, yoL 

Uoii of the council of Chalcedon ; while the Ti., p. 936-1054 ; under Jutting vol. yii., p. 

more rigid Catholics, who also disliked the 62-128 ; and under Jufttman, ibid., p. 128* 

Henoliam, were for holding fast everv tittle 862. — TV.j 

of the decisions of Chalcedon. See Walch, (12) See J09. Sim. AMttman^ Biblioth. 

Historie der Ketzereyen, toI. yi-, p. 930, Oriental. Vaticana, torn, ii., cap. viii., p. 68, 

946, 947, 948.— 7r.] 72, 326, 831, 414, <kc. Euteh. JUnaudoi^ 

(9) See JoM. Sim. Asseman^ Biblioth. Historia Patriarch. Alexandrinor., p. 119, 
Orient Vatican., torn, ii., p. 47, 321, dec. 138,425, dtc, and Liturgiae Oriental., torn. 
Buteb, Renaudot, Historia Patriarchar. Al- ii., p. 333, 842. Fausttu Natron, Euoplim 
ezandrinor., p. 127,129, 130, 135, 138, dec. fidei Catholicae ez Syrorum monumentia, 
[See a notice of Severus, above, ch. ii., pt. i.,p. 40, 41. [ Wo/cA, Historie der Ket- 
oote (26), p. 397 — 7r.] zereyen, vol. viii., p. 481-490. JacobuM 

(10) EvagriuM^ Hist. Eccles., lib. iii., c. Baraditiu was a Syrian monk, and a pupfl 
88. OyriilMM, Vita Sabae, in Joh, Baft, of Severus archbiahop of Antioch. His op- 
CaUlier^s Monumenta Ecclesiae Graecae, dinaiion is placed by some in the year 646, 
ton. iii-t P- 312. Nouveau Dictionnaire his- by others in 651. His death, all place io 
tor. critique, torn, i.. Article Anasiasius. the year 678. Some call hun bishop of 
[Tliere is some ambiguity in Dr, MoshevnCs Edessa, others make him to have been bish* 
statement. Who was <At« fnan, that exert- op at large. The number of bishops, priests, 
od aU his powers against the council of Chal- and deacons ordained by him, is reported to 
eedon 1 Dr Maaaine understood Moshsim be 100,000. That Ae put an end to the di» 
to refer to the emperor Anastasius. Bnt visions and contests among the Monophy« 
other translators preserve the ambiguity, sites, as Dr. Mosheim aaserts, is not stated 
Historical facts show, thst it was Severus, in any of the authorities quoted by Waleh. 
lather than Anastasius, who persecuted the As the Monopkysiies sU over the East are 
Chalcedonians. See Evagrius, aa referred to this day called Jacobites, from this Jaeo- 
to above, lib. iii., c. 33. — TV.] bus Baradttus ; so the orthodoz Greeks are 

(11) See Abulpharajus, Series Patriarch, called Melckites, from the Syriac Melcha, « 
Anttochen., in Asseman^ Biblioth. Orient, hnft; as being adherents to the religion of 
Vatican., tom. ii., p. 328. [For a full and the imperial court. — 7r.] 

Minute examination of the Monopfaysite hie- (18) For tha Nnbions and Abyoiiniini^ 
Vol. I. — G o g 
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dissensions among the Monophyaites ; and as theirchurches were so widely 
dispersed iu the EdsI, that tha bialiop of Antioch could not well govern 
thorn all, he aasocintPil witli him a Maphrian or primate of the East, whow 
residence was at Tagriliun on the borders of Armenia. (14) His effuiu 
were not a liltle aided, in Bgypt and the neighbouring regions, by Theo^ 
aiiu lit Alciandria. From tlus man aa the second father of the sect, all 
the Monophysites in the Kaat are calied Jacobites. 

§ 7. Thus the imprudence of the Grecko and their inconsiderate atl 
for niaiotaining the truth, caused the Monophysites lo become consoliditeil 
into a permanent body. From this period their whole community bu 
been under the government of two Inshopa or patriarelu, one of Alenaniirii 
and the other of Antiocli, who, notwitlisionding the Syrians and Egj-ptiani 
disagree in some particulars, are very careful lo maintain eomniuiiion wilh 
each other by letters and by icind offices. Under tiie patriarch of Alex- 
andria, is the primate or Abbuna of the Abyssiniaus ; and under the pslri- 
arch of Antioeh, stands the Mapkrian or primale of the East, whose mi. 
dence is at Tagritum in Mesopotamia. The Armenians have their om 
bisliopi and are distinguished from the other Monophysites by some {Kou- 
liar riles and opinions. 

§ 8. Before the sect of the Monophysites had acquired this strength nad 
consistency, various disagreements and controversies prevailed anMEg 
them ; and particularly at Alexandria, a difficuU and knotty questiun wu 
moved concerning the body of ChrisL Julian of HalicarnasBUS,(15) io 
the year 519, moiotiiined tliat ttin divine nature had so insinuoted itself 
into the body of Christ, from the very moment of his conception, thai thi) 
body changed its nature, and became ineorruptib/e. With him agreed Co. 
janas [or Gotonitsj of Alexandria ; from whom the believers in this scnii- 
ment were called Caiant«b.(16} The advocates of this doctrine became 
subdivided into three parties ; two of which disagreed on the questiojv 
whether Christ's body was created or uncreated ; and the third mainlaJMl 
that Christ's body was indeed corruptible, but, on account of the iaflueKe 
of the divine nature, never became in fact corrupted. This sect waa tim- 
orously resisted by the celebrated Seeertu of Antioch, and by Dantionui; both 
of whom maintained that tlie body of Christ, before his resurrection, was ear- 
ruptihle, that is, was liable to all the changes to which human bodies in 
general are. Those who agreed with JuUan, were called ApkAartaioa- 
to, DocettE, PhaniasiasitB, and also Mattickaean* ; because from their opln. 
ion it might be inferred, that Christ did not really suffer, feel hungiy, ftH 
asleep, and experience the other sensations of a man ; but that he only 
appeared to suffer, to sleep, to be hungry, thirsty, &c. Those who agreed 



■ea Atienan, loc. cil., tom. ii., p. 930. andrii, nndcr thf p«tri«ch 7..™™. . 

Hieton. Ijibo, Voyam d'AbjMinio. tom. ii., and on his deilh in tbe jeu 634, wm dett- 

p. 36. Joi Ludolpi, Commenl. ad Hi»tori- ed paWisrch of Aleiindri*, 1^ the tnonU 

•mAelhiDp.,p.461,461,466. Forlheoth- and the populice, in oppoailion to Tkitif 

tt countriea, hb iba writerm of [hair hialorr. tiut the biihop of Iha coort p«ty. Gnrt 

(14) Joi. Sim. Jtmwn.Bibliath. Orient, coramolioni dow eiialed in Aleiindm; 
Vatic, torn, ii, p. 410, 414, 418, Hkcwiae and Gaiamu waa mod depond. He Bel 
hisDiaaen.deHsnophjBilia.prafiiedtotmn. Gnt ID Carthage, and then to Sudinia; ail 
ii. ofhia Bibliotheca. we hear iillle more aboat him. It ii Mt 

(15) [Juiiania noticed among tbs iniUn known tlul he wrote anything. See Lit- 
of the eanlDiT, abOTo, p. 8B7, not* (28).— uUat, flrsviat,, cap, 20, aod JmikUu, * 
""■■l Sectii, Art. *.— TV.] 

US) lOtimau ww ■icbdMCOn of Alu- 
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vitli Severtu^ were called Phihartolatra^ and KtUtolatra or CreaUeola. 
Phis controversy was agitated with great warmth, in the reign of Justin* 
tMWM^ who favoured the ApJuhartodoceta ; but it afterwards gradually sub- 
deled. ( 17) A middle path between the two parties, was taken by Xenmasy 
»r J^hiiaxenus of Maubug [or Hierapolis] ; for he and his associates held, 
li«it Christ really suffered the ordinary sensations of a man ; but that in 
this was not the effect of nature, but of choice. (18) 

§ 9. Some of the Corrupticolae, as they were called, particularly The* 
i^tius a deacon of Alexandria, and Theodosius bishop of that city, in the 
Lour of disputation fell upon another sentiment towards the close of this 
5eotury,(I9) which caused new commotions. They affirmed that, while 
U.1 things were known by the divine nature of Christ, to his human nature 
^Hich was united with it many things were unknown. As they held to 
*^t one nature in Christ, [or were MonophysUes], others inferred from their 
•^Xstrine, that they made the divine nature to participate in this ignorance : 
^i^<3 hence they were called AgnoeUE,(20) But this new sect was feeble ; 
^**c3 therefore it declined and became extinct, sooner than might have been 
^'^^icipated from the animated eloquence of the disputants. 

§ 10. From the controversies with the Monophysites, arose the sect of 
*^^ Tritheists. Its author was one John AscusTiage, a Syrian philosopher, 
^^^d a Monophysite.(21) This man supposed, that there are in Grod three 
numerically distinct natures or subsistences, all perfectly alike and con- 
n^»C5ted by no common vinculum of essence ; from which dogma, his adver- 
'^^es deduced Tritheism, Among the patrons of this opinion, no one was 
^ore celebrated than John PhUoponus, a grammarian and philosopher of 
S^^eat fame at Alexandria ; and hence he has by many been accounted the 
^\inder of the sect, and the members of it have been called PhUoponisis^i^) 

{17) Ttffu>/A«u«, de Receptione bcreticor., torico-theol., lib. iii., cap. 19, p. 119. Pko- 
^ Jo. Bapt. Cotelier^s Monumenta Eccle- <tu«, Biblioth., Cod. ccxxz., p. 882. [Waleh 
*i% Gr., torn, iii., p. 409. Liberatus^ Bre- has given a full and satisfactory account of 
>imrium ContTOv., cap. 20. Jo. Forbes^ In- the Agnoitct or TkemUtiam, in his Historia 
•tructiones historico-theologicae, lib. iii., c. der Ketzereyen, vol. viii., p. 644-684. It 
18, p. 108, 6lc, Asseman, Biblioth Orien- appears that the Agnoita merely denied that- 
til., torn. iii.,pt. ii., p. 457. [The contests tie human nature of Christ became omiitf- 
lespecting the eurruptibility of Christ*s body, eten/, by being united with the divine nature ; 
botD among the Monophysites and the ortho- — a doctrine which few at this day will con- 
doz, are fully examined in Walch, Historie demn. Nor did their contemporaries in gen- 
der Keizereyen, vol. viii., p. 550-644. — eral undersUnd them to go farther. But the 
2V.] writers of the middle a^es represent them 

(18) Jos. Sim. Assematij Biblioth. Orient, as denying altogether the omniscience of 
Vatic., torn, ii., p. 22, and p. 168, &c. Christ ; and many of the modems, till quite 

(19) [This controversy 6e/ir<t'^ before the recently, had similar views of this sect. Sea 
middle of the century ; for ThemittiuM was Waleh, loc. cit., p. 675-679. — 7r.] 

a deacon under Timotheus III., who died (21) See Gregory Abulpharajus, in Jot. 

m the year 535. Theodosius succeeded in Sim. Asseman*s Biblioth. Oriental. Vatic, 

that year ; but was removed about A.D. torn, i., p. 328, &c. [This is the only an- 

637. The heat of the controversy seems to cient writer that mentions this John Ascus- 

have been about A.D. 550 or 560 ; yet it nage ; and his statement is, that this John 

was rife in the time of Gregory the Great, was a disciple of Samuel Peter, a Syrian 

and the sect existed till some time in the philosopher who tausht philosophy 30 vears 

seventh century. — TV.] at Constsntinople ; that John siicceadea him 

(20) Jo. Bapt. Cotelier, in the Monumenta in the school ; but having advancad 1m Daw 

EcclesiiB Gr., tom. iii., p. 641. Mich. U doctrine, he was banished by thi 

Quien, on Damascenus de Haneaibus, tom. Justinian. — TV.] 

i., p. 107. Jo. Forbes, Instnictiones his- (22) Sea Joh. Alb, FsMoMSt 
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Aa the Bcct ndvancod, it became divided into two parties, the PkiUipoKrit 
ond the CononiUs ; the latltr »o named from ila leader, CoTum bishop of 
Tar»iw.(23) These parties agreed respecting the doctrine of three per. 
sons in the gctdheod, but became at fariance on the exposition of the doc 
trine of the resarreetion of the body. For Pluhipmus maintained, llai 
both the malUr and ihe form of all bodies were generated and comipiiW^ 
and therefore, that both would be resuacilated at the resurrection i but 
Canon lield that tlie nmtler only, and not the form of bodies, was comiptilib 
and to be reauscila[ed.(24) To both these stood opposed the Damianiili; 
so immcd from Damiamu, [the MoDophysile patriarch) of AlexaBdrio. 
These discriminated between the divine etteuee, and the three perKHud 
the Father, Son, aud Hoiy Spirit. In other words, they denied thai eacli 
person cooaidcred by himself, and in nature, was God | but maintained, thil 
Uie three persons had a common God or divimlg, by an undivided {Wrticips- 
tion of which, each one was God. The Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, thej 
dcnominBledfliFpo«toaM[oryer*J»*]; and what was common to theni,G<iA 
tvlKsUiiKB, and nature. {^Ilb) 

Or., lib, T., c. 37, tarn, ii., p. 358. Jn. (S3) Pholiut, Btbliolh. Codel iiif. Ai- 

i/anfaiii,Ci>ncilU,tom. iii.,p. tSeS. Tm- iiman, flibliolh. Orienul. Vatic, Wn-i, 

Blluiit de Rcceplione Hcreticni., in Jo. p. 329, &c. 

Bapl CoUhir'i MouumenW EcclMia! Or., (3*) (For m full (ceonnt of the imptt- 

torn, iii,, p. 4U. Jokn Datnatcaau, it loenl heiwe«n thn Cmimilei ud At olto 

Ileniubu*, 0pp., lom. )., p. 103. td. te FhlefmuU, retpccling ibe regiurennna 

[John Pkilopoaiu wu bora, ind tb« body, hc WoleA, Hulone duKeUo^ 

r .pent hi* life, al Aleiandri*. Ha en, vol. viii.. p. 769-778— 3V.] . 

I, snJ di^eply read in (SS) Jbi. Sim Aitttnan. Bibliolh. Oi> 

w. 1-1,1 ■,■■ M ■.■■.! ^: f.l,jIoBOphy. cnt«l.V.iic. Wm. ii,,p.78,332,Ac. [TU 

Vfi lit u .- ' ■ . M<>;if,ph»site, lonlnn-ersici tespfriiiig ihcTimilT in oiuij 

Tbe limo of hi> birtliaii<Idc<iihis unknown; minutely iavettigated bj Waicli, HiMm 

but it •ppesrs, thii he was ■ wriler from dcr Ketzereyen, vol. Tiii., p. 686-761. B« 

about AD. 660, tin »eYeiBl ^e«ra imo the concludes, lh»t/*Ai/opi>iui*«odhii»eclwBi 

•crenlh centUT?. Whelbei hii own leflee- reillj, thou^ pcrlnp« anconscioudy, Tli- 

liona, or the book* of John Aicutna^t, fint theitlt : for Philopoma held to a menl; 

led him to hii Tritheiim, ii unceitain. Hii tpeciJU vnity in Cod, ind not to i nnicr- 

work* now eitsnt *re. ■ Book on Ihe Htx- Kol unity ; that ia, be taught ibit the tbn* 

acmerm ; another <m Eatler ; oue againti peraone in tha Trinity hid ■ canaiUK nMttt, 

Froclu; to prove the world not eterul ; a m the lame >enBe that Foul and FiUr M 

Book on tAc Or. dialccli ; and Comments- a common nature, and a* all the angel* Ian 

riti on Tirioug worki of Ariilalte. Hi* lost i common nature. (Walch, I. e., p, TK, 

work* were, m lAc Riturrtclion ; agatiut &c.) The Darmamtli on the contiary,!*- 

tie coHHcil of Chaleidon ; againtt ike lenli- jecting Ihe idea of a mere tptdjic nuily ii 

nicBM of John arcUuiop of Cmtilantnia- God, held Ihe three divine peraon* to b* 

pit, rttpeeting (ke Trirati/; agaxiut Jam- numtriatUy nt. except aa dislinguiahed bj 

Nic&iit lb Simuiacri* ; againit Stvenu ; eerlain chaTaclerialU marki : ao Unt h« wii 

and a Book on Vtuim, entitled AiairoTTf realty on Sabellian ground. {Wtlek. ke- 

nve jlrMer, a valuable extract from which cit., p. 7S3-767.) See also JHilMaJifr't 

i* preaened. See Cate, Hi*t. Littenria, Dagmengeachiehle, ftA. iii., p. eiS-Sll| 

ton. i., p. S67, and WaIcK Hiatorie dar Kat- ed. Marp., 1818.— 7>.] 
■erayerk, vol viii., p. 70a, &c.— JV.] 
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CENTURY SEVENTH. 

PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 
TBB PROSPSSITT OF TH£ CHURCH. 



i 1. Christitnity propagated in China. — ^ 2. The Endish cooTerted. — 4 8. Alao the Gank, 
Saevi, FriesUndera, Franks, and Helvetii. — ^ 4. Judgment concerning these Apostles. 
— ^ 6. Jews compelled to embrace Christianity. 

} 1. The Christian religion was in this century diffused beyond its for- 
mer bounds, both in the eastern and western countries. In the East, the 
Nestorians with incredible industry and perseverance laboured to propa^ 
gate it from Persia, Syria, and India, among the barbarous and savaee na. 
tions inhabiting the deserts and the remotest shores of Asia ; and that 
their zeal was not inefficient, appears from numerous proofs still existing* 
In particular, the vast empire of China was enlightened by this zeal and in- 
dustry, with the light of Christianity. Those who regard as genuine and 
authentic the Chinese monument of Sigan which was discovered in the sev- 
enteenth century, believe that Christianity was introduced into China in 
the year 636, when Jesujabas of Gadala presided over the Nestorian com- 
xnunity.(l) And those who look upon this as a fabrication of the Jesuits, 

(1) This celebrated monument has been of the inscription, with a comment and some 
imUished and explained by several persons, notes, is given in the Appendix to MoMheim*9 
m particular by Athan. Kircfur, China il- Historia Eccles. Tartarorum, p. 2-28. The 
Jsstrata, p. 53. Andr. MulUr^ in a distinct monument is said to be a marble slab, ten 
treatise, Berlin, 1672, 4to. Euseb. Renau- feet long and five broad ; dug up in the 
ioi^ Relations anciennes des Indes et de la year 1625, at a town near Si-ngan-Ju, capital 
Chine de deux Voyageurs Mahometans, p. of the province Shen-si. T^e top of the 
SS8-271, Paris, 1718, 8vo. Jos. Sim. As- slab is a pyramidal cross. The caption to 
uman, Biblioth. Oriental. Vaticana, tom. the inscription consists of nine Chinese 
iiL, pt. ii., c. iv., ^ 7, p. 538, &c. A more words, formed into a square, and is thus 
accurate copy, with notes, was expected from translated : '* This stone was erected to the 
the very learned TkeopkiluM Sigefr. Bayers honour and eternal memory of the Law of 
nuch distinguished for his knowledge olf Light and Truth brought from Tordny {Ju- 
Chinese literature. But bis premature death dea, or Syria], and promul|[ated in China." 
frustrated the expectation. I see no reason The principal inscription is m Chinese char- 
why I should not regard this monument as acters, aiul consists of twenty-eight columns, 
genuine ; nor can I conceive what advan- each containing sixty-two words. It first 
tsffe the Jesuits could have promised them- states the fundamental principles of Christ!- 
selves from a fabrication of this sort. See anity ; and then recounts the arrival of the 
Gahr. Liron, Singulaht^s historique et litte- missionaries in 636, their gracious reception 
raires, tome ii., p. 500, dec [See also by the king, their labours and sqcceti, "~^ 
7Ao. YeateSf Indian Church History, p. 85- the principal events of the ' ' 
M, Lond., 1818, 8to. Kirck£r*s translation yean, or till A.D. 780. 
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may be fiilly satisfied by other and unexceptioiiable proofii that 
pedally the northem part of it, coDtained in this century or perhaps eren 
earlier numerous ChristianSy over whom presided during several subeeouent 
centuries a meiropoiUan sent out by the patriarch of the Chaldeans or Nes- 
torians.(2) 

^ 2. The attention of the Greeks was so engrossed with their intestine 
dissensions, thai they were little solicitous about the propagation of Chris- 
tianity among the heathen.(8) In the West, among the Anglo-Saxons^ 
AuguttmCf tin his death in 605, and afterwards other monks sent finom 
Rome, laboured to extend and enlarge the church. And the result of their 
labours and efforts was, that the other six Anglo-Saxon kinffs, who had 
hitherto continued in paganism, gradually came over to the sid^ of Chris, 
tianity, and all Britain became professedly Christian.(4) Yet we need not 
beUeve that this change was wholly owing to the sermons and the exhor- 
tations of these Roman monks and teachers ; a great part of it is rather 
to be ascribed to the Christian wives of the kixics and chiefis, who employed 
various arts to convert their husbands ; cuod likewise to the rigorous laws 
enacted against the worshippers of idols ;(5) not to mention other causes. 



pMMCDt 

Soon ti 



itkm, in the jmn 090 and 718. they bad expeUed the Avuce by oite oi 

titer the eecood penecntion, tome Hemdnu, mtde application to that empoei 

new misdoDariea airiTed. Then fbUowa the for xeligiona instructen ; and that be pio- 

date and erection of the monument, in A.D. enred prieata for them from Romeywhobep* 

78S. On the one aide of thia principal in- tised them, and one of whom became Mk 

ecriptkn there ia a colomn of Cnineae char- aichbiahop. See SemUr't SelectaCap. HiaL 

•ctera ; on the other aide, and at the bottom, Ecclea., tom. ii., p. 80. Luehu de Ragno 

iaaSyiianinacriptionintheEtfrai^fefochar- Dahnatiae, L i., c. 11. Mmrmtori^ Hialoij 

acter, containing catalognea of prieata, dea- of ItaW, tom. it., p. 78, of the Genn. trana., 

cone, and othera, with a biahop, ananged in and Joi. Sim. Aueman, in Calendar. £» 

eeven different claaaea. — TV.] clea. univeraae, tom. i., p. 499, 6lc. — SekL] 

(8) See Renaudot, loc. cit., p. 51, 6S, (4) Beia, Historia Eccles. gentia Anglor., 

Ac., et passim. Asseman, loc. cit., cap. ix., lib. ii., cap. iii.,p. 91, &c., cap. xiv.,p. 116, 

p. 688, &c. Theovkilus Sigefr. Bayer tells lib. iii., cap. xxi., p. 168, ed. Ckiflet. JZiipm 

UB, (Praefat. ad Museum Sinicum. p. 84), d€ ThoyroM, Histoire d'Angleterre, tom. L, 

that he possesses some testimonies, which p. 822, &.c. 

put the subject beyond controversy. [It is (5) See Dav. WilkinSf Concilia magnae 

the constant tradition of the Syrian Chris- Britanniae, tom. i., p. 61. [According to 

tians, that St. llumuu the apostle made an Beda^ De Thoyras^ and the other writen on 

excuraion to China ; and the Christians of English church History, the progxeaa of 

Malabar celebrate this event in their ordi- Christianity among the Anglo-Saxona, in 

nanr worship ; and their primate styled him- this century, was as follows. In the year 

eelf metropolitan of Hindoo and China, when 601, pope Gregory confirmed Augustine aa 

the Portuguese first knew them. See Tho. the archbishop of Canterbury ; tnd adviaed 

Yeaies, Indian Church Hist , p. 71-84. See him to appoint twelve sufiragana under him- 

alao M. de Guignes, Diss, in the 30th vol. self, ana to send a biabop to York, who 

(p. 808, dec.) of the M6moires de Litterature, should in time become archbishop, and have 

tir^ dea Registrea de TAcadcmie Koyale also twelve suffragans. Yet Canterbury, or 

dea Inacriptions et Belles- Lettres : which rather (on the death of ilu^iuhitc) I^oadon, 

contaioa a defence of the genuineness of the was to hold the primacy of sU England. 

Sigan monument, against the objections of La This arrangement was prospective, for the 

Crate and Beausobre. Likewiae Schroeckh, conversion of but a small part of the Saxona 

Kirchengeachichte, vol. xix., p. 291-898. — was as yet achieved. In 604, AuguMtim 

TV.] appointed Justus first bishop of Rochester 

(3) [Yet Conslantius Poq)hyrogenitus in Kent, and Mellitus firat bishop of linden 

■tatea, (de Adminiatrando Impcrio, c. 31, in among the East Saxons, and named Les- 

BmdsrtM* Imperium OhenUle, p. 97, ed. rentius to succeed himself in the see of Can- 

FariaX ^it the CkroUtes, (the CVoatMmtX terboiy. Augustine died the next year, bar- 

wko tiMa inhabited Dalmatia, from which ii^ been in England but eight yeaza, and hsr> 
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§ 8. In this century, many of the Britons, Scotch, and Irish, eager to 
jropagate the Christian religion, visited the Batavian, Belgic, and Grerman 

log extended Christianity little farther than Christian faith ahout the year 636, their ex- 
over Kent, and part of the present counties iled king Sigebert^ having brought with him 
of Essex and Middlesex. Laurentins sue- from France Felix a Burgundian priest, who 
eeeded him. On the death of Ethelbtrt the became bishop of Dumnoe, now Dunwich. 
first Christian king oi Kent, in 616, his son Oswald and Sigebert are said to have patro- 
and successor Eadbaid^ married his own nised learning and set up schools throughout 
mother-in-law, and renounced Christianity, their dominions. — The kingdom of Westex^ 
Most of his subjects followed him in lus including seven counties in the southwest of 
sposUcy. Sebert also, the Christian king England, was converted about A. D. 635, by 
of Essex, was succeeded by pagan sons ; BenmUt & missionary directly firom Rome, 
who expelled Christianity from their domin- who became bishop of Dorchester. — Sige- 
ions, and obliged Mellitus the bishop to &^/ II.,kingof the£a«< 5cii9n«, whooccu- 
take refuge in Kent. The three English pied the counties of Essex, Middlesex, and 
melates, m despair, now resolved to quit part of Hertfordshire, was persuaded by his 
England ; and two of them actually retired friend OMory king of Northumberland, to 
to the Continent. LaurerUiuSf while pre- embrace Christianity ; and he, by the aid of 
paring to remove, pretended to receive, one Chad or Cedda^ a IVorthumbrian prelate who 
night, a flagellation and a severe reprimand was translated to London, permanently re- 
from St. Peter ^ for thus deserting the sheep stored Christianity among the East Saxons 
of Christ and leaving them among wolves, about the year 660. — Mercia^ including 
The next morning he reported the matter to about seventeen of the midland counties, 
king Eadbaldt and showed him his fresh CTadually became Christian, after the mid- 
wounds. The king was so moved, that he die of the century. Peada the prince bo- 
iODolled his incestuous marriage, returned came a Christian, in the lifetime of his pagan 
to the Christian faith, recalled the exiled father king Penda, at the instigation of nis 
bishops, and re-established Christianity in wife Alef^tda^ daughter of Ostci the king 
his dominions. Thus Kent became perma- of Northumberland ; and he spread Christi- 
nently Christianized. The East Saxons anity in the provinces over which he ruled. 
^ere not so easily reclaimed ; nor were they When made king, he soon brought the 
the next to embrace Christianity. — In the whole territory to embrace Christianity. — 
^ear 625, Edtoin king of Northumberland, The last Saxon kingdom, Sussex j including 
isicluding all the north of England, married the counties of Surry and Sussex, was con- 
■^tkelburga^ sister of Eadbald king of Kent verted about the year 686, by Wilfrid an ex- 
mnd daughter of queen Bertha, engaging to iled bishop of Northumberland. — A great 
C4>lerate her religion. She took with her Pau- dispute arising about the tonsure of priests, 
~ r, who was ordained bishop for that pur- (whether only a considerable spot, or the 
The consequence was, that king Ed- whole head except a circular margin, should 
Coify his pagan high-priest, his nobles, be shaved), and also about the time of East- 
most of his subjects, embraced Chris- cr, those north of the Thames following the 
%ianity ; and Paidinus, in the year 627, bap- Irish or Gallic ritual, and those south of it, 
~ " sd 12,000 Northumbrians m one day, in the Roman ; a conference was held on these 
river Swale, near Richmond. Paulinus subjects at Whitby, in the year 664 Here 
;ame archbishop of York, and propagated Ostoi, king of Northumberland, learning 
Christianity to some extent in East Anglia, from the Romish party that St. Peter had 
'^hich included the counties of Suffolk, Nor- the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and that 
iblk, Cambridge, and the isle of Ely. But the other party could not deny that fact, de- 
in 633, king Edwin was slain in battle, and clared he would not offend St. Peter ^ lest 
m great apostacy ensued. PavJinus, in de- when he should arrive at the gates of heav- 
tpair, returned to Kent, and became bishop on he should find the doorkeeper would not 
of Rochester. Soon after, Oswald mount- open to him. This wise thought decided 
ed the throne of Northumberland, after a long the question with the majority. Still, how- 
exile among the monks of Scotland. He ever, the controversy continued ; and sev- 
being a Christian, laboured to restore Chris- eral bishops retired in disgust, or were re- 
tianity. The Scottish monks sent him first moved from their sees. Soon after, a bisb- 
Corman, and then the famous Aidan^ bish- op elect, being sent to Rome for ordination 
op of Lindisfarne or Holy Island, to assist as primate of England, died by the way ; and 
him. Thus Christianity became permanent- the pope ordained and sent Theodorua, m 
ly established in NorthumBerland. — The native of Tarsus, and a man of taleato. 
people of East Anglia also returned to the Thcodoms arrived at Canterbuiy in 669| uA 
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tribetp and there founded new dnucfaes. And tUi it was that led the 
Germans afterwards to erect so many monasteries for Soots and Iriafamen: 
some of which are still in being.(6) CchmbamiM an Irishmant with a few 
companions, had already, in the preceding century, happily extirpated in 
Gam and the contiguous regions, the ancient idolatry, the roots of which had 
previously struck deep every where ; and he persevered in these laboois 
till the year 615, in which his death is placed, and with the aid of his disci- 
ples, carried the name of the Saviour to the Swabiaus, Bavarians, Franks, 
and other nations of Germany.(7) SU Gallf one of his companions, im. 
parted a knowledge of Christianity to the Helvetians and 0wabians.(8) 
& JSGUmn, a Scotchman, converted a great many to CAr»f< anxing the [.Flns^ 



lor twwity-oiie yetn wm inde&tigtble in his aiteiy of Ltatul kk Bi u gui i dy. Wlieii C»- 

sfinta to x«ni«e the ecclesiastical t&iiB of fawfamit , 80 yean after, was driven frosa 

Engisnd. Forthefurthennceofhiadeaflna, thia monaslefy, 8i. OtiU accompanied him in 

haDeld a eoancil or mod at Htrtfori in exile. Aacendiog the Rhine, thej psDeCr^ 

S78, when snnaal qrnoas were sgreed upon, ted the hesit of Switseriand, ahoat the jear 

and other eccltaiaatical rrffobtions sdopted. SIO, snd took residence ano^g the pmns 

Another ajnod at HatfieU, in 6S0, estsb- st Tuggen^ st the heed of the Iske ofZo- 

lished the faith of the English chorchso, rich. Attsdongidolstiy.iSt. (Tall hctebem- 

OB the baaia of the five first general coon- ed the pagan tomple, and cast their ofiariags 

cOs.*-Hitherto there had been hot one bish- into the Idie. lliis onngsd thepeople, and 

op in each kinffdom of the Heptarchy, ex- the monka had to flee. TkaTelUi^ throng 

cept Kent, whioi had two bishops; bat now, the canton of St. Gall, thmr caoae to Jrftsii, 

the ambition of ruling indocea the nrimate on the ahorea of the lakeof Constance. Here 

and some of the kings to diTide bisbopiics, WUZtaiar, the presbyter of the place, tieated 

in order to diminish the power of the uxrdly them kindlj, snd sided them to form a eat* 

prdatea. Hence, about the end of the cen- tlement 9l'Breg€mU, at the eaatem extiemi- 

tniy, the Heptarchy contained sixteen bish- ty of the lake. Here the monks attempted 

oprics : m., Canterbury and Rochester, in to convert the surrounding pagana, and were 

Kent ; London, in Essex ; Dunwich snd not without some success. But at the end 

Elmham, in East Anglia ; Winchester and of two years, the unconverted procured an 

Sherbum, in Wessex ; Litchfield, Leicester, order from the duke for the monks to quit 

Hertford, Worcester, and Synscester, in the countiy. Co/Mfiil>aiiti# and the rest now 

Mercia ; and York, Lindisfame, Hexam, and retired to Bo&ftto, in luly ; but St. GtUl waa 

Withem, in Northumberland. — The Irish left behind, sick. When recovered, he re- 

and Scotch churches were in a very pros- tired into the wilderness with a few sdhe- 

perous state during this centurjr. — TV.] rents, and erected the monastery of St. Gall, 

(6) See Acta Sanctor., torn, ii., Februar., in the province of the same name. Here he 
p. 362. spent tne remainder of his daya, in great rep- 

(7) Jo. MahiUon^ Acta Sanctor. ord. Ben- utation and honour. He refusal the bish- 
edicti, torn, ii., p. 560, dec., torn, iii., p. 73, opric of Constance, which he conferred on 
839, 500, and elsewhere. Aiamanni^ lib. his pupil John. His monastery flourished 
iii. de S. Columbano, in Hen. Canini Lee- mucn, snd spread light over the surrounding 
tiones Antiquae, torn, i., p. 674. — [See a country. St. Gall died at Arbon, but waa 
brief account of St. Colut^nus, above, p. interred in his monastery, at the age of 95, 
892, note (14). — TV.] according to MahUUm. His sermon st the 

(8) Walafrid Strabo, ViU Sti. Oalli, in ordination of John at ConsUnce, and some 
Jo. Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. ord. Benedicti, epistles, are published by CaitMm#, loc. cit 
tom. ii., p. 228, [ed. Venice, p. 215, die.] His life by Walifirid Strabo, from which thia 
Hen. Canuii Lectiones Antiquae, tom. i., notice is extracted, though full of leg«idary 
p. 783. ISt. Gall, or St. Gallua, waa bom tales, is written in a far better style Uian the 
m Ireland, of religious jparents, who early ordinary monkish biographies— It appears, 
committed him to Co^umMiintf for education, according to Strabo, that Switzerland waa 
He became a monk of Banffor, under Co- almost wholly pagan when firat visited by 
lumbanus, and was one of the 12 Irish Cdumhanus in 610, but that Chriatianity 
monka, who left Ireland with Columbanua, had then made considerable progreae in Gafw 
about the year 689, travelled through Eng- many, from the lake of Conatance all alonff 
lend to the Continent, and erected Uie moo- the right bank of the Biiine.— TV.] 
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wniant or] Eastern Franks.(9) Near the close of the century, in tbe year 
690, Willebrordy by birth an Anglo^axon, accompanied by eleven of his 
countrymen, ou., Svidbertj Wighert^ Accoy WiUhaldj Unibaldy LehwiOy the 
two Ewaldss Werenfridj MarceUm^ and Adalheriy crossed over to Bakma 
lying opposite to Britain, with a view to convert the Frieslanders to Chris- 
tianity. From thence, in the year 692, they went to FosUhmd^ which most 
writers suppose to be the island of Heligoland : being driven from there by 
Badbod the king of the Frieslanders, who put Wigbert one of the company 
to death, they wandered over Cimhria and the adjacent parts of JDenmark. 
Returning to Friesland in the year 693, they attacked the superstition of 
the country with better success. Willebrord was now created by the Ro- 
man pontiff, archbishop of WilUlmrgf [since called Utrecht], and died at 
an advanced age among the Batavians. His associates spread a knowledge 
of Christianity among the Westphalians and the neighbouring natlons«(10) 

(9)yiU S. JTt/tasu, in Henr. Canuii Lee- of 20 he went to Ireland, where he studied 
tiones Antique, torn, iii., p. 171, dec. J. Pet. 12 yean. At the age of 33 he commenced 
i€ hudevoig, Scriptores rerum Wiirtshur- his mission, and sailed up tbe Rhine to 
MS., p. 966. [See also the Life of St. Kil- Utrecht, in the dominions of Radhod the pa- 
■n, in MabiUon^ Acta Sanctor. ord. Bene- gan kins of the Friesians. Soon after he 
diet<> torn, ii., p. 951-953, ed. Venice, 1733. went to France, and by advice of king jPepm, 
According to these authorities, St. iTt/ian, yisited Italy, and obtained the sanction of 
Chilian, Uy/tan, Ct/ian, or Kyllt^UL, was an pope Sergiut to his enterprise. Retumibg 
Irishman, of honourable birth and good edu- to Utrecht, he in vain attempted the conver- 
eation. In early life he had a great thirst sion of Radbod and his subjects. Therefore 
for knowledge ; and being very pious, and proceeding northward, he landed at an island 
possessing a perfect knowledge of missionary cslied Fositeland, which was on the confines 
enterprises, ne planned one of his own. of Denmark and Friesland, and so sacred 
Taking with him Coloman, Gallon^ and Ar- that its fruits, its animals, and even its wa- 
neval, presbyters, Donatua a deacon, and ters were holy, and whoever profaned them 
seven others, he penetrated into Franconia, was to be punished with death. WiUtbToi 
which was wholly pagan, and took residence and his company wholly disregarded the se- 
at Herbipolis or Wiirtzburg. Finding their credness of the place, violated the laws, were 
prospects good, Kilian, Coloman^ and Tot- arraigned before Radbod^ who cast lots on 
nmn went to Italy to obtain the papal sane- their destiny, by which one was doomed to 
taon to their enterprise ; which having readily death, and the others dismissed. They now 
obtained from Conon, (who was pope 1 1 penetrated into Denmark. On their retam 
tnonths, ending Sept., 686), they returned to to the confines of France, Pevin^ who in 693 
\Vttrtzburg, converted and baptized Gosbert had vanquished Radbod, sent WiUibrod again 
tlia duke, and a large number of his subjects, to Italy to be consecrated archbishop of 
^at afterwards, persuading the duke that it Utrecht. Pope Sergtut now gave him the 
yfnM unlawful for him to have his brother*s name of Clemens. Ketuming clothed with 
^Hfe, Geilan, she seized an occasional ab- dignity, his friend Pepin aided him in his 
«tnce of her husband, and murdered all the work ; and for about 50 years from his leav- 
liiMsionaries. This cruel act is plsced in ing England, he laboured, and with much 
tbe year 696. But the massacre did not success, as the apostle of the Frieslanders. 
prevent the progress of Christianity ; for the He died about the year 740, at the advanced 
«uchess became deranged, the assassins re- age of 81. Thus far il^tV« narrative goes, 
pented, and St. Kilian became the tutelar Of his followers, it is said, that the two 
nint of Wiirtzburg. — Tr.] EtDolds, (the one called the white, and the 
(10) Alcuin, Vita Willebrordi, in Jo. Ma- other the black Etoald), were put to death 
liUofn, Acta Sanctor. ord. Bened., tom. iii., by a Saxon king, and their bodies cast into 
p. 604, dec., [559, dec., ed. Venice]. Jo. the Rhine ; that Suidbert preached to the 
JfdUeri Cimhria Litterata, tom. ii., p. 980, Bructeri near Colosne, and at last at jKsi- 
dce. [Boda, Histor. Eccles., 1. v., c. 11, 12. sernoerth on the lUiine, where be died A.D» 
This famous missionary was bom in Nor- 713; that Wiilibald becyno bishop of Sfi^ 
thumberland about A.D. 669, of pious pa- »tadl in Bavaria ; and 
leof a. Educated in the monastery of Rip<m the countiy along tbs ' 
(HirpensisX in NorthombetiaDdi at the age -'f 

Vol. I. — ^H H H 
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^ 4. Of these and other expeditions undertaken for the exteiuiaD of 
Christianity, an impartial man who adheres to trutli will not pass an in- 
discriminate judgment. That some of thest preachers were men of hon- 
est simplicity aiid piety, no one can doubt. But most of them show man- 
ifeat proo& of various aioful passions, of arrogance, avarice, and cruelly; 
and having received authority from the Roman pontiff lo exercise their sa. 
cred iunctiona among the terbarians, they did not so much collect holy 
congregations of devout Christiana, aa procure for themselves a people antong 
whom they might act the part of aovereigos and lords. I coiuiol therefore 
Btrongly censure those, who suspect thai some of these monks, being de- 
■iroua of ruling, concealed for a time their vicious propensities under the 
veil of religion, and imposed upon themselves various hardships, that they 
miehl acquire the rank and honours of bishops and archbishops. 

§ 6. Of the Jews, very few, if any, voluntarily embraced Christianity. 
But the Christians comiK;lled many of them in different places, by means 
of penalties, lo make an outward profession of belief in Christ. The em- 
peror Herafliiu being incensed against them, as is reported, by the influ- 
encc of Christian doctors, made havoc of the miserable nation, and ordered 
Tast numbers of them to be dragged reluctantly to baplism.{ll) The kings 
of Spain and Gaul had no heaitntion to do the some, notwithstanding tba 
Roman pontiffs were opposed to it. (12) Such evils resulted from ignoranca 
of the tnio principles of Christianity, and from the barbarism of the ago. 



ADVSKSITIES OF THE CHUBCH. 

4 1- PenecntioBi of dw ChtUiiwi*. — f S. Mohunmed.^ 3. Judgnwnt coDceming him. 
—44. Cia»M of llw lUpiJ P rogie w of bit Rtligion. — fS. DiapontionoftheMobanuiM- 
duii towaidi ibe ChriiuuM. — f 8. Seel* unang Ihun. 

ff 1 . Tee Christians suflered less in this than in the preceding centuries. 
By the Persian kiuEs, they were at tinnes persecuted ; but the rage against 
them soon subsided. In England some of the petty kings oppressed the 
new converts to Christianity ; hut soon after, these kings themselves became 

Srofessed Christians. In the East, especially in Syria and Palestine, the 
Bws sometimes rose upon the Christians with great violence ;(1) yet so 
unsuccessfully as to suffer severely for their temerity. Those living among 
the Christians who secretly consulted about restoring the pagan religitMia, 
were too weak to venture on any positive measures. 



§ 2. But a new and most powerful adversary of Christianity, started up 
In Amina, A.D. 612, in the reign of Heracliua. Mohammed was indeed 
an illiterate man ;(2) but still an Arab nobleman, naturally eloquent, and 

(11) E^Uifeim: AniulH EeelawB Alu- (1) JSu/yrAnu, AtitiiJh, lom. ji., p. 33«, 

•adr., lom. ii., p. 312, die. &c. Jo. Htnr. HoUitiger, Ki*[oTU Oiun- 

(IS) [SeeMtMtutbonlictoDtbiiubject, tdii, lib. i.. c. iii., p. 139. &c, 

quoted by Boroniiu, Annilei Eeclet. «d (3) Mohanmtd liinueir proTMaad to ba 

■nn. 614, lub lin., lom. viiL, p. ISB, dtc, deMituta ol •cionce ind learning, ind trm 

•d. Aalw., leOO.— TV.] M be naablo to n*d uid irnte : and hk U> 
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poflseasing great acuteneas of miiul.(S) He proclaimed that he was aent 
of Gody to overthrow all polytheism ; and also to purge and reform, firsts 

the religions of the Arabs, and next, those of the Jews and the Christians: 
and haying framed a law which is called the Korany{A) after gaining some 

lowers hmve deduced from this his ignorance, was sbout 13 yens before he assumed tbs 
an aigoment for the divinity of the religion character of a prophet. Now that such s 
which he taught. But it is hardly credu>le, man should be among the very first in Mecca 
that he was so rude and ignorant a man. to loam the use of letters, is not to be ex- 
And there are some amoi^ his adherents, pected. Much less can we infer from his 
who question the reality of the fact. See occupation, that he must have been able to 
Jo. dkardin, Voyages en Pene, tom. iv., read and write. That he employed his son- 
p. 83, 34. Indeed, when I consider that in-law Ali^ as his scribe in committing the 
Mo h ammed for a long time punued a gainful Koran to writing, is the constant testimony 
commeree in Arabia and the adjacent coun- of his followera. And that he should appeal 
tries, I think he must have been able to read in that book to his own ignorance of letters, 
and write and cast accounts, for merchanta as proof that he did not write it out and pol- 
cannot dispense with this degree of knowl- ish it in his closet, seems to be good en- 
edge. [Dr. Moebeim here reasons in the dence of such ignorance. For his intimate 
Texy manner which he himself condemns ; acquaintances must have known whether that 
m., such a thing does not occur at this day, ignorance was real or not ; and, as most of 
and therefore it did not in ancient times, them were slow to admit his pretensions to a 
(See the Introd., (f 19, p. zix., supra). Ac- divine mission, it cannot be supposed that 
cording to the Koran and all the Mohamme- he would jeopardize his reputation as a man 
dan writers, the times preceding Mohammed of veracity and of common sense, hj refer- 
Were times of ignorance among the Arabs, ring them to what they knew to be false, as 
The tribe of Hamyar in Yemen had indeed cood evidence of his inspiration. See SaU*9 
for some centuries possessed a rude alpha- ICoran, ch. i., vol. i., p. 192, and ch. zziz., 
bet ; but the use of it was not publicly taught, vol. ii., p. 256. See also Gibbon^s Decl. and 
nor suffered except with special permission. Fall of Rom. Emp., ch. 1., not. 70, vol. v., p. 
TThe Arab Jews and Christians, likewise, un- 147, dec. And on the other side, Whiwo 
^oubtedly bad the use of lettera ; but all the Sermons, p. 203, 204, and notes p. xzvi.- 
XMgan Arabs of the Ishmaelitish stock, in- xzxviii. ; also G. Busk's Life of Mohammed^ 
duding the tribe of Koreish as well as othera, p. 38, 39. — Tr.] 

"^rere without lettera, previously to the intro- (3) The writera on his life and reli^on 

Auction of the Cufic character in which the are enumerated by Jo. Alb. FabriciuStD^ 

^Loran was firat written. This alphabet was lectus et Syllabus Argumentor. pro veritate 

Evented at Cufah in Irak, a little before the religionis Christiane, cap. 1., p. 733, dec. To 

"^mes of Mohammed, and was firat taught at which may be added count noulaimrilUerSf 

>fecca, as it is said, by Basharlhe Kendian, Vie de Mahomet, Lond., 1730, 8?o, which 

'lust before the institution of the Mohamme- however is rather a romance than a history. 

^n religion. (See Sale's Koran, Prelim. Jo. Go^^u^r, Vie de Mahomet, 2 vols. 12mo, 

3!)iss., ^ i., p. 35.) Hence the best educa- Amsteni., 1732, is commendable for the in- 

ted men in his tribe, up to the time he ap- ffenuousness of the author, yet the style is 

peared, were unable to read and write ; and dry. George Sale, a distinguished and vexj 

JDUch more the camel driven and the men judicious author, in his Preliminary discourse 

in active life, such as Mohammed was. prefixed to his vereion of the Koran, sec. ii.. 

Though of noble birth, he was an orphan [p-45, dec., ed. Lond., 1825. H. Prideaux, 

child, whose whole patrimony was five cam- Life of Mahomet, 1697. 8vo. Geo. Bushf 

els and a female slave. His uncle, Abu To- Life of Mohammed, N. York, 1834, 18mo. 

leb^ who brought him up, twice sent him in his Edw, Gibbon^ Hist, of the Decl. and Fall of 

caravan to Syria, firat when he was 13 and the Rom. Emp., ch. 1., vol. v., p. 145, dec., 

then when about 20 yean old. In the inter- ed. N. York, 1826. P. BayU^ Dictionnaire 

val he went on a military expedition asainst Historique, art. Mahomet. Rees* Cyclona- 

a neighbouring tribe. And this is 3\ we dia, art. Mahomet. Andr. CrichtorCs His- 

know of him till the a^e of 25, when he was tory of Arabia, N. Y., 1834, vol. i., ch. vi. 

recommended to a nch widow of Mecca AlnUfeda, Annates Moslem., Ar. and Lat.« 

named Cadijah, to be her factor; and she 2 vols. 4to, Hafnia, 1790. Abulfedoy de 

sent him in that capacity to Damascus and ViU et Rebus Gestis Mohammed is, Arab. 

the adjacent parte of Syria. On his return and Lat., Oxon., 1723. Sckroeckk^ Kircli- 

she gave him her hand and her fortune, and engesch., vol. xix., p. 327-406. — 7V.J 

hs became an opulent citisen of M«cca. Thii (4) For an tccoont of the 
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victories over lu« enemiety he compelled an immenee multitiide <tf penom^ 
ftn^inArabiayandtheniii the neipibouring countries, to assent to his doc- 
trines. Elated with this unexpected success, he now began to think of 
founding an empire ; and he ^ected his object with no lev felicity thsn 
boldness, so that al his death he saw himself the sovereign of all Arabk, 
and of several of the neighbouring countries. [After his marriage with CSa* 
dyah, Mohammed resided at Mecca, which was at that time the principal 
seat of Arabian idolatry, and much frequented by pilgrims <m account of 
ilt fiunous temfde called Caaba. Here he conceiveid the idea of reclaim- 
ing his countrymen from idolatry, and of restoring the primitive and only 
true rel^B^on, which had been taught by Abraham and Ishmael, by Moses 
and the prophets, and by Jesus Chnst and his apostles. Retiring frequently 
to a cave near the city for solitude and meditation, he at length persuaded 
himself or at least professed to believe, that he had divine revelations, and 
was a prophet whom Gk>d commissioned to reform mankind. He first sta- 
ted his pretensions to his wife, who readily came into his views. She com* 
municated the secret to her cousin Warakah, who being a Christian and 
somewhat acquainted with the Scriptures, yielded to her arguments, and 
assured her that the same angel who in ancient times appeared to Moses 
was sent to converse with Mohammed. His next convert was Zdd his ser- 
vant, whom he now set free. AH the son of Abu Tftleb next believed,and 

preferenee to til otfaen, Geo. 8dle*9 Tery sheim is of no force tt all, eonsidarii^ die 

Htmed Prelhnmary DiscooTBe, piefiied to msmier in which the Koimn came into enet- 

lua English version of that book. Add Ver' enee. The book itself piofesaea to have 

M, Discours snr I'Alcoran ; annexed to the been composed bj God, in the hisheit hear* 

third Tolume of his History of the Knights ens, and toence sent down to the wwer hea^ 

of Malta, in French : Jo. Chardint Voyages ens by the angel Gabridy who commonka- 

en Perse, torn, ii., p. 281, new ed. The ted it by parcels to Mohammed^ during the 

book which the Mohammedans call the Ko- twenty-three years that he claimed to be a 

Ttn, is a collection of papers and discourses prophet. Moreover, the parcels revealed 

discovered and published after the death of last, often revoked or modified what had 

Mohammed ; and is not that Lato, which he been revealed before, and likewise rephed 

•o highly extolled. Perhaps some parts of to the objections of infidels againstt the book, 

the true Koran are still found in the modem 8ee Sale't Koran, vol. i., ed. Lond.* 1825, 

Koran : but that the Koran or Law, which ch. vi., p. 159 ; and vol. ii., ch. x., p. 31 ; ch. 

Mohammed prescribed to the Arabians, dif- xvi., p. 107 ; ch. xxv., p. 213 ; ch. xcvii., p. 

fered from the present Koran, is manifest 497. The Mohammedan doctors say, the 

from the fact, that Mohammed in our Koran Koran existed, together with the decrees of 

appeals to and extols that other the true Ko- God, from all eternity, engraven on a table 

lan. A book which is commended and ex- of stone hard by the throne of God, and 

tolled in any writing, must certainly be dif- called the Preserved table ; that God sent 

ferent from that in which it is commended, the ansrel Gabriel^ with a transcript of the 

May we not conjecture, that the true Koran entire Koran, down to the lowest beavena, 

was an Arabic voem^ which Mohammed re- where, during 23 yeara, he revealed it by 

cited to his adherents, and wished them to parcels to Mohammed ; that Mohammed 

commit to memory, but which he did not caused these parcels to be written down by 

write out 1 Such, it is well known, were his scribe, as they were received, and pob- 

the laws of the Gallic Druids ; and such is lished them at once to his followers, some of 

said to be that Indian law, which the Brah^ whom took copiea, while the greater part got 

mifis learn and preserve in their memories, them by heart ; that the original MSS. of 

[These conjectures of Z>r. Mosheim appear the scribe, when returned, were thrown pro- 

to be wholly without foundation. There ia miscuously into a cheat, whence they were 

no reason to believe, that there ever was a taken, aAer the prophet's death, and pob- 

Koran essentially different from that we now lished collectively, in their present fonn and 

have , or that Mohammed declined commit- order, which is wholly without if^ard to 

ting his pretended revelations to writing, dates, or a classification of aubjecta. See 

The only aigument adduced by IV. Jlo- SMo PMlim. Disc., ^ iil, p. 77-M.— TV. j 
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afterwards Ahubeker^ Othmaa/ij AM^aJr&hmany Saad^ aJ Zoheiry and Tdhor^ 
all his relatives and principal men of Mecca. At the end of three years, 
he concluded to make known his pretensions to all his family connexions 
assembled at a grand entertainment. But they turned the whole into rid. 
icule. He was not discouraged, but proceeded directly to proclaim his mis- 
sion in public to the people. Phey resisted him at once, and becoming irrita- 
ted, began to plot his ruin. Abu Tdlebf though far from becoming his disciple, 
yet protected his nephew from violence. At the end of five years, his few 
adherents met with so much abuse, that most of them fled the country, and 
are said to have retired to Ethiopia. In the sixth year, he gained some 
important converts ; but the following year there was a grand conspiracy 
against him, and his own tribe became divided into hostile factions, in the 
tenth year of his mission, his powerful protector Abu Tdleb died, and also 
his wife Cadijah. The violence of his enemies was now so great, that he 
deemed it advisable to retire from Mecca. He went to T&yef ; but being 
soon driven from that city by the populace, he ventured to return to Mecca, 
where he preached so successfully to the assembled pilgrims that he gained 
a number of converts, and among them six inhabitants of Yathreb, after- 
wards named Medinat al Nabiy (city of the prophet), or simply Medina^ 
who were of the Jewish tribe Khazrai. In the twelfth year, no less than 
twelve men of Medina came to Mecca, and by a solemn oath pledged them- 
selves to adhere to Mohammed. On their return to Medina, accompanied 
by the preacher Masdb, the new religion was propagated so successfully 
at Medina, that a large part of the people became Mohammedans. The 
following year, which was the thirteenth of his mission, seventy-three con- 
verts of Medina came to Mecca, and entered into a covenant with Mo- 
hammed to protect and defend him by force of arms against all assailants. 
This was the first step towards the employment of the sword in support of 
his doctrine. He however dismissed them, ahd remained at Mecca with 
his few friends there. As soon as they were gone, all the tribes of Mec« 
cans banded together to assassinate him in his house. But he found meana 
to escape out of the city, and to make his way to Medina. This was the 
£unous flight of Mohammed, sixty ^ight days after the commencement of 
the Arabic lunar year that began on Friday, July 16, 622, and which the 
Mohammedans called the year of the fight or the Hegira. Hitherto Moham- 
med had appeared only in the character of a prophet, — a character which 
he had sustained by a life of self-denial, purity, and devotion, as weU as by 
ardent zeal to enlighten and reform his fellow-men. But he now assumed 
the character of a temporal sovereign as well as a prophet, and claimed to 
have absolute power in civil as well as religious matters. Arguments and 
entreaties were no longer the only means he used in making converts, but he 
pretended to have a command from Grod to propagate the truth and to sup- 
press all false religions by the power of the sword. He accordingly led 
nis followers to battle, waged offensive as well as defensive wars in support 
of his religion, and gave to idolaters no alternative but death or the pro- 
fession of Islamism. In the course of eleven years he brought all Anibia 
under his dominion, and purged it of idolatry. He also gave himself up 
to excessive venery, and clauned to have divine permission to many as 
many wives as he pleased, and whom he pleased, without regard to the uiwa 
which are binding on other men. Yet he continued to 
religious zeal as before, and seemed not at all sensible of aaf j 
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between his pretensioiis and hb conduct. He died at Medina in the year 
632, while preparing to extend his conquests into foreign countries ; and 
diedy as he had lived, apparently with a self-approving conscience, and in th^ 
full persuasion that he nad faithfully discharged the duties of his prophetic 
office, and was going to receive a rich reward. — See the writers mentioned 
in note (8), supra. — TV.] 

§ 8. No one can at this day form a perfect judgment of the entire char* 
acter, views, and designs of Mohammedm For we cannot safely rely on 
the Greek writers, who made no hesitation to load their enemy with slan- 
ders and falsehoods ; nor can we trust to the Arabians, who are the very 
worst historians, who conceal all his vices and crimes, and depict him as 
altogether a divine person. Besides, a very considerable part of his lile^ 
and that too from which the motives and secret springs of his conduct 
would besi appear, lies concealed from us. It is very probable, however, 
that abhorrence of the superstition in which he saw his countrymen involved, 
so wrought upon him as to throw him into a disordered state of mind ; and 
that he really believed, that he was divinely commissioned to reform the 
religion of the Arabs, and to reinstate among them the worship of the one 
true God. But it is ilao certain, that afterwards, when he saw nis attempts 
going into successful operation, he deluded the fickle and credulous multi- 
tude with impious tricks and impositions, in order to strengthen his cause; 
and even feigned divine revelations, whenever occasion seemed to require 
h or any great difficulty occurred. Nor was this fraud inconsistent with 
his being a &natic ; for most fanatics look upon the deception which seems 
necessary to their success, to be holy and approved of God ; and they of 
course resort to deception, when they can do it safely. (5) The religion 
which he inculcated, is not what it would have been if his designs had not 
been opposed. The pertinacity with which the Arabians adhered to the 
opinions and customs of their ancestors, and the hope of gaining over the 
Jews and the Christians to his cause, imdoubtedly led him to approve and 
to tolerate many things which he would have rejected and abrogated if he 
had been at liberty to pursue his own choice. 

§ 4. The causes of the rapid propagation of this new religion among so 
many nations, are not difficult to be discovered. In the first place, the ter- 
ror of arms which Mohammed and his successors carried with great suc- 
cess into different countries, compelled vast multitudes to receive his law. 
In the next place, his law itself was admirably adapted to the natural dis- 
positions of men, and especially to the manners, the opinions, and the vices 
prevalent among the people of the East ; .for it was extremely simple, pro- 
posing very few things to be believed ; nor did it enjoin many and difficult 
duties to be performed, or such as laid severe restraints on the propensi- 
ties of men.(6) Moreover, the consummate ignorance, which characterized 

(5) ThiB, in my judgment, is the best way ran, sec. ii., [p. 63, &,c., ed. Lond., 1825. 

of deciding the controversy, which has been SchroeckK Kirchengesch., vol. xix., p. 380, 

agitated by learned men of our age ; whether &c. — TV.] 

Mohammed was a fanatic or an impostor 1 (6) See Hadr. Reland, de religione Ma- 
See Peter BayU, Dictionnaire Historiqne, bumedica, Libri ii., Utrecht, 1717, ISmo. 
torn, iii., article Mahomit, note K. Sim. Geo. 8aU, Prelim. Dissert, to the Koran, 
OckUy, Conquest of Syria, Persia, and sec. iv., v., vi. [Han. More, Dictionary of 
^gyp^> by the Saracens, torn, i., p. 68, all Religions, art. Mahometans, ed. 1817. 
Lond., 1708, 8vo. George Sale, Prelimi- H. Hallam's View of Europe in the middle 
nary Discourse to his tranalation of the Ko- ages, vol. ii., p. 40S, 6lc., ed. Philad., 18SI. 
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for the most part the Arabians, the Syrians, the Persians, and other nations 
of the East, 'gave a bold and eloquent man easy control over the minds of 
immense numbers. We may add, that the virulent contests amons the 
Christians — Greeks, Nestorians, Eutychians, and Monophysites, which fill. 
ed a large part of the Elast with carnage and horrible crimes, rendered 
their religion odious in the eyes of many. And further the Monophysites 
and Nestorians, whom the Greeks oppressed most grievously, gave assist- 
ance to the Arabians and facilitated their conquest of certain provinces, 
and thus secured the preponderance to their sects in those regions. (7) 
Other causes will readily suggest themselves, to such as consider attentively 
the state of the world and the character of Uie Mohammedan religion. 

§ 5. After the death of Mohammed in the year 682, his followers issu. 
ing forth from Arabia with their native fortitude stimulated by a furious 
fanaticism, and aided, as has already been observed, by those Christians 
who were persecuted by the Greeks, extended their conquests over Syria, 
Persia, Egypt, and some other countries. (8) Nor could the Greeks, har- 
assed with intestine commotions and various wars, put forth sufficient en- 
ergy to check their rapid career. The victors at first used their prosper- 
ity with moderation, and were very indulgent towards the Christians, es- 
pecially to those who opposed the decrees of Ephesus and Chalcedon* 
but as is common with those enjoying uninterrupted success, they insensi- 
bly swerved from this moderation into severity, and so loaded the Chris- 
tians with taxes and other burdens and injuries, that their condition more 
resembled that of slaves than of citizens.(8*) 

tSekroeekhf Kiichengesch., vol. ziz , p. 366| time be named no one to tacceed himself, 

4cc. — Tr.J nor pointed out the manner in which thii 

(7) See Euteb. Renaudoi, Hiatoria Patri- complex office should descend from one per- 
arch. Alezandr., p. 163, 169, [and Gibbon^ son to another. Hence his ghostly empira 
])ecline and Fall, &c., ch. li., where this is was in imminent danger of dissolution at his 
shown by the conduct of the Copts, or Jacob- death. But the religious enthusiasm of hit 
mte« in Egypt. -^Tr.] followers preserved snd perpetuated it. Abv^ 

(8) See Simon OckUy^ Conquest of Syris, beker, one of his fathers-in-law, was made 
Persia, and Egypt, by the Saracens, vol. i., Xa/i/, or successor to the prophet. After 
Xond , 1708, and vol. ii., Lond., 1717, 8vo ; his death in 634, Omar held the kalifate till 
[also Gibbon, Decline and Fall, &c., ch. 1., 644 ; then Othman till 655 ; then Alt, the 
li. — Tr.] sou-in-Iaw of Mohammed, till 661. These 

(8*) [Mohammed framed the Koran to be all reigned at Mecfina. In the year 661 Ali 
the basis of civil government, aa well as of was assassinated, and soon afterwards his son 
religion, among his followers ; and in all Hassan ; and Moawiyah of the family of Om- 
ages they have so regarded it till the present miyah, who was governor of Syria, graaped 
time. Church and state, religion and civil the kalifate. He made Damascus the seat 
policy, are so united and blended by the Ko- of empire ; and hia family reigned there aa 
ran, that they cannot be aeparated, but muat kalifs for 91 years, or till A.D. 752. Afler- 
atand or fall together. And hence the per- wards, the family of Abbas held the kalifate, 
manence and unchangeable character of the and reiffned at or near Bsgdad till A.D. 934 ; 
Mohammedan religion, in all countries where when this empire of the Ssracens, which had 
it has become established. For to attempt previously been dismembered, sunk alto- 
to change the religion of a Mohammedan ffether, and the Moslem countries fell under 
country, or even to convert any of its citi- tne dominion of varioua Mohammedan sover- 
zens, is to plot against the state, — ^it is high eigns, each absolute in his own dominions, 
treason, snd must be punished as such. — Nfo- It was under the kalifs who reiffned at Me- 
hammed united in his own person the two dina and Damascus, or during u>e first cen- 
characters of an absolute monarch, and of a tury of Islamism, that the Saracens made the 
sovereign pontiff or high-priest ; and the greater part of their foreign conquests. Do- 
Koran made no provision for these two of- ring his lifetime Mohammed demanded of 
ficea ever to be sepaitted. At the same the Pecnana, the GreekS| and other bordering 
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§ 0. The civil dinensioDi among the Mohammedans, which aroee eooa 
after the deatib of their prophet, were not a little injurious to the suocesa 
of their enterprises. Ahuheker the fiOher-in-lawy and AU the soii.in4aw 
of Mohammed^ had hard contention ahout the right to the throne, which 
each claimed to himself; and this controversy h^ng handed down to poa. 
terity, divided the whde race into two great parties, separated not only hy 
a difibrence in opinions and practices, hut also hy deadly hatred. The two 
seeU are called, the one Somntes, and the other ShnUs.(9i) The former 
contend that Ahuheker was the true KaJtf; the latter, that AU was the le* 
ntimate Kaltf or successor of Mohammed* Both r^^ard the Kanm as of 
divine origin, and as the authoritative rule in religion ; hut the Samdiee 
unite with it the Soimo, a sort of oral law, derived from Mohammed^ and 
serving to e]q>lain the Koran; which the Skiites wholly discard. The 
Turks, Tartars, Africans, and uKMit of the Indians, are Somntes; the Per« 
sians and Mogores are SJdUes; yet the Mogores seem to helonc to neither 
sect(lO) Besides these two grand divisions, there are among me Moham- 
medans four principal sects and agreat many suhordinate ones, which con. 
tend sharply reiqiecting various sul^ects in religion, yet practise mutnal 
tbleiat]on.(ll) 

SitioiMitofMsivBnidolMjbisnligioiL Hs vnynidteth. To nidi m csibneed die 

Ukawite MOt an maj, and tt len^ much- lint propoeal, ih&f ^jnuntod at ooem aU die 

ed hinMetf with 10,000 troops, to mtke con- priTiieget of fellow-citizeiis with themselves ; 

ooests on the confines of PslcsUne ; Init be end to those who prefened the second, thej 

niledof soccess. His successors rigoronsly were gensnOj&ithfiil to perfonn theb eo- 

pneecated foreign conqnests, bf seiMing tr- gagements. Those who preferred a resort 

mies of enthusiastic Arabs under the com- to the sword, were treated with great eraelt]^ 

mand of able generals, who became the gov- when conquered. The men were generallj 

emors of the provinces they subdued. Syria butchered if they did not instantly become 

and Pslestine were conquered under Abube- Mussulmans, and the women and children 

her and Omar, by Abu Abeidah, CaUdy and were made slavea. See the references in 

others, between the years 632 and 639. the preceding note. — TV.] 

Egypt was subdued by the valiant AmrotL, in (9) See Adr. Rdand^ de Relifione Tnr- 

the kalifate of Omar, A.D. 640 ; and Persia, cica, lib. i., p. 36, 70, 74, 85. Joh. Cktw- 

Mesopotamia, and Armenia, about the same din. Voyages en Perse, tom. ii., p. 236, dec. 

time. From Egypt the Saracens traversed the (10) The principles of the Sannitet msy 

whole northern soore of Africa, but were half be learned from the tract published by Adr. 

a century in brin^g it under entire s ubjec- Reland, de Relig. Turcica, lib. i. The re- 

tion. From Afnca they passed into Spain in ligion and opiniona of the SkiiU* are dearly 

the year 709, under Tarik and Muta, in the stated by Joh. Chardin, Voyages en Perse^ 

kalifate of Walid, and completed their con- tome iv., the whole, 

quests there in the space of three or four (11) On the Mohammedan aects, see Jo. 

years. The country beyond the Ozus in Henr. Hottinger, Historis Orientslis, lib. ii., 

Asia, was conquered under the aame kalif. — cap. vi., p. 340. RieaiU^ Etat de TEmpire 

In most of their ware the Saracens were the Ottoman, lib. ii., p. 242. Jo. Chardin^ Vor- 

assailanu; and they offered no other excuse sees en Perse, tom. ii., p. 236. Geo. sJe, 

ibr declaring war, than their desire to props- ^liminary Discourse to the Koran, sec. 

gate their religion. Hence, before they at- viii., p. 207, dec. — [The followiiw account 

tacked any city or fortress, they proposed of the Moslem sects is abridged mmi SaU, 

three thinga to the choice of die persons in nbi supra. The SonnUet, or believers in the 

it, either to embrace the Mohammedan reli- traditions of Mohammed, are divided into 

gion, or to submit to tribute, or to be con- four principsl sects, which are accounted or- 

qnered and enslaved. The second proposi- thodoz, and have their aeveral oratories in 

tion was not made to any pagans or idola- the temple of Mecca. Thev derive their 

ters, but only to Christisns, Jews, Msffiana, nsmes from the celebrated doctors, whose 

and Sabians, or auch as hsd books of real dogmas they emlnace : vis., I. The %»- 

or pretended revelation. For the pagans, eflety ao named fiom Aim Hamfa of Bag- 

the only alternative was converaion or ale- dad, who was bom A.D. 689, and died m 
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767. Thete trs dutingnithed firom the other Koran, the SatmiUs mafaitabed that it wis 
eecte by tdhering less to the traditions, and eternal and uncreated ; but the MotazmiUeM 
by making more use of reason in their dis- affirmed the contrary ; and some of them 
cussions. Formerly they resided chiefly in said, if it were eternal it would be God, and 
Irak; bat now they abound every where then there would be a plurality of Gods.^ 
■monff the Turks and the Tartan. — II. The (3) In regard to decrees and free agency, 
■MmUSite* follow MaUe Ebn Ans of Medina, the Sonnites were rigid predestinarians ; 
who was bom about A.D. 710, and died mamtained the necessity of human actions, 
about 794. He was distinguished for the and denied free will to man ; but the jtfo- 
most scrupulous adherence to the traditions, tazaliUs denied absolute decrees, and main- 
aod for extreme distrust of his own opinions, tained the doctrine of free will and of the 
This sect abounds in Barbary and Africa, contingency of human actions. (4) In re- 
— III. The SkafeiUs follow Mohammed Ebn md to Moslem believera, the Sonnites held, 
Bdri* al Shafei, who was bom in Palestine that none of them would be condemned to 
A.D 767, educated at Mecca, and died in everlasting punishment for their sins ; but 
Egypt A.I). 619. He was a well-educated the Motazalitet held, that if a Moslem were 
man, an enemy of scholastic divinity, and guilty of any grievous sin and died without 
the first who systematized the Mohammedan repentance of it, he would be punished evei^ 
jorisprndence. His followen live chiefly in lastingly, though less intensely than an un* 
Arabia and Pereia. — IV. ThR tianbalites (oV believer. — (5) I'he MotazalUe* denied all 
km Aknud Ebn Hanbal of Bagdad, who vision of God in paradise by the corporeal 
was bom A.D. 780, and died A.D. 855. eyes. — On all these subjecU the Motazalitee 
He was distinguished for his strictness in held the general positions above stated, in 
adhering to the letter of the law. About opposition to the Sonnites ; but they dif* 
the year 924 his followen were very no- fered greatly among themselves in the ez- 
neroQS at Bagdad, and so zealous against position of their views, and thus became di« 
the use of vrioe and all joviality, that they vided into more than twenty minor sects, 
would break into houses and disperse com- named after the several doctora whom they 
pinies indnlfftng themselves in wine and mu- followed. — II. The Sefatians or ottribuiutMf 
«c. But edicts were published to restrain at first agreed entirely with the Sonnites at 
theon, and they have dwindled to a few in- to the nature of the divine attributes, but af- 
dividuals living chiefly in Arabia. terwards they began to talk of a new clase 
The sects which the Sonnites account he' of attributes called declarative, because they 
reticalt because they differ from themselves are ascribed to God in narrations and decla- 
in points esteemed fundamental, are said to rations of his proceedings. They are snch 
be seventy-three in number. Their hereti- as hands, face, eyes, feet, dec. At fint tho 
cal opinions relate principally to the meta- Sefatians merely said, that these attributes 
physical nature of the divine attributes, pre- were given to God in the Koran, and there- 
destination, the sins of believera, and the fore they also affirmed them, but without 
offices of prophets and leaden of the faith- ezplaininff them. Afterwards, they adopted 
All. Accorduig to their belief on these sub- such explanations as seemed to snake God 
jects, they may all be brought under the four a material and corporeal being. In regard 
following denominations, each embracing to roost of the other points in which the 
Several minor sects or subdivisions. — I. The Motazalites differed from the orthodox, the 
JHotazalites ot aeparatiste originated from SefoHan* either took middle ground, or 
Wasel Ebn Ata of Basra, in the latter part agreed more with the orthodox than with 
of the seventh century. Their departure the Motazalites. Among themselves they 
Ixonti Islam orthodoxy related chiefly to the were divided into five subordinate sects, 
fbtlowing articles. (1) In resard to the di- some of which approximated to the views 
^ne attributes, the Stmnitet held that God of Christians, and some sdvanced very gross 
existed from eternity, clothed with various and vulvar conceptions. — III. TheKarejiUM 
essential attributes, omniscience, omnipo- or rewMers, were the oldest of ail the Mo- 
toncc, dec. ; but the MotazaUteSf in order to hammedan sects. In the 37th year of the 
defend more effectually the doctrine of the Hegira, A.D. 658, when the Kalif AU was 
divine unity, denied all eternal attributes, contending with his rival Moamyah^ and 
and predicated eternity of God*8 essence after the battle of Seffein agreed to submit 
only. They said, God knows by his essence, his cause to arbitration, 18,000 of his fol- 
and not by his knowledge ; wills by his es- lowen revolted from him, because he sub- 
sence, and not by his will ; and so of his mitted s question to human decision, which 
other attributes. They were charged with should have been left to God alone to de- 
divestiog God of his attributes, in order to termine. Most of these were indeed slain 
msmtain his unity. (2) In regard to the in battle in the following year; but they 

Vol. I— 1 1 1 
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tft en fai i b proptgitad tlMir •mrtimimti m pophtC UmMU^ and offwed MohmiiMd to 

pKm, Mesopotamia, and Aiabia, and 1»- join in a paitnenbip with him. His prapo- 

came considanbty namaroas, being divided aal waa of couiae rejected ; and MotmmM 

into aix or aerenaaboidinate sects. Tbon^ gathered nnmeioiis raUowera, bat waa skin 

diflfexing in Tarioas other pointa, thev aU m battle, with moat of hie adherents, by the 

agreed in exeloding both Othman and Ali Mohammedana under the intrepid Caled, 

from the list of trae kalifii, in accounting A.D.683. ii/ildhead waaalsoanapoetale 

•fsij person who coamiu any grievoQa ain Mohammedan, who aet op fiv hisBaelf in Ye> 

as reaUj an infidel and to be treiUed aa such, men, but waa alain in his palace in the aame 

and in r^gaiding It aaan imperioua relipoua year, and about the time of Mohammed's 

duty to resist wvcibly any Imam who deri- death. Other propheU and prophetesses 

ates from the law. Ihe first Kareptes main- started up about the aame time, W woe 

tained, that any fit man, though not of the nut down by the power of the kalifr. Nor 

Koreish tribe, might be consutoted Imam baa aoT long psriod psssed from thst time 

Off prince of the teidiful ; that for malcon- oowaid, without the amarance of eome new 

duct, an Imam nugfat be de p oee d and eren prophet among the Mohammedana. Hie 

put to death; and that it waa not abaolutely tbUowmg are mentioned by 5la^ aa ths most 

necessarr there ahould be any Imam. Aa noted in the earlier centnriee. About A J), 

to Aft, thsy not oa^ accoaed him of ain in 776 appeared ifdbni£^&sftsm of Khom* 

•nbarittiiy hie canae to aibitrBtioa, but even san, who arrogated to himself dinnehononis. 

pronounced him an infidel and accursed for In the year 816 appeared Bake m Adeifai- 

thii crime. — IV. The Skuia are the antip- jan, who waa with much difficultyoabdoed. 

odea of the Karejitee. They ahnoot deify About A.D. 849, one iTdbmui Ehi Fkn^ 

the tr^e and legitimate kalifii ; among whom pretended, to be ifoMt icCotned fium the 

they noaidAAaa the first, and his poatttrity other world. About A.D. 861, tlw fonatical 

the only lawful succcasoia. Tettheydife sect of ftrmalMiw spread timmsehue 



•ifioeduwlynn nthnrpoinli SomearsMo- Mesopotamia and about Cafoh,SiiUowiM one 

taaaliteahi doctrine, othoia come near to J&i n w af a as their guide ; ymh» see m s tohato 

the »»H*— , uid so great ia the diversity verily thought thst he had divine rsvelatisui 

of their — »*im-»— oat they conatitote a and waa a wophet After hie death, ochor 

vwT peat nnmber of eeeta. Tet they aU leadefs of the aeet pretended to ha v r a iak 

difimrfromtheSonnitee in the following per- tions. Subsequently, the kindred but mors 

ticnlara. They hold Abubeker, Omar, and ferocious sect of bmaelmns^ called by the 

Othman, or the three fint kaUfo, to have crusaders iUMUttiu, appeared in Asia, under 

been usuipert ; thay make Ali equal to Mo- an Imam said to be of the family of AU ; and 

hammed nimtelf in merits and authority ; about the year 1095 they spread themselvei 

they accuse the Sonnites of corrupting and in the Persian Irak, where they were com- 

diaobeying the Koran; and they wholly re- inandcd by Has$anSabak and his posterity 

^t the Sonna or book of traditions, as hav- during 170 years. The celebrated Arab 

ug no authority whatever. poet ^^7 Teyyeh Ahmed, somamed Jfota- 

Beaides these numerous sects, heretical nabbi^ who died A.D. 965, for aome time 

and orthodox, into which the Moslem com- laid claim to divine inspiration, and attracted 

munity ia divided, its repose has been dis- followers, till the civil arm compelled him to 

tuHbHBG by a series of pretenders to inspira- renounce his pretensions and content himself 

tion, who, like Mohammed, claimed to be with being a mere poet. In the year 1240, 

prophets sent to restore religion to its pris- a Turkman named BoAa set up for a prophet, 

tine purity. Two of these were competitors at Amasia in Natolia. He gathered an army 

with Mohammed, in his hfetime, via., Mo- of 6000 horse, and made war upon all who 

9tiUimA and Al Ashwad. The former was would not say, There is no god but God, 

%t the tribe of lioneifa in the province of and Baba is the prophet of God. See Sale*s 

Yamama. In the year 629 he headed an Prelim. Diss., sect viu., p. S07-4I55 ; and 

embaaay from hia tribe to Mohammed, and Sir PatU Rmut, Turitiah Hiatoiy, vol. ii,, 

pfofosaed himself a Moslem. But on hia p. 61-66. — Tr.} 
latum bomoy he concluded to set up for a 
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PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

mSTORT OF LrrSSATlTSE Ain) SCIENCE. 

4 1. State €^ Lesrning. The Monks its Pstrons. — ^ S. Ignonnce of the Bishops. — 4 ^ 
Histoxy and other Sciences, coirtapted.— ^ 4. State of Philosophy. 

§ 1. The profound ignorance and barbarism of this century, will hardly 
appear credible to those who have not personally examined its literary 
productions. What little of learning and knowledge still remained, with 
a few exceptions, was confined to the cloisters of the monks, especially in 
the western or Latin church. The laws forbid any one to be made an 
ahhotj unless he had some learning. The monks were required to devote 
certain hours to reading ; and that they might derive greater profit from 
this exercise, they were required, in most monasteries, to converse to. 
gether at stated times on what they had read.(l) It was their businesa 
also to educate young men destined for the sacred office. But all the 
institutions of this sort were of little service to the cause of learning and 
to the church ; because very few had any just conceptions of the nature 
and utility of the liberal arts and sciences ; and the majority were more 
intent on the perusal of worthless writers and the lives of saints, than on 
the study of valuable authors. The best among them studied the works 
of Augustine and Gregory the Great ; and scraps gathered from these ^ 
thers, constitute the best productions of the Latin church in this century. 

§ 2. Kings and noblemen were attentive to every thing rather than to 
the cause of learning. The rude and unlearned bishops suffered the 
schools, which had been committed to their care, to languish and become 
extinct. (2) It was very rare to find among them persons able to compose 
their own public discourses. Such of them as possessed some geniusy 
garbled from Augustine and Gregory a parcel of jejune addresses, a part 
of which they kept for their own use, and the rest they imparted to their 
more dull and stupid colleagues, so that they also might have something to 
say. This is manifest from the examples of Casarius of Aries, and of 
Eligius of Noyon. There is likewise extant a Summary of Theology, 
which was unskilfully compiled by Tajo of Saragossa, from the writings 
of Augustine and Gregory ; and this insipid performance was so highfy 
esteemed, that the other bishops did not hesitate to pronounce its author 
ihe true salt of Ihe earthy and a divine luminary in the church.(3) Many 
such proofs of the ignorance of the times may be easily collected, by any 

0)Jo. MabiUotif Acta Sanctor. Old. Ben- (3) Jo. MdbUhn, Analecta vetens aeri, 
edict., torn, ii., p. 479, 613, et passim. torn, ii., p. 77. 

(8) Hist. litt. de la France, par les Moins 
BeaedicL Sept. Siecle,toiii. iii.. p. 488, ^« 
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imperial throne, to divest the bishop of Constantinople of the title of OMtu 
nunical bishop, and to confer it on the Roman pontiff. But this is stated 
solely on the authority of Baroniu8;{l) for no ancient writer has given 
such testimony. Yet Phoetu did something analogous to this, if we may 
believe Anastamu and Paul Diaconus.(2) For whereas the bishops of 
Constantinople had maintained, that their church was not only fully equal 
to that of Rome but had precedence of all other churches, Phocas forbid 
this, and determined that the priority of rank and dignity should be given 
to the church of Rome. 

§ 2. The Roman pontiffs used indeed every means to retain and to en- 
large the power and dignity which they had acquired ; yet the history of 
this period affords many proofs, not only that emperors and kings but that 
nations also, resisted those attempts. Various proo& of the superiority 
of the regal power in religious matters, and even over the pope himseli^ 
may be collected from the Byzantine history, and from the Formulas of 
Marculfus, The Roman writers indeed tell us, that ConstanUne Pogona» 
Uu formally relinquished the right of confirming the election of a Roman 
pontiff; and they cite Anastasms as a witness, who states that Pogonatus 
ordered ^uU a Roman pontiff elect should he ordained forthwith and withoiU 
delay,{Z) Rut this testimony does not reach the point to be proved. It 
appears however to have been the fact, that this emperor in the time of 
the pontiff Agaiho, remitted the customary payment to the court of a sum 
of money for the confirmation of a pontifical election.(4) The ancient 
Britons and Scots could not be moved, for a long time, either by the 
threats or the promises of the papal legates, to subject themselves to the 
Roman decrees and laws ; as is abundantly testified by Beda.{b) The 

(1) [£laromuf, AnnaleSfSd aim. 606, No. diet), in Muratori, Schptor. rerum Italie., 
S. — Schl.] torn, iii., p. 146. [The moidt of Anattatius 

(2) Anastasius, de Yitis Pontificum, trs : concessit, nt penona, quae e]«cU fue- 
(Bonifacius III.). Paulut Diaconuit de Re- rit in sedem Apostolicam, e Tesiiflio absque 
bus gestis Lon^bardor., lib. iv., cap. 87, in tarditate Pontifex oidinaretur. Tbat is, it 
Muratorif Scnptores rerum Italicar., torn, should not be necessary to write to Constan- 
i., part i., p. 465. [Anaslasiu* says, that tinople, but merely to obtain liberty frooa 
** whereas the church of Constantinople had the emperor's yicegerent, the exarch of Re- 
claimed to be the first of all the churches, venna, previously to the ordination. More* 
Boniface obtained from the emperor FhoeoMy over history shows, thst succeeding emperois 
that the Romish church, the apostolic seat did not respect this privilege. — Schl.'\ 

of the blessed apostle P«/«r,(ca;w/«Me/om* (4) Ana*ttL$ius, de Vitis Pontif. (Agft- 

mum eeclenarum), should be the head ofali tho), p. 144. Compare Jo, Ja. Muam, 

the churches.*^ Pau/ Diaconus says: "This Historia Germanor., torn, ii., note, p. ISl, 

emperor Phocas, at the request of pope Bon- 6lc. [According to AnattasiuM^ the empei^ 

iface, decreed that the see of the Roman or did not wholly remit, bat only diminidi 

and apostolic church should he the first, the amount of the payment; relevata est 

{primam mm), whereas the Constantinopoli- qtMtUiias, quae solita est dan ; and this too, 

tan had before assumed to be the first of all.*' with the express injunction that the ancient 

— By being the first and the head, both the rule ahould be observed, and that no ordin»- 

bishops of Constantinople and the usurper tion should take place, till the coosent of tha 

Phocas seem to have understood merely piy emperor should be obtained from court See 

ority of rank, and not that supreme authority Boiper^s Lives of the Pones, {Agatho), vol. 

and dominion which the Roman pontiffs at iii., p. 131, dec., ed. Lona., 1764. — TV.] 
terwards claimed. It was intended as a (6) [Beda, Hist Eccles., I. ii., c. 3, L 

complimerU; but it was construed into a iii.,c.2fi. — Schl. Thecaseof Wt^/rutbisb- 

£rant of unlimited power. See Bower*s op of York, who being<leposed and banished 

ives of the Popes, ( Bonifaee III.), vol. ii., Ij the Saxon king in 678, iqipealed to Rom^ 

p. 646, dec., ed. I^nd., 1750.— TV.] and returned acquitted, bot was iauriMnta ' 

(8) Anattasiiu, de Vitis Pooti£ (B«iis- nine monthi, and than fataidMd gy||^ 
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danls and tbe Spaniardsy as no one can deny, attributed on^jr ao moch 
authority to the pontifl^ aa they mnypoeed would be for their own aidfan- 
taffe.(6) Nor in Italy itself coula ne make the biahop of Ravenna and 
others bow obsequiously to his will«(7) And of private individualsy there 
were many who ezpr^sed openly their detestation of his vices and hia 
greediness of power. Nor are those destitute of arguments who assert^ 
uat fine Waldenses even in this age had fixed their residence in the val* 
kjrs of Piedmonty and inveighed freely against Roman donunation.(8) 

§ d. That the bishops of inferior rank and all who were intrusted with 
■acred offices, as well those in the monasteries as those without, lived in 
the practice of many enormities, is expienlj admitted by every writer of 
any note in this century. Every where simony, avarice, pious firands, in^ 
tolerahle pride, insolence to the people at large, and even vices worse than 
thMe, numt be seen reigning in the places consecrated to holiness and vir- 
tue.(9) Between the monks and the Inshops, many pertinacious quarrels 
existed in diflbrent places. For the latter kid their greedy hands on the 
rich possessions of the monks, that they might support th^ own hixmy. 
And the monks feeling this very sensibly, first applied to the emperors and 
kings, and not finding tjbctr protection adequate, resorted to tne Roman 
pontifil(lO) He therefore readily took them under his care, and gradually 

don, is ft ttrang ease in point. See fioi9- (8) Anton, Leger, HiitoirB dee Eslieee 

m*9 liree of the Pdpes, (Agetfao), toL iii, Yandoiaes, Ub. L, p. 16, dec, [and SpteSum^ 

p. 98-105.— TV.] Intiodiict plen., torn. iL, p. 608, &c.-- fidU.] 

(6) [It is well known, that the French (9) [Thos we read cilkndirnu a noble, 
kingi often deposed Irishes whom the popee man, that he aasomed the gaib of a b^nr, 
hf all their emnts were not able to restore ; and conducted Bntii€cAi2d, who was ezp3ed 
and that in Spain, Julianus the bishop of the court of Theodebert, in safety to the 
Toledo, freely censured pope Benedict IL court of Burgundy. At her solicitation* her 
for sending into Spain his oisspprobation of faithful conductor was ad vs need to the bish- 
a synodic letter, and accused his holiness opric of Auxenre ; {DanUl, History of 
of ignorance, negligence, and jealousy. Yet France, vol. i., p. 361 of the Oerman trax»- 
this Julia$iut is a canonized saint. See the lation) ; a worthy candidate for the episcopal 
16th council of Toledo, in Harduin, Concil., office ! To the simony of the cleigy, the 
torn, iii., p. 1761, dtc. — Schl.] national synod of Toledo, A.D. 653, can. 3, 

(7) Mich. Oeddes, Miscellaneous Tracts, bears testimony : to their avarice, the pro- 
Tol. ii., p. 6, &c., [snd Muratori, Hist of yincial synod of Merida in Spain, (Honfutn, 
Italy, vol. iv., p. 157 ; where is a diploma torn, iii., p. 997); to their eto^ence, the coun* 
of Uie emperor Conatantine IV., in which cil of Brag|a, A.D. 675, where tlu^ werefoF- 
he releases Maurut arehbisbop of Ravenna, bidden to inflict blows. In the same year, 
firom obedience to the pope. At his death a council at Toledo commanded the cieigy 
this archbidiop warned his clergy not to sub- to read the Bible, on pain of ezcommnnica^ 
ject themselves to the Roman pontiff, but to tion, {Hardvin, torn, iii., p. 1017), and re- 
apply to the emperor for a pall for the new quired every new bishop to make oath, that 
archbishop. And to the present time the he had neither paid nor promised to pay mon- 
aichbishops claim a kind of independence of ey for his bishopric. Even the papal chair 
the Romish see. Even the abbot St. Co- was not free from simony. To the vione 
himbanus defends the ancient Irish manner fraudM must be reckoned the multitude oT 
of keeping Easter, against the popes, with fables, which were emulously fabricated, 
ffreat intrepidity, and likewise the subject of Quite a collection of them is exhibited by 
toe three Chapters, and this, at the instiffs- Vr. Sender, Historiae Eccles. selecta Cap- 
tion of king Agilulph. He maintains that ita, tom. ii., p. 55, &c., 60, &,c. — Sckl.} 
Vigilius was not watchful enough, and that (10) See Jo. Launoit Assertio inqnisitio> 
the pope ought to purge the seat of St. nis in Chartam immunitatia S. Oermani; 
Peter from aU errors, from which it was not 0pp., torn, iii., part i., p. 50, dec. BaUte^ 
tiow free. See his five Epistles, in the Bib- Miscellan., tom. ii., p. 169, torn, iv., p. 106. 
lioth. max. Patr. Logd., torn, zii., p. 1, &e. Muratori, Antiqnit. italinnun torn. ii.. a 
— &W.] ^ "^ 944, 949, &a * ^ 
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exempted them from the jurisdiction of the bishops. The monks, in return, 
defended the interest of the pontiff as if it were their own ; and they rec- 
ommended him as a sort of Grod to the ignorant multitude, over whom 
their reputed sanctity gave them great influence. That these exemptumM 
of the monks were the cause of many of their vices and disorders, is ad- 
mitted by several of the best writers.(ll) 

§ 4. In the mean time the monks, from the &vour of the pontiff and 
their display of fictitious piety, were every where making surprising prog- 
ress, especially among the Latins. Parents eagerly consecrated their 
children to Grod, with good portions of their property made over to the mon* 
asteries ; that is, they devoted them to what was esteemed the highest bliss 
on earth, a life of solitude.(12) Those who had spent their Uves in guilty 
deeds, hoped to expiate their crimes, by conferring the greater pcirt of their 
property on some company of monks. And immense numbers impelled by 
superstition, robbed their heirs of their richest possessions in order to ren* 
der Grod propitious to them through the prayers of monks. Rules for mo- 
nastic life were drawn up by Fructuosus, IMorus, John GerundinensiSf Co- 
lumbanus, and others amons the Latins ;(ld) for the Ride prescribed by 
St. Benedict was not as yet oecome the universal and the omy rule. 

§ 5. Among the writers, few can be named who possessed much genius 
or erudition. The best among the Greeks were the following : Maacu 
wus^ a monk, who contended fiercely against the Monothelites, and wrote 
some explanatory works on the scriptures, was by no means destitute of 
native talent ; but he was a man of a violent spirit, and in that respect un- 
happy. ( 14) Isychhu bishopof Jerusalem, expounded some books of Scrip- 
ture, and has left us a few nondUes and other minor works.(15) Dorolhe" 

(11) See Jo. Launoi, Examen privilegii was acquitted; but refusing to jpromise si- 
S. Germani ; 0pp., torn, iii., part i., p. S8S. lence in the controversy then ia£ing with ths 
Dav. WUkint^ Concilia magnae Bhtamuae, Monothelites, he was banished to Thraco 
torn, i., p. 43, 44, 49, dec. and confined in different places till the year 

(12) Gervaia, Histoire de TAbb^ Suger, 662, when he died in the castle of Schemza, 
tome i.,p. 9-16. on the confines of the Alans. His coUect- 

(13) Luau HoUtetUuSt Codex Regular., ed works, published, Gr. and Lat., by Fran, 
torn, ii., p. 225, &c. Combejuj Paris, 1675, 2 Tola, fol., consist 

(14) [Maximu* was bom of noble parent- of about fifty sn^ treatises, answers to Bib- 
age at Constantinople, about A.D. 580. The lical questions, polemic and dogmatic tracts 
emperor Heradhu made him his secrets- moral and monastic pieces, and letters. Be* 
ry, and intended he should write the ciril sides these, he has left us Conmientaries on 
history of his times. But the emperor fall- the Canticles, on Dionysius Areopagita, and 
ing into the heresv of the Monothelites, on some parts of Gregory Nyssen. He is 
which Maximus abhorred, either disagree- an inele^^t, obscure, metaphysical and mya- 
ment between them or the propensity of Max- tical wnter, yet learned and zealous.-^ Tr.^ 
imus to a monkish life, led him to retire (15) See Rich. Sinumj Critique de laB£- 
firom court and take residence in a monastery liotheque E^clesiast. de JIf. du Ptn, tom. i., 
at Chrysopolis near Constantinople. Here p. 261. lHe»yckiuM or layckhUf first a 
Maximus became the abbot Before the presbyter, and then bishop of Jerusalem, 
year 640, the prevalence of Monothelitic flourished about A.D. 601. A Commentaiy 
principles or the political disquietudes of the on Leviticus in vii. books, is extant in a Lat- 
country, led him to travel. He went to in translation ; about which there has been 
E^t, where he had warm disputes with the much discussion, whether it was a produc- 
pnncipal Monothelites. In the year 646 he tion of this Hetychma or of some other, 
went to Rome, and enjoyed the intimacy of See LMiy Dis. Historica, in BeUarmin, da 
pope Martin I. In 663 the emperor (Am- Scriptor. Ecclesiast., p. 227, dtc., ed. Vea- 
oioinM II., who was a Monothelite, caused ice, 1727. The works of Huydnua^ which 
him to be arrested and brought to Constanti- are extant in Greek, are, Arguments to the 
nope, to be tried for seditious coodnot. He twelve Minor I^phets and Isaiah; tuo 
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•f^ an abbot in Palestine, acquixed fiusw by tbe AMcetie IHiaerUimm, wMk 
which he would inatnict monks bow to iive.j[16) Antiockntf a mook of 
St. Sabas in Palettine, compoaed a Pmidedof the Holg ScrijimM^ tb«l 1% 
Institutes of the Quristian religion, a woric of no great nierit.(17) Sa. 
m k nmiiUf bishop of Jerusalem, acquired the veneration of after ages^ bj 
bis conflicts with those reputed in his day as heretics, especially with this 
lfaiorts/iteg.(18j He was evidently the cause of the whole Monothelite 
ooBtroverBy. iuiilreaf of Crete has left us several flosii&<^ which are neU 
dier tnily pious, nor eloquent, and which some therefore suspect were fidse. 
ly ascribed to l]im.(19) GrtgpTy Pindes^ a Ck>nBtantinopolitan deacon, ba» 
aides a History of HeraeUiu and of ike AvareSf composed a few poems and 
other short pieces,(20) Theodorui of EaUhu is auUior of a book against 

bnndfad SentsncM on tempennce and vir- tbe free ezeicite of their nUgum, and hsv- 

tne ; eeren HomOiee ; a Life of St Longi- im^ grren otdtn for erecting the moaqoo 

sue ; an IntrodDctkm to the book of Peahns ; oTCtaur on the aite of the temple, lecned 

and a Comment. onPk. 77-107, and 118. to Arabia. 8cphnmm$ died a tew montka 

He abo wrote an Ecclee. Hiatoiy, and aome after, in the aame year. Hia woika are, tbe 

other Commentariea, which are loet See Epiatle or Diiaertalion above meptioned. 

One, Hiat. Lit, torn. L, p. 671, Ac, — TV.] four Homiliea, an account of the labonri 




A. 

and 

Doctrinae, de vita recte et pie inatitnenda>, hia writing ia aaid to be that of J, Alh. Ftr 

and aereral Epiatlea ; which are extant, Gr. Irieiut, Biblioth. 6r., toI. viil., p. 199, Ac 

and Lat., in the Orthodozographia, and in See Cove, Hist. Lit., torn. i.,p. 619. — TV.] 
F\romto JDnantf, Anetnariom, torn. i. — TV.] (19) [AndrtMt waa a natiYo of Dana»> 

(17) lAniioekau flonriabed A.D. 614, and cm, beoone a monk at Jerusalem, a deacon 

waa idire in 6S9. His Pandeeie dtetiuM at Constantinople, and at laat aichbiahop of 

Seripturaet or Compendium of the Christian Crete. His age is not certain, but he was 

religion and of the holy scriptures, compri- contemporary with <Sop^ontiw of Jerusalem, 

aed in 130 Homilies, is ezUnt in Fronio Uur A.D. 636, and liTed some years after. F^, 

emu, Auctuarium* torn. i. He also wrote Combefis published, as his works, Paiis, 

de vitiotis CogiUUionibuM liber, and de Vita 1644, in foi., Gr. and Lat., seventeen Hom- 

8. Euphroeym. — TV.] ilies, nine Triodia, Canons or churchHymns, 

^ (18) See the Acta Sanctor., torn, ii., Mar- and several shorter Hymns sdapted to dif- 

tii, ad diem xi., p. 66. [Sopkronius was a ferent festivals. He afterwards published 

native of Damascus, snd for some time a three more Homilies, and some poems, in 

aophist or teacher of philosophy and elo- his Auctuar. Nov., tom. i. and ii. A Com- • 

quence. He afterwards became a monk in putus Psschalis, ascribed to Andreas^ w 

Palestine *, and in this character he sat in published, Gr. and Lat., by DionytiuM Pet 

the council of Alexandria held by Cynw the vnw, de Doctrina Tempor., tom. iii. "^ 

patriarch of that see, in the year 633, for the genuineness of some of these pieces ia 

purpose of uniting the Monothelites and the pected. — Tr.} 

Catnolics. Here 5opAromii« zealously op- .(20) [Gregory, or rather Gror^e, of 

posed the 7th of the nine propositions which da, was first a deacon and chartophyiaz 

Cyrus wished to establish. From Alezan- the great church of Constantinople, and tb 

dria he went to Constantinople, to confer archbishop of Nicomedia. He flourishec^ 

with (Ser^iM the patriarch of that see on the about A.D. 640; and has left us Cosm»^ 

subject. Soon siter, he was made patriarch poiea, an iambic poem on the Hezaemerom^ 

of Jerusalem, and wrote his long Epistle or now in 1880 Unes ; and another poem in S6 7 

Confutation of the MonotheUtes, addressed iambic lines, on the vanity of life ; both pub- 

to Honorius the Roman pontiff and to the lished by Morel, Paris, 1585, 4to. Three oth- 

other patriarchs. But his country was now era of his poems, (Eulogy of Heraclius, on his 

laid waste. The Saracens having conquer- Persian wars, and the assault of Uie Avares 

ed all the northern parts of Syria, laid siege on Constantinople), were promised to tbs 

to Jerusalem in 637. The city capitulateid public by Claud. MaUret ; but they wen 

to the KaUf Omar, who entered Jerosa^ not published. Sekroeekh, Kircheng., vol. 

lem, treated Sophrotdus with much respect, ziz., p. J 06, dtc. Cme^ Hist. Lit, L, p. 

pramiaed him and the Chzistiana aafety and 583.^TV.] 
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'ttioae sects which were considered as corrupting Christianity hy their doc 
trines ooncenmig the person of JttuB CAmt.(21) 

§ 6. The most distinguished Latin writers were the following : Ude^ 
ftmttu of Toledo, to whom the Spaniards falsely ascribe certain treatises 
CQDcenung the Virgin Jlfary.(22) Two Books of Epistles by Detideriua 

(SI ) [ TkeodanUf a presbyter in the Laura Oeorrtt patriarch of Alexandria A.D. 620^ 

Raitha, in Palestine, flourished A.D. 646, 630. He wrote the life of John Ckryaos^ 

and wrote a short treatise on the incarnation torn, which is published with ChryMOMtonCM 

of Christ, in opposition to the heresies of works. 

Manes, ApoUinaris, Theodonu Mopruat., About the year 630, that valuable but 

NestoriuSf EtUyehet, Julian Halicar.^ Sevt- anonymous work, called the Ckromcon Air 

ru$, and others. It b extant, Gr. and Lat., czanirtftum, FaMtu$ Siculi, and CkroiUeon 

in Fronto Dueaua^ Auctuariuni, torn, i., and PasckaU, was composed, perhaps by George 

in Latin, in the Biblioth. max. Patr., torn. Pisides, or by George Patr. of Alexandna. 

TiiL — TV.] It extends from the creation to A.D. 6S8. 

[The following Greek writers of this cen- The best edition is that of Du Fresne, Paris, 

tatj are passed over by Dr, Mosheim, viz. : 1689, fol. 

John Malaioy a native of Antioch who John Moschus, Eviratus, or Eueratus, a 

probably flourished about A.D. 601. He monk of Pslestine who flourished A.D. 630, 

Wrote Hiatoria chronica, from the creation to after travelling extensively, wrote his monk- 

%he death of Justirnan I., A D. 665, which ish history entitled Praium tjnrituale, Hor- 

'^ras published, Gr. and Lat., by Humphr. tultis novus, Limonarium, and Viridarium, 

Mody, Oxon., 1691, 8vo. See Cave, Hist, extant in Fr. Ducaus, Auctuar., tom. ii., and 

^Litter., i., p. 568, ice. in Cotelier^ Monum. Eccl. Gr., tom. ii. 

About the same time lived Eutehitu bish- Thalassiug, abbot of a monastery in Libya 

^jp of Thessalonics, Conon an opposer of about A.D. 640, wrote several tracts, name* 

^ohn Phitoponus, and Thtmistius sumamed ly, de sincera Charitate, de Vitas continentia 

Oalonymus ; all polemic writers on the side et mentis regimine, sententiarum Hecaton- 

^f the Catholics. But only fragments of tadas iv., extsnt in Lat. in the Biblioth. max. 

'their easaya and epistles have reached us, in Patr., tom. xii., and Gr. and Lat. in Fr. Dur 

J^hoiius and the Acts of Councils. eaut, Auctuar., tom. ii. 

5«7rtt««,patriarchof Constantinople A.D. Theodorus, bishop of Pharan in Arabia, 

<06-639, was a favourer of the Monothelite near Egypt, a Eutychian and Monothelite 

doctrine, and instigator of the famous Ec- controversiai writer, from whose tracts large 

thesis of Honoriut. He has left us three extracts sre given in the Acts of the Late- 

Epistlea, extant in the Concilia, tom. vi. ran and 6th councils ; Concilia, tom. vi. 

Cyrut, bishop of Phasis A.D. 620, and JoAti, archbishop of Dara in Syria, who hat 
patriarch of Alexandria A.D. 630-640. He been placed in the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th cen- 
oeld a synod at Alexandria in 633, in which turies, and perhaps lived about A.D. 650, 
he proposed a LibeUus tatisfactioniM in nine wrote Commentaries in Syriac, on the works 
chapters, designed to unite the Theodosians of Dionynus Areopagita, and on the Apoca- 
ar Severians to the Catholics. But his 7th lypse ; extracts from which have been pub- 
chapter or position, conuining the doctrine lished by Abr. Euhetlens., Jno. Morin, and 
of the Monothelites, was opposed, and led F. Natron. 

to fierce contests. He also wrote three Basil, bishop of Thessalonica, say some. 

Epistles to his friend Sergins of Constanti- of Cssarea in Cappadocia, say others, and 

Dople. All theae are extant in the Concilia, who flourished perhaps A.D. 675, wrote 

lorn. vi. Scholia on fifteen Orations of Gregory Na* 

Theophyla£tus Simccalta, an Egyptian, a xianzen. 

sophist, and a prefect, who flourished A.D. Macarius a Monothelite, patriarch of An- 

61 1-629. He wrote Historis rerum a Mau- tioch about A.D. 680, whose Confession of 

ritio gestsrum libri viii., from the year 5S2 Faith, and extracts from other works, are 

to 602, edited, Gr. and Lat., Ingolst., 1603, extant. Concilia, tom. vi. 

4to, and Paris, 1648, fol. ; also 85 short John, srcbbp. of Thessalonica A.D. 680, 

Epistles, (inter Epistolas Graecanieas, Au- has left us one Oration, part of another, a 

lel. Allobrog., 1606, fol), and Problema fragment of a Hymn, sndjMrts of a Dialogue 

physica, Gr. and Lat., Antw., 1598, 8vo. between a pagan and a Cfhristian. — TV.] 

Georgius, an abbot in Galatia A.D. 614, (S2) See tM Acta Sanctor. Janoarii, tom. 

wrote the life of his predecessor Theodorus ; ii., p. 536. [Bdefonsus was nobly bom at 

IB iSurnw and other coUecton of pious Uvea. Toledo, edocated at Seville, and after beistf 

VoL.L— Kkk 
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of CUioi% irm edited I7 Aa. GflBfiKt«(38) Eijfnft of Limogeii Im 
left us eome HmmUet^ and other prodiictiQD8.(24) Hie two hookg ef Ec 

cfciMftfcg/ Fwmnlmt, fay Jiareii^ptaw a Gallic monk, help ns much to dit 

cover the wretched state of religion and learning in this age.(25) The 

Enfl^ishman Aldkdm caaxfomd with no great sucoess, various poems on 
subjects relating to a Christian life.(26) JuHanui Pomerius confuted the 
Jewsy and has £sft us some other q^ecimens of his genius, which are neither 
to be highly praised nor utterly contemned.(27) To these may be added 
Crewofirii»^28) whose AhidgmaU of Ike Caions is well known, Frtdeguu 
icj^39) and a few othei8.(80) 

SBMHikMidalibotatAfUfbeeuiieaichlMh- was jmbluhed, Pttis, 1666, 4to, tad 1897 

€p of Toledo A.D. 667-667. Hit ten apu- hj Babue, in CimtaU. Regmn FiMaeai^ 

now homiliee nd diMoanes, end one ajiii- torn, ii., p. 869. — TV.] 

now tnct ooocening the YUgin Jftry, with (86) [<< This prelate certainly deoofved a 

one ^nine tract on the same subject, wen mors honooiable mention than is hoe nada 

pabbabed bj FeiuurdaUnu, Paris, 1676, and of him by Dr. Motheim. Hia poetical tal* 

afterwards in the Biblioth. max. Patr., tom. mifBTrnmhjnn mnsni llin mnsi ilisliiisiiMh 

n. We have fiom hia pen a tract on the iiig part of hia character. He waa praioand- 

scclaaiisticil writera, in continoation of Je- I7 Teraed in the Greek, Latin, and SasoB 

vona, GeBnadtoa, dtc., two Epietlea, and a lanffuaflea. He appeared ako with d^niiy 

tract da ooffnitione Bttptiaml Senreial other in the FaseU/ oontrorersy, that ao long di- 

tiacta andlettera, and a c ont i no atio n of In^ Tided the Saxon and British chmchss. Sea 

iort'M Gothic Hiatocy, are loetw— TV.] Collier** Ecdea. Hist., toL L, p. 181."— 

(88)[IVndmi»waatreasarertoC3oClatr Jfad. iUittetNi waa grandaon to £m kiitf 

n.A.D. 614, and bishop of Cahora in Franca of the West Goths. When Touig he trif- 

A.D.6S8-668. His Arrt Book of Epistlaa eUed over Gaul and Italy, and poraiied stadf 

containa thoae which Dendernu wrote to hia with each ardonr that he became one of thi 

firienda, the afcond containa thoae addressed moot learned men of the sge. Retomiiwia 

to him. They are extant in Camnais, Leo- England, he lived first aa a monk, andtMn 

tion. AntiquB, torn, t., and in BibUoth. max. for thirty-four yeara aa the abbot of ICalma* 

Patr., torn. Tiii. — TV.] bury ; afterwards, he waa bishop of Shsiw 

(84) lEtifiuB was bom near Limoges, be- borne A.D. 706-709. Bedm, (lib. t., c. 18) 

came a goldsmith there, and was esteemed shyB^ he ^•BundeeunquedoetisMnmu. Whfle 

the best workman in aU France. In 635, abbot, he wrote by request of an English 

king Dagobert sent him as ambassador to synod, a book in confutation of the sehti- 

Brittany. While a layman, he erected sev- ments and practice of the ancient Britons 

oral monasteries and churches. He was and Scots in regard to Easter ; which is now 

bishop of Noyon A.D. 640-659, and still lost. He also wrote a tract in praise of tit- 

continued to found monasteries and church- ginity, both in prose and in Terse ; likewise 

es, and also laboured to spread Christianity a Book on the eight principal yirtues ; snd 

among the Flemings, the Frieslanders, and 1000 verses of Enigmas. These and some 

the Swabians. He has left us a tract de other poems were published at Mayenoe, 

rectitudine Catholics convcrsationis, (which 1601, 8vo, and in the Biblioth. max. Patr., 

has been ascribed to Augustine)^ and an torn. xiii. — Tr."} 

Epistle to Desiderius of Cahors. Of the (27) iJuiiamu Pomernu was bidiop of 

aixteen Homilies ascribed to him, snd extant Toledo A.D. 680-690. He wrote com- 

in the Biblioth. max. Patr., torn, xii., the mentaries on Joshua ; a demonstration that 

greatest part, if not the whole, are supposed Christ has come, against the Jews, in three 

to be spurious. They are compilations from Books ; on death, the place of departed souls, 

the fatners, and several of them bear marks the resurrection and final judgment, three 

of the ninth and tenth centuries. — TV.] Books ; on the discrepances in the Scrip- 

(25) Histoire Litteraire de la France, tom. tures, two Books ; a history of king Warn- 

iii., p. 665. [About the year 660, Marcul- ba's expedition against Paul, the rebel duke 

jhusy then seventy years old, at the request of Narbonne ; and an Appendix to JUeftm- 

of the bishop of Paris compiled this book of tu9 de Scriptor. Ecclesiast. His works ar» 

formulas of different instruments and writinga in the twelfth vol. of the Biblioth. max. Patr. 

used in ecclesiastical courts, and elsewhere, — TV.] 

•o the tranaaction of ecclesisstical affairs and (28) [CrtMcomut was an African bishop^ 

jk the management of choich property. It and floiffished A.D 690. Hia B r t vitari u m 
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Gmonicffi, if a methodical Index to the can- 2Veitittic«, a Britiah monk and ahbot of 

OM of cooncila and decreea of the Roman Bangor, about A.D. 620, and often con- 

pontiA, digested under 3(K) heads. He af- founded with the Irish GildoM. He wiota 

terwaids wrote Concordia seu lAber Cano- de GcsHm BrUonwm Libera sive Bretiaarmmf 

HKm, which is the same thing, except that or a History of ike BriUms ; the BiS. of 

the canons and decrees are here recited at which is still preserved at Westminster and 

length. Both works are in VoeUus^ and Jim- at Cambridge. See Cave^ Hist. Lit., torn. 

Ulft BibUoth. Juris Canon.— TV.] i, p. 620. 

(29) Histoire Litteraire de la France, toL lionorhu, pope A.D. 626-638. He was 
iii, p. 506. IFredegarius Scholasticus was a Monothelite. Eight of his Epistles, which 
a Gallic monk, who flourished A.D. 640. fully prove the fact, are extant in the Con- 
He compiled a Chronicle, from the creation cilia, tom. v. See Joh. Forbes^ Instruct, 
to the year of Christ 641, in five Books. Hist. Theolog., Ub. v., uid Schroeckhj Kix- 
The three first Books, which reach to A.D. cheng., vol. xx., p. 401, 442, dtc., 446, dec 
661, are a compilation from Julius Africa- BrauliOt bishop of Saragossa A.D. 627- 
m», Eusebius as translated by Jerome, and 646. He wrote the life of St. AermUan a 
others. The fourth Book, comprismg A.D. monk, which is in MahiUon, Acta Sanctor. 
661-584, is an abridgment of Gregory TV- ord. Bened., tom. i. ; also two Epistles to 
ronensis' History of the Franks. The fifth hiiore Hispal., and a short Eulogy of Isi- 
Book, from 584 to 641, was composed by dore, which are published with the woiks oi 
htdegarius. The Chronicon was afier- Isidore. 

wirds continued by other hands to A.D. Jonas, an Irish monk, and abbot of Lks- 

768. The fifih Book is published among ueil, flourished about A.D. 630. He wrote 

the Scriptores rerum Francicar. The other the Lives of St. CUumbanus Bobiensis, of 

Books are partly in Canisius, Lectiones An- Eustasius abbot of Luxueil, of Atuda ab- 

tii^., tom. ii., and partly in (Gregory Turon,, hot of Bobio, of Bertulph abbot of Bobio, of 

Hietor. Francor. — Tr.] St. John the founder and abbot of a monaa- 

(30) [The following cataloffue embraces tery, and of St. Fara or Burgundofara first 
tlie Latin writers omitted by Dr. Moshctm. abbess of York. Most of Uiese lives are 

Po^miM, pupil of Gregory the Great, and in MahUlon^ Acta Sanctor. ord. Benedict., 

bishop of Brescia about A.D. 601. He tom. ii. 

^viote a Collection of Scripture testimonies, Cummianus or Commmtcf, sumamed 

in three Books ; two from the Old. Test Fata or Fada, i. e., tail, son of Fiacna the 

%nd one from the New : — ^published with the king of west Momonia in Ireland ; bom 

^%vcnrks of Gregory the Great. A.D. 592, died 661.- He was a monk, abbot, 

Faustus, a monk brought up by St. Benf and some add bishop in Ireland ; and wrote 

^iict, and sent into Gaul with St. Maurus, an Epistle to Segienus, abbot of Hy, on the 

^e wrote, A.D. 606, the life of St. Maurus ; paschal controversy, (in Usher^s SyUoge 

«nd the life of St. Severinus. Both are ex- £pistolar. Hibemicar., p. 24), and a book 4s 

tant in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. ord. Bened., voenitentiarum mensura, which is in the 

torn. i. BibUoth. max. Patr., tom. xii. 

Marcus, a disciple and companion of St, John IV., pope A.D. 640-641. He wrote 

Benedict, and versifier of the life of Bene- an Epistle to the Scotch bishops, concerning 

diet by Gregory the Great : fl. A.D. 606. the paschal controversy ; another to the em- 

Bonifaee vf., pope AD. 606-615, has peror Constantins III., in apology for pope 

left us an epistle to king Ethslhert of Kent ; Monorius ; and a third to Isaac, bishop ol 

and a Synodic Decree : in the Concilia, Syracuse. These are extant in the Concii- 

tom. V. ia, tom. v. 

Bidgaranus, a Spanish Qoih. and count, Audoenus or Dado, archbishop of Rouen 

A.D. 610. Six of his Epistles still preserv- A.D. 640-683. He lived to the ase of 90, 

ed, have been often consulted but never and wrote the life of St. Eligius of Noyon, 

published. in iii. Books ; published, imperfect, by «Sw- 

SisebiUus, a Gothic king in Spain A.D. rius ; and perfect, by L. Dachier, Spicileg., 

612-621. Several of his Epistles are pre- tom. v. ; also an Epistle, 

served ; and likewise his life and martyrdom Theodorus I., pope A.D. 642-649. He 

of St. Desiderius. has left us two Epiatles ; in the Concilia, 

Boniface V., pope A.D. 620-626. His tom. v., and in the BibUoth. max. Patr., 

Epistle to Justus bishop of Rochester, an- tom. xii. 

otW to £diinn king of Northumberland, and Eugemus, archbishop of Toledo A.D. 

a third to EdUburg, Edwin's queen, are ex- 646-657. He composed some tracts ia 

tant in Baronius, Annales, ad aim. 618 and verse and prose, which are extant in the Bib* 

626 1 also in the Concilia^ tom. ▼. lioUk max. Patr., torn. xii. 
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Ttfo or Togo, biehop of SaragoH*, flouc- 
uhod A.D. 646. He wu ■ giflat admiTcr 
of ihe works of Grigary the Gieat; wenl 
to Home to obiain copea of thora i and 
compiled Ave Book> of Sntlairti fiom ibem. 

Jfar/Hi I., pops AD. M9-655. For hii 
oppOBiuoD U> I dsccee of ihe empcrat Co»- 
jtani, ctlled hii Typua. Afurfin nu eeiied 
by mo armed force in 653. cuiied pnaoiicr 
lo ConatuntinoplB, kept in jail ■ long time, 
Iried, uid biniahej. He ended hia day* at 
Chena.i. an eiile. Seventeen of hia Epis- 
tles ue eiunt ; 1 1 of ihein, Gt. and Lot., 
■re in the Concdia, lorn. ti. 

Anatlataui, deacon and Hpocriaiinua of 
tha Komiah church. He adhered to Si. 
JU^amuM. and tliued in liu iorlunea. Tbe 

Cj bsfon hu doith. A.D. 665, be wrote a 
g letler. giving lecoijiit of the sufTermgi 
and eiile of himutf, JUaxhuiu, and AnsJfd- 
*nu patriaicli of Canauminuple, and defend- 
ing then tenets in oppotiiion to the Monolb- 
riite). It IB in the Bil.liath. max. Pair.. 
torn. lu.. and aim pieGied to the wocka of 
Si MaxiiKHt, 

/Vucnionu, of royal Gotliic blood, biahc^ 
t)i Bnga A.D. 656-6Ta. He was foundoi 
of many monasteries, and jiarticularly that 
of Almla, and drew up tvio RvUi for monka, 
one ID twonty.threa th»iiien. ihe other m 
twenty. Bolh are publiiKed hy hu. HoUlc 
nnw, Codex Rugulu-,, pt. ii. 

VilaJMmLa, pope A.D, 657-671. In tho 
tear 668, he and Maum the archbishop of 

other. Six of hia Epiatlee are in tbe Con- 
cilia, torn. Ti. 

Syricnu, biafaop of Barcelona about A.D. 
057. He wrote two £piailaa, which aie 
eitatit in Lu. Dadtier, Spicileg., torn, i., or 

Cummffuiu, aurnamed AtbuM ; an Irish 
nuink, and abbot of Hy A.D. 657-669. He 
wnle the life of St. Coluti^ tbe first abbot 
of Hy ; whicb may be aeen in Mabiiiim, 
AcU Sanclor, otd. Bened., torn. i. 

Joiuu, a diaclple of St. Columhinus, and 
an abbot somewhere. He wrole about A.D. 
S64, the life and miracles of Si. John, abbot 
Keomsenaia, in ii. Booka. The littei Book 
ia in MaJnllon, AcU. &e., lom. i. 

Theodana, a native of Tarsua in Cilicia, 
wboni the pope made archbi^up of Canter- 
bury A.D. S&B. He waa a man of learning, 
and very efficient in action. Introducing a 
bat libnry of Gr«ek and Latin iroiks into 



England, he gate an impulse to leunii^ 
among the Anglo-Saion clergy. He alai> 
did much to bring the Bntiih and Scolds, 
cleig) to adopt the Koman meifaod of keep- 



ing with offend. 

Agalho, pope A.D. 6e(>-6ei, has Jefl u 
three EpulJoa ; which — — ■'■- '' — ■'- 



G Concilia, 



Adannanut or Adamanrau, a Scotcti- 
Irish monk, and abbot of Hy A.D. 67fl-7(M. 
He was very active in bnngipg the Scotch and 
Itiftb U) adopt the Roman practice reepecung 
Easter. Hu life of SI. Colninbanna. m ihres 
Books, is given by Cutikiiu and Sunut; 
and his topographical description of Jerosa- 
lem and oibet sacred places, as be learned 
them from Arcuiphui a Gallic bishop and 
traveller, in three Books, waa published by 
Mataltm, Acta Sanclor otd Bened., aBcuL 



, .. Etitfland, about A.D. 680, and pi» 

ceplorto hcia. He visited Rome, oblaiaed 
of pope Sergius privileges for hia monailerr, 
and brought home books for Ihe uie of Ui 
monks. A long Epistle of his lo Aaifow, 
kmg of the Picts, in defence of the Rtnoaa 
method of keeping Easter, is extant in Btia, 
L T., c. Sa, and in ihe Concilia, torn. vi. 

Aphonmi, veiy liltle known, but aitpposeJ 
to have hvcd about A.D. 686, wrote a Com- 
moniuj on ihe Canticlea. in vi. Booka j 
winch ia extant in Ihe Bibliolh, max. Pair., 

Valtritu, a Spaniih monk and abbot in 
Galticia about A.D. 660. Hia life of St. 
t'TMctaotia, is extant in Maiiiion, AcU 
Sanctor. ord. Bened., torn. li. Some otbei 
hvee and Ueaiises exist in MS. 

Lea II., pope A.D. 683-664. Fire Epic 
ilea ascribed lo him. are eiiant in the Con- 
cilia, torn. vi. But BaroiBitt and otbert 
think them apurious, becauae they repreaent 
pope Hotuirim to have been a Monothdits. 

BtTuiUl ir., pope A.O. 661-686. H* 
has two Epistlea in the Concilia, lom, vi. 

Bobolaaii. a monk and preabyter, vrbo 
probably liTed aboul A.D. 600. He wioW 
tbe life of St. Gemantu, fiial abbot CjraD- 
ditatlensis in tbe bishopric of Baale, who 
was alain abont A.D. 666 ; extant in ATo- 
>nllm. Acta Sanctoc. ord. Bened., lom. it 
-3V.] 
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CHAPTER m. 

mSTOET OF B£LI6I0M JHU) THEOLOGY. 

i 1. Miserable state of Religion. — ^ 2. Ejmositors of the Scriptures. — ^ 3. Dogmatic 
Theology. — ^ 4. Practical Theology. — ^ 5. Renewal of Penitential Discipline. — § 6. 
Slate ofPolemic Theology. 

$ 1. DtJRiNO this century true religion lay buried under a senseless mass 
of superstitions, and was unable to raise her head. The earlier Christians 
had worshipped only God and his Son ; but those called Christians in this 
age worshipped the wood of a cross, the images of holy men, and bones of 
dabious origin.(l) The early Christians placed heaven and hell before the 
view of men ; these latter talked only of a certain fire prepared to bum off 
the imperfections of the soul. The former taught that Christ had made 
expiation for the sins of men, by his death and his blood ; the latter seemed 
to inculcate, that the gates of heaven would be closed against none who 
should enrich the clergy or the church with their donations. (2) The for- 
mer were studious to maintain a holy simplicity, and to follow a pure and 
chaste piety ; the latter placed the substance of religion in external rites 
and bodily exercises. Did any one hesitate to believe 7 Two irrefragable 
arguments were at hand ; the authority of the church, and miraclesy for the 
working of which in these times of ignorance but a moderate share of dex. 
terity was requisite. 

^ 2. Few either of the Greeks or Latins, applied themselves to the in- 
terpretation of the Holy Scriptures. There remain some commentaries 

(1)1 will here quote a ]>as8age, well cal- lemnities return^ keept himself for some days 

colated to illustrate the piety of this age, before pure even from his own voife^ so that 

taken from the Life of St. Elxgius bishop of he may come to Vie altar of God with a safe 

Noyon, in Lu. Daehier's Spicilegium veter. eonseience; and who finally has committed 

Scriptor., torn, ii., p. 92. *♦ The Lord con- to memory the Creed, or the hordes Prayer, 

firred upon this most holy man^ among other — Redeem your souls from punishment, 

mtraeulous gifts, that, while searching and while ye have the means in your power — 

praying after them with the most ardent present oblations and tithes to the churches, 

faith, the bodies of the holy martyrs which bring candles to the holy ptaees, according 

had lain concealed for so many ages, were to your wealth — and come often to Ou ekwrck, 

Hscovered, " This most successful carcass- and beg suppUantly for the intercession of the 

hunter of saints, therefore, discovered the saints. If ye do these things, ye may come 

bodies of Quintin, Piato, Crispin, Cris^n- with conjidence before the tribunal of the 

ion, Lucian, and many others ; as his biog- eternal God, in the day of judgment, and 

rapher minutely narrates. Such ability to say: Give, Lord, for we have given." ("W« 

find the concealed bones of saints and mar- see here a large and ample description of the 

tyrs, was claimed by most of the bishop* character of a good Christian, in which there 

who wished to be esteemed by the people is not the least mention of the love of God, 

and to amass riches. resignation to his will, obedience to his laws, 

(2) St. Eligius, a great man of this age, or justice, benevolence, and charily towards 

says, (in Daehier, Spicile^um, torn, ii., p. men ; and in which the whole of religion is 

96), **He is a good Christian who comes made to consist in coming often to the church, 

cften to church, and brings his offering to be bringing cfferings to the altar, lighting ean^ 

Uttd on the altar of God ; who does not taste iles in consecrated places, and such Ulw 

of his produce till he has frst offered some Tain senriees."— iftc/.] 
of it to God ; who, as often as the holy so- 
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of Isychius of Jerusalem, on certain books of the Old Testament, and on Mk 
the epistle to the Hebrews* Mcunmus composed sixty-fioe questions on the 
Holy Scriptures^ and some other works of like character. JuUanus Pome* 
rius showed his wish and his inability to reconcile passages of Scripture 
between which there is apparent contradiction, and also to enlain the 
prophecy of Nahum. Compared with these writers, the worst of modem 
interpreters are manifestly to be preferred. The Greeks, especially those 
who would be thought adepts in mystic theology, ran after fantastic all^KO- 
lies ; as may be seen by the Questions of Maxhmus above mentioned. Tlie 
Latins had too little self-confidence even to venture on such a course, and 
therefore only culled flowers from the works of Gregory and Augustine ; as 
is manifest, among other works, from the Explanations of Ike Old and Nem 
Testament collected by Paterius from the works of Gregory the 6reat.(8^ 
Thomas of Heraclea gave to the Syrians a new translation of the New^ 
Te8tament.(4) 

§ 3. As among the Latins philosophy was nearly extinct, and ^mon ^i^^ 
the Greeks only certain points of theology were brought under discussioo^^oi 
00 one thought of reducing the doctrines of religion to a regular system "ti*^ ^ 
of stating them philosophically. Yet one AntiochuSy a monk of Palestine- ^^ 
composed a short summary of religious doctrines, which he called the Pan^ ^a 
dect of the Holy Scriptures. But the rank and ii^uence due to this author 
may be inferred firom the mournful verses subjoined to this work, in whi 
the author deplores in sorrowful strains the loss of the wood of the [true' -as] 
cross, which the Persians were said to have carried away. Of the 
theology of this age, a more neat and judicious simunary has not luujli an 
down to us than that in Udefonsu^ book de Cognitione Baptismij latel]^^-7 
brought to light by Baluze ; — a work indeed which toe do not need, but on^ ^"^ 
that contains some valuable testimonies for truths which were nftrnvnrd W^^ 

discarded. (5) Tajo or Tago, bishop of Saragossa, compiled /ire hooks Oj 

sentences, which are a dry and insipid body of theoretical and practical dS 
vinity taken from Gregory the Great, though Augustine is sometimes taxe*- ^=-^ 
for contributions; yet that age esteemed it an admirable performance, an^^^^Knd 
deserving immortality. (6) On certain parts of Christianity, a few indivitE:^- 
uals employed their pens ; as Maximus, who wrote on theology^ and on 
manifestation of the Son in the flesh, and likewise on the two natures in Christ 
and Theodoras of Raithu, who wrote on the incarnation of Christ. Bl 




those acquainted with the character of that age, will easily conjecture whc ^^ 

sort of doctors these were. 

§ 4. The lamentable state of practical theology, is manifest from ever" "HF 
writer on the subject in this age. The best of them were, Dorotheus i- ^ 

(3) This useless pcrfonnance has been 137, p. 99) — that the sacred volume vr-^t^ 
Qsaally printed with the works of Gregory read by all Christians, (ch. 80, p. 59) — aca</ 
the Great ; and therefore the Benedictine other facts of the like nature. Sde/onrmd^ 
monks inserted it in their recent and splendid carefully excludes philosophy and reason a# 
edition of Gregory's works, vol. iv., pt. ii., authorities in religion ; and teaches that there 
but with no advantage to the public. are but two sources of theology, namely, the 

(4) Jo9. Sim. Asteman^ Biblioth. Orient, holy scriptures and the writings of the an- 
Vatican., torn, ii., p. 93, 94. cient doctors, or as he expresses himself (pi 

(6) See Baluze, Miscellanea, tom. vi., p. 14, 22), divinae institutionis auctoritatem, et 

1, iiLC From this book it clearly appears, sacrae patemiutis antiquitatem. 

among other things, that the doctrine of (6) See Jo. Mabilltm, Aaalecta veteris 

transuhatantiaiion as it is called, was un^ Aevi, tom. ii., p. 68, &c. 
known to the Latins in the 7th century, (ch. 
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Ills Ascetic Dissertations, Maximus and Aldhehn in some tracts, Hesychius 
and Thakusius in their Sentences, and a few others. But in them how 
many and how great the defects 1 how numerous the marks of supersti- 
tion ! what constant indications of a mind vacillating and unahle to grasp 
the subject ! The laity as they were called, had no cause to tax their 
teachers with excessive severity ; for it was customary to confine the ob. 
ligations of men to a very few virtues, as is manifest from AldhdnCs tract 
on the eight principal vices. And those who disregarded these few duties, 
"vrere to incur no very formidable punishment for their neglect. A life of 
solitude as practised by the monks, though adorned by no marks of true 
piety, was esteemed sufficient of itself to atone for all kinds of guilt ; and 
it was therefore called by the Latins a second Baptisnu{7) This one fact 
is sufficient to show how little the precepts of Christ were understood in 
this age. Among the swarms of Greek and Oriental monks, very many 
laboured to attain perfection by means of contemplation ; and these en- 
deavoured to transfuse into their own souls the spirit of DianysiuSf that 
fiither of the Mystics. 

§ 5. Theodoras the Cilician being a Grecian monk, restored among the 
Liatins the discipline of penance as it is called, which had fallen into neg- 
lect, and enforced it by strict rules borrowed from the Grecian ecclesias« 
tical jurisprudence. This man being imexpectedly raised to the see of 
Canterbury in England, A.D. 668, among many other laudable deeds, re- 
duced to a regular system that part of ecclesiastical law which is called 
discipUna pcmitentiaria. For by publishing his FenUentialj a kind of 
work such as the Latin world had never before seen, he taught the priests 
to discriminate between more heinous and lighter sins, and between such 
as are secret and such as are open, and likewise to measure and estimate 
them according to the circumstances of time, place, the character and 
disposition of the sinner, his sorrow, dec, and pointed out the punishment 
due to the several kinds of sins and &ults, the proper modes of consoling, 
admonishing, and absolving, and in short, marked out the whole duty of 
those who hew confessions. (8) This new discipline of penance, though 
it was of Grecian origin, was very acceptable to the Latins ; and in a 
short time it was diffused from Britain over the whole Latin world, and 
enforced by other Penitentials drawn up afler the pattern of the original 
one by Theodorus, Yet it gradually declined again in the eighth century, 
and was at length wholly subverted by the new law of what are called in- 
dulgences, 

§ 6. Those who wrote against the religious sects which departed from 
the common faith, are scarcely worthy of being named ; and they would 
not be^ worth reading, were it not that they serve to elucidate the history 

(7) [See in HarduitCs Concilia, torn, iii., cording to the decision of the fathers, ondM 

p. 1771, the Capitula of Theodore of Can- «tnt are forgiven, at in baptism. — Schl."} 

terbury, where we read : At the ordination (8) The Penitential of Theod4ifUi is still 

ofmonkt the abbot ought to say mass, and extant, though mutilated ; published b^ Jili 

utter three prayers over his head, and the Petit, Paris, 1679, 4to, witn learned Disser- 

monk should veil his head with a cowl seven tations and notes. We have also the one 

days ; and on the 7th day the abbot should hundred and twenty Capitula ecclesiastica 

remove the veil from the monk's head. As of the same TheodtniiM, in DtLcMtr, Spicile- 

in baptism the presbyter removes ^e infant's gium, tom. ix. Harduin, Concilia, Xqvl iii , 

veil on the 7th day, so should ^e abbot do p. 1771, and elsewhere. 
(o the monk ; for it if a §uond baptism^ ac- 
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of tbcir times. Against the pagans, Nidas composed two Books ;(9) and 
PhotiuB mentions a person unknown to us, who he says oontended against 
them with a great array of arguments drawn from the fiithei8.(10) 
Against the Jews contended JvUttmu Fomerius. All the heresies are 
described and assailed in the little work of Timotheus on the Receptioii 
of Heretics. Of the theological contests among the orthodox taem. 
selves, little can be said. In this age were scattered the seeds of those 
grievous contests, which afterwards severed the Greeks from the Ladns ; 
nor were they merely scattered, but likewise took root in the minds of 
the Greeks, to whom the Roman domination appeared altogether insufler- 
able. In Britain, the ancient Christians of the country contended with 
the new or Romish Christians, namely, those of the Saxon race, whom 
Augustine converted to Chrigt. They contended respecting various thingi» 
as baptism, and the tonsure, but especially about the time for the 
tion of the feast of Easter.(ll) But these controversies did not relate 
religion itself; and they were settled and determined in the eighth 
tury, by the Benedictine monks, and in accordance with the views of 
R<nnans.(12) 





CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF RrrSS AND CESEMONISS. 

$ 1. Rites Multiplied. — ^ 2. Some Examples. 

§ 1. In the council which is called Quimsextum, the Greeks made varS 
ous enactments respecting religious rites and fonns of worship, in whicl^ ^^^ 
there were several deviations from the Roman usage. These canons wer 
publicly received in all the churches within the territories of the Greek er 
perors, and likewise by all churches which accorded in doctrine and wo. 
ship with the Greeks, though situated in the dominions of barbarian kings. (1 ) 
Nearly all the Roman pontiffs likewise, added something new to the ancien. 
ceremonies ; as if they had supposed that no one could teach Christianit 
with success, unless he could delight a Christian assembly with rare show 
and mummery. These rights and usages were in the time of Charlemagn 




t 



(9) [Of this man, nothing more is known (1) [This council was held at Constantincy 
than that he was a monk, and that he wrote pic A.D. 692, and was composed chiefly €^f 
a book against the seven chapters of Phil- Oriental bishops, of whom more than 290 
^pOUms.-^Schl.] were assembled. The place of the sessions 

(10) Photiu3, Bibl. Codex clxx., p. 379. was a hall in the imperial palace, called 
(U) Cummanvs' Epistle, in Ja. Usher's Trullus ; whence the council was denomi- 

SyiK3f<f rpisiolar. Hibernicar., p. 23, <&c. nated Concilium Trallanum, tai6 Concilium 

iitftUs Ihatoria Eccles. gentis Anglor., lib. in Trvllo. It was properly the seTenth 

iii.« e. %N. Dnv. WilkinSj Concilia magnao general council, and supplied canons for 

Bnuwu.^ Uhii. i., p. 37, 42. Acta Sanctor. the church, which the fifth and sixth had neg- 

FebiWiK I^Mn. iu., p. 21, 84. [See also lected to make. Being thus a kind of sup- 

Dr. Wit^-^* V Ecclesiastical History of ptement to the fifth and sixth general coun- 

EngtanA ^<s^^ li and Hi.— Mad.] cils, it was called Concilium Quinisexhim, 

(i«> Ja M^yiilon, Praef. ad AcU Sane- See chap, v., ^ 12, below.— Tr.] 
tor. orJ. IW^^ . ttuv.. \ii., p. ii., &c. 
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propagated from Rome among the other Latin churches ; for the arrogance 
of the Roman pontiiCi would not sufifer any of the western churches to de- 
"viatc from the Roman usage. 

§ 2. A few specimens may serve for examples. The number of festi. 
vals, wliich was already oppressively great, was increased by the addition 
of a day consecrated to the wood of the cross on which the Saviour hung ;(2) 
and another to the commemoration of his ascent to heaven. (3) Boniface V. , 
invested the churches with those rights of asylum, which atTordcd to all vil- 
lains a license to commit crimes without much danger.(4) The art of or- 
aiamenting churches magniiicently, Honoriiut laboured most earnestly to 
l)ring to perfection. (5) For as neither Christ nor his apostles had enjoined 
&ny tiling on this subject, it was but reasonable that their vicar should con- 

(3) [IThis festival was instituted by the Mary and all the martyrs, as it had before 
emperor Ihraclius in the year G31, after he been sacred to all the gods, and paxticularly 
liad vanquished the Persians and recovered to CyheU, On this occasion he ordered the 
from them the real cross, which Cosroea feast of all the apostles to be kept on the 1st 
t^hcir Vmz had carried off fourteen years be- of May, which was afterwards assigned only 
fore. The festival was established by nope to Philip and James f and the feast of all Uie 
JlontniiiSt and was introduced into the West martyrs on the 12th of May. But this last 
1 n this century. For the Roman pontiffs feast being frequented by a large concourse 
xvere then under the dominion of the Greek of people, Gregory Iv. in the year 834 
v^mpcrors, and afterwards began gradually to transferred it to a season of the year when 
'^vithdraw themselves from their jurisdiction, provisions were more easily obtained, that 
The earliest mention of this festival, which is, to the first day of November, and also 
ihe Greeks call favpo^veca, [and the Latins consecrated it to All Saints. See Baum- 
^xaltatio crucis, kept Sept. 14. Sec Baro- garUiCs christl. Altcrthuemcr, p. 313— 
•9iiuSt Annalud, ad ann. 628. — TV.], occurs in Schl. ; and Gicseler*s Text-book, by Cunr 
the CoUatio of Sf. Maximum vinth Thcodo- ninghamj vol. ii., p. 60, n. II. — 7V.] 
^us, bishop of Cesarea A.D. 650. Sec (4) [Temples were anciently among the 
Baumgarten's Erlauteruiig der christl. AI- pagans, places of safety for valuable goods, 
terthiimcr, p. 210. ^-rScfd.} and for men in times of war or oppression. 
(3) [It is to be wiiihed, that Dr. Mosheim Among the Cliristians, at first only the altar 
Lad here given his authority for placing the and the choir enjoyed this privilege. After- 
origin of the feast of Ascension m this cen- wards the nave of the church, and finally the 
tnry. Anions tlie 50 days next following whole tfnc/<w«r« participated in it. All pcr- 
Easter, this festival had been observed by sons under prosecution, whether in civil or 
the Christians with peculiar solemnity, ever criminal causes, might there be secure till 
since the fourth century ; as may be infer- their case was investigated. But public 
red from Auguntiue, Epist. 118, ad Januar. debtors, Jews, runaway slaves, robben, mui> 
Chrysontom,'^ Homil 62, tom. vii., and Horn- derers, banditti, and adulterers, were prohib- 
il. 3;3, torn. v. Constitutiones Apostol, 1. ited by law from this right of sanctuary. Yet 
riii., c. 33, 1. v., c. 19, and especially from in the western churches, this right of^ asylum 
the Cone il. Agathense, A.D. 506, where the degenerated into a source of the most shock- 
21 Sit Canon nays : Pascha, Natale Domini, ingdisonlers, and to these disorders this reg- 
Epiphania, Ascensionem Domini^ Pentecos- ulation of Boniface especially gave occasion. 
ten ct natalcm S. Johannis Baptistae, vcl si Anastasius Bibliothecarius says of him : He 
qui maximi dies in fcstiviUtibus habcntur, ordained^ that no person who had taken rcf- 
nonuisi in civitatibus aut in parochiis tene- ugr. in a church, should be delivered up. — 
ant. (i/./r</M./M, toiA, ii.,p. 1000.) Instead Schl.} 

of this festival, we might mention the Feast (5) [See Anastasiiu, in his Life of this 

of All Saints as originating in this century, pontiff. Ho says of him among other things, 

under pope Botuface. In the eafftcm churches that he covered the Confessional of St. Peter 

it had indeed been observed ever since the ititii pure silver, which weighed 187 pounds. 

4th century, on the 8th day after Whitsun- He overlaid the great doors at the entrance 

day, and was called the Feast of all the Mar- of the church, which were called Mcdianae, 

tyfs. But in the western churclics it had the tcith silver weighing 975 pounds. He also 

following ori«:in : Boniface in the year 610 made two large silver candlesticks, of equal 

obtaincd'by gift the Pantheon at Rome, and dimensions, weighing each iS% pounds. He 

con.-*ec rated it to the honour of the virgin likaoise made for the church of St, Andrew^ 

Vol. I. — Lll 
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fer this favour on mankind. Of the sacerdotal garments, and the rest of 
the apparatus which was deemed necessary in the celebration of the Lord's 
supper, and for giving dignity and grandeur to the assemblies for pablic 
worship, I shall say nothing. 




CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF HERESIES. 

^ 1, 2. Remains of the Earlier Sects. — ^ 3. Nestorians and Monophysites. — ^ 4. MoDoCh- 
elites. — ^ 5. Their prosperous Circumstances.—^ 6. Their Adversities.—^ 7. Coa- 
tests arising out of tne U^eaic and the rvTrof.— ^ 8. The Sixth General Coniicil.-^ 
^ 9. Sum of the Controversy. — ^ 10. Different Opinions among that Sect— ^ 11. Their 
Condition after the Council of Constantinople. — ^ 12. The Council called Qmini M Xtum. 

§ 1. The Greeks, during this century and especially in the reigns of 
Cmstans, CoTutantine Pogonatus, and Justinian II., were engaged in fiercc=: 
combat with the Paulicians, whom they considered as a branch of _th< 
Manichaeans, and who lived in Armenia and the adjacent countries. 
Greeks assailed them not so much with arguments, as with nulitary foi 
and with legal enactments and penalties. It was during the reign of Goi 
stans that one Constantine resuscitated this sect, then exhausted and read- 
to become extinct, and propagated its doctrines with great 8uccess.(! 
But the history of the sect, which is said to have originated from t^ 
brothers, Paul and Jokuy will be stated more explicitly under the nini 
century, at which time its conflicts with the Greeks came to an open air— 3ci 
bloody war. 

§ 2. In Italy, the Lombards preferred the opinions of the Arians to t^krio 
doctrines of the Niccne council. In Gaul and in England, the PelagL^rxTM 
and Scmipchigian controversies still produced some disquietude. In t Xrio 
East the ancient sects, which the imperial laws had repressed but had T->3^ 
no means subdued and extinguished, assumed .courage in several pla<3c;s 
and were able to secure adherents. Fear of the laws and of punishmc^nt 
induced these sects to seek a temporary concealment, but when the powox" 
of their foes was somewhat abridged they again resumed courage. 

§ 3. The condition of the Neslonans and Monophysites, under thos<3 
new lords of the East the Saracens, was far happier than before that con- 
quest ; indeed, while the Greeks were oppressed and banished, both thc»^3 
sects were every where preferred before them. Jesujahas the soverei^*"" 
pontiff of the Nestorians, concluded a treaty first with Mohammed m^ 
afterwards with Omar, by which he obtained many advantages for h£^ 
sect. (2) There is likewise extant an injunction, or Testament as it is con». — 
monly called, that is, a diploma of Mohammed himself, in which he prom. -^ 
iscs full security to all Christians living under his dominion : and thougf 



a silver tabic before the Confessional, as p. 41, &c. George Cedrenus, Compen^ 

ahovetwhichtreighedl^poumls, cfr. — Schl.] Histor., p. 431, ed. Venice. 

(1) Photius, contra Manichaeos, lib. i., p. (2) Jos. Sim. Asseman, Biblioth. OrienC- 

61. Peter Siculus, Ilistoria Manichaeor., Vaticana, torn, iii., part ii., p. zciv, dtc 
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some learned men doubt the authenticity of this instrument, yet the Mo* 
hammedans do not call it in question. (3) The successors of Mohammed 
in Persia, employed the Nestorians in the most important affairs and bu- 
siness both of the court and of the provinces ; nor would they sufier any 
patriarch, except the one who goyemed this sect, to reside in the kingdom 
of Babylon.(4) The Monophysites in Egypt and Syria were equally for- 
tunate. In Egypt, Amrou having taken Alexandria in the year 644, di- 
rected Benjamin the Monophysite pontiff to occupy the see of Alexan- 
dria ; and from that time for nearly a century, the Melchites, or those who 
followed the opinions of the Greek church, had no prelate. (5) 

§ 4. Among the Greeks who were otherwise greatly distracted, there 
arose a new sect in the year 630, during the reign of HeracHus, which soon 
produced such commotions that both the East and the West united to put 
it down. An ill-timed effort at peace produced war. The emperor He- 
Toclmsj considering the immense evils resulting to the Greek empire from 
the revolt of the Nestorians to the Persians, was exceedingly desirous of 
x-econciling the Monophysites to the Greek church, lest the empire should 
I'eceive a new wound by their departure from it. He therefore, during his 
'Vrar with the Persians, first had a conference in the year 622 with one raul 
<^ principal man among the Armenian Monophysites, and afterwards in the 
year 629, at Hierapolis, with Anastasius the CathoUcus or patriarch of the 
!^onophysites, respecting the means of restoring harmony. Both of them 
su^ested to the emperor, that the believers in one nature of Christ might 

(3) This famous TM^omen/ of Mohammed cause, in things of this nature no people 
"^na brought into Europe from the East, in could be more easily imposed upon than the 
^e 17th century, by Facificus Scaliger a rude and illiterate Mohammedans. Nor it 
Capuchm monk ; and was first published, the arjzument of more force, which the oppo- 
Arabic and Latin, by GcJfrid SionUa, Paris, sers of the Testament draw from the dUTer- 
1630; and afterwards the Lutherans, JoAn ence of its style from that of the jK<?ran. For 
J'abricius A.D. 1638, and Hinckelmann it is not necessary to suppose that Mohan^ 
A.D. 1690, published it in Jjatin. See Jo. med himself composed this Testament ; he 
Jlenr. Hottinger, Histor. Oriental., lib. ii., might have employed his secreUry. But 
c. 20, p. 237. Asteman, Biblioth. Orient, however dubious the Testament itself mav 
Vatican., tom. iii., part ii., p. xcv. Renau^ be, the subject matter of it is not doubtful. 
dot, Histor. Patriarchar. Alexandr., p. 168. For learned men have proved, by powerful 
Those who with Grotius reject this Testa- arguments, that Mohammed originally would 
ment, suppose it was fabricated by the monks allow no injury to be offered to the Chris- 
living in Syria and Arabia, to circumvent tians, and especially to the Nestorians. — 
their hard masters the Mohammedans. Nor [This Testament is a formal compact be- 
ia the supposition incredible. For the monks tween Mohammed on the one part, and the 
of Mount Sinai formerly showed a similar Nestorians and Monophysites on the other, 
edict of Mohammed, which they said he drew He promises to them his protection ; and 
up while a private man ; an edict exceeding* they promise to him loyalty and obedienee. 
ly favourable to them, and beyond all con- He promises them entire religious freedom; 
troversy fraudulently drawn up by them- and they promise him support against his 
selves. The fraud was sufficiently manifest ; enemies. Mohammed might have deemed 
yet the Mohammedans, a people destitute it sound policy to conclude such a treaty 
of all erudition, believed it was a genuine with these sectaries j that, by their aid, he 
ordinance of their prophet, and they believe might subdue the countries of Asia subject 
so still. This imposition is treated of by to the Ghreek emperors.— &A/.] 
Demetr, Cantmir, Histoire de TEmpire Ot- (4) Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Vatican., 
toman, tome ii., p. 269, <Stc. The argument tom. iii., part ii., p. xcvii., &c. Euseh, Ue- 
thercfore which Renaudot and others draw naudot, Historia Patriarch. Alexandrinor., p. 
in favour of the Testament in question, from 163, 169. 

the acknowledgment of its authenticity by (5) Euseb. Renaudot, Hiatoria Patriuck. 

the Mohamm^ans, is of little weight ; be- Alexandrinor., p. 168. 
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be induced to reoeive the decrees of the coimcil of Ghalcedon and be lee- 
onciled^to the Greeks, provided the Greeks would admit and profeasy that 
tn Jtmu Christf after the vnion of the two natures^ there vhu hut om tnU 
and, one voluntary operation, Herackus stated what he had learned from 
these men, to Sergiue the patriarch of Constantinople, who was a native of 
Syria and descended from parents that were Monophysites. This prelate 
gave it as his opinion, that it might be held and inculcated, without prejn* 
dice to the truth or to the authority of the council of Ghalcedon, that, after 
the union of two natures in Christf there was but one will and one opera- 
tion of will. HeracUus therefore, in order to terminate the discord both 
in church and state, issued a decree, in the year 630, that this faith should 
be received and taught.(6) 

§ 5. At first the affair seemed to go on well. For although some re- 
fused to comply with the imperial edict, yet the two patriarchs of the East, 
Cyrus of Alexandria and Athanasius of Antioch, did not hesitate to obey 
the will of the emperor ; and the see of Jerusalem was then vacant.(7) 
The consent of the Latin patriarch or the Roman pontiff was perhaps not 
deemed necessary, in an c^air which related so exclusively to the Oriental 
church. Cyrutf whom the emperor had promoted from the see of Phasis 
to that of Alexandria, assembled a council, by the seventh decree of which 
the doctrine of MonotheUenij which the emperor wished to have introduced, 
was solenmly confirmed. (6) And this modification of the decree of Chal. 
cedon was so influential with the Monothelites in Egypt, Armenia, and 
other provinces, that a great part of them returned to the church. They 
seem however to have explained the doctrine of one toiU in Christ, — ^which 
was certainly equivocal, according to their own views, and not according 
to the general sentiments of their sect. 

§ 6. But this fair prospect of imion was blasted, and a formidable con- 
test was excited by a single monk of Palestine named Sophronius. He 
being present at the council of Alexandria held by Cyrus in the year 633, 
strenuously resisted the article which related to one will in Chrfst. And 
the next year, (634), being made patriarch of Jerusalem, he assembled a 
council in which he condemned the Monothelites, and maintained that by 
their doctrine, the EtUychian error respecting the amalgamation and con- 
fusion of natures in Christ, was revived and brought into the church. He 

(f)) The writers who give account of this (8) [The documents of this council are in 

sect, are enumerated by Jo. Alb. FabricitiSy Harduin^s Concilia, torn, iii., p. 1327, &c. 

Biblioth. Graeca, vol. x., p. 204. The ac- The intention of Ct/ms was pood. He 

count which I have given in the text is dc- wished to unite the Severians and the The- 

rived from the original sources, and rests on odosians, who composed a large part of the 

the most explicit testimony. [The most im- Christians of Alexandria ; and he considered 

portant of the ancient documents are found the doctrine of one will and one operation 

in the Acts of the council of the I^ateran as the best means for this end. He thcre- 

A.D. 649, and in those of the sixth general fore, in several canons, spoke of one single 

council, held at Constantinople A.D. 681, theandric operation in Christ, {vlov kvepySv- 

682. Among the modem writers, the most ra ra •&eoTTpi'rzjj kqI av&puTTiva [ugi "^tav- 

fuU and candid is Dr. Walch^ Historie der ipiKi^ Ivepyeig)^ yet for the sake of peace, he 

Ketzereyen, vol. ix., p. 3-667. See also refrained from affirming either one or tico 

Schroeckhj Kircheng., vol. xx., p. 386-453, wills and operations. This step, thou^ 

and Bower^s Lives of the Popes, from Ho- taken with the best intentions, gave occa- 

norivs on to the end of this century. — TV.] sion afterwards to the most violent theologi- 

(7) Sec Le Quieji, Oricns Christianus, cal contests. — Schl.} 
torn, iii., p 264. 
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drew over many, particularly among the monks, to his sentiments ; and ha 
made special efforts to gain over Honorius the Roman pontiff to his side.(O) 
But Sergius of Constantinople wrote a long and discreet letter to Honoriuff 
which induced him to decide, that those held sound doctrine who taught 
that there was one will and one operation in Christ. (10) Hence arose se- 
vere contests, which divided the commonwealth as well as the church into 
two parties. 

^ 7. To quiet these great commotions, Heraclius published in the year 
639, an Ecthesis^ i. e., a formula of faith, drawn up by Sergius, in which, 
while he forbid all discussion of the question whether there were only one^ 

(9) \_Sofkroniu9 was most sincere and TEglise, torn, i., p. 391, &c. {^HonoriuM wm 

decorous in his opposition to the doctrine of made acquaintca, by Sergius in the aboTe 

Monothelism. In the council of Alexandria mentioned letter, with the origin and whole 

he fell down before Cyrusy and entreated progress of the controversy ; and such waa 

him not to sanction such a doctrine. But his impression, that, in his answer to Ser* 

he was alone in his opposition. Cynu treat- ^ius, (which is in HarduiiCt Concilia, torn. 

ed him tenderly, advised him to confer wkh lii., p. 1319, &c.), he so far agreed with Ser- 

Sergius the patriarch of Constantinople on gius as to disapprove the affirmation of either 

the subject, and wrote a letter to Sergius for one or ttoo operations and divine toills ; yt^ 

Sophronius to carry. When arrived at Con- he did very clearly maintain but one will in 

stantinople, Sergius endeavoured to sooth Christ, expressed his disapprobation of So* 

him, represented the point as unessential, phroniuSj and declared the whole controvert 

agreed to write to Cyrus not to allow any ^ to be unimportant and mere logomachy. 

Controversy on the subject, but to leave ev- There is extant also, (ibid., p. 1351), an ex- 

eiy one at full liberty to speculate as he tract from a second letter of Honorius to 

pleased about it. Sophronius now agreed Sergius, in which he still farther coniinns 

to keep silence. But when made patriarch his opinion. The friends of the Romish 

of Jerusalem, his conscience would not let church have taken greatpaina to justify this 

liim rest. Whether he assembled a provin- mistake of Honorius. The Acts of the sixth 

cial synod, as Dr. Mosheim asserts, is ques- general council, say they, are corrupted, and 

tionable. But his circular epistle to the olb- the name of Honorius has been wickedly 

er patriarchs on occasion of his consecra- foisted into them. Honorius was not con- 

tion, contained an elaborate discussion of the demned for heresy , but for his/orfteorance. 

Subject, and a host of quotations from the He meant to deny onl]r that there were two 

fathers, in proof that the doctrine of two opposite wills in Christ. He wrote only 

'^foills and two operations was the only true as a private person, and not as a bishop, 

doctrine. See the letter in /iiirA«n> Con- and also when i7/-tn/orm«iJ by Sergius ; and 

oilia, torn, iii., p. 1267. — TrJ\ moreover retracted afterwards his opinion. 

(10) This the adherente to the Roman But even Catholic writers have confuted 
^sontiffs have Uken the utmost pains to dis- these subterfuges ; e. ff.. Richer, Hist Con- 
prove, lest one of the pontijQfs should seem cil. general, p. 296, clc. Du Pin, Bibli- 
"^ have erred in a matter of such moment, oth., tom. vi., p. 67, dec. Honorius was con- 
See, among many others, Jo, Harduin, de demned not only in the sixth general coun- 
Sacramento altaris, in his 0pp. selecta, p. cil, but also in the seventh and eighth, and 
S55, dec. And indeed, it is not difficult ei- in that in TruUo, and hkewise by his own 
ther to accuse or to excuse the man. For he successors, {Agatho, Leo II., Hadrian, dec.), 
appears not to have known what to think on and is named in several Rituals, and partie- 
the subject, and to have annexed no veiy ularly in the Breviary and in the festival oC 
definite ideas to the words which he used. Leo II., as being, together with Sergius and 
Yet he did say that there was but one v/ill Cyrus, a person damnata memorue. This 
and one operation of will in Christ. And is manifest proof that no one then even 
for this he was condemned in the council of thought of an infallibility in the Romish 
Constantinople. He was therefore a heretic, popes, notwithstanding in modem times the 
beyond all controversy, if it be true that uni- name of Honorius has been erased from the 
versal councils cannot err. See Jo, Benig, Breviaries. — ScU. See Bower^s Lives ol 
Bossuet, Defensio declarationis quam clems the Popes, {Agaiho), vol. iii., and Gieseler*9 
Gallicanus, Anno 1682, de potesUte Eccle- Text-book, transl. by Cun n in gh a m , vol i., 
siastica sanxit, pt. ii., lib. xii., cap. 21, dtc, p. 369, note 17. — TV.] 

p. 182, dec. Ajdd Ja, Basnage, Histoira de 
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or a twofold action or operation in Christy he clearly stated that there was 
but one toUl in ChriBt.(ll) This new law was approved by not a few in 
the Bast, and first of aU by Pyrrhus of Constantinople, who on the death 
of Sergius succeeded to that see in the year 689.(12) But the Roman 
pontiff John IV., in a council held this year at Rome, rejected the Ectke* 
eisy and condemned the Monothelites.(13) As the controversy still con- 
tinned, the emperor Constans in tlie year 648, with the consent of Patd of 
Constantinople, published a new edict, called the Typus ; by which the £c. 
iheeis was annulled, and silence enjoined on both the contending parties, 
as well with regard to one wiU as with regard to one operation of ttriU in 
Christ. (14) But the impassioned monks looked upon silence as a crime; 
and by tlieir instigation, Martin the bishop of Rome in a council of 105 
bishops in the year 649, anathematized both the Ecthesis and the Typtu^ 
(but without naming the emperors), and likewise all patrons of the MonothC' 
Iiles.{lb) 

§ 8. The audacity of Martin in anathematizing the imperial edicts, 
provoked Constans to issue orders for the arrest of the pontiff by the ex- 
arch CaUiopaSj and for his transportation in the year 650 to the island of 
Naxia. MaximuSj the ringleader of the seditious monks, he banished to 
Bizyca ; and others, not less factious, were punished in different ways.(16) 

(11) [This Ectkesu is in HariuitCs Con- (14) [This Typus is in HardrntCt Con- 
cilia, torn, iii., p. 791, &c. — Schl.^ cilia, torn, iii., p. 823, &c. — SchlJ] 

(12) [Previously to this, Sergius assem- (15) [This council was held in the cboreh 
bled the clergy st Constantinople, and not of St. John of the Lateran, and was thence 
only established the new Concordat, but or- called the Lateran Council. The Acts of 
dained that all clergymen who should not it are in Harduih's Collection, torn, iii., p. 
adopt it should be liable to deposition, and 626-946. The year before, pope Tkeodors 
all monks and laymen be liable to czcom- had held a council at Rome, in which he 
munication. Extracts from the Acts of this condemned Pyrrhus who bad lost the patri- 
council are fsriven in the Acts of the Lateran archate of Constantinople in consequence of 
council [A.I). 649], in Harduin, torn, iii., p. his taking part in the civil commotions of 
795, dtc. PyrrAw* the successor of 5tfr^tt*, that city at the election of a new emperor, 
likewise received this formula in an assem- together with his successor Paul ; and had 
bly of the clergy A.D. 640, and commanded mingled some of the sacramental wine with 
all bishops whether present or absent to sub- the ink in signing their condemnation. See 
scribe to it. See the extracts from the Acts Walch's Historic der Kirchcnvcrsaniml., p. 
of this council, in i/ardwm, torn, iii., p. 797. 419. The emperor Cinistans hoped by 
— Schl.l means of his Typus, to put an end to all 

(13) iHeraclius transmitted the Ecthesis these commotions ; and he would undoubt- 
to pope Sevcriiius at Rome, by the exarch edly have succeeded, if he had had only can- 
Ixaaaus. {Harduiuy torn, iii., p. 803.) did and reasonable men to deal with. But 
Whether Scverinus submitted to it, is un- at Rome a determined spirit of sclf-justi« 
certain. But that his envoys, who were fication prevailed ; and unfortunately pope 
sent to Constantinople to obtain the confirm- Martin was a man who sought to gain a rep- 
ation of his election, could not succeed till utation for learning by metaphysical wran- 
they had engaged he should receive it, is gling. He in this council condemned the 
certain. His successor John IV. rejected opinions of an Arabian bishop, Theodorus of 
it soon after his elevation to office, in a Ro- Pharan, a zealous Monophysite ; but he 
mish council of which we have only very touched so lightly on the doctrines of //wio- 

dubious accounts. On the side of this pope rivjt, as not even to mention his name. 

stood the island of Cyprus, and Numidia Schl."] 

Byzicena, the Provincia Proconsularis, and (16) [To give the proceeding a less ex- 
Mauritania ; from all of which provinces ceptionabic aspect, pope Martin was accu- 
synodal epistles arc still extant, showing sed of various crimes. Ho was charged with 
that the bishops there passed resolutions being a partisan of the rebel exarch Ohm- 
against the Ecthesis. They are in Hardu- pius, with sending supplies of nioncv to the 
in's Concilia, torn, iii., p. 727, dec. — Schl] Saracens, dec. From Naxia he was brought 
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The succeeding Roman pontifls, Eugenius and Vitalianus, were more dis. 
erect and moderate ; especially the latter, who received Consians^ upon 
liis arrival at Rome in the year 663, with the highest honours, and adopt- 
ed measures to prevent the controversy from being rekindled. (17) It 
therefore slept in silence for several years. But as it was only a con- 
cealed fire that burned in secret, and as new commotions hazardous to the 
public peace were constantly to be feared, Canstanline Pogonatus the son 
of ConstarUf having advised with the Roman pontiff Agaihoy summoned a 
general council in the year 660, which is called the sixth of the oecumeni. 
cal councils; and here he permitted the Monothelites and the Roman 
pontiff Honorius to be condemned, in the presence of AgaOio's legates ; 
and he confirmed the decrees of the council with the sanction of penal 
laws.(18) 

§ 9. It is very difficult to define the real sentiments of the Monothe- 
lites, or to tell what it was their adversaries condemned. For neither 
party is uniform in its statements, and both disclaim the errors objected 
to th«m. I. The Monothelites disclaimed all connexion with the EtUychi" 

to Constantinople, and there subjected to a number of bishops was small at first, but in- 
judicial trial. He would certainly have lost creased to near 300. There were eighteen 
His head, as a traitor, had not the djring pa- sessions, from the 7th Nov. 680 to the 16th 
triaich Paul moved the emperor to commute Sept. 681 . No one of the ancient councils 
iiis punishment into banishment to Cherson, was conducted with more decorum and fur- 
Where he soon after died in ^at distress, ness. Yet not the Bible, but the decrees of 
See his 14th and following Epistles, in LtUh former councils and the writings of the fa- 

^, Concilia, tom. vi., and Concilia regia, thers, were the authority relied upon. All 
torn. XT. ; also Mwratori^ History of Italy, the great patriarchs were present, either per- 
VoL iv., p. 125, &c. — Schl. Also Bower* s sonally or by their representatives. At first 

Xiivet of the Popes, vol. iii. — Tr."] the two parties were nearly balanced. But 

(17) [Yitalianut^ as soon as he was elect- in the 8th session, March 7th, George the 
«d, despatched his envoys to Constantino- patriarch of Constantinople went over to the 
pie, and by them sent the customary con- side of the orthodox, and was followed by 
fession of his faith to the patriarch. The all the clergy of his diocese. Maeariut the 
discreet procedure of the pope and the polit- patriarch of Antioch, who stood firm at the 
ical circumstances of the times, caused his head of the Monothelites, was now outvoted, 
envoys to be well received, and to be sent condemned, and deprived of his ofiice. The 
l>ack to Rome by Coiutantine with splendid Monothelites, as soon as they were adjudsed 
presents. The patriarch of Constantinople to be heretics, lost their seats ; and therefore 
«lso, in his letter of reply, expressed warm the decrees of the council were finally car- 
desires for union and harmony. When the ried by a unanimous vote. Tlieodonu of 
emperor Constant came to Rome in the year Pharan, Cyrtts of Alexandria, Sergitis, Pyr» 
663, in his campaign against the Lombards, rhuSy and Fa\d of Constantinople, Hononua 
the pope showed him more honour than it of Rome, Macariu* of Antioch, and some 
became his papal character to show to one others, were condemned as heretics ; and 
who had murdered his own brother ; for the the doctrine of two toillSt a human and di- 
emperor, a few years before, had put to death vine, and two kinds of voluntary acts in 
bis own brother, the deacon Theodosius. Christ, defined and established. The Acts 
The pope, with all his clergy, went out to of this council, Gr. and Lat., are in Har- 
meet him two miles from Rome, and escort- duin's Concilia, tom. iii., p. 1043-1644, and 
ed him into the city. But all the honours they are not falsified, as some Catholics for- 
be showed to the einperor did not prevent merly asserted. See Combefis^ Diss, apol- 
him from carrying on to Constantinople all oget. pro Actis vi. Synodi, in his Auctuar. 
the brass which ornamented the city, and Biblioth. Patr. Nov., tom. ii., p. 65. Jo, 
even the plates which covered the roof of Forbes^ Instructio hist. Theol., 1. v., c. 10 
the Pantheon. See Anastasxus, de Vita Du Ptn, Biblioth. desAuteursEccIes., tom. 
Vitaliani ; and Paulus Diaconus, Historia vi., p. 61. Cavey Hist. Lit., tom. i., p. 606. 
Longobardor., lib. v., o. 6, 7. — SchlJ] Bower ^ Lives of the Popes, {AgaJlho\ toL 

(18) [This council was summoned by the iii. — TV.] 
en^ror, who presided in it in person. The 
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ans and the Monophysites ; and confessed that there were in Christ the 
Saviour two natures, so united, without mixture or confusion, as to const!- 
tute hut one person, II. They admitted that the human soul of Christ was 
endowed with a will, or the faculty of willing and choosing ; and that it 
did not lose this power of willing and choosing in consequence of its unioa 
with the divine nature. For they held and taught, that Christ was perfect 
man as well as perfect God ; and of course, that his human soul had the 
power of willing and choosing. III. They denied that this power of 
willing and choosing in the human soul of Christ, was inactive or inoper- 
ative : on the contrary, they conceded that it operated together with the 
divine will. IV. They therefore, in reality admitted tu)o vrills in Christ, 
and also that both were active and operative wiU8.(19) Yet, V. they 
maintained that in a certain sense, there was but one will and one opera-* 
Hon of will in Christ. 

§ 10. But these positions were not explained in precisely the same man. 
ncr, by all who were called MonotheUtes. Some of them, as may be fully 
proved, intended no more than that the two wills in Christ, the human and 
the divine, were always harmonious, and in this sense one ; or tliat the hu- 
man will always accorded with the divine will, and was therefore always 
holy, upright, and good. And in this opinion there is nothing censura- 
ble.(20) But others approaching nearer to the Monophysites, supposed that 
the two wills in Christ, that is, the two powers of willing, in consequence 
of the personal %mion (as it is called) of the two natures, were amalgamated 
and became one will : yet they still admitted that the two wills could be, 
and should be, discriminated in our conceptions. The greatest part of the 
sect and those possessing the greatest acumen, supposed that the wil> of 
Christ's human soul was the instrument of his divine will : yet when moved 
and prompted to act, it operated and put forth volitions in connexion with 
the divine will. (21) From this supposition, the position so obstinately 
maintained by the MonotheUtes was unavoidable, that in Christ there was 
but one will and one operation of wUL For the operation of an instrument, 
and of him who uses it, is not twofold but one. Setting aside therefore 
the suspicion of Eutychianism, and other things connected with that ques- 
tion, the point in controversy was, whctJier the human will of Christ some^ 
Umes acted from its own impulse, or whether it was always moved hy the in-- 
stigation of tJie divine nature. — Tliis controversy is a striking illustration of 
the fallacious and hazardous nature of every religious compromise, which 
is made to rest on ambiguous phraseology. The friends of the council of 
Chalcedon endeavoured to ensnare the Monophysites, by means of a propo- 

' (19) [They admitted two faail tics OTYol' (21) [According to Dr. Walchj Historie 
Mnttury poipcrs, a human and a divine; but der Ketzereyen, vol. ix., p. 594, &c., the sub- 
maintained, that when brought into action, ordination of the human will to the dtviru in 
they operated conjunctly and as if they were Christ, was explained by some to be alto- 
but 071C. By the expression one vnll there- gether voluntary^ or a consequence of the 
fore, they seem to have intended one volition pious resignation and the faith of the roan 
or act of the will, and by one operation^ they Christ Jesus ; but others supposed that it 
intended one mode of acting. See WiaicA, resulted from the nature of the unioUy by 
Historic der Kotzeroyen, vol. ix., p. 584, 4tc. which the human nature became the instrU' 
— Tr.] merit with which the divine nature worked ; 
(20) [See Walch^ Historic der Ketzerey- and they illustrated the subject by the sub- 
en, vol. ix., p. 592, &c., where he names (in jection of man's bodily members to the em- 
Anm. 1, p. 593) Scrgiusy Honorius, and pire of his mind or soul. — Tr.] 
the EcthesiSf as giving these views. — Tr.] 
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Mtlon of dubious interpretation ; and they thus imprudently involved the 
cshurch and the state in long-protracted controversies. 

§ 11. The doctrine of the MonctheUtes thus condemned and exploded by 
council of Constantinople, found a place of refuge among the mardaiteSf 
people who inhabited the mountains of Libanus and Antilibanus, and who 
kbout the conclusion of this century received the name of MaronUeSf from 
To. Maro their first bishop, a name which they still retain. No one of the 
^suicients indeed has mentioned this man as being the person who brought 
'She Libaniots to embrace Monothelism ; but there are strong reasons for 
flbelieving, that it was this John whose surname of Maro passed over to the 
^people of whom he was bishop. (22) This however is demonstrable, from the 
"SU^timony of William of Tyre and of other unexceptionable witnesscs,(2d) 
"^bhat the Maronites were for a long time Monotheliies in sentiment ; ana 
:hat it was not till the twclflh century, or till they became reconciled with 
le Romish church in the year 1182, that they abandoned tlie error of 
toill in Christ. The most learned of the modem Maronites have very 
idiously endeavoured to wipe off this reproach from their nation, and 
Lve advanced many arguments to prove that their ancestors were always 
>bedient to the see of Rome, and never embraced the sentiments either of 
Monophysites or of the MonotheUtes. But they cannot persuade the 
beamed to believe so, for these maintain that their testimonies are fictitious 
^uid of no validity. (24) 

(32) The surname of Maro was given to Maro a heruiarch for nearly 500 years, and 

this monk, because he had lived in tne cele- so as to be called after him Maronites, and 

brated monastery of St. Maro on the river to be separated from the church of the £iith- 

Orontes, before he took residence among ful and maintain a separate worship ; through 

the Mardaites on Mount I^banon. A par« divine influence returning now to a sound 

ticular account is given of him, by Jo. Sim. mind, they put on resolution and joined themp 

Assemanf Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vat- selves to Aimerieus the patriarch of Anti- 

iean., torn. L, p. 496. IGabriel Siomta, de och." — The Alexandrian patriarch Eutychi^ 

Urbibus et moribus Oriental., cap. 8, derives ««, whose Annals Pocoek has translated from 

the name of MaromUs from an anbot Maron, the Arabic, likewise mentions a monk Jfo- 

wbom he extols for his holiness and his vii^ run, " who asserted, that Christ our Lord 

tues ; but ho will acknowledge no heretical had tvo natures and one xmUy one operation 

Maro. — Schl. Gieseler, in his Text-book and person, and corrupted the faith of men ; 

of Eccl. Hist., transl. by Cunningham, vol. and whose followers holding the same sen- 

i., p. 873, note 6, thinks the history of the timents with him, were cJled Maronites, 

Maronites lyis been obscured, by identifying deriving their name from his name MaroJ* 

that people with the Mardaites ; and refers — Schl.'\ 

He to Anquctil Duperron, Rechorches sur les (24) The cause of the Maronites has been 

Hiiffrations des Mardes, ancicn peuple de pleaded by Abrah, Ecchellensis, Gabriel SiO' 

.^Vbtsc, in the Memoires de TAcad. des In- nita, and others of the Maronite nation ; but 

•eript., tome 50, p. 1, " showing that the by none of them more fully than by FaustU9 

Mardaites, or Mards, a wariike nation of Ar- Nairon, both in his Dissertt. de origme, nom- 

t^enia, were placed as a garrison on Mount ine ot religione Maronitarum, Rome, 1679, 

XLibanus by Constantine Pogonatus A.D. 8vo, and in his Euoplia fidei Catholic» ex Sy- 

B76, {Theophanes, p. 295), but withdrawn ronim et Chaldaeorum monumentis, Rome, 

-A..D. 685 by Justinian 11., (Thcoph., p. 1694, 8vo. Yet JViiirtm induced none to be- 

^02)." TV.] lieve his positions, except Ant. Pagi, (in hit 

(23) [The passage of William of Tyre Critica Baroniana, ad ann. 694), and P. de la 

is in his Historia rerum in parti bus transma- Rocque, in whose Voyage de Syrie et da 

Yinis gestar., lib. xxxii., c. 8, and is this: Montliban, tome ii., p. 28-128, there is a 

•* A Syrian nation in the province of Pheni- lone DisserUtion concerning the origin of 

cia, inhabiting the cliffs of Lebanon near the Maronites. Even Asseman, who being 

the city Bibles, while enjoying temporal a Maronite, spared no pains to vindicate the 

peace, experienced a great change in its character of his nation, (Biblioth. Oriental. 

•late. For having followed the errors of one Vatican., torn, i., p. 496), yet docs not deny 

Vol. I. — JVf M M 
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§ 12. Neither the sixth [general] council which condemned the Monoih^ 
eUleSf nor the fifth which had heen held in the preceding century, enact- 
ed any canons concerning discipline and rites. Therefore a new assem- 
bly of bishops was held by order of Justinian II., in the year 692 at Con- 
stantinople, in a tower of the palace which was called Trullus. This 
council, from the place of meeting, was called Concilium Tndhmum ; and 
from another circumstance, QvinisextUMj because the Greeks considered 
its decrees as necessary to the perfection of the Acts of the fiflh and sixth 
councils. We have one hundred and two canons sanctioned by this as- 
sembly, on various subjects pertaining to the external part of worship, the 
government of the church, and the conduct of Christians. But as six of \ 

these canons are opposed to the Romish opinions and customs, therefore 
the Roman pontiffs have refused to approve the council as a whole, or to 
rank it among the general councils, although they have deemed the great- 
est part of its canons to be excellent. (25) 

that much of what has been written by Nai- bishops of Rome and Constantinople. [Tlie 

fnm and others, in behalf of the Maronites, eastern patriarchs of Constantinoi»e, Jerasap 

ia without weight or authority. See Jo. lem, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jostiniana, 

Morin, de Oidinat. sacris, p. 380, du:. Rich, with more than 200 bishops, attended this 

Simtm^ Histoire Critique des Chretiens Ori- council. The Roman pontiff had do propa 

entaux, cap. xiii., p. 146. Euatb. RtnoMdot, legate there. Yet his ordinary Tepresenla- 

Historia Patriarchar. Alexandrinor., p. 149, tives at the imperial court aat in the cooocil 

and Praefat. ad Liturgiaa Orientales. Peter and subscribed its decisions ; and BttU the 

le Bnm, Explication de la Messe, tom. ii., archbishop of Crete says in his snbacrmtionvi 

p. 626, dec., Paris, 1726, 8to. The argu- that he represented the patriarch of Konu^ 

menta on both sides are stated, and the read- and all the bishops under him. The enmaor^ 

er is left to form his own judgment, by Mich, attended the council in person and tniaca-m 

U Quietif Christianus Oriens, tom. iii., p. bed its decrees. In the original a space 

10, &c. [See also Walch^ Historie der left for the subscription of the Roman poi 

Ketzercyen, vol. ix., p. 474-488. — Tr."} tiff; but when it was sent to Rome by th 

(25) See Franc. Pagi^ Breviarium Pon- emperor, and pope Sergius w^as called on t ^ 

tiff. Roman., tom. i., p. 486. Chr. LuptiSy subscribe, he showed such a refractory sp ii: ja 

Diss, de ConciUo TruUano ; in his Notes as nearly cost him his liberty. The rea90«:>- 

and Dissertations on Councils, Opp., tom. was, he found the above-mentioned canonv^ 

iii., p. 168, dec. The Romans reject the to be contrary to the principles and usagi*!^ 

bth canon, which approves of the eighty-five of his church. For the same reason, ttiS* t 

Apostolic Canons, commonly attributed to admirers of the Romish bishop to this ds .£> ; d< 

Clement : — tlie 13/A canonj which allows are not agreed whether the whole counc ii^^x nci 

priests to live in wedlock : — the 55/A canon, or only the canons which have the misfortur JLF'.^~-tuo 

which condemns fasting on Saturdays, a cus- to diMplease them, should be rejected, s « •» ai 

tom allowed of in the Latin church : — the though at an early period pope Adrian ■*» .b ap- 

67/A canon, which strictly enjoins abstinence proved of it. On the other hand, this cotr^v-c^oun- 

from blood and from things strangled : — the cil was recognised by the Greeks as a tb't — rmJii 

82<{ cofum, which prohibits the painting of one, and was classed among the gtne^^ .mrxenl 

Christ in the image of a lamb : — and the councils. See Dr. Walch's Historie m (fer 

86/A canon, concerning the equality of the Kirchenversammlungen, p. 441. — Schl.^ M. — / 
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A. 
averted in sixth century, 379. 
ir origin and office, 266, 328, n. (18). 
of Suza, 5th century, 319. 
ict, in 2d cent., 147, n. (22). 
ing of Edessa, Ist cent., 43, &c. 
term used by Basilides, 143, n. (14). 
i or Ethiopians, converted, 4th 
6. 
). of Cesarea, 4th cent, 248, n., 301, 

f Berea, 5th cent, 334. 

1 Armenia, 5ih cent., 334. 

f Constantinople, 5th cent, 324, n. 

n., 367, 368; 369. 

their doctrmes, 30, n. (34), 65. 
in Romsn Empire, 2d cent, 1 10. 
9ct, in 5th cent., 368, 410, 416. 
1 order of clergy, 165. 
Ixoifi^raf, 5th cent, 351, n. (2). 
mim, Avhat, 55. 
iformity, 5th cent., 353. 
tect, in 2d cent, 147. 
r, Irish monk, 6th cent., 436, 444. 
p. in 2d cent., 97, 104, 106, 138. 
Iter in 5th cent., 340. 

philosopher in 4th cent., 220. 
lo/irni, Jerusalem, 104. 
consul of Africa, 4th cent, 284. 
zeiM, 5th cent., 335, n. 
', what, among Gnostics, 63, n. (6), 
13, 144, 145. 
Semiarian, 4th cent, 273, &c., n. 

an, 4th cent, 248, n., 301, n. (48). 
leacon at Constantinople, 6th cent., 
23), 408. 

f Rome, 6th cent., 405. 
listorian, 6th cent, 383, n. (3). 
. of Rome, 7th cent., 444, 455. 
pct, in 6th cent, 419, n. (20). 
utor, writer in 2d cent., 123. 
in England, 7th cent, 423, n. 
verted in 6th cent., 379. 
:ng. bp., 7th cent, 442, n. (26), 447. 
bp. or Jerusalem, 3d cent, 175. 
us, emp., 3d cent, 154, 156, 160. 
f Alexandria, 4th cent, 247, n. (30), 
; his epistle, 288, n. (16). 
f Hierapolis, 5th cent., 334. 
:opolis, a philosopher, 4th cent., 383, 

, patriarchate of, 233, &c., n. (2). 
feast 7th cent, 449, n. (3). 
p. of Milan, 4th cent., 250, n. (33), 



Ammiamu Marcettimu, 4th cent., 224, n. (50|. 
Ammmiut Saccaa, a philosopher, 2d cent. 

Ill, Ate, n. (11). 

, a Christian writer, 3d cent., 174, n., 182. 

Amphilocknu of Iconium, 4th cent, 240, n. 

(26). 
AmroUf Saracen conqueror of Egypt, 451. 
Anattaaia, a martyr in 4th cent., 256. 
Afuuta$hu^ a presbyter of Constantinople, 5th 

cent, 357. 
Sinaita ; three of this name, 396, n. (26), 

407. 

, emperor, 6th cent, 416. 

Apocrisiarius, 7th cent, 444. 

, Monophysite patriarch of Antioch, 451. 

Anatolnut bp. of Laodicca, 3d cent., 176. 
Andnaa, bp. of Samosata, 5th cent., 334. 

, bp. in Cappadocia, 5tb cent, 335, o. 

, bp. of Crete, 7th cent, 440, n. (19). 

Andrew^ the apostle, 48, n. 

AnchariUt or AiuKhoritUt 267, n. (30), (31). 

Angh-Sascnt^ converted, 6th cent., 380, n. {6}, 

and 7th cent, 422, Aic, n. (5). 
Atmundationj feast, 6th cent, 414, n. (8). 
AnomcBonSt sect, in the 4th cent., 301. 
Antidico-Marianitest sect, 4th cent, 311. 
Aniioch^ patriarchate of, 233, 6cc., n. (2). 
Aruiochua^ monk of Saba, 7th cent, 440, n. 

(17), 446. 
Antomnea, emperors, their character, 97. 
Antotunuaf Marcus, emp., 97, 107, 110. 

Pius, emp., 2d cent., 97, 106. 

Antony, monk, E^pt, 4th cent, 247, n., 268^ 
Aphomua, writer m the 7th cent, 444. 
Apocrypha of the N. Test, 73, n. (23). 
ApoUmariat bp. of Hierapolis, 2d cent., 124. 
of Antioch, senior and junior, 4Ui cent. 

247, n. (29), 263, 302, n. (52). 
ApoUinarian nisresy, 4th cent, 302, n. (52). 
ApoUoniua Tyaneus, 1st cent., 160, n. (16). 

, a Gr. writer, 2d cent, 124. 

Apologiea of Christians, 102, 106, 107, 127. 

of Justin Martyr, 118, n. (4). 

ApoatUa, 43, n. (4), 45-48, 66, 72. 

ApoaOea' Cmd, 79, n. (2), 125. 

ApoatoUc Canons and ConatitutioDf, 75, 184» 



n.n3),(14). 
— Fi 



athera, 76-79. 
Appian, Gr. writer, 2d cent, 124, 174, n. 
Arabiana, converted, in 2d cent, 98, 99 ; m Sd 

cent, 155, 201 ; in 5th, 314. 
Anlnamia, writer of 2d cent, 124, 126. 
Arator, a poet of 6th cent., 401, n. (37). 
ArchUahopa, 117. 163, 232, 233, &&, n. (2) 
Archdeacona, Archmrtabyteray origin of, 
ArcMcmt, son of Ueibd, 33. 
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Arekdmut bp. of Carrha, 3d cent, 176, 103, n. 

An(kaM, abp. in Cappadoda, 6th cent, 396. 

Arwut origin of, in 4th cent., 287, 6lc Sects 

of, 300, Aic—retire among the Ootha, in 5th 

cent, 299, &c., 354, &c. State of, in 6th 

cent., 415, Aic, 364, 6lc. ; in 7th cent, 460. 

Armt, 287, Aic, 301, n. (46); his letter, 288, 

n. (16) ; his death, 297, n. (31). 
Arittidea, apologist, 2d cent., 106, 123. 
ArittoteliM philosophy, 31 ; in ^ cent, 110; 
in 3d cent, 161 ; in 4th, 229; in 5th, 321, 
322; in 6th, 387; in 7th, 436, 450. 
AriatotUf his opinion of God and the seal, 31. 
Armaght see of, erected in 5th cent, 316. 
ArmeniaiUt converted in 4th cent, 225. 
Amobmt, senior, 3d cent, 173, iLC^ n, (17). 
183. 

, junior, 5th cent, 338, n. (45). 

ArUmoH, heretic, 2d cent, 150, u. (27). 
Art§, the seven Liberal, what, 321. n. (4). 
Ateauwn, feast when instituted, 449, n. (3). 
Ascetics, 129, 265, 266, n. (28). 
Ascutnage, John, 7th cent, tritheist, 419, n. 

(21). 
AJtemu of Cappadocia, 4th cent, 247, n. 

of Pantos, in 5th cent., 333. 

Asylum, right of, in churches, 7th cent., 449, 

n. (4). 
Athanaric, (jothic k., 4th cent , persecutor, 288. 
AHumasms, bp. of Alexandria, 4th cent, 830, 

n. (14), 262, 263, 265, n. (25), 296, &C. 
— — , junior, or Celetes. 5th cent., 335, n. 

, op. of Antiocb, 7Ui cenL, 452. 

Aikanmsian. Creed, spurious, 240, n. (14). 
Athmagcras, apologist, 8d cent, 107, HI, 120, 

n. (6). 
Atticus, bp. of Constantinople, 5th cent., 333. 
Avd<mu, 4th cent., reformer, 309, n. (67). 
AudentiuMy writer of 4lh cent., 263. 
Audanua, or Dado, abp. of Rouen, 7th cent, 

436, 443. 
Aufnuime, bp. of Hippo, 4th cent., 252, n. (35), 
261, 2G3. 282, 286, 318, 352, 354, n. (9), 372, 
373, 374, 377. 

, monk, apostle of Britain, 5th cent, 380, 

n. (6), 422, n. (5). 
Avgtutulusy emp., 5th cent., 312. 
AufruBtuM, emp., Ist cent, 23, 65. 
AvituM, bp. of Clermont, 5th cent, 341, 381, n. 

(11). 
Aurelian, emp., 3d cent., 159. 
AurtUus, bp. of Carthage, 4th cent, 258. 
Ausonhu, a poet, 4th cent, 229. n. (1). 
Autharis, king of Lombards, 6th cent., 384. 
*AvTOKi^akos, independent bp., 233, n., 324, n. 

(9)- 
AuxumiUBj Ethiopians, converted, 226. 

B. 

Babacus, Nestorian abp. of Seluecia, 5th cent., 

3G3, n. (26). 
Baptism, in Ist cent., 84, 87 ; in 2d, 134, 137, 

n. ( 17) ; in 3d, 189 ; in 4lh, 281 ; in 6th, 413, 

&c. 
Bnptism of heretics, 186, 203, 286. 
Baptismal fonts, in 4th cent., 281. 
Baradceus, Jacobus, 6th cent., 369, 417, &c.,n. 

(12). 
Bar-Cochebas, Jewish impostor, 2d cent, 104, 

1()0. 

Bardnanss, heretic, 2d cent, 184, 148. 



Barnabas, St, 1st cent, 49, n. (9), 77. 
Barsabas, Ist cent., 46. 
Barsanuphitu, of Gaza, 6th cent., 398. 
Barsumas, bp. Nisibis, 5th cent., 3G2. die, 

, Eutycnian monk, 5th cent., 367. 

BartkoUmuw, St., preached in Arabia, 48, a. 

99. 
BasU the Great of Cappadocia, 4th cent., 940 

n. (15), 264. 
— of Ancyra, 4th cent., 248, n., 301, n. (47) 

of Cilicia, 5th cent., 335, n. 

— ^ of Seleucia, 5th cent., 332, n. (28), 345u 

of Thessalonica, 7th cent, 441, n. 

BasUidts, 2d cent, his heresy, 143, 144. 
BdUvers and Catechumens, 69. 
.Se^^or, writer, in 6th cent, 407, n. (7), 409. 
Benediu, St, of Nursia, Otb cent., 392, n. iUfi 

400. 

, bp. of Rome, 7th cent., 444. 

Benedkimt monks, 392, &c. Their rule, 393^ n 
Bmiotf, bp. of l>orchester, £ng., 7th cent 

423, n. 
Bertha, patroness of Augutftine, 7th cent, JM 
Bsrvllus of Bostra, 3d cent., 199, 6lc 
Bishops, ori^n and history of, in 1st cent, 69^ 

71, 6lc. ; m 2d cent, 116, &c., 136; in 34 

163-165; in4th, 231,232, Aic, 237; infitb 

323, 327 ; in 6th, 385, 386, 390 ; in Tlh, 436 

438, &c. 

hi Great Britain, 324, n. (9), 424, n. (5). 

Bobio, monastery, establiiihcd, 6th cent, 

n. (14). 
Bobdenus, monk and writer, 7th cent, 444. 
BoHthius, a Christian philosopher, 6th 

387, 403, n. (45), 436. 
Boniface I., bp. of Rome, 5th cent., 339, n. 



n.(2). 



II., 
III., 

IV., 



-, Cth cent, 404. 

-, 7lh cent., 436, && 



. 7th cent, 443. 

— V. , 7th cent, 443. 449. 

Bonosus, heretic, 4th cent., 311, n. (69). 
Braulio, bp. of Saragossa, 71 h cent., 436, 443, n 
Britons, state of, in the two tirst centuries, 65 
99, n. (8); in 3d cent, 156; in 5th, 318, die 
in 6lh, 380, 384 ; in 7lh, 422, n. (5), 437. 
Btdgaranus, count, 7th cent., 443. 
Burgvndians, converted, 5th cent., 314. 

C. 

Chilian, bp. Carthage, 4th cent.. 282, &c. 
CttsariuM ot Constantinople, 4th cent., 249, n. 

of Aries, Cth cent., 377, n.. 400, n. (30^ 

Cajanus, Gajanus, or Gainus, bp. of Alezao 

dria, in Cth cent, 418, n. (IC). 
Cainitcs, sect., in 2d cent., 147. 
Caius, presbyter, Rome, 3d cent., 174, n. (185 
Calumnies against the Christians, 54, 103, IOC 

107, 108, 209. 
Candidus, Gr. writer, 2d cent., 124, 174, n. 

, Arian writer, 4th crnt., 257. 

, historian, 5th cent., 335, n. 

CandUmas, feast, 6th cent., 114, n. (7). 
Canon of the N. Test., wht'n settled, 72, 73. 

of the mass, what, 413, n. (1). 

Canons of the Apostles ; see Apostolic CaaOBM, 

of Nice, 236, n. (7), 293, &c.* n. (26). 

of Sardica, 236. n. (9). 

of Chalcedon, 323. 

Cnpreolus, bp. of Carthage, 5th cent., 3401 
CaracaUa, emperor, 3d cent., 153. 
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Cmpoentm.M. GhiOfftic, 2d cent, 145. 
Cflttiamw, John, 6Ui cent, 336, n. (34X 376, n. 

Cactwdbrw Senator, 6Ui cent, 386, 403, n. (46), 

436,407. 
CiafM-, Agnppe, 2d cent, 123. 
C«ledbiiMfU, 69, 80, 281. 
UtaMB Patram, what, 407. 
CifWi, in 3d cent, 203. 
CMAocy of d^, in 3d cent, 166; in 4th, 

Grfnu, opposed Christianitj, 3d cent, 106, 

183. 
^•'te, their state in Ist cent, 65. 
^mn I., external Hist, 23 ; internal, 50. 




97 
153; 
207; 
312; 
379; 
421 



109. 
161. 
229. 
320. 
385. 
435. 



^jfp^ ?^, English monk, 7th cent, 444. 
^C*^, heretic, 2d cent, 141. 
^^I^ftmues and Rites, history of. in Ist cent, 
^» 64-88; in 2d cent., 132-137; in 3d, 188- 
*^ ; in 4th, 276-281 ; in 5th, 350, &c. ; in 
, 413, &c. ; in 7th, 448, &c. 
, heretic, 1st cent., 95, 96. 
Catena Patram, 407. 

councils of, 5th cent, 340, 366. 
philosopher, in 5th cent., 225, n. 
, 383, n. (4). 

CAnmofu, Nestorians, 363, n. (26). 
, the three, what, 410, &c., n. (14). 
, Milleonarians, 185, &c., n. (19). 
enlightened by Nestorians, 7tn cent, 





^^ 



i, 71, 72, 232. 
«7vw, .ing of Persia, 6th cent, 385, 388. 
uf, the history of, 41, &c. ; revered by 
fegana, 43, 40; compared with philoso- 
VieiB, 160, 223; disputes respectmg his 
J in 6th cent., 418, &c. 
tam Bra, 41, n. (1).— Called the Diony- 
^ J^^tan era, 401, n. (34). 

^^^Sstfanihr, its nature, 78, &c. — Causes of 

^^ rapid progress in 1st cent, 49, 50 ; in 2d, 

X^l ; in 3d, 154, &c. ; in 4th, 217, &c., 225, 

^S7 ; in 5th, 315, 317, 381, 382 ; in 7th, 422, 

^^*"*— , History of its progress in 1st cent, 45, 
^7, n. (9); in 2d, 98-100; in 3d, 155, 156; 
^ 4th, 235, dec. ; in 5th, 313, &c. ; in 6th, 
^^ ^79, dec. ; in 7th, 421, dec. 
^~ ^riaiiaHM, character of, in 1st cent., 46, 82, 91 ; 
in 2d cent., 128, dec. ; in 3d, 17Q ; in 4th, 
^69,du;.,268; in 5th, 348, &c. ; in 6th, 407, 
4cc ; in 7th, 445, 446, dec. 
^hriMtmat, origin of, 4th cent, 279, dtc., n. (12). 
^^hrobatas or Creations converted, 7th cent, 
_^422,n. (2). 

^^hnmatius, bp. of Aquileia, 5th cent., 339, n. 
^hronicoH Alezandrinum, 441, n. 
OArysostom, John, of Constantinople, 241, n. 

(17), 263, 349, &c. 
OikMrdk, its organization and goremment in 
1st cent, 46, 67, 68, n. (6) ; in 2d, 116, dec. ; 
in 3d, 163, 164; in 4th, 231, &c.; in 5th, 
323,-d&c. ; in 6th, 388, dec. ; in 7th, 436, dec. 
Ckurdus (buildings), history of, 86, 134, 188, 
277, n. (3), 351, 414 449. 



Cimhriana, heard the gospel in 7th cent, 425* 
OratmcdlionM, sect ol^ 4th cent., 284, dec, 

286, 353, dec. 
CUmdnuy emperor, 3d cent, 159. 
CUnuHM RomanuSf Ist cent., 74, 75. 
Alezandhnus, 2d cent, HI, 121, n. (8). 

126, 128. 
CUmmtiM, spurious, 75, 76, 184, n. (16). - ~ 
Clergy, character and state of, in Ist cent, 68, 

dec.; in 2d, 117, 118; in 3d, 165. 166; in 4th, 

231, 237 ; in 5th, 327, dec. ; in 6th, 390, n. 

(9), (10); in 7tb, 438, n. (9). 
ClomSf king of Salii, converted, 5th cent, 315. 
CcBlutnu, bp. of Rome, 5th cent., 316, 340, 

358, n. (18), 376, n. (55). 
CteiatiuM, the Pelagian, 5th cent, 370, dec, n. 

(46). 
CcmobUe$t what, 266. 
Coritostu^ an Irish monk. 6th cent, 404. 
CoUyridiant^ sect, in 4th cent, 311, n. (69). 
Columbasf monk of Hii, 6th cent, 381, n. (7). 
ColumbanMUy an Irish monk and missionary in 

6th cent, 393, n. (14), 402, 424, 438, n. (7). 
Commentator; the prmcipal in 2d cent, 128 ; 

in 3d cent, 180, dec. ; in 4th, 261, dec. ; in 

5th, 343, dec. ; in 6th, 406, dec. ; in 7th, 445, 

dec 
Commodiamu, a poet, 3d cent, 175, dec. 
Commodut, emperor, 2d cent, 97, 108. 
Community of goods, in prim, church, 46, 70. 
Concubinage of the clergy in 3d cent, 166, n. 

(8)- 
Confeseions, private to priests, 5th cent, 351, 

u. (5). 
Confeeeore, who, 54. 
Confirmation^ rite of, 87, 189. 
Congal, Irish monk, 6th cent, 392, n. (13). 
Conon of Tarsus, his sect, 6th cent, 420,441,11. 
Coneecration of churches, 4th cent, 277. 
ConaodatUm of churches, 72 ; in 2d cent, 116^ 

a (2) ; in 3d, 163. 
Conetane I., emperor, 4th cent, 218, 296. 

II., emperor, 7th cent., 454, 455. 

Constantine I. or the Great, 210 ; gives liberty 

to Christians, 211. n. (16), 212, (19); his 

conversion, 213 ; abolisoes Paganism, 213 ; 

sees a luminous cross, 213, 215, dec, n. (29) ; 

his regulations for the church, 217, n. (34), 

231-234, 278, 283, dec. ; his writings, 247, 

n ; his letter to Arius and Alezan<fer, 290, 

dec, n. (2n. 
ConetaaUine II., emperor, 4th cent, 218, 298. 

IV., Pogonatus, 7th cent., 437, 455. 

ConttantinopU, patriarchate of, 233, n., 236, dec ; 

the patriarchs* contest with Roman Pontiff 

in 4th cent., 237 ; in 5th cent, 323, 325, dec ; 

in 6th, 388, dec ; in 7th, 436, dec 
Constantinopolitan councils, general, A.D. 381, 

p. 306; A.D. 553, p. 409, 411 ; A.D. 680, p. 

455 ; A.D. 692 or in Trullo, p. 458. 
Constantiue, Chlorus, 207, 209, n. (10), 210^ 

211. 

1., emperor, 4th cent, 218, 298. 

Conatitutiont of Apostles : see ApostoUe Can- 
ons. 
Controversies among Christians ; in Ist cent, 

^ ; in 2d cent, 127 ; in 3d, 158, 185, dec. ; 

in 4th, 268, dec ; in 5th, 349, dec ; in 6th, 

409 ; in 7th, 448. 
Copiaut^ what their office, 165. 
Comdius^ bp. of Rome, 3d cent., 175, 

U9). 
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Conuptkotm, aect, in 6th cent, 419. 
CoamoM, Indicopleuttet, 6th cent, 388, n. (16). 
CounciU^ none m Ist cent., 72, n. (17); ori- 
ginated in the 2d cent, 72, 116, 117 ; at first 

provincial, 116, n. (2). 

, general or oecumenical, 231. 

, the J!r»l, A.D. 325, at Nice, 291-4295. 

, the second, A.D. 381, at ConstantiDople, 

306, &c 
, the thirdt A.D. 431, at Epheeus, 358, n. 

(19). 
, the fourth, A.D. 451, at Chalcedon, 366, 

n.(3]). 
, the X^ A.D. 553, at Constantinople, 

411. 
, the sixth, A.D. 680, at Constantinople, 

455, n. (18). 
, the setxnth, A.D. €91, in Trallo, 448, n. 

(1), 458,n. (25). 
CreaticoUst a sect, in 6th cent., 419. 
Creed, Apostles', 81, &c., n. (2). 

, Nicene, 291, &c., n. (22). 

Cresceju, opposed Christianity, 2d cent, 109. 
Cresconius, bp. in Africa, 7th cent., 442, n. (28). 
Crosier J the fituus of augurs, 277, n. (2). 
Cross, sign of, 190, &c., n. (20), 259, n. (1). 
Cyelus PaschaUs of Dionysius Exiguus, 401, 

n. (34). 
Ciimmianus, Irish monk, 7th cent, 443. 
Cummeneus Aibus, Irish monk, 7th cent, 444. 
(y%^ Cypriam, bp. of Carthage, 3d cent., 158, 159, 

163, n. (I), 164, n. (3), (4), 172, n. (15), 182, 

183, 186, 202, n. 

, Gallic monk, 6th cent., 405. 

Cyril, bp. of Jerusalem, 4th cent, 241, n. (16). 

262. 
, bp. of Alexandria, 5th cent, 329, n. (21). 

343, 357, &c. 

, monk of Palestine. 6th cent, 398, 408. 

Cyrus, bp. of Alexandria, 7th cent., 441, n., 

452. 

D. 

Dado or Audoenus of Rouen, 7th cent., 436, 

443. 
Damascius, a philosopher, 6th cent., 383, n. (6). 
Damasus, 1. bp. of Kome, 4th cent, 235, 255, 

n. (40). 
Damianus and Dcanianists, Gth cent., 420. 
Deaconesses, their office, 70. 
Deacons, in 1st cent., 46, 68, 69, 70; in 2d 

cent, 116, 117; in 3d cent., 165; in4lhcent, 

237; in 5th, 327. 
Decius, emperor, 3d cent, persecutor, 157, &c. 
Deities, the pagan, 24-27. 
Demas, mentioned by Paul, 88, n. (3). 
Demetriits, bp. of Alexandria, 3d cent., 187. 
Dnniurge of oricmtal philos., 04, 95, 141, 146. 
Demoniacs in the 4th cent , 263. 
Dtsidcrius, bp. of Vienne, 6th cent., 386, n. (4). 

, bp. of Cahors, 7th cent., 442, n. (23). 

Diadochtis, bishop in Illyricum, 5th cent., 335, 

346. 
Didymus of Alexandria, 4th cent, 245, n. (25), 

263. 
Dioceses, episcopal, origin of, 71. 
Diocletian, emperor, 4th cent., persecutor, 207- 

209. 
Diodorus Or Theodorus, bp. of Tarsus, 4th cent., 

245, n. (22), 261,263. 
Dion Camus, historian, 3d cent., 161. 



Dimywu, bp. of Corinth, 2d oeot, 184. 
Dienysiua or DeoTs, bp. of Paris, 3d cent, 156b 
— — the Great, bp. of Alexandria, dd oenL, 

170, n. (13), 183, 186, 199, n. 

, bp. of Rome, 3d cent, 176. 

Areopagita, 184, n. (17), 264, n. (28). 

Exiguus, 6th cent, 401, n. (34), 406l 

Dioscorus, bp. of Alexsindria, 5Ui cent. 365, 

366. 
DkOrephes, 1st cent., 88, n. (3). 
DiscipUs, the 70, of Christ, 43, n. (5), 66, 67. 
Divinity: see Theology. 
Docetee, Gnostic sect, described, 141, ^ 7. 

, sect in 6th cent, 418. 

Doctrine, secret, of early Chrittiana, 81, 82. 
, two-fold, or two-fold rule of life, 128, 

&c., 264, &c., 408. 
Domttum, emperor, 1st cent., perseciitor, 53; 

58, &c. 
DomitiUa, Flavia, Ist cent., martyr, 50. 
DonatisU, sect of, its history, in 4ih cent, 282- 

286; in 5th, 352-354; in 6th, 415. 
Donatus, a Donatist bp., 4th cent, 856, 283, b. 

(3), 285. 
Dorotheus, pseudo, 4th cent, 247, n. (30). 
, bp. or Martianople, 5th cent., 334, 357, n. 

(18). 

, abbot, 7th cent., 440, n. (16), 446. 

Dosttheus, heretic, 1st cent, 92, n. (7). 
Draconthu, poet, 5th cent., 339, n. (46). 
i>Kub,65,327,n. (14). 
Ducenarius, what, 200, n. (14). 
Dynasnius, a writer of 6th cent, 406, n. 

£. 

Eadbald, king of Kent, 7th cent, 423, n. 
East Anglia conTerted, 7th cent., 423, n. 
East Saxons converted, 7ih cent, 423, n. 
Easter, disputes about it, in 2d cent., 135^ 

&c. ; 4th cent, 294 ; 7lh cent, 423, n., 44»_ - 
Ebionltes, sect, 2d cent.. 9G, 139. 
Ecltctic philosophy, 32, 110, &c., 224. 
Ecthcsis of Heracfius, 7th cent, 453, &c. 
Economical method of disputing, 155, n. (5) ^ 

183, n. (11). 
Edwin, king of Northumberland, 7th cent., 42^ ^ 

n. 
Elcesaites, sect., 2d cent., 140. 
Eligius or Eloi, bp., 7th cent, 435, 442, n. (24>, 

445, n. (2). 
Elpidins, kusticus, of 5th cent, 341. 
Elxai, heretic, 2d cent., 140. 
Empire, Roman, state of, at Christ*s birth, 23, 

&c. ; favourable to the propagation of 

Christianity, 24 ; its civil and ecclesiasticai 

divisions and provinces in 4th cent, 232, n. 

(2). 
Encratites, sect, 2d cent., 143 ; 4th cent., 282. 
England, when first converted, 99, &c., n. (8)l 
Ennodius, bp. of Favia, 6th cent., 389, 391, 

400, n. (32), 408. 
Ephesine general council, A.D. 431, p. 358, n 

(19). 

council of robbers, A.D. 449, p. 365. 

Ephraim, Syrus, 4ih cent., 244, n. (20), 263. 

, patriarch of Antioch. 6th cent, 3QS. 

Epictetus, Stoic philosopher, 2d cent, 110. 

Epicureans, 30, n. (33), 65, 110. 

Epiphanius, bp, in Cyprus, 4th cent, 242, n. 

(18),262. 203, 275,'349. 
, bp. of Constantinople, 6th cent, 397. 
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JSMkmhu ScholasticQs, eccl. hist, 6th cent., 
404,0. 

ly, d&y of, fixed, in 4th cent., 279. 
cy : see Bishops. 

or Hennits, in 3d cent, 179 ; in 4tb, 
266, &c, 328, n. ( 18) ; in 5th, 346. 
jBcsenet, Jewish sect, 36, 37. 
JBthdbert, king of Kent, 6th cent, 379, &c 
JBthiopians converted, 4th cent., 226. 
JEvagriust archdeacon of Constantinople, 4th 
cent, 249, n. 

, a Gallic presbyter, 6th cent., 345, n. (13). 

Scholasticus, eccL historian, 6th cent., 

396, n. (27). 
JSmn^itfo, who so called. 66, 67. 
£uehermSf bp. of Lyons, 5th cent, 333, 336, n. 

(36), 346. 
£MekiteM or Messalians, 4th cent., 310, &c. 
JBudocia, empress and writer, 5th cent., 333. 
Sudomot empress, opposed Chrvsostom, 349. 
Budoxhts, bp. of Constantinople, 4th cent., 

248. n. 
Eugenius, abp. of Toledo, 7th cent, 443. 
Eugyppius, monk of Italv, 6th cent., 404, 408. 
—t monk of Africa, 6th cent., 405. 
Bulogius, presbyter of Antioch, 6th cent., 395, 

&c., n. (24). 
Ewu^mtst pagan philosopher. 4th cent, 224. 
JBwtomius and EwumuanSf 4lh cent., 248, 301, 

&c., n. (50). 
£vodnUt bp. m Africa, 5th cent., 339, n. 
£vsebiitHs, a party in 4th cent., 300. 
MiusMis Pamphili, bp. of Caesarea, 4th cent, 

237, &c., n. (12), 263, 275, 300, n. (43). 
"■« — , bp. of Nicomedia, Arian, 4th cent, 247, 
n., MO, 296, 300, n. (43). 
-, bp. of Emessa, 4th cent, 248, n., 263. 
of Vercelli, 4th cent., 257, 271 , &c., n.(40). 
of Doryieum, 5th cent., 335, n., 365. 
of Thessalonica, 7th cent., 441, n. 
.^ustatkians, sect in 4th cent., 270, &c.,n. (39). 
-^ustathius of Antioch, 4th cent., 245, n. (24). 
of Armenia, 4th cent, 270, &c., n. (39). 
of Sebastc, 4th cent., 271, n. (43). 
of Syria, 5th cent., 335, n. 
, Latm writer, 5th cent., 340. 
-lEwutratius of Constantinople, 6th cent., 398. 
.^ythalms, deacon in Egypt, 5th cent., 335, n. 
^£ii/Aertuf , abp. of Tvanea, 5th cent., 334. 
JEutropius, bp. of Valencia, 6th cent., 406, n. 
JSutychest heretic, 5th cent, 335, n., 364, &c. 
Jiutt/chians, sect, 5th cent., 364, &c. 
JButychius^ bp. of Constantinople, 6th cent, 308. 
£uzoius, Arian. bp. of Antioch, 4th cent, 272, n. 
Ewnldy two English missionaries, 7th cent, 

425, n. (10). 
Exarchs, ecclesiastical, 232. 
Excommunicationy in Ist and 2d cent., 82, 131 ; 
in 3d, 158, 203 ; in 4th, 291 ; in 5th, 327, n. 
(14). 
Exorcism before baptism, 3d cent., 189, &c., n. 

(13). 
Exorcists^ in 3d cent, 165, 189, &c., n. (13). 
Exposition of Scriptures: see Theology ^ exe- 

getic. 
JSmoonft'onf, Arians, 4th cent., 301, &c., n. (49). 

F. 

FacunduSf African bp.. 6lh cent., 401, n. (36). 
Fastidiust Priscus, Briton, 5th cent., 339, n., 
346. 



Fastings in 1st cent., 87, &c. ; in 2d, 151 ; in 

3d, 190 ; in 4th, 280 ; in 5th, 351. 
Fathers^ Apostolic, 76-78. 
Fausiinus, a Luciferian, 4th cent., 258. 
jPoiwftw, a Manichaean, 4th cent., 258. 

, bp. of Riez, 5th cent, 341, 376, n. (65). 

, disciple of St. Benedict, 443. 

Felicitast a martyr, 3d cent., 156, 157. 
FeliXf bp. of Aptunga, 4th cent., 283, &c. 

1., bp. of Rome, 5th cent, 341. 

111., bp. of Rome, 5th cent, 367, 369. 

IV., bp. of Rome, 6th cent, 404. 

, bp. of Dunwich, England, 7th cent, 423, 

n. 
Festivals, in 1st cent, 85; in 2d, 135, 136; in 

4th, 278, &c., n. (12) ; in 6th, 414 ; in 7th, 

449. 
FirmiUian of Cappadocia, 3d cent., 175. 
Flatfia Domitilla, a martyr, 1st cent., 59. 
Flavianus, bp. of Antioch, 4th cent., 249, n. 
, bp. of Constantinople, 5th cent., 335, n., 

365. 
Flavius Clemens, a martyr, 1st cent, 59. 
Floriniansy sect, 2d cent., 148. 
Fhrust Paul Cvrus, a poet, 6th cent, 398. 
Fortunatianus, bp. of A(^uileia, 4th cent., 256. 
Fortunatus, bp. of Poictiers, 6th cent, 402, n. 

(40). 
Fosteland, island of, 425, n. (10). 
Franks in Gaul, converted, 5th cent, 315. 
Franconians converted, 7th cent., 425, n. (9). 
Frauds, pious, in 1st cent, 73, 74 ; in 2d, 130, 

&c., 155 ; in 3d, 184 ; in 4th, 260, 267, &c. ; 

in 5th, 346. 
Fredegarius, a French historian, 7th cent, 442, 

&c., n. (29). 
Frieslanders converted, 7th cent., 425. 
Fron/o assails Christians, 2d cent, 108, n. (20). 
Fructuosus, abp. of Braga, 7th cent., 439, 444. 
Frummtius converts the Abyssinians, 4th cent, 

225, &c. 
Fulgentius of Ruspe, Africa, 6th cent, 400, n. 

(31), 408. 

Ferrandus, 6th cent, 401, n. (35). 

FuUo, Peter, 5th cent, 367, &c. 

G. 

Gajamu, or Gainus, or Cajanus, bp. of Anti- 
och, in 6th cent., 418, n. (16). 

GaU, St, 7th cent, his life, 424, n. (8). 

Galaius Maximin, 3d cent, persecutes, 206, 
&c. 

Gallienus, emperor, 3d cent., 154, 159. 

Galhts, emperor, 3d cent, persecutes, 158. 

Gamaliel, Jewish patriarch, 5th cent., 319. 

Gaudentius of Brescia, 4th cent., 258. 

Gauls, state of, in 1st cent., 65 ; converted, in 
2d cent, 99, 100, n. (9) ; in 3d, 156 ; in 4th, 
227. 

Gelasius I., bp. of Rome, 5th cent., 341, 346L 

of Cyzicum, 5th cent., 332, n. (30). 

Gennadius of Marseilles, 5th cent., 341, 345. 

Genseric, Vandal king in Africa, Arian, perse 
cutes, 355. 

George, bp. of Laodicea, 4th cent., 248, n. 

, monk of Galatia, 7th cent., 441, n. 

, bp. of Alexandria, 7th cent., 441, n. 

Georgians converted in 4ih cent., 226. 

Germanus, (St. Germain,) of Paris, 6th cent j 
405. 

Germany, state of, in 1st cent., 65 ; in 2d, 99 ; 
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in 3d. 156 ; in 5th, 314 ; in 6th, 381 ; in 7th, 

423, &c. 
Gi/te, extraonliiiary : we Miracles. 
GUdas tho Wise, Briton uf 6th cent., 402, n. 

(42). 
Gnmtkg, in Ist cent., 73, 80, &c. ; in 2d, 140- 

148 ; in 3d, 191 ; in 4th, 307, &c. 
rVwv((. what, 29, 61, &c., 88, &c. 
Godfather* or B{K>n8or8, 2d cent., 137. 
Gordinnusy Bened. monk. 6th cent.. 405. 
Gotha, conversion of, 155, 226, 299, &c., n. 

(39H4I). 
Gracf:, contests al)out, in 5th cent., 370, &c., 

375, &c., 377 ; in Olh cent, 415 ; in 7th, 450. 
Graniamu, jiroconsiil, Asia, 2d cent., 106. 
Gratiauy 3d cent., preached in Gaul, 156. 

■ .emperor, 4ih cent., 285, dec, 299 n. (37). 

Cheeks and Latins at variance, 7th cent., 436, 

Gregentius, ahp. in Arabia, 6th cent., 345, 398. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, 3d cent., 169, n. (12), 

182. 

Illuniinator, Annenia, 4th cent., 225. 

Nazianzen, 4th cent., 242, &c., n. (19), 

261,263. 

Nyssen. 4th cent.. 213, n. (19). 

the Great, bp. of Rome, 6th cent., 380, n. 

(6), 386, n. (4), 389. n. (1), 394, 305, n. (18), 

399, n. (29), 406, 407, 412. 

, bp. of Tours. 6th cent., 402, n. (14), 

or George, I'isides, 7th cent, 420, n. (20). 

H. 

Hadrian : sec Adrian, 

Heathen : see Pagan. 

Hrgexippus. cedes, hist., 2<1 cent., 123. 

Heiena, mother of Constantino, 4th cent., 259, 

n.(i). 
Helin}iiibnhis, emporor, 3<1 crnt.. IRO. 
JMlatiiUs,h\). ol TarMis, 5lh crnt., 331. 
JItlvttians couvr-rtMi m 7th CfMl.,4i:i, n. (8). 
Hnucrfb'tptit^ts, J^•^M^^h wot, 34, &c,, n. (7). 
Htnoticon, an edict of Zono, 5th cent., 308, n. 

(30). 
Heraclinn of Chalcwion. 6th cent., 415. 
Herdchdcs, monk ol Conbtautmople. 5th cent., 

333. 
HiracllttLn, Greek writr^r, 2d cent.. 124, 171, n. 
HtracliM, rnipcror. Till cent., 4.51, 452, 453. 
Heresies, v^haU -xvii., in 1st cent., HS-9G ; in 2d, 

138-152 ; in 3d, 101-203 : in 4tli. 2H2, &c. ; 

in 5th, 352, 6:c. ; in Glh, 415, 6:c. ; in 7th, 

450, &c. 
HcrmMy Shepherd of. 77, 7S. 
Herrnes, ancient pagan philusoj)hnr, 1 12, 131, n. 

(15). 
Hennitu or Eremites, in 3d cent., 179 ; in 4th, 

266, A:c. 
Hentwe,nts of 2<1 cent., 150, n. (28). 
Hro, Phiton. philos . n'h tent., 322, n. (12). 
HerwlXhe Grout, :n. WW. 
Heruli imade Italy, 5th cent., 312. 

• converted, Ol'h rent., 379. 

Hrsychius of Egvpt, Hd cent.. 176. 179. 
Ilesychinsy bp. of Jerusalem, 7th cent., 439, n. 

(15), 446, 447. 
Herapla of Oiljri), 179, n. (G). 
Hifr.irchy, its oripiii. 1 IG-1 18. See more under 

Churchy government of. 
Hierax and Hieracitrn. 3ii cent., 107. 
Hieroclesy philosopher, 4th cent., 223, n. (45). 



Hiermymus: tee Jerome. 
HilarioHy Syrian monk, 4th cent., 265. 
Htlan/y bp. of Poictiera, 4th cenc, 248, &c., n. 
(31). 

, bp. of Aries. 5th cent., 340, 376, n. (55). 

Hilary of Rome, Luciferian, 4th cent, 257. 

, bp. of Rome, 5th cent, 341. 

Hindoo Literature, 60, n. (5). 

Hijwolytus of 3d cent, 168, du:., d. (11), 162, 

History y ecclesiastical, what, xt. ; external and 
internal, xvi., xvii. ; how to t>e treated, xvu., 
Arc. ; dangers to be avoided, xviii. ; its uses, 
xix. 

Honoriusy emperor, 4th cent, 222, 312, 353. 

L, bp. of Rome. 7th cent., 443, 449; he 

was not infallible, 453, n. (10). 455. 

Hormisdas, bp. of Rome, 6th cent., 404, 412. 

Hosius of Corduba, 4th cent, 245, n. (23), 213, 
n. (23), 284. 

Hunericy Arian king of Vandals in Afiica, Sib 
cent, persecutes, 355. 

Htmsy in 6th cent, 384. 

HyUy CA17, of the Manichsans, 194. 

Hypatiay fern, philos., 4lh cent, 230, n. (5). 

1 & J. 

Jacobites or Monophy sites, 417, 418. 

Jacobusy Barada^us, restorer of the Monoph- 

ysites, in 6th cent, 417, &c., n. (12 J. 
Jamlflichvsy Platonic philosopher, 4to cent, 

229, n. (2). 
James, son of Zebedee, martyr, 48, n. (9). 

the Just, or the less, martyr, 48, n. (9). 

, bp. of Nisibis, 4th cent, 247, n., 263. 

, bp. of F.dessa, 7th cent., 436. 

Tbas, bp. of Edessa, 5th cent, 334, 363, D. (26), 

410, n. (14). 
Iberians, converted, 4th cent., 220. 
Jdfinuit, Clarus, a Span, bp., 4th cent.. 258. 
Jdntius or llydalins. Span, bp., 5lhccnt., 340. 
Jrromt or Hieronyinus, monk, 4lh cent., 24U. n. 
, monk, presbyter, and learned father, 251, 

n. (34), 2G 1,275, 341). 
Jcnufdh-m, (\Tsi church there, 40 ; demolished 

by the Romans. A.I). 70, p. 52 ; rebnilt, and 

called ^-J-.Vw Copitolina, m 2d cent.. 104; 

captured by the Sararen.s, 7th cent, 440, n. 

(IH) ; patriarchate of, 233. n. (2). 
jK::iijohas, a Nfstor. patr., 7th cent, 421. 450. 
Jews, civil and r('liK'<'"s state, at Chri-^i's birth, 

3,1-10; noticis ol. in l.^-t cent., 51, 52, 01 ; 

in 2d cent.. 104. lOG, l.'W ; in 3d, IGO ; m 4:h, 

221 ; m 5th, 314, n. (7), 319 ; in Gth, 3S1 ; 

in 7th, 42G. 

'p. of Antioch, 2d cent., 7G, n. (31), 



Tguntnis, 



iDfi. 
Jdh'fonsvs of Toledo, 7th cent., 441, n. (22), 

44G, n. (5). 
Irniii;cvfry!iip, in 4ih cent., 260,270; in 5th, 

343, 351 ; in Gth, 400 ; m 7rh, 415. 
Incense, in worship, 3d cent., IbS. n. (4). 
Indfpmddice of priiiiilive churches, 72. 116. 
Indians (Arab.s). ronvorted by Panta-nns. 98. 
Innocent I., bp. of Koine, 5th cent, 339. n. 
//i/rrprtffr* of Scripture : .».ee Cfnimenfutors. 
John the apostle, martyr under Domitian, 49. 

n. (9), 59. 
the Baptist, 42; his festival instituted. 

414, n. {0). 
, bp. of Jerusalem, 4th cent., 249, n., 275. 

373. 
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John dtrfBOfltom: see Chrvtottom. 

, bishop of Antioch, 5tn cent, 333, 358, 

^ Ac., n. (18), (19), 362. 

jEgwtest 5th cent, 335, n. 

—~ the raster, bishop of Constantinople, 6th 

cent, 389, n. (1), 396, n. (25). 
— , bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent, 397. 

— Ctimacus, Sinaita, 6tfa cent., 396. 

— Man, 6th cent, 399, n. (28). 

— Philoponns, 6th cent, 384, 387, 406, 419, 
ZL(22y 

— Scnolasticns, bishop of Constantinople, 
6th cent, 398. 

— of Scythopolis, 6th cent, 408. 

II., bishop of Rome, 6th cent., 404, 412. 

, monk ot Spain, 6th cent, 406. 

Ascusnage, 6th cent., 419, n. (21). 

— Malala, historian, 7th cent, 441, n. 

— Moschos, monk of Palestine, 7tb cent, 
436, 441, n. 

— , archbishop of Dara, 7th cent, 441, n. 
«^-, archbishop of Thessalonica, 7th cent, 

441, n. 4 

IV., bishop of Rome, 7th cent., 443, 454. 

Zona, Hii, or I-caUnrkill, 6th cent, 381, n. (7). 
Jonat, an Irish monk, 7th cent, 436, 443. 

, disciple of Columbanus, 7th cept., 444. 

Jcnumdes or Jordanes, historian, 6th cent., 405. 
Jonmy emperor, 4th cent, 222, n. (43), 299. 
JoDmian, Italian monk and reformer, 4th cent, 

274, n. (44.) 
Imunu, bishop of Lyons, 2d cent, 100, 118, 

Ac, n. (5), 136. 

, connt, and bishop of Tvre, 5lh cent, 334. 

Iriih nation, convertea in 5th cent., 316. 
Jmoc^ a conyerted Jew, 5th cent., 334. 
— , bishop of NiniTe, 6th cent., 398. 
/mknis of Pelosium, 5th cent., 330, n. (23), 

344. 
of Cordubo, 5th cent, 339, n., 343. 

— of Seville, 6th cent , 403, n. (44), 407, 408. 

— of Oaza, a philosopher, 230, 387, n. (8). 
Auekku or Hesychius, bishop of Jerusalem, 

7th cent, 439, n. (15), 446, 447. 
Judatt a writer of 3a cent., 174, n. 



K. 



Kabbala, Jewish, 39, 64. 

Kalifst Mohammed's successors, 431, n. (6*)$ 

extend their empire, ibid. 
Kent, kingdom of, converted, 7th cent., 380u 

422, &c., n. (5). 
Kilian, Irish missionary, 7th cent., 424, &c., n. 
Kneeling in prayer, 3d cent, 190. 
Koran, its origin and preservation, 427, n. (4). 

L. 

Labantm, sacred standard of Constantino, 2I(^ 

n. (30). 
Laetanihu, writer of 4th cent., 249, dec, n. 

(32), 202, 263. 
Lcqued Christians, 157, 158, n. (8), 201, dec, 

n. (19), 294. 
Laura, of monks, what, 409, n. (13). 
Leurentitu, a martyr, 3d cent, 159. 

, bishop of Rome, 6th cent, 391. 

, bishop of Novara, 6th cent., 404. 

— — , bishop of Canterbury, 7th cent, 422, B* 

Leander, archbishop of Seville, 6th cent., 406» 

note. 
Learning, state of, in 1st cent., 59-65 ; in 2d, 

109-116; m 3d, 161-162; in 4th, 229-231; 

in 5th, 320, dec. ; in 6th, 385, &c : in 7th. 

435, &c. 
Lector* or readers, 165. 
Legion, thundering, in 2d cent, 103, 104. 
Lent, in 4th cent., 280, n. (13). 
Leo I., the Great, bishop of Rome, 5th centi 

323, 326, 335, n. (32), 351, 365, dec. 

II., bishop of Rome, 7th cent, 444. 

Leonidas, father of Origen, 3d cent., 156. 
Leontius, Arian bishop of Antioch, 4th cent. 

248, n. 

of Bvzantium, 6th cent., 396, n.(26), 406* 

of Deapolis, Cyprus, 6th cent, 399, m 



(28), 407, 408. 
Libttnio 



JmIm Mammsa, 3d cent, 154, n. (3). 

Jsttsn, emperor, 4th cent, 218, 219, dec, n. 

(40), 224, 285, 298. 
-^, a Pelagian bishop and writer, 5th cent., 

33e,n- , 
-»— , bishop 6f Halicamassus, 6th cent., 397, 

407, 4ia 
— — , archbp. of Toledo, 7th cent., 438, n. (6). 

Pomerius, 5th cent, 341, 347. 

, 7th cent.. 442, n. (27), 446, 44a 

Jtilku Africanus, 3d cent., 167, 168, n. (10). 
— — I.; bishop of Rome, 4th cent., 256. 
Fiimicns Materous, poet, 4th cent, 256, 

263. 
Jumlim, bishop in Afiica, 6th cent., 405, 406. 
JtutHieaiion, contest on, 1st cent., 83. 
Jtutm Martyr, 2d cent, 107, 118, n. (4), 126, 

127, 128 ; his Apologies, 118, dec, n. (4). 

, biahcp in Sicily, 5th cent, 335, n. 

JmUman I., emperor, 64h cent., 384, 387, 404^ 

409,410,411. 
Jtutiu, a Spanish bishop, 6th cent., 404. 

, bp. of Rochester, 7th cent., 422, n. (5). 

Juomal, bishop of .£lia (Jerusalem), 5th cent., 

324. 
Jwrniau, Spanish poet, 4th cent, 255, n. (41). | 
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lots, converted, 5th cent., 313. 
Libanhu, sophist, 4th cent.. 223, 224, n. (481 
Libellatki, what, 157, n. (6). 
Liberatu* of Carthage, 6th cent., 401, dec. n. 
(39). » » ,«. 

LAeriitts, bishop of Rome, 4th cent., 257, 296. 
Ltctmamu, bishop in Spain, 6th cent, ^. 
LiciniuM, emperor, 4th cent, 217. 
Litanies to the saints, 6th cent, 414, n. (3\ 
LUurgi^s, 86. 190, n. (19). 278, 413. n. (1). 
Lombards, occupy Italy A.D. 568, and become 
* Christians A.D. 587, p. 384, 450. ^ 
Lord? s prayer, use of, 190, n. (19). 
Lord^s supper, in Ist cent, 46. 84, 86 ; in 2d| 

137; in 3d, 188, dec. ; in 4th, 281 ; in «th« 

413. 
Low-feasts, iydrat, 46, 68, dec, 87, 137, 351, n* 

(4). 
LmMoi of Antioch, 3d cent, 176, 179, 182. 
Lucifer of Cagliari, 4th cent., 257, 271 , dec, n. 

(40). 
Ludferians, sect 4th cent, 257, 271, dec. 
Lucius, king of England, 2d cent., 99. n. (6). 
Lupus, bishop of Troyes, 5th cent., 340. 
Lyons and Vienne, persecution in 2d cent, 106* 

Macarius, senior and junior, monks ot Egfpii 
4th cent, 246, n. (28), 26«. 
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, Honothelito patriftrch, Tth cent., 441, n., 

455, n. (18). 
MoeedoiuuB, and Macedonians, 4th cent, 305, 

&c., n. (G2), (63). 
Mndamt^ his translation of Mosheim, p. ▼., itjc, 
Maarobhuy Donatist bishop, 4th cent., 257. 
Afo^foiij of Persia, 59, dtc. 
Magua : see Simon Magus. 
Jiiakomet: see Mohammtd. 
Majvriwu, Donatist bishop of Carthage, 4th 

cent., 283. 
Makhwn, a rhetorician, 3d cent, 175, 201. 
Makku$, a Byzantine historian, 5th cent., 335, 

note. 
Mamnha, Claudius, poet, 5th cent, 341, 351, 

n.(l). 
Mtmes or MankhMU, heretic, 3d cent, 102, 

&c., n. (6). 
JdanidMOHtf sect of, in 3d cent, 192-196 ; in 

4th, 282, 352; in 6th, 415; in 7th, 450. 
Mapkriany or primate of the Monoph ysites, 41 8. 
Maredla, a martyr, 3d cent, 157. 
MarceUinust Ammianus, historian, 4th cent, 

224, n. (50). 
-^-, governor of Africa, 5tb cent., 353. 

, count, a writer, 6th cent, 405. 

-*— , English missionary, 7th- cent, 425, n. 

(10). 
MaredluM of Ancyra, 4th cent, 247, n., 303, 

&c, n. (55), (56). 
Mardon and Marcionites, 2d cent., 141, &c., 

352. 
MarcMyiu, GaUic monk, 7th cent, 442, n. (25). 
Marau, a Gnostic, 2d cent., 147. 

, bishop in Egypt, 4th cent., 248, n. 

, a Gnostic in Spain, 4th cent., 307. 

, a hermit, 5th cent., 333, 346. 

. a disciplo of St. Benedict, 7th cent, 4-13. 

MardatteSt 457. See Mitronittt. 
Marim Mercator, 5th cent, 3.38, n. (41). 

, bishop in Switzerland, Gth cent., 405. 

Man, John, 7th cent., 457, n. (22), (23). 

ManmiU; 457, n. (22), (23), (24). 

Martiitj bishop of Tours, 4tn cent., 227, n. (64), 

265, dec, 308, n. (65). 

, bishop of Brags, 6th cent., 405, 408. 

• I., bishop of Kome, 7th cent., 444, 454, 

n. (J5), (16). 
Martyrs, 47, n. (8); their number and esti- 
mation, 54, 55, 125, &c., 158, 280. 
Mary^ St., worshipped, 4th cent., 311 ; her 

images, in churches, 5th cent., 351 ; called 

the Mother of God, 5th cent., 357. 
Masses for the dead, 4th cent., 281. 
Massilians, 375, &c. See Semipelagians. 
Matthew, the apostle, 48, n. 
Mntthiasy the apostlo, 46. 
Maurtu, St., a Benedictine monk, 6th cent., 

394. 
, archbishop of Ravenna, 7th cent., 438, 

n. (7). 
MaxetUnis, John, 6th cent., 395, n. (22). 
Maximumy einperor, 3d cent., persecutes, 206, 

&c. 
MtijcimiUa, a Montanist, 2d cent., 152. 
Maximin, emperor, 3d cent., persecutes, 157, 

212. 
Maximin^ bishop in Cilicia, 5th cent., 334. 
Mfurimua, Greek writer, 2d cent, 124, 174, n. 
Maximus, n pagan philosopher, 4th cent, 229. 

dtc, n. (4). 



of Tarin, 5th cent, 338, n. (35). 

of Riez, 5th cent., 340. 

of Constantinople, 7th cent, 439, n. (14), 

446, 447. 
Mekhiades, bishop of Rome, 4th cent., 2HP. 
MelchuedMkiofu, sect 2d cent., 150, n. (27). 
MeU/utea, who so called, 417, n. (12), 451. 
Meletian contest in Egypt, 4th cent, 268, dec.. 

n. (37), 294, &c, n. (27). 
MeUtian controveisy at Antioch, 4th cent, 

272, n. 
MeUiiuM, bishop of Sebaste, 4th cent, 248, n., 

272, n. 

of Mopsuestia, 5th cent, 334. 

Mdito, bishop of So^rdis, 2d cent, 123, 126. 
MeOituM, first bishop of London, 7th cent, 422, 

n. (5). 
Menander, heretic, 1st cent, 94. 
Memuu, bishop of Constantinople, 6th cent, 

409. 
Mercator, Marius, 5th cent., 338, d. (41). 
Merda, kingm. of, converted, 7th cent., 423, n. 
MataiianM or Euchites. 4th cent, 310, dec. 
MethodiuM, 3d cent, 170, 171, n. (14), 182, 183L 
MetropoliUau, origin of, 71, 117, 163, 232. 
Mitiermial controversy, 3d cent, 185, n. (19). 
MiUiadet, 2d cent, 124. 
MinUtry, pubUc, necessary, 66. 
Mhiudut, Felix, 3d cent, 173, n. (16), 183. 
MiraeUs, in 1st cent, 45, n. (2), 50 ; in 2il, 

101, 102, dec, n. (14); in 3d, 155; in 4th, 

215, dec, 221. &c., 227; in 5th, 315, n. (11), 

317, 355 ; in 6th, 382 ; in 7tb, 445. 
Mithriu of the Persians, 194. 
Mode9tus, Greek writer, 2d cent, 12't 
Mohamnudy his early life and education, 436, 

n. (2) ; writers who treat of him, 427, n. (3) ; 

{)rofe8ses to be a prophet and rcfonner, 42^s ; 
lis first converts, 428, dec. ; meets opposi- 
tion, 429 ; his flight, 429 ; employs iorce, ami 
subdues Arabia, 420 ; his death and charac- 
ter, 430; hi» testament, 450, dec, n. (3). 

Mohammedan religion, its character, 430 ; caus- 
cs of its progress, 430, &c. : its propagation 
431, n. (8«). 

Mohammedan sects, the Smnites and Shiitrs, 
432 ; the subordinate sects, 432, dec, n. (1 1 ). 

Mohammedan prophets, 434, n. 

Monarchiansy »ect of, ad cent., 140. 

Monkery, in 1st cent., 38. n. (11) ; in 2d, 115, 
129, dec. ; in 3«1, 179 ; in 4th, 265, dec; in 
5th, 328, dec, 34C, &c. ; in 0th, 385, 391, 
dec. ; in 7th, 438, 439. 

Monophysite^y in 5lh cent., 367, 368, dec, n. 
(38), (43); in 6th, 387, 410, 416, dec; in 
7lh, 450, dec 

MonothelitfMy rise of, in 7th cent., 452 ; their 
tenets, 455, &c ; and history, 456-458. 

Monianus, a scliismatic, 2(1 cent., 151. 152. 

, archbishop of Toledo. 6th cent., 404. 

Moralists and morals ; app Theoln^y^ practical. 

Morality of the lathers, 128, n. (6). 

Mosckusy John, a monk. 7th cent, 436, 441. n. 

3fi>w», a Jewish fanatic of Crete, 4lli cciil . 
3H, 11. (7). 

Mosheimy his life and character, p. iii., dec. 

Musanus, a writer of 2d cent., 124. 

MiUianus Scholasticus, 6th cent. 405. 

Mysterirsy the pagjin, 26 ; copied by Christianis 

Mystiosy in 2d cent., 115 ; in 3d, 178, dec. 184 ; 
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in 4ib. 262, 364, &c.; in 5th, 346; in 6Ui, 
406 ; in 7th, 447. 

N. 

Nttrdstut^ bishop of Jerasalem, 3d cent., 174, n. 
Aationsy state of, at Christ's birth, 23-33. 
Nazareans, sect in 2d cent., 96, 139. 
NcctariuSf bishop of Constantinople, 4th cent, 

249, n. 
Nemesius^ bishop of Emessa, 4th cent., 249, n. 
Nmruiut, a British monk, 7th cent., 443. 
ArpM, bishop in Egypt, 3d cent., 185, 186. 
Neroy emperor, 1st cent., persecutes, 49, n. (11), 

53, 55-58. 
^fstorianutf a chronographer, 5th cent., 335, n. 
^^ettoritu, heresiarch, 5th cent, 333, &c., 356, 

&c. 
Nettorianitm^ what, 360, &c., n. (21) ; history 
of, in 5th cent., 356, &c. ; in 6th, 387, 416; in 
7tb, 450, &c. 
^icKBat of Romacia, 5th cent, 344. 
Alice, council of, A.D. 325, p. 291-295, notes. 
Nieetiust archbishop of Treves, 6th cent, 404, 

40a 
^idas, a writer of 7th cent., 448. 
JVicolaHant, sect, in 1st cent, 94, n. (16). 
.A^/«i« of Constantinople, a writer, 5th cent., 

33l,n. (27), 346. 
2Vmian, English bishop in 5th cent, 381, n. (7). 
iVo^YiM, and Noc(tians, 3d cent, 197, n. (11). 
•^onnosuty writer of 6th cent., 398. 
.2Vofmu«, Egyptian poet, 5th cent., 333. 

— , monk 01 Palestine, 6th cent., 409, n. (13). 

Northumberland^ converted in 7th cent., 423, n. 
ZVovatian or Novatus, 3d cent, 175, 201 ; his 

sect, 201-203, 294, 352. 
#Vot»ii» of Carthage, 3d cent, 202, 6lc, n. (19). 

O. 

€DbUuioiUt in Ist cent, 68, 71, 86 ; in Sd cent, 

135. 
fDdoacert king of the Heruli, conquered Italy, 

AD. 476, p. 312. 
^Economical method of disputing, 155, n. (5), 

183, n. (11). 
^Eeumenicaly or general Council* : see CouncUs. 
<Ecumenieal or universal bishop, 389, n. (1), 

437. 
Olynmiodonuj a Platonic philosopher, 4th cent, 

, a historian, 5th cent, 319, n. (7), 322. 

— , a commentator, 6th cent., 397, 407. 
OmoTf kalif, captured Jerusalem, 7th cent, 

440, n. (18), 450. 
Ofioi8(r(0(, oi like egsmee^ 301, n. (47). 
'OfiOtffffO(, of the same essenctt 291, 296, n. (29). 
Ophitet, sect of, 2d cent, 148, n. (25). 
C^atut of Milevi, 4th cent.. 253, n. (36). 
Oraclest the pagan, 28, n. (28). 
Oreeiesitj monk of Egypt, 4th cent, 246, n. 
Orimtiu»i Orontiuty OresiuMf bishop of Auz, 

5th cent, 345. n. (13). 

, biithop of Eliberis, 6th cent., 404, n. 

Origen of Alexandria, 3d cent., 155, 162, 206, 

n. (9), 177-183, n. (2)-(8), 187, 188, 200,201, 

2^1, 275, 287. 
Origenists, 275, 349, 409, n. (13). 
Oronus, Paul, historian, 5th cent., 318, 336, 

n. (33), 373. 
Ostiarii, their office, 3d cent., 165. 
Ottngoilu, A.D. 492 invade Italy* 318. 



Onoaldj king of Northnmberland, 7th eeot. 

423, n. 
0«iot, king of Northumberland, 7th cent, 433, 

note. 

P. 

Paehomiut, Egyptian monk, 4th cent, 248, n.. 

328, n. (18). 
Pacianusj bishop of Barcelona, 4th cent, SS7 

262. 
Paganism^ its/character, 24, &c. ; remains (k 

it in 4th cent, 217, &c., 223, 227; in 5th 

cent, 313, 318; in 6th, 349, 382, 6lc; in 

7th, 426. 
PaUsiine, provinces of, 233, n., 324. 
PaUadius, monk, 4th cent., 246, n. (27), 331, n. 

(25). 

, missionary to Ireland, 5th cent, 316L 

Pamphylu»y the martyr, 3d cent, 176, 179, 244, 

n. (21). 
Pttnt<Kiuu of Egypt, 2d cent., 96, n. (5), 111, 

124, 126. 
Pantheism of Ammonius Saccaa, 113. 
Papal power, in 3d cent., 163, 164, n. ; in 4th, 

163, &c., 235, &c., 284, n. (5) ; in 5th, 323, 

&c., 326, n. (11), (14) ; in 6th, 389; in 7th, 

437. 
Papiast bishop of Hierapolis, 2d cent, 123, 136. 
Ptqfknuiius, monk of Egypt, 4th cent., 249, a, 

295. 
Paraclete of Montanus, &c., 151, n. (29), 193^ 

195. 
Paschasius of Rome,, 6th cent, 404. 
PatenuSf commentator, 7th cent., 443, 446. 
Patriarchs, origin of, 117, 232, &c., 323, &e. 
Patricms, (St Patrick, Succathus), apostle Of 

IreUnd, 5th cent, 316, n. (13). 
Patrmassians, sect, in 2d cent, 149 ; in 3d, 197, 

198, &c. 
Paircmaget right of, its origin, 4th cent, 377, n. 

(6). 
Paul, the apostle, 46 ; his martyrdom, 47, D. 

(8), 48, n., 56, n. fl8). 

, the hermit of Egypt, 3d cent, 170. 

of Samosata, 3d cent, 200, n. (15X 201, 

n. (16). 

, bishop of Emessa, 5th cent, 334. 

, a Monophysite, 7th cent, 451. 

Pauiicians, sect, 7th cent, 450. 

Paulinus, bishop of Antioch, 4th cent, 271, 6cc^ 

n. (40). 

of Nola, 253, n. (37), 337. 

Petrieordius, a poet, 5th cent., 341. 

, 1st bishop of York. 7th cent, 423, n. 

Peadaj king of Mercia, 7th cent, 423, n. 
PelagiuMy the heretic, 5th cent, 370, &c., n. 

(45). 

1., bishop of Rome, 6th cent, 405, 411. 

II., bishop of Rome, 6th cent., 405. 

Pelagians y in 5th cent., 370, 6lc. ; in 6th, 415 ; 

in 7th. 450. 
Penancey in 1st cent, 82 ; in 2d, 131 ; in 4th, 

268 ; in 5th, 351, n. (5) ; in 7th, 447. 
People, rights of, in primitive church, xv., 68, 

69; in 2d cent., 116, 117; in 3d, 163, &c.; 

in 4th, 231, 232. 
Perpetuoy a martyr, 3d cent., 156. 
Perseeutionsy whether just ten, 52 ; those in Ist 

cent, 51, &c., 97 ; in 2d, 105; in 3d, 15^ 

160; in 4th,20S-211, 217,219,228, 284, dtc. 

n. (12^ 806.398. Ate. 307 i in 5th»dia^ 319, 






4bQ^ 188, M ; fai «h, 8M» 41S47 ; ti m, 




Air,tfi»ipoiae. IiMiDftitjidoii^47,B.<8), 
48, n., M, n. (18> 
r-^biahop of Alinndni, 4lh eent, 881^0. 

ClmrsoloiD^ bUiop of Bbimbm, 8tti 
It, 837, 







or Pindlmit of llola, 881^ & (n% sn 
■eoPiBslpoM. 
a jdiSiioplMriM eoDt, U8, Itt, •. 



»., — ., n. (88). 

FaUok btthop of Aotiocli, 5th coiiL,*887, 

i^m%bMMpofAloiaiidiii,0aieiBt, 

*-^^ a deicon of Romo, 6lii cant, 4M. 
PMmmt, a Ponatiit writer, 4th caafc, 8WL 
MMtanute, tact, eth cent., 418. 
PAmMw, Jawith MCt, 3ft, 86. 
PilifaiiriHt, biihop of Bnada, 4th cattt, 888, 

n. (8BI), 863. 
PUfataf, mwiftioDad bj 8t Paul, 88, n. (8). 
naM, amporor, 8deMit.,wfartbBr aOhriftfn, 

-^ — ofSide,Mhoait,38S,84S. 
— , a friend of Jaroma, ftth oooL, 840. 
Alb, the Jaw, lit cent., 38, 3T. 

ofCuTalhna,0lheiDt,8tt. 

JPUmmI^, itata of; hi let eont, 80, 8»«; hi 

ftdTlO^ace.; IB 8d.l61, 168;ki 4th, 888, 

888, te.; m 0th, 881, te.; hi 8lht 866» 

4ce. : in 7th, 446. 
< — ^Oriental, 89^38, 61-64, 8(^ dec. 
, ite inflnance od theology, 61, 109» 111, 

lift, 18ft, 188, dec., 148, 16STl88, 861. 
PkOaiimghu, eocleehitlcil hi<miin,gthceMt, 

838,846. 
FkHoHrmttUf a philoiopher, 3d cent., 168. 
PMUoxenus or Xenaias, bishop of Hienpolis or 

Mabug, 6th cent, 367, 407, 419. 
PhocaSf emperor, 7th cent, 436, dec., n. (2V. 
PhabadiustOiBhop in France, 4th cent, 257. 
Phothuu, bishop of Sinnium, 4th cent., 304, 

d6C., n. (58). (59). 
Pidtt converted, in 4th cent., 380, dec., n. (7). 
Pierhu of Alexandria, 3d cent, 176, 179. 
POgrimagea, in 4th cent., 259, n. (1) ; in 5th 

cent, 343. 
Pi$ide$t Gregory or George, 7th cent., 440, n. 

(20). 
Pladdust Benedictine monk, 6th cent, 394. 
Plaiot and Platonic philosophy, 31, dec; in 

2d cent, 110, dec., 119, dec. ; in 3d, 159, dec., 

161, dec. ; in 4th, 229, dec. ; in 5th, 321, dec ; 

in 6th, 383, 387 ; in 7th, 436. 
Pliny the younger, 105. 
PUroma of the Gnostics, 63, 95, 145. 
Ploiitm*f a philosopher, 3d cent., 161, 162, 191. 
Phuarch of Cb»ronea, a philosopher, 2d cent, 

110. 
^■^y a philosopher of 3d cent., 162. 

Nestorii, philosopher, 5th cent, 322. 

PntunuUcmachiy sect, 4th cent., 300. 

Polemic : see Theology^ polemic. 

Pfflycarpt bishop of Smyrna, 2d cent., 77, 107, 

136. 
PolychroniuM, bishop of Apamea, ftth cent., 

333,343. 
Pflycratetf bishop of Ephesns, 2d cent, 136, 

174, n. (18). 
PomeriuMt Julianus, ftth cent., 341, 347, 446, 

448. 
FWiHt, deacon of Carthage, 3d cent, 17ft. 



or PJeifBiie, flih oent., 340L 
FsdUmif , mierioiiaiy tafianl* 8d ent, 168. 
■" ■ ^'ceot,157. 

9deeDt,88. 




149, n. (86). 
iVnfws, hoina oi; hi VlooDt, 180. 
AMdUag,iiiodeof,failatceot.,86; faiad,188; 

tai 4th, 878 ;m 7th, 43ft. 
iVtclsifnMwa controfeny, ftth ewL, 878, dK.« 

n. (18), (ft3). 
PmhyUn, 46, 68, 71, 116; 117, 188, 16^8n• 

238, 237, 273. n. (43), 327. 
P iwaawimm againit amxa, hi ad ent, U7; 

in 3a cent, 188, n. (18). 
JViMfAsod, Jewiah,imitated,9doflnl.tll79 11^ 

133. 
Pnmariut of Adnnoetiim, 8lh cMt, 401, ik 

(38),407, 40a 
PruaOm, and PritrillitiMra, ad cent, 188, a. 

(30). 
PiriteiUmm, and PriedUiankta, 4th ent, 307, 

dec n. (6S), (66). 
IVdU, Anida Frencooia, 4lh oeot., 856. 
JFVsdHf, faiifaop of Cooitiitthiopto, ftth oeoL« 
334. 

, a philoeopher, ftch cent, 388, 384, n. (8). 

JVeffjpwj of Oasa, ftth cent, 388, n. (81)H67. 
— qf Caauea, hietorian, 6th cent, 383^ d-. 

(8). 
.^spJbiCt of the New Tettament, 60. 
Pn&per of Aquitain, ftth cent., 337, n. (40)^ 

SiO, 376, n. (55). 
Pnidtntku, a poet, 4th cent, 256, n. (43). 
Paalnu of David, used in 4th cent, 278. 
P§athyria>u, part); in 4th cent., 301, n. (45). 
Ptolonumu, Gnostic heresiarch, 2d cent., 147. 
Pwgatory, in 2d cent, 126 ; in 3d cent, 19ft ; 
in 4th cent., 259 ; in 5th, 343 ; in 6th, 406 ; 
in 7th, 445. 
Pyrrkui, bishop of Constantinople, 7th cent, 
454. 

Q. 
Quadragegimdl or Lent fast, 4th cent., 280, n. 
(13). 

r, bishop of Athens, 2d cent., 106, 123. 
I, what, 321, n. (4). 
consilium, 7th cent, 448, 458. 

R. 

Radbodt king of Friealand, 7th cent, 425, n. 

(10). 
Rteognitiona of Clement, 75, 76, n. (29), 184, 

n. (15). 
Rtlicst venerated, in 4th cent, 260; in 5th, 

343 ; in 6th, 406 ; in 7th, 445. 
JUligiorit state of, in the world, 24, 34, dec ; 

among Christiana^ in Ist cent, 78, dec, B^ 

n. (8) ; in 2d, 125, dea ; in 3d, 177, dec ; in 

4th. 259. 268 ; in 5tb, 342, dec. ; in 6th, 406 ; 

in 7th, 445, 447. 
RmigtuMt archbishop of Rbeims, 5th cent, 341, 

379. 
Rketichis, bishop of Autun, 4th cent., 256. 
IZMm, a writer, 2d cent, 124. 
JBiltt.* see CcfwnoaMf. 
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Ragatiim Sanday, &c.. 351, n. (1). 

/2»JbnM of Aqoileia, 4th cent., 254, n. (38), 261, 

Rtd^ Eldera, 1st cent, 69. 

Hwicnu, senior, bishop of Limoges, 5th cent., 

341. 
Susticut, deacon at Rome, 6th cent., 405. 

S. 

Sobas, a Syrian monk, 5th cent., 335, n. 

Sabeilhu of Africa, 3d cent., 198, n. (12). 

Salnan$ : see Henurobaptists. 

SabinMUt bishop of Heraclea, 5th cent., 333. 

Soared Classics of Apollinaris, 247, n. (29). 

Sadduoeuy a Jewish sect, 35. 36. 

Sainu, worshipped, in 5th cent., 342, &c. ; in 

6th, 390, 406, 414 ; in 7th, 445. 
Salonhu^ bishop of Lyons, 5th cent.. 340. 
Salvianui,5ih cent., 318, 337, n. (39), 346, 348. 
Samaritan*, nation of, 3-1, 40. 
Samoaateant : see Paul of Samosata. 
Stupor 11., king of Persia, 4th cent., persecutes, 

Sarabaiu$t Ta^jant monks, 267. 

SaracerUf their conquests, 7th cent., 431, n. 

(8*). 
Sardiea, council, its 4th canon, 236, n. (9). 
Saturnmu* of Antioch, heretic, 140, 141. 
Sckismn : see Heresie*, and ContTovernea. 
SchoUutic theology, its origin, 178, 182, 262 ; 

its nature, 408. 
Schools, Christian, in Ist cent., 81, n. (5) ; in 

2d, 111 ; in 3d, 162, 177 ; in 4th, 219, 230 ; 

in 5th, 320, &c. ; in 6th, 385, 387 ; in 7th, 

435. 
Sdenee: see Learning. 
Scotland, state of, in 3d cent, 156; in 6th, 

381, n. (7). 
ScriptureM, how regarded, in 1st cent, 79 ; in 

2d, 126 ; in 4th, 261. 
Sect* : see Hereeie*. 
Secundian*, Gnostic sect, 2d cent., 147. 
SeduUu*, a Scotch poet, 5th cent., 340. 
Semiarian*, in 4th cent, 300, &c. 
Semipelagian*, in 5th cent., 375, &c. ; in 6th, 

415; in 7th, 450. 
S^ptuagint, how regarded, in 2d cent, 126 ; in 

4th cent, 261. 
Serapion, bishop of Antioch, 2d cent., 124. 
Sertquon, bishop of Thmuis, 4th cent., 248, n. 
Sergiu*, patriarch of Monophysites, 387, &c., 

417. 
-^— , bishop of Constantinople, 7th cent., 441, 

n.,452,453, n. (9). 
Sethkea, a sect, in 2d cent., 147, &c. 
Seeetu*, Greek writer, 2d cent., 124, 174, n. 
Severiamu, bishop of Gabala, 5th cent, 333, 

346. 
Severn*, emperor, in 2d cent., 53, 97, 108. 
— ^, Alexander, emperor, 3d cent, 154, 156, 

160. 
— -, Sulpicius, ecclesiastical historian, 4th 
cent., 255, n. (42). 

, bishop of M inoTca, 5th cent, 339, n. 

— , bishop of Antioch, 6th cent., 397, 407, 

417, 418. 
Sfuite*, a Mohammedan sect, 432, 434, n. 
Sibylline Oracles, 2<i cent., 130, n. (15). 
Sidonitu, Apollinaris, 5th cent., 338, n. (43). 
Sigan, monument of, China, 421, n. (1). 
Simeamf bifhop of Jerusalem, ad cent., lOS. 



Simaon Stjlites, senior, 5th cent, 313, 347, 

n. (20). 
Simeon Stylites, junior, 6th cent., 308. 
Simon Magus. 92-94. 
Simpliciu*, bishop of Rome, 5th cent., 341. 

, a philosopher. 6th cent., 383, n. (7). 

Siriciiu, bishop of Rome, 4th cent, 258. 
Sitebutu*, Gothic kmg in Spain, 7th cent., 443. 
Sixtu* II., bishop of Rome, 3d cent., 159, 175. 

III., bishop of Rome, 5th cent., 340. 

Socrate*, ecclesiastical historian, 5th cent, 334. 
Sonnites, Mohammedan sect, 432, n. (10), (11). 
Sophronitu, monk of Palestine, 4th cent., 249, n. 
, bishop of Jerusalem, 7th cent, 436, 440, 

n. (18), 452, &c., n. (9). 
Sozomen, ecclesiastical historian, 5th cent., 

334. 
Spuriou* Gospels, Acts, Epistles, 73, &c., n. 

(23). 
Stations, among Romanists, what, 414, n. (4). 
Step?ien 1., bishop of Rome, 3d cent., 175, 186. 
Stoic philosophy, 31, n. (37), HO. 
Stylite*, or pUlar saints, 5th cent., 347, &e. 
Sub-deacon*, their office, 165. 
Sulpiciu* Severus, ecclesiastical historian, 4th 

cent, 255, n. (42). 
Sunday, observance of, 85, 134, 135, n. (10), 

278. 
Superstition, increase of, in 3d cent., 188 ; in 

4thcent,259,&c.; in 5th, 342; in 6th, 406; 

in 7th, 439, 445. 
Supplications, public, 4th cent., 260. 
Sussex, kingdom of, converted, 7th cent, 423, 

note. 
Syagriu*, writer, 5th cent, 345. 
I Symmachug, translator of Old Testament, 3d 

cent., 174, n. 

, bishop of Rome, 6th cent, 341, 391. 

Synagogues, Jewish, 39. 

Synesius, bishop in Cyrene, 5th cent., 230, n. 

(8), 333. 
Synod: see Councils. 
Syrianus, a Dhilosopher, 5th cent, 322. 
Syriciiis, bishop of Barcelona, 7th cent., 444. 

T. 

Tajo or Tago, bishop of Saragossa, 7th cent.« 

435, 444, 446. 
Tatian, and his sect, 2d cent., 107, 124, 142 ; 

his harmony of the Gospels, 126, n. (2). 
Talaia, John, bishop of Alexandria, 5th cent., 

367. 
Tartars, enlightened by Nestorians, 7th cent, 

421, &c. 
Temples, dedicated to saints, 6th cent, 414. 
Tertullian, 2d cent, 108, 122, n. (9), 127, 128, 

152, 183. 
Testament, New, translations of, 101, &c, 

153, 407, 446. 
Thalassius, a monk, 7th cent., 441, n., 447. 
Themistius, a philosopher, 4th cent., ^£25, n. 

(52). 
Themistius and Themistians, 6th cent, 419,0. 

(20). 

Calonimus, 7th cent, 441, n. 

Theodore*, or Theodorit, bishop of Cyprus, 5di 

cent., 330, n. (22), 343, 344, 345, 410, n. (14). 
ITieodoric, king of Ostrogoths, 5th cent, 318, 

391. 
Theodonts of Mopsuestia, 4th cent, 331, n. 

(26), 343, 410, n. (14). 
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